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•  *  Macbeth.]  In  order  to  make  a  true  eftimnie  of  the 
abilities  and  merit  of  a  writer,  it  is  always  necelihry  to  examine 
the  genius  of  his  age,  and  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries. 
A  poet  who  fliould  now  make  the  whole  aftion  of  his  tragedy 
depend  upon  enchantment,  and  produce  the  chief  events  by  the 
alfiftance  of  fupernatural  agents,  would  be  cenfured  as  tranf- 
grelhng  the  bounds  of  probability,  be  baniihed  from  the  theatre 
to  the  nurfery,  and  condemned  to  write  fairy  tales  inftead  of 
tragedies  ;  but  a  furvey  of  the  notions  that  prevailed  at  the  time 
■when  this  play  was  written,  will  prove  that  Shakfpeare  was  in 
no  danger  of  fuch  cenfures,  lince  he  only  turned  the  fyftem  that 
was  then  nniverfally  admitted,  to  his  advantage,  and  was  far 
from  overburdening  the  credulity  of  his  audience. 

The  reality  of  witchcraft  or  enchantment,  which,  though  not 
ftrictly  the  fame,  are  confounded  in  this  play,  has  in  all  ages  and 
countries  been  credited  by  the  common  people,  and  in  moll,  by 
the  learned  themfelves.  The  phantoms  have  indeed  appeared 
more  frequently,  in  proportion  as  the  darknefs  of  ignorance  has 
been  more  grofs  5  but  it  cannot  be  fliown,  that  the  brightefl 
gleams  of  knowledge  have  at  any  time  been  fufficient  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  world.  The  time  in  which  this  kind  of  credu- 
lity was  at  its  height,  feems  to  have  been  that  of  the  holy  war, 
in  which  the  Chriltians  imputed  all  their  defeats  to  enchant- 
ments or  diabolical  oppofition,  as  they  afcribed  their  fuccefs  to 
the  alhllance  of  their  military  faints ;  and  the  learned  Dr.  War- 
burton  appears  to  believe  {Si/pplcweiit  to  the  Inlroduciion  to 
Don  Qfddofi')  that  the  tiiil  accounts  of  enchantments  were 
brought  into  this  part  of  the  world  by  thofe  who  returned  from 
their  ealtern  expeditions.  But  there  is  always  fome  diitance 
between  the  birth  and  maturity  of  folly  as  of  wickednefs  :  this 
opinion  had  long  exifled,  though  perhaps  the  application  of  it 
had  in  no  foregoing  age  been  fo  fre(]uent,  nor  the  reception  fo 
general.  Olympiodorus,  in  Photius's  ExtraSls,  tells  us  of  one 
Libanhts,  who  pra6tifed  this  kind  of  military  magic,  and  having 
promifed  X^'P^^  citXilxv  -/.arx.  j3ccp'^cioiv/  h£cj's7v,  to  perform  great 
thi?igs  againjt  the  Barbarians  without  Jhldiers,  was,  at  the  in- 
ftance  of  the  emprefs  Placida,  put  to  death,  when  he  was  about 
to  have  given  proofs  of  his  abilities.  The  emprels  Ihowed  fome 
kindnefs  in  her  anger,  by  cutting  him  off  at  a  time  fo  convenient 
for  his  reputation. 

But  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this  notion 
may  be  found  in  St.  Chryfoilom's  book  de  Sacerdotio,  whick 
exhibits  a  fcene  of  enchantments  not  exceeded  by  any  romance 
of  the  middle  age :  he  fuppofes  a  fpedator  overlooking"  a  iield 
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of  battle  attended  by  one  that  points  out  all  the  various  obje6ls 
of  horror,  the  engines  of  deftrudion,  and  the  arts  of  daughter, 
Asiy.vvro  $a  tri  Ttapx  rolg  havllots  Ktz)  'Kero^.ivsg  'lititsg  $ia,  rivog 
[j.afya.v£lcc$,  kcu  oTtAlrag  St'c/J^os  (pspo^Avug,  kcci  Trdo-YjV  yor^rsla; 
SjvuiMv  aa)  'iSsav.  Let  him  then  proceed  to  Jhoiv  him  in  the 
oppnjite  arviies  horfes  ,fiiji»g  iy  enchantment,  armed  men  tranf- 
ported  through  the  air,  and  every  poiver  and  form  of  vi agio. 
Whether  St.  Chryfoftoni  believed  that  luch  performances  were 
really  to  be  feen  iu  a  day  of  battle,  or  only  endeavoured  to  en- 
liven his  defcription,  by  adopting  the  notions  of  the  vulgar,  it 
is  equally  certain,  diat  fuch  notions  were  in  his  time  received, 
and  that  therefore  they  were  not  imported  from  the  Saracens  in 
a  later  age  j  the  wars  with  the  Saracens  however  gave  occalion 
to  their  propagation,  not  only  as  bigotry  naturally  difcovers 
prodigies,  but  as  the  fcene  of  a6tion  was  removed  to  a  great 
diftance. 

The  Reformation  did  not  immediately  arrive  at  its  meridian^ 
and  though  day  was  gradually  increaling  upon  us,  the  goblins 
of  witchcraft  Itill  continued  to  hover  in  the  twilight,  In  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  remarkable  trial  of  the  witches 
of  Warbois,  whofe  convi6lIon  is  ftill  commemorated  in  an 
annual  fermon  at  Huntingdon.  But  in  the  reign  of  King 
James,  in  which  this  tragedy  was  written,  many  circumftances 
concurred  to  propagate  and  confirm  this  opinion.  I'he  King, 
who  was  much  celebrated  for  his  knowledge,  had,  before  his 
arrival  in  P2ngland,  not  only  examined  In  perfon  a  woman  ac- 
cuted  of  witchcraft,  but  had  given  a  very  formal  account  of  the 
pra6ticcs  and  illufions  of  evil  fpirits,  the  compacts  of  witches, 
the  ceremonies  ufed  by  them,  the  manner  of  detefting  them, 
and  the  juftice  of  punilliing  them,  in  his  dialogues  of  Da;mnno-. 
logie,  written  in  the  Scottllb  diale6t,  and  publilhed  at  Edinburgh. 
This  book  was,  foon  after  his  fucceffion,  reprinted  at  London, 
and  as  the  ready  way  to  gain  King  James's  favour  was  to  flatter 
his  fpeculations,  the  fyftem  of  Datmonologie  was  immediately 
adopted  by  all  who  defired  either  to  gain  preferment  or  not  to 
lofe  it.  Thus  the  dodrine  of  \^  itchcraft  was  very  powerfully 
inculcated  5  and  as  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  have  no  other 
reafon  for  their  opinions  than  that  they  are  In  fallilon,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  but  this  perfualion  made  a  rapid  progrefs,  fince 
vanity  and  credulity  co-operated  In  its  favour.  The  infeftlon 
foon  reached  the  parliament,  who,  in  tlie  tirft  year  of  King 
James,  made  a  law,  by  which  it  was  ena6ted,  chap.  xli.  That 
"  if  any  perfon  fhall  ufe  any  invocation  or  conjuration  of  any 
evil  or  wicked  fplrit  j  2.  or  iliall  confult,  covenant  with,  enter-r 
tain,  employ,  feed  or  reward  any  evil  or  curfed  fplrit  to  or  for 


any  intent  or  purpofe ;  3.  or  take  up  any  dead  man,  woman,  or 
child,  out  of  the  grave, — or  the  Ikin,  bone,  or  any  part  of  the 
dead  perfon,  to  be  employed  or  ufed  in  any  manner  of  witch- 
Craft,  forcery,  charm,  or  enchantment;  4.  or  fliall  ufe,  prac- 
tife,  or  exercife  any  fort  of  witchcraft,  forcery,  charm,  or  en- 
chantment; 5.  whereby  any  perfon  fliall  be  deftroyed,  killed, 
wafted,  confumed,  pined,  or  lamed  in  any  part  of  the  body ; 
6.  That  every  fuch  perfon  being  convicted  fliall  fufFer  death." 
This  law  was  repealed  in  our  own  time. 

Thus,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  was  the  doftrine  of  witch- 
craft at  once  eftabliflied  by  law  and  by  the  fafliion,  and  it  be- 
came not  only  unpolite,  but  criminal,  to  doubt  it ;  and  as  pro- 
digies are  always  feen  in  proportion  as  they  are  expe6led,  Avitches 
were  every  day  difcovered,  and  multiplied  fo  faft  in  fome  places, 
that  Bifliop  Hall  mentions  a  village  in  Lancafliire,*  where  their 
number  was  greater  than  that  of  tlie  houfes.  The  jefuits  and 
fe<5taries  took  advantage  of  this  univerfal  error,  and  endeavoured 
to  promote  the  Intereft  of  their  parties  by  pretended  cures  of 
perfons  afflicted  by  evil  fpirits  ;  but  they  were  detefted  and  ex- 
pofed  by  the  clergy  of  the  eftabliflied  church. 

Upon  this  general  infatuation  Shakfpeare  might  be  eafily  al- 
lowed to  found  a  play,  efpecially  lince  he  has  followed  with 
great  exaftnefs  fuch  hillories  as  were  then  thought  true ;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  fcenes  of  enchantment,  however  they 
may  now  be  ridiculed,  were  both  by  himfelf  and  his  audience 
thought  awful  and  afteiSting.     Johnson. 

In  the  qoncluding  paragraph  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  admirable  intro- 
duftion  to  this  play,  he  feems  apprehenfive  that  the  fame  of 
Shakfpeare's  magic  may  be  endangered  by  modern  ridicule. 
I  fliall  not,  hefitate,  however,  to  predict  its  fecurity,  till  our 
national  tafte  is  wholly  corrupted,  and  we  no  longer  deferve  the 
firft  of  all  dramatic  enjoyments;  for  fuch,  in  my  opinion  at 
leaft,  is  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth.     Steevexs. 

Malcolm  II.  King  of  Scotland,  had  two  daughters.  The 
eldeft  was  married  to  Crynin,  the  father  of  Duncan,  Thane  of 
the  Ifles,  and  weftern  parts  of  Scotland ;  and  on  the  death  of 


*  \\\'i\-d.\h€s,  Lenten  Stuff,  1599,  it  is  faid,  thatnokfs  than  fix  hundred 
witches  were  executed  at  one  time:  " — it  is  evident,  by  the  confeffion  ot 
the  fix  hundred  Scotch  witclies  executed  in  Scotland  at  Bartholomew  tide 
was  twelve  month,  that  in  Yarmouth  roatl  they  were  all  together  in  a  plump 
on  Chriftmas  eve  was  two  years,  when  the  great  flood  was  ;  and  there  llirred 
up  fuch  tornadoes  and  furicanocs  of  teinpefls,  as  will  be  fpoken  of  there  whilft 
any  winds  or  ftorms  and  tcmpcfis  chafe  and  puff  in  the  lower  region." 

Reed. 
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•Malcolm,  without  male  iffue,  Duncan  iucceeded  to  the  throne. 
Malcolm's  fecond  daughter  was  married  to  Sinel,  Thane  of 
Glamis,  the  father  of  Mr.cbeth.  Duncan,  who  married  the 
daughter  *  of  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  murdered 
by  his  ctjufin  german,  Macbetli,  in  the  caftle  of  Invernefs,  ac- 
cording to  Buchanan,  in  the  year  1040 ;  according  to  Heftor 
Boetliius,  in  1045.  Boethius,  Avhofe  Hiftory  of  Scotland  was 
firil  printed  in  feventeen  books,  at  Paris,  in  1526,  thus  defcribea 
the  event  which  forms  the  bafis  of  the  tragedy  before  us : 
"  Makbeth,  be  perfuafion  of  his  wyfe,  gaderit  his  friendis  to 
ane  counfall  at  Invernes,  quhare  kyng  Duncane  happennit  to  be 
for  ye  tyme.  And  becaufe  he  fand  fufficient  opportunitie,  he 
fupport  of  Banquho  and  otheris  his  friendis,  he  flew  kyng  Dun- 
cane, the  vii  zeir  of  his  regne."  After  the  murder  of  Duncan, 
Macbeth  "  come  with  ane  gret  power  to  Scone,  and  tuk  the 
crowne."  Chroniclis  of  Scotland,  tranllated  by  John  Bellenden, 
folio,  1541.  Macbeth  was  himfelf  llain  by  Macdutf  in  the  year 
106l,  according  to  Boethius  j  according  to  Buchanan,  in  1057  j 
at  which  time  King  Edward  the  Confellbr  poflefled  the  throne 
of  England.  Holinilied  copied  the  hiftory  of  Boelhius,  and  on 
Holinflied's  relation  Shakfpeare  formed  his  play. 

In  the  reign  of  Duncan,  Banquo  having  been  plundered  by 
the  people  of  Lochaber  of  fome  of  the  king's  revenues,  which 
he  had  collected,  and  being  dangeroully  wounded  in  the  affray, 
the  perfons  concerned  in  this  outrage  were  fummoned  to  appear 
at  a  certain  day.  But  they  flew  the  ferjca?it  at  arms  who  fum- 
moned them,  and  chofe  one  Macdowald  as  their  captain. 
Macdo\\'ald  fpeedily  coUefted  a  confiderable  body  of  forces  from 
Ireland  and  the  Weftern  Ifles,  and  in  one  a£tion  gained  a  viftory 
over  the  king's  army.  In  this  battle  Malcolm,  a  Scottifli  noble- 
man, who  was  (fays  Boethius)  "  Lieutenant  to  Duncan  in 
Lochaber,"  was  llain.  Afterwards  INIacbeth  and  Banquo  were 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  ;  and  Macdowald  being 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  caflle  in  Lochaber,  hrft  Hew  his  wife 
and  children,  and  then  himfelf.  IVlacbeth,  on  entering  the  caftle, 
finding  his  dead  body,  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  carried 
to  the  king,  at  the  caftle  of  Bertha,  and  his  body  to  be  hung  on 
a  high  tree. 

At  a  fublequent  period,  in  the  laft  year  of  Duncan's  reign, 
Sueno,  King  of  Norway,  landed  a  powerful  army  in  Fife,  for 
the  purpoft  of  invading  Scotland.  Duncan  immediately  allem- 
bled  an  army  to  oppofe  him,  and  gave  the  command  of  two 


* the  daughter — ]      More  probably   the    sisUr.      See   iicte  on  Th<i 

Croriykil  of  Andrew  fi'yntoivn,  Vol.  II.  p.  475.     Steevens. 


divlfions  of  it  to  Macbeth  and  Banqno,  putting  himfelf  at  thd 
head  of  a  third.  Sueno  was  fuccefsful  in  one  battle,  but  in  a 
fecond  was  routed ;  and,  after  a  great  flaughter  of  his  troops, 
he  efcaped  with  ten  perfons  only,  and  fled  back  to  Norway. 
Though  there  was  an  interval  of  time  between  the  rebellion  of 
Macdowald  and  the  invation  of  Sueno,  our  author  has  woven 
thefe  two  adions  togetlier,  and  immediately  after  Sueno's  defeat 
the  prefent  play  commences. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Buchanan  has  pointed  out  Maicbeth's 
hiftory  as  a  fubje6t  for  the  ftage.  "  Malta  hie  falulofe  quidam 
nnjirorum  ctffingunt;  fed,  quia  theatris  aid  Miiejiis  fahulis 
Jimt  aptiora  quavi  hi/iorife,  ea  owitto.  Rerum  Scot.  Hist. 
L.  VII.  But  there  was  no  tranflation  of  Buchanan's  work  till 
after  our  author's  death. 

This  tragedy  was  written,  I  believe,  in  the  year  1606.  See 
the  n(jtes  at  the  end  ;  and  yln  Attempt  to  ajcertain  the  Order  of 
Shakjpeares  Plays,  Vol.  11.     Majlone. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Duncan,  King  of  Scotland  : 

Malcolm,     -»     7  •    c 
TN       1,    •       >   his  dons. 
Donalbam,   J 

T5  '  '     \    Generals  of  the  KinsCs  Armir. 

Banquo,        ->  j  Z3  j 

Macduff, 

Lenox, 

M     t'  ffi        '    Noblemen  of  Scotland. 

Angus, 

Cathnefs, 

Fieance,  Son  to  Banquo. 

Si  ward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  General  oj   the 

Englifh  Forces : 
Young  Siward,  his  Son. 
Seyton,  an  Officer  attending  on  Macbeth. 
Son  to  Macduff. 

An  Engliifi  Doctor.    A  Scotch  Doctor. 
A  Soldier.    A  Porter.    An  old  Man. 

Lady  Macbeth.^ 

Lady  Macduff. 

Gentleivoman  attending  on  Lady  Macbeth. 

Hecate,  and  three  JVitches.^ 

Lords,  Gentlemen,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Murderers, 

Attendants,  and  Mejfengers. 

The  Ghoji  o/"  Banquo,  and  fevered  other  Apparitions. 

SCENE,  in  the  End  of  the  fourth  Act,  lies  in 
England  ;  through  the  reft  of  the  Play,  in  Scot- 
land ;  and,  chiefly,  at  Macbeth's  Caftle. 


*  Lady  Macbeth.']  Her  name  was  Gruach,  filla  Bodhe.  Sec 
Lord  Hailes's  Annals  of  Scotland,  II.  332.     Ritson. 

Androw  of  IVyntown,  in  his  Cronykil,  informs  us  that  this 
perfonage  was  the  widow  of  Duncan ;  a  circumftance  with 
which  Shakfpeare  muft  have  been  wholly  unacquainted  : 

" Dame  Grwok,  hys  Emys  wyf, 

*'  Tuk,  and  led  wytii  hyr  his  lyf, 
"  And  held  hyr  bathe  hys  Wyf  and  Qweyne, 
"  As  befor  than  fcho  had  beyne 
"  Til  hys  Erne  Qwene,  lyvand 
"  Quhen  he  was  Kyng  wyth  Crowne  rygnand : 
**  For  lytyl  in  honowre  tlian  had  he 
'^  The  greys  of  affynyte."     B.  VI.  35. 
From  the  incidents,  however,  with  which  Heftor  Boece  has 
diverfified  the  legend  of  Macbeth,  our  poet  derived  greater  ad- 
vantages than  he  could  have  found  in  the  original  ftory,  as  re- 
lated by  Wyntown. 

The  18th  Chapter  of  his  Cronykil,  Book  VI.  together  with 
obfervations  by  its  accurate  and  learned  editor,  will  be  fubjoined 
to  this  tragedy,  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  inquiiitive  readers. 

Steevens. 

*  three  Witches.']     As  the  play  now  ftands,  in  A6t  IV, 

fc.  i.    three  other  witches  make  their  appearance.     See  note 
ihereon.     Steevens. 


}^I  A  C  B  E  T  H. 

ACT  I.      SCENE  I. 

An  open  Place. 

Thunder  and  Lis:htnins^.     Enter  three  Witches. 


1  IFiTCH.  When  fhall  we  three  meet  again 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? 

2  Witch.  When  the  hurlyburly's  done,' 
When  the  battle's  loft  and  won :  =* 


*  hurlylurly's — ]       However    mean    this   word    may 

feem  to  modern  ears,  it  came  recommended  to  Shakfpeare  by 
the  authority  of  Henry  Peachara,  who,  in  the  year  157/,  pub- 
lilhed  a  book  profelling  to  treat  of  the  ornainenls  of  language. 
It  is  called  The  Garden  of  Elocjuence,  and  has  this  pallage : 
"  Ouomatopeia,  when  we  invent,  devife,  fayne,  and  make  a 
name  intimating  the  fownd  of  that  it  lignifyeth,  as  hurliburly, 
for  an  uprore  and  tumultuous  Jtirre."     Henderson. 

So,  in  a  tranflation  of  Herodian,  12mo.   l635,  p.  20: 

" there  was  a  mighty  hurJy  burly  in  the  campe,"  &c. 

Again,  p.  324 : 

" great  hurliburUes  being  in  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire," &c.     Reed. 

^  IVhen  the  battle" x  loji  andn-on  ;]  i.  e.  the  battle,  in  which 
Macbeth  was  then  engaged.     Warbukton. 

So,  in  King  Richard  III : 

" while  we  realbn  here, 

"  A  royal  battle  might  be  u-on  and  Iq/i."'' 
So  alfo  Speed,  fpeaking  of   the  battle  of  Towton  :   '^ — by 
which  only  Itratagem,  as   it  was  conltantly  averred,  the  battle 
2iid  day  wds  loji  and  won.^'      Ch'onicle,  lOll.     Malone. 


i2  MACBETH. 

3  JViTCH.  That  will  be  ere  fet  of  fun. 5 
J  fViTCH.  Where  the  place  ? 

2  J  Fitch.  Upon  the  heath  i 

3  tViTCH,  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth.'^ 


' ere    fet  of  fun.']     The  old  copy  unneceflarily  and 

harftily  reads — 

ere  tlie  fet  of  fun.     Steevens. 

"*  There  to  meet  with  Macheth.']     Thus  the  old  copy.     Mr, 
Pope,  and,  after  him,  other  editors ; 
There  I  go  to  meet  Macheth. 

The  infertion,  however,  feems  to  be  injudicious.  To  vieet 
with  Macheth  was  the  final  drift  of  all  the  Witches  in  going  to 
the  heath,  and  not  the  particular  bufinefs  or  motive  of  any  one 
of  them  in  diftinttion  from  the  reft ;  as  the  interpolated  words, 
/  go,  in  the  mouth  of  the  tliird  Witch,  would  moft  certainly 
imply. 

Somewhat,  however,  (as  the  verfe  is  evidently  imperfeil;,) 
muft  have  been  left  out  by  the  tranfcriber  or  printer.  Mr, 
Capell  has  therefore  propofed  to  remedy  this  defeft,  by- 
reading — 

There  to  meet  with  brave  Macbeth. 

But  furely,  to  beings  intent  only  on  mifchfef,  a  foldier's 
bravery,  in  an  honeit  caufe,  would  have  been  no  fiibje6t  of  en- 
cominra^ 

Mr.  Malone  (omitting  all  previous  remarks,  Src,  on  this  paf- 
fage)  alTures  us,  that — "  There  is  here  ufed  as  a  diflyllable." 
I  wifti  he  had  fupported  his  aifertion  by  fome  example.  Thofe, 
however,  who  can  fpeak  tlie  line  thus  regulated,  and  fuppofe 
they  are  reciting  a  verie,  may  profit  by  tlie  direction  tliey  have 
received. 

The  pronoun  "  their,"  having  two  vowels  together,  may  be 
Iplit  into  tvvo  fyllables  j  but  the  adverb  "  there"  can  only  be 
ufed  as  a  monofyllable,  unlcfs  pronounced  as  if  it  were  written 
"  the- re,"  a  licence  in  which  even  Chaucer  has  not  indulged 
timfelf. 

It  was  convenient  for  Shakfpeare's  fntrodu6Vory  fcene,  that 
his  firft  Witch  ihould  appear  u::inftru(5ted  in  her  million.  Had 
ihe  not  required  information,  the  audience  mult  have  remained 
ignorant  of  what  it  was  necelTary  for  them  to  know.  Her 
fpeeches,  therefore,  proceed  in  the  form  of  interrogatories ;  but, 
all  on  a  fudden,  an  anfwcr  is  given  to  a  quei^ion  which  had  not 
been  alked.     Here  feems  to  be  a  chafm,  which  I  fliall  attempt 
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I  Witch.  I  come^  Graymalkin  !  5 
All.  Paddock  calls  : — Anon.^ — 


to  fupply  by  the  introdu6tlon  of  a  fingle  pronoun,  and  by  dif- 
tribating  the  hitherto  mutilated  line  among  the  three  Ipeakers  : 
3  JFitch.  There  to  meet  with — 

1  mich.  mom? 

2  JVitch.  Macbeth. 
Diftin6l  replies  have  now  been  afforded  to  the  three  neceflary 

enquiries — JVhen — JFIwrc — and  JFhovi  the  Witches  were  to 
meet.  Their  conference  receive?  no  injury  from  xny  infertion 
and  arrangement.  Or)  the  contrary,  the  dialogue  becomes 
more  regular  and  confiftent,  as  each  of  the  hags  will  now  have 
fydktn  thrice  (a  magical  number)  before  they  join  in  utterance 
of  the  concluding  words,  which  relate  only  to  themfelves. — I 
ihould  add  that,  in  the  two  prior  inftances,  it  is  alfo  the  fecond 
Witch  who  furnifties  decisive  and  material  anfwers  ;  and  that  I 
would  give  the  words — "  I  come,  Graymalkin  !"  to  the  third. 
By  aflitiance  from  fuch  of  our  author's  plays  as  had  been  pub- 
lifhed  in  quarto,  we  have  often  deteded  more  important  errors 
in  the  folio  1023,  which,  unluckily,  fuppJies  the  moll  ancient 
copy  of  Macbeth.     Steevens. 

■Graymalkhi!'\     From   a  little  black-letter  book,  en- 


titled. Beware  the  Cat,  1584,  I  find  it  was  permitted  to  a 
Witch  to  take  on  her  a  cattes  lody  nine  times.  Mr.  Upton  ob- 
ferves,  that,  to  underltand  this  palfage,  we  Ihould  fuppofe  one 
familiar  calling  with  the  voice  of  a  cat,  and  another  with  the 
croaking  of  a  toad. 

Again,  in  Neives  from  Scotland,  &c.  (a  pamphlet  of  which 
the  reader  will  tind  the  entire  title  in  a  future  note  on  this  play) : 
"  Moreover  the  confelfed,  that  at  the  time  when  his  majeffie 
was  in  Denmnrke,  fliee  beeing  accompanied  with  the  parties 
before  fpecially  mentioned,  tooke  a  cat  and  chriftened  it,  and 
afterward  bound  to  each  part  of  that  cat  the  cheefelt  part  of  a 
dead  man,  and  feveral  joyntes  of  his  bodie,  and  that  in  the 
night  following  the  faid  cat  was  convayed  into  the  middeft  of 
the  fea  by  all  thefe  witches  fayling  in  their  riddles  or  cives  as  is 
aforefaid,  and  fo  left  the  faid  cat  right  before  the  towne  of 
Leith  in  Scotland.  This  donne,  there  did  ariie  fuch  a  tempeil 
in  the  fea,  as  a  greater  hath  not  bene  fcene,"  &:c.     Steevexs. 

^  Paclduck  calls  : — &c.]  This,  with  the  two  following  lines, 
is  given  in  the  folio  to  the  three  Witches.  Some  preceding  edi- 
tors have  appropriated  the  lirft  of  them  to  the  fecond  Witch. 
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Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair : ' 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air. 

[Witches  vamjii. 

According  to  the  late  Dr.  Goldfmith,  and  Ibme  other  na- 
turalifts,  a  Jrog  is  called  a  paddock  in  the  North  ;  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing inftance,  in  Ccefar  and  Poiiipey,  by  Chapman,   160/  : 

" Paddockes,  todes,  and  waterfnakes." 

Again,  in  JVyntownis  Cronyhil,  B.  I.  c.  xiii.  55  : 
"  As  allc,  or  eddyre,  tade,  or  pade." 

In  Shakfpeare,  however,  it  certainly  means  a  toad.  The  re- 
prefentation  of  St.  James  in  the  witches'  houfe  (one  of  the  fet 
of  prints  taken  from  the  painter  called  Hellijli  Breugel,  1566,) 
exhibits  witches  flying  up  and  down  the  chimney  on  brooms  ; 
and  before  the  fire  fit  grimalkin  and  paddock,  i.  e.  a  cat,  and  a 
toad,  with  feveral  hahoons.  There  is  a  cauldron  boiUng,  with 
a  witch  near  it,  cutting  out  the  tongue  of  a  fnake,  as  an  in- 
gredient for  the  charm,  A  reprelentatiou  fomewhat  fimilar 
likewife  occurs  in  Newesfrom  Scotland,  &c.  a  pamphlet  already 
quoted.     Steevens. 

"  -Some  fay,  they  [witches]  can  keepe  devils  and  fpirits, 

in  the  likenefs  of  todes  and  cats."     Scot's  Difcovery  of  Witch- 
craft, [1584]  Book  I.  civ.     ToLLET. 

'  Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair  ;]  i.  e.  we  make  thefe  fudden 
changes  of  the  weather.  And  Macbeth,  fpeaking  of  this  day, 
'foon  after  fays  : 

So^foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  feen.    Warburton. 

The  common  idea  of  witches  has  always  been,  that  they  had 
abfolute  power  over  the  weather,  and  could  raife  ftorms  of  any 
kind,  or  allay  them,  as  tliey  pleafed.  In  conformity  to  tliis  no- 
tion, Macbeth  addrelfes  them,  in  the  fourth  A£t : 

Though  yon  untie  the  icinds,  Sec.     Steevexs. 
I  believe  the  meaning  is,  that  to  us,  perverfe  and  malignant 
as  we  are,  fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair.     Johnson. 

This  expreflion  feems  to  have  been  proverbial.  Spenfer  has 
it  in  the  4th  Book  of  the  Fairy  Queen  : 

"  Then  fair  grew  foul,  and  foul  grciv  fair  in  fight," 

Farmeh. 
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SCENE  II. 

^  Camp  near  Fores, 

jllanun,  luilhin.  Enter  King  Duncan,  Malcolm, 
DoNALBAiN,  Lenox,  with  Attoulants,  meeting 
a  bleeding  Soldier. 

Dun.  What  bloody  man  is  that  ?  He  can  report. 
As  feemeth  by  his  plight,  of  the  revolt 
The  neweft  ftate. 

Mjl.  This  is  the  fergeant,^ 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  foldier,  fought 
'Gainit  my  captivity  : — Hail,  brave  friend  ! 

'  This  is  the  fergeant,]  Holinftied  is  the  beft  interpreter  of 
Shaklpeare  in  his  hiiiorical  plays  ;  for  he  not  only  takes  his 
fads  from  him,  but  often  his  very  words  and  expreflions.  That 
hiftorian,  in  his  account  of  Macdowald's  rebellion,  mentions, 
that  on  the  firft  appearance  of  a  mutinous  fpirit  among  the  peo- 
ple, the  king  fent  a  fergeant  at  arms  into  the  country,  to  bring 
lip  the  chief  offenders  to  anfwer  the  charge  preferred  agalntl 
them  ;  but  they,  inftead  of  obeying,  viifiifed  the  meffenger  with 
fundry  reproaches,  and  finally  Jleju  him.  This  fergeant  at 
arms  is  certainly  the  origin  of  the  bleeding  fergeant  introduced 
on  the  prefent  occafion.  Shakfpeare  juft  caught  tlie  name  from 
Holinrtied,  but  the  reft  of  the  ftory  not  fuiting  his  purpofe,  he 
does  not  adhere  to  it.  The  ftage-direftion  of  entrance,  where 
tlie  bleeding  captain  is  mentioned,  was  probably  the  work  of 
the  player  editors,  and  not  of  the  poet. 

Sergeant,  however,  (as  the  ingenious  compiler  of  the  GlofTary 
to  A.  of  IVifntowifs  Cronykil  obferves,)  is  "  a  degree  in  military 
fervice  now  unknown." 

"  Of  fergeandys  thare  and  knychtis  kene 
"  He  gat  a  gret  cumpany."     B.  VHI.  ch.  xxvi.  v.  396. 
The  fame  word  occurs  again  in  the  fourth  Poem  of  Lawrence 
Minot,  p.  19: 

"  He  hafted  him  to  the  fwin,  with  fergantes  fnell, 
"  To  mete  with  the  Normandes  that  fals  war  and  fell." 
According  to  M.  le  Grand,  (fays  Mr,  Ritfon)  fergeants  were 
a  fort  of  gens  d'armes.    Steeyens. 
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Say  to  the  king  the  knowledge  of  the  broil. 
As  thou  didft  leave  it. 

Sold.  Doubtfully  it  flood  ;  9 

As  two  Ipent  fwimmers,  that  do  cling  together. 
And  choke  their  art.     The  mercilefs  Macdonwald^ 
(Worthy  to  be  a  rebel  ;   for,  to  thatj= 
The  multiplying  villainies  of  nature 
Do  fwarm  upon  him,)  from  the  weftern  ifles 
Of  Kernes  and  GallowglaiTes  is  fupplied  ;  ^ 

^  Doultfully  it  Jtood;']  Mr.  Pope,  who  introduced  the 
epithet  lung,  to  aflift  the  metre,  and  reads— ^ 

Doubtful  long  it  Jl<,ud, 
has  thereby  injured  the  fenle.     If  the  comparifon  was  meant 
to  coincide  in  all  circijmftances,  the  llruggle. could  not  be  long, 
I  read — 

DouhtfiiUy  it  ftood ; 
The  old  copy  has — Doubtfull — io  that  my  addition  confifts  of 
but  a  fingle  letter.     Stebvens. 

*   Macdonwald — ]     Thus  the  old  copy.     According  to 

Holinflied  we  thould  read — Macdowald.     Steevens, 

So  alfo  the  Scottifli  Chronicles.  However,  it  is  polhble  that 
Shakfpeare  might  have  preferred  the  name  that  has  been  fub- 
llituted,  as  better  founding.  It  appears  from  a  fubfequent 
Icene  that  he  had  attentively  read  Holinfhed's  account  of  the 
murder  of  King  Duff,  by  Bonwald,  Lieutenant  of  the  caftle  of 
Fores  5  in  confer] uence  of  which  he  might,  either  from  inad-- 
vertence,  or  choice,  have  here  written — MacdcmwaUl. 

Malone. 

'  to  that,    &c.]     i.  e.    in    addition   to   tliat.      So,    in 

Troilus  and  Creffida,  Act  I.   fc.  i : 

"  The  Greeks  are  ftrong,  and  Ikilful  to  their  ftrength, 
•'  Fierce  to  their  Jkill,  and  to  their  fiercenefs  valiant." 

The  Ibldier  who  defcribes  Macdonwald,  feems  to  mean,  that, 
in  addition  to  his  qffiuned  charaffer  of  rebel,  he  abounds  with 
the  numerous  enormities  to  which  man,  in  his  natural  Jiate,  is 
liable.     Steevens. 

^  from  the  wefiern  ijles 

Of  kernes  and  Gallowglqffes  is  fupplied ;']  Whether  fup- 
plied of,  iox  fupplied  from  or  with,  was  a  kind  of  Grecifm  of 
ShakCpeare's  expreliion }  or  whether  of  be  a  corruption  of  the 
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And  fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  rmiling,'^ 

editors,  who  took  Kernes  and  GaUowglqffes,  which  were  only- 
light  and  heavy  armed  foot,  to  be  the  names  of  two  of  tlic 
Weftern  iflands,  I  don't  kno\y.  "  Hinc  conjefturoe  vigorera 
etiam  adjiciunt  arma  qusedam  '  Hibernica,  Gallicis  antiquis 
fimilia,  jacola  nlmiriim  peditura  levis  armaturae  quos  Kernos 
vocant,  nee  non  fecures  i*c  loric.-e  ferrese  peditum  illorum  gra- 
vioris  armaturae,  quos  Gallog!aJ/ios  appellant."  Warcei  Antiq. 
Hiler.  cap.  vi.     Warburton. 

Of  and  with  are  indifcriminately  ufed  by  our  ancient  writers. 

So,  in  The  Spanijh  Tragedy  : 

"  Peform'd  of  pl-^afure  by  your  fon  the  prince." 

Again,  in  God's  Revenge  agninft  Murder,  hift.  vi  :  ""  Sypon- 
tus  in  the  mean  time  is  prepared  of  two  wicked  gondoliers," 
&c.  Again,  in  The  Hifiory  of  Helyas  Knight  of  the  Sun,  bl.  1. 
no  date  :  **  — he  was  well  garnilhed  of  fpear,  fword,  and  ar- 
moure,"  &c.  Thefe  are  a  few  out  of  a  thoufand  inftances 
which  might  be  brought  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

Kernes  and  Gallowglaffes  are  chara6ter!zed  in  The  Legend  of 
Roger  Mortimer.     See  The  Mirror  for  Magifirates  : 
"  — -■ —  the  Gallowglas,  the  Kerne, 
"  Yield- or  not  yield,  whom  fo  they  take,  they  flay." 
See  alfo  Stanyhurft's  Defcription  of  Ireland,   ch.  viii.  fol.  28. 
HolinfJied,  edit.  1577-     Steevens. 

The  old  copy  has  Gallow-groJJes.  Correfted  by  the  editor  of 
the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

*  And  fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  fmiling,']  The  old 
copy  has — quarry  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  read  quaml.  QuaiTel 
was  formerly  ufed  for  caufe,  or  for  the  occafion  of  a  quarrel, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  that  fenfe  in  Holinilied's  account  of  the 
ftory  of  Macbeth,  who,  upon  the  creati)U  of  the  Prince  of 
Cumberland,  thought,  fays  the  hiftorian,  that  he  had  a  juft 
quarrel  to  endeavour  after  the  crown.  The  fenfe  therefore  is. 
Fortune  fmiling  on  his  execrable  caufe,  &c.     Johnson. 

The  word  quarrel  occurs  in  Holinfhed's  relation  of  this  very 
fa6t,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  fufficient  nroof  of  its  hav'ng 
been  the  term  here  employed  by  Shakfpeare  :  "  Out  of  the 
■jpveftern  ifles  there  came  to  Macdowald  a  great  multitude  of 
people,  to  afiift  him  in  that  rebellious  quarrel."  Befides,  Mac- 
do  wald's  ^warry  (i.e.  game)  muft  have  conf  ""ted  o{  Duncans 
friends,  and  would  the  fpeaker  then  have  applied  the  epithet — 
damned  to  them  ?  and  what  have  the  fmiles  of  fortune  to  dc 

Vol.  X.  C 
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Show'd  like  a  rebel's  whore :  5  But  all's  too  weak : 

For  brave  Macbeth,  (well  he  deferves  that  name,) 

Difdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandifh'd  Iteel, 

Which  Imok'd  with  bloody  execution, 

Like  valour's  minion, 

Carv'd  out  his  paffiige,  till  he  fac'd  the  flave ;  ^ 

over  a  carnage,  when  we  have  defeated  our  enemies  ?  Her 
bufinels  is  then  at  an  end.  Her  fmiles  or  frowns  are  no  longer 
of  any  confequence.  We  only  talk  of  thefe,  while  we  are  pur- 
fuing  our  quarrel,  and  the  event  of  it  is  uncertain. 

The  word — quarrel,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  occurs  alfo  in  MS. 
HarL  469O :  "  Thanne  fir  Edward  of  Bailoll  towke  his  leve  oft' 
king  Edwarde,  and  went  ayenne  into  Scottelonde,  and  was  fo 
grete  a  lorde,  and  fo  moche  had  his  wille,  that  he  touke  no 
hede  to  hem  that  halpe  him  in  his  quarelle  ;"  &c.    Steevens. 

The  reading  propofed  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  his  explanation  of 
it,  are  ftrongly  fupported  by  a  palTage  in  our  author's  King 
John  : 

"  And  put  his  caufe  and  quarrel 

"  To  the  difpofing  of  the  cardinal." 
Again,  in  this  play  of  Macbeth  : 

" and  the  chance,  of  goodnefs, 

"  Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel.'' 
Here  we  have  ivarranhd  quarrel,  the  exaft  oppofite  of  damned 
quarrel,  as  the  text  is  now  regulated. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  EJJ'ays,  ufes  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  : 
"Wives  are  young  men's  miflreffes,  companions  for  middle  age, 
and  old  men's  nurfes ;  fo  as  a  man  may  have  a  qicarrel  to  marry, 
when  he  will."     Malone. 

5  Show'd  lihe  a  rebel's  whore  :~\  I  fuppofe  the  meaning  is, 
that  fortune,  while  fhe  fmiled  on  him,  deceived  him.  Shak- 
fpeare  probably  alludes  to  Macdowald's  firft  fuccefsful  adion, 
elated  by  which  he  attempted  to  purfue  his  fortune,  but  loft  his 
life.     Malone. 

*'  Like  valour  s  minion, 

Carv'd  out  his  pajfage,  till  he  facd  the  ,Jlave  ;"]     The  old 
copy  reads — 

Like  valour  s  minion,  carv'd  out  his  pajfage 
Till  he  fac'd  the  Jlave. 
As  an  hemiftich  muft  be  admitted,  it  feems  more  favourable 
to  the  metre  that  it  fliould  be  fouud  where  it  is  now  left. — 
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And  ne'er  {hook  hands j^  nor  bade  farewell  to  hitn, 
Till  he  unfeam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps,* 
And  fix'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 


Till  he  facd  the  Jlave,  could  never  be  defigned  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  verfe,  if  harmony  were  at  all  attended  to  in  its 
conftru6tion.     Steevens, 

Lihe  valour  s  minion,]     So,  in  King  John  : 

" fortune  Iball  cull  forth, 

"  Out  of  one  fide,  her  happy  minion."     Malone. 

'  And  ne'er  Jliook  hands,  &c.]  The  old  copy  reads — Which 
nev'r. 

Jliook  hands — ]     So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  Ill : 

"  Till  our  King  Henry  had  Jhook  hands  with  death." 

Steevens. 

Mr.  Pope,  inftead  of  which,  here,  and  in  many  other  places, 
reads — who.  But  there  is  no  need  of  change.  There  is 
fcarcely  one  of  our  author's  plays  in  which  he  has  not  ufed 
which  for  who.  So,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  :  "  — the  old  fhep- 
herd,  which  ftands  by,"  &c.     Malone. 

The  old  reading — Which  never,  appears  to  indicate  that  fome 
antecedent  words,  now  irretrievable,  were  omitted  in  the  play- 
houfe  manufcript ;  unlefs  the  compofitor's  eye  had  caught  which 
from  a  foregoing  line,  and  printed  it  inftead  of  And.  Which, 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  cannot  well  have  been  fubftituted  for 
who,  becaufe  it  will  refer  to  the  Jlave  Macdonwald^  inftead  of 
his  conqueror  Macbeth.     Steevens. 

^  he  unjeaw'd  him  Jrom  the  nave  to  the  chaps,']     We 

feldom  hear  of  fuch  terrible  crofs  blows  given  and  received  but 
by  giants  and  mifcreants  in  Amadis  de  Gaule.  Befides,  it  muft 
be  a  ftrange  aukward  flxoke  that  could  unrip  him  upwards  from 
the  navel  to  the  chaps.     But  Shakfpeare  certainly  wrote  : 

he  unfeamd  him  Jrom  the  nape  to  the  chaps. 

i.  e.  cut  his  Ikull  in  two ;  which  might  be  done  by  a  High- 
lander's fword.  This  was  a  reafonable  blow,  ancivery  naturally 
exprefled,  on  fuppofing  it  given  when  the  head  of  the  wearied 
combatant  was  reclining  downwards  at  the  latter  end  of  a  long 
duel.  For  the  nape  is  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  where  the 
vertelrce  join  to  the  bone  of  the  ikull.     So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  O  !  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  towards  the  napes 
of  your  necks." 

The  word  imfeamed  likewife  becomes  very  proper,  and  alludes 
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Dun,  O,  valiant  coiilin  !  worthy  gentleman ! 
Sold.  As  whence  the  fun  'gins  his  reflexion  ^ 

to  the  future  which  goes  crofs  the  crown  of  the  head  in  that 
dire6tion  called  the  futura  fagittalis;  and  which,  confequently, 
muft  be  opened  by  fuch  a  ftroke.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Milton, 
who  in  his  youth  read  and  imitated  our  poet  much,  particularly 
in  his  Comus,  was  misled  by  this  corrupt  reading.  For  in  the 
manufcript  of  that  poem,  in  Trinity-College  library,  the  follow- 
ing lines  are  read  thus :  '' 

"  Or  drag  him  by  the  curls,  and  cleave  his  fcalpe 

"  Down  to  the  hippes." 
An  evident  imitation  of  this  corrupted  paflage.     But  he  altered 
it  witli  better  3udgn:>ent  to — 

" to  a  foal  death 

*'  Curs'd  as  his  life."     Warburton. 

The  old  reading  rs  certainly  the  true  one,  being  juftified  by  a 
paflage  in  Dido  Queene  of  Carthage,  by  Thomas  Nafh,   1594: 

*'  Then  from  the  7iavel  to  the  throat  at  once 

"  He  ript  old  Priam." 
So  Hkewife  in  an  ancient  MS.  entitled  The  Boke  of  Huntyng, 
that  is  cleped  Mayjter  of  Game :  Cap.  V.    "  Som  men  haue 
fey  hym  ilitte  a  man  fro  the  kne  up  to  the  breji,  and  flee  hym 
all  ftarke  dede  at  o  ftrok."     Steevens. 

Again,  by  the  following  paflfage  in  an  unpubliflied  play,  en- 
titled The  Witch,  by  Thomas  Middleton,  in  which  the  fame 
wound  is  defcribed,  though  the  ftroke  is  reverfed  : 

*'  Draw  it,  or  I'll  rip  thee  down  from  neck  to  navel, 
"  Though  there's  fmall  glory  int."     Malone, 

^  J.s  whence  the  fun  'gins  his  reflexion — ]  The  thought  is 
cxprelfed  with  fome  obfcurity,  but  the  plain  meaning  is  this : 
As  the  fame  quarter,  tvhence  the  llefflng  of  day -light  arifet, 
fometimes  fends  us,  ly  a  dreadful  reverfe,  the  calamities  of 
fiorjns  and  tetnpefts  ;  fo  the  glorious  client  of  Macheth's  viSiory, 
which  proniifed  us  the  comforts  of  peace,  teas  immediately  fiic- 
reeded  by  the  alarming  news  of  the  Norwcyan  inrajion.  The 
natural  hiftorj''  of  the  winds,  &rc.  is  foreign  to  the  explanation  of 
this  paflage.  Shakfpeare  does  not  mean,  in  conformity  to  any 
Theory,  to  fay  that  ftorms  generally  come  from  the  eaft.  If  it 
be  allowed  that  they  fometimes  ilfue  from  that  quarter,  it  is 
fuflScient  for  the  piirpofe  of  his  comparifon.     Steevens. 

The  ruitural  hiftory  of  the  winds,  &c.  was  idly  introduced 
on  this  occalion  by  Dr.  Warburton.     Sir  William  D'Avenant's 
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Shipwrecking  ftorms  and  direful  thunders  break ;  * 
So  from   that   fpring,   whence  comfort   feem'd  to 

come, 
Difcomfort  fwells.^    Mark,  king  of  Scotland,  mark : 
No  fooner  juflice  had,  with  valour  arm'd, 
Compeird  thefe  Ikipping  Kernes  to  truft  their  heels; 
But  the  Norweyan  lord,  furveying  vantage, 
With  furbifh'd  arms,  and  new  fupplies  of  men, 
Began  a  frefh  aflault. 

Dun.  Difmay'd  not  this 

Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? 

Sold.  Yes ;  3 


reading  of  this  palFage,  in  an  alteration  of  this  play,  publifhed  in 
quarto,  in  16/4,  aftbrds  a  reafonably  good  comment  upon  it : 
"  But  then  this  day-break  of  our  vi6tory 
"  Serv'd  but  to  light  us  into  other  dangers, 
"  That  fpring  from  whence  our  hopes  did  feem  to  rife." 

Malone. 

*  thunders  break;]     The  word  breah  is  wanting  in  the 

oldeft  copy.     The  other  folios  and  Rowe  read — Ireaking.     Mr, 
Pope  made  the  emendation,     Steevens. 

Break,  which  was  fuggefted  by  the  reading  of  the  fecond 
folio,  is  very  unlikely  to  have  been  the  word  omitted  in  the 
original  copy.  It  agrees  with  thunders  ; — but  who  ever  talked 
of  the  breaking  of  a  ftorm  ?     Malone. 

The  phrafe,  I  believe,  is  fufficiently  common.  Thus  Dryden, 
In  J II  for  Love,  &c.  A6t  I : 

" the  Roman  camp 

"  Hangs  o'er  us  black  and  threat'ning,  like  a  Jiorvi 
"  Jufl;  breaking  o'er  our  heads.  ' 
Again,  in  Ogilby's  verlion  of  the  l/th  Iliad  : 
"  He6tor  oer  all  an  iron  tempeft  fpreads, 
*'  Th'  impending  y/o?-»i  will  break  upon  our  heads." 

Steevens. 

*  Difcomfort  fwells.']  Difcomfort  the  natural  oppofite  to 
confort.     Johnson. 

^   Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo-, 
Sold.  Yes(]     The  readei 

cannot  fail  to  obferve,  that  fome  word,  neceflary  to  complett 
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As  fparrows,  eagles ;  or  the  hare,  the  lion. 

If  I  fay  footh,  I  muft  report  they  were 

As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks ;  * 

So  they 

Doubly  redoubled  ftrokes  5  upon  the  foe : 

the  verfe,  has  been  omitted  in  the  old  copy.  Sir  T.  Kanmef 
reads — 

Our  captains,  hrave  Macbeth,  Sec.     Steevens. 

*  As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks;  &c.]  That  is^ 
with  double  charges ;  a  metonymy  of  the  effe€t  for  the  caufe. 

Heath. 
Mr,  Theobald  has  endeavoured  to  improve  the  fenfe  of  thi§ 
paflage,  by  altering  the  pun6tuation  thus  : 

. they  71' ere 

As  cannons  overcharged ;  with  double  cracks 

So  they  redoubled  ftrokes . 

He  declares,  with  fome  degree  of  exultation,  that  he  has  no 
idea  of  a  cannon  charged  with  double  cracks ;  but  furely  the 
great  author  will  not  gain  much  by  an  alteration  which  makes 
him  fay  of  a  hero,  that  he  redoubles  Jir ok es  ?vith  double  cracks, 
an  expreflion  not  more  loudly  to  be  applauded,  or  more  eafily 
pardoned,  than  that  which  is  rejefted  in  its  favour. 

That  a  cannon  is  charged  with  thunder,  or  with  double  thun- 
ders, may  be  written,  not  only  without  nonfenfe,  but  with  ele- 
gance, and  nothing  elfe  is  here  meant  by  cracks,  which,  in  the 
time  of  this  writer,  was  a  word  of  fuch  emphalis  and  dignity, 
that  in  this  play  he  terms  the  general  dilfolution  of  nature  the 
crack  of  doom.     Johnson. 

Crack  is  ufed  on  a  fimilar  occafion  by  Barnaby  Googe,  in  his 
Cupido  Conquered,   1563  : 

"  The  canon's  cracke  begins  to  roore 
"  And  darts  full  thycke  they  flye, 
"  And  cover'd  thycke  the  armyes  both, 
"  And  framde  a  counter -fkye." 
Barbour,  the  old  Scotch  Poet,  calls  fire-arms — "  crakys  of  war." 

Steevens. 
Again,  in  the  old  play  of  King  John,  1591,  and  applied,  as 
here,  to  ordnance : 

" as  harmlefs  and  without  effeft, 

"  As  is  the  echo  of  ^  cannon's  crack."     Malone. 

5  Doubly  redoubled  ftrokes  &c.]     So,  \n  King  Richard  II : 
"  And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled, 
"  Fall,"  &c. 
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Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reekhig  wounds, 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha,^ 

I  cannot  tell : 

But  I  am  faint,  my  gafhes  cry  for  help. 

Dun.    So  well  thy  words  become  thee,  as  thy 
wounds ; 
They  fmack  of  honour  both : — Go,  get  him  fur- 
geons.  \_Eiit  Soldier,  attended. 


The  irregularity  of  the  metre,  however,  induces  me  to  believe 
our  author  wrote — 

they  iverc 

As  cannons  ovcrcharg'd  with  doulle  cracks. 
Doubly  redoubl'mg  Jirokes  upon  the  foe. 
For  this  thought,  however,  Shaklpeare  might  have  been  in- 
debted to  Caxton's   Recuyel,  &c.     "  The    batayll    was    fliarp, 
than  the  grekes  doivlLid  and  redowblid  their  Jirokes,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

*  Or  memorize  another  Golgotha,']  That  is,  or  make 
another  Golgotha,  which  fliould  be  celebrated  and  delivered 
down  to  pollerity,  with  as  frequent  mention  as  the  firft. 

Heath. 
The  word  memorize,  which  fome  fuppofe  to  have  been  coined 
by  Shakfpeare,  is  ufed  by  Spenfer,  in  a  fonnet  to  Lord  Buck- 
Jiurft,  prefixed  to  his  Pajiorals,   \5JQ  : 

"  In  vaine  I  thinke,  right  honourable  lord, 
"  By  tliis  rude  rime  to  memorize  thy  name." 

T.  Warton. 
The  word  is  likewife  ufed  by  Drayton  ;  and  by  Chapman,  in 
his  tranflation  of  the  fecond  Book  of  Homer,   I5g8  : 

" which  let  tliy  thoughts  be  fure  to  memorize.'^ 

Again,  in  the  third  Iliad  : 

" ^and  Clymene,  whom  fame 

"  Hatli,  for  her  fair  eyes,  memorizd." 
And  again,  in  a  copy  of  verfes  prefixed  to  Sir  Arthur  Gorges's 
tranflation  of  Lucan,   l6l4  : 

"  Of  them  whofe  afts  tliey  mean  to  memorize." 

Steevjbns, 
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Enter  Rosse.' 


Who  comes  here  ?  ^ 

Mal.  The  worthy  thane  of  Rofle. 

Len.  What  a  hafte  looks  through  his  eyes  !  So 
fhould  he  look, 
That  feems  to  fpeak  things  ftrange.9 


7  Enter  Rofle.]  The  old  copy — Enter  Rofle  and  Angus  : 
but  as  only  the  name  of  Roffe  is  fpoken  to^  or  fpeaks  any  thing 
in  the  remaining  part  of  this  fcene,  and  as  Duncan  expreffes 
himfelf  in  the  lingular  number, — 

"  Whence  cam'ft  thou,  wortliy  thane  ?" 
Angux  may  be  conlidered  as  a  fuperfluous  chara6ter.     Had  his 
prefent  appearance  been  defigned,   the  King  would  naturally 
have  taken  feme  notice  of  him.     Steevens. 

It  is  clear,  from  a  fubfequent  paflage,  that  the  entry  of 
Angus  was  here  defigned  ;  for  in  fcene  iii.  he  again  enters  with 
PiOli'e,  and  fays, — 

"  — —  IVe  are  fent 

**  To  give  thee  from  our  royal  mafter  thanks." 

Malone, 
Becaufe  Rojfe  and  Angus  accompany  each  other  in  a  fubfe- 
quent fcene,  does  it  follow  that  they  make  their  entrance  toge- 
ther on  tlie  prefent  occafion  ?     Steevens. 

^  Who  comes  here  ?]  The  latter  word  is  here  employed  as  a 
diffyllable.     Malone. 

Mr,  Malone  has  already  direfted  us  to  read — There — as  a 
diffyllable,  but  without  fupporting  his  diredion  by  one  example 
of  fuch  a  pra6tice. 

I  fufpeiSt  that  the  poet  wrote — 

Who  is't  comes  here  ?  or — But  who  comes  here  ? 

Steevens. 

'  —— So  Jliould  he  looh, 

That  feems  to  /peak  things  JlrangeJ]  The  meaning  of 
this  paffage,  as  it  now  flands,  is,  fo  JJiould  he  look,  that  looks 
as  if  he  told  things  Jlrange.  But  Roffe  neither  yet  told  ftrange 
things,  nor  could  look  as  if  he  told  them,  Lenox  only  con- 
jeftured  from  his  air  that  he  had  Itraiige  things  to  tell;,  and 
therefore  undoubtedly  faid  ■ 
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RossE.  God  fave  the  king ! 

Dun.  Whence  cam'fl:  thou,  worthy  thane  ? 

RossE.  From  Fife,  great  king^ 

Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  Iky,* 

JVliat  a  hq/fe  looks  through  his  eyes/ 

So  Jliould  he  look,  that  teems  to  /peak  things  Jlrange, 
He  looks  like  one  that  is  big  with  fomething"  of  importance ;  a 
metaphor  fo  natural  that  it  is  every  day  uied  in  common  dif- 
courfe.     Johnson. 

Mr,  M.  Mafon  obferves,  that  the  meaning  of  Lenox  is, 
*'  So  Ihould  he  look,  who  feems  as  if  he  had  ftrange  things  to 
fpeak," 

The  following  paflage  in  The  Tempefi  feems  to  afford  no 
unapt  comment  upon  this : 

" '  pr'ythee,  fay  on  : 

*'  The  fetting  of  thine  eye  and  cheek,  proclaim 
"  A  matter  from  thee — ." 
Again,  in  King  Richard  II : 

*'  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  fky,  8:c. 
"  So  may  you,  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye, 
"  My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  fay." 

Steevens. 

That  feems  to  fpeak  things  Jlrange.']    i.  e.  that  feems  about 

to  fpeak  ftrange  things.     Our  author  himfelf  furnifhes  us  with 

the  beft  comment  on  this  paflage.     In  Antony  and  Cleopatra 

we  meet  with  nearly  tlie  fame  idea  : 

"  The  bufinefs  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him."  Malone. 

^  ■■  flout  tlie  Jky,]     The  banners   may  be  poetically  de- 

fcribed  as  waving  in  mockery  or  defance  of   the  Iky.     So,  in 
King  Edward  III.   ISQQ  : 

"  And  new  rcplenifli'd  pendants  cuff  the  air, 
''  And  beat  the  wind,  that  for  their  gaudinefs 
''  Struggles  to  kifs  them," 
The  fenfc  of  the   paflage,   however,    colleftively  taken,  is 
this  :    Where  the  triumphant  f  utter  of  the  Norweyan  Jiandarch 
ventilates  or  cools  the  foldiers  who  had  been  heated  through 
their  efforts  to  fecure  fuch  numerous  trophies  of  viSiory. 

Steevens. 
Again,  in  King  John  : 

"  Mocking  the  air,  with  colours  idly  fpread." 
This  paflage  has  perhaps  been  mifunderftood.     The  meaning 
feems  to  be,  not  that  the  Norweyan  banners  proudly  infulted 
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And  fan  our  people  cold.^ 

Norway  himfelF,  with  terrible  numbers, 

Affiited  by  that  moft  difloyal  traitor 

The  thane  of  Cawdor,  'gan  a  difmal  confli6l : 

Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapp'd  in  proof,^ 

Confronted  him  with  felf-comparifons,4 

Point  againft  point  rebellions,  arm  'gainft  arm. 

Curbing  his  lavifh  fpirit :  And,  to  conclude. 

The  vidlory  fell  on  us ; 

the  flcy  ;  but  that,  the  ftandards  being  taken  by  Duncan's  forces, 
and  fixed  in  the  ground^  the  colours  idly  flapped  about,  ferving 
only  to  cool  the  conquerors,  inftead  of  being  proudly  difplayed 
by  their  former  poffelfors.  The  line  in  King  John,  therefore, 
is  the  moft  perfe6t  comment  on  this.     Ma  lone. 

*  And  fan  our  people  cold.']  In  all  probability,  fome  words 
tliat  rendered  this  a  complete  verfe  have  been  omitted  ;  a  lofs 
more  frequently  to  be  deplored  in  the  prefent  tragedy,  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  of  Shakfpeare.     Steevens. 

^  Till  that  Bellona'i  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof,]  lliis  paf- 
fage  may  be  added  to  the  many  others,  which  ihow  how  little 
Shakfpeare  knew  of  ancient  mythology.     Henley. 

Our  author  might  have  been  influenced  by  Hohnfhed,  who, 
p.  5Q7,  fpeaking  of  King  Henry  V.  fays  :  "  He  declared  that 
the  goddefle  of  battell,  called  BeUona,"  &c.  &c.  Shakfpeare, 
therefore,  hallily  concluded  that  the  Goddefs  of  War  was 
wife  to  the  God  of  it  5  or  might  have  been  misled  by  Chapman's 
verfion  of  a  line  in  the  oth  Iliad  of  Homer  : 

•Mars  himfelf,  match'd  with  his  female  mate. 


"  The  dread  Bellona  :■ 


Lapt  in  proof ,  is,  defended  by  armour  of  proof.    Steevens. 

■*  Confronted  him  with  felf-comparifons,']  By  him,  in  this 
verfe,  is  meant  Norway ;  as  the  plain  confl;ru6lion  of  the 
Englilli  requires.  And  the  afliftance  the  tharie  of  Cawdor  had 
given  Norway,  was  underhand ;  (which  Rolfe  and  Angus,  in- 
deed, had  difcovered,  but  was  unknown  to  Macbeth  ;)  Cawdor 
being  in  the  court  all  this  while,  as  appears  from  Angus's  fpeech 
to  Macbeth,  when  he  meets  him  to  falute  him  with  the  title, 
and  infinuates  his  crime  to  be  lining  the  rebel  with  hidden  help 
and  'vantage. 

ivith  felf-comparifons,]     1.  e.  gave  him  as  good  as  he 

brought,  fliew'd  he  was  his  equal.    Warburton. 
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Dun.  Great  happinefs ! 

RossE.  That  now 
Sweno,  the  Norvvays'  king,5  craves  compofition ; 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men, 
Till  he  difburfed,  at  Saint  Colmes'  inch,^ 
Ten  thoufand  dollars  to  our  general  ufe. 

Dun.  No  more  that  thane  of  Cawdor  (hall  de- 
ceive 
Our  bofom  intereil : — Go,  pronounce  his  death,? 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

5  That  now 
Sweno,  the  Nortvays'  king,']     The  prefent  irregularity  of 
metre  induces  me  to  believe  that — Sweno  was  only  a  marginal 
reference,  injudicioufly  thruft  into  the  text }  and  that  the  line 
originally  flood  thus  : 

That  now  the  Norwai/s'  king  craves  compojition. 
Could  it  have  been  neceffary  for  Rofle  to  tell  Duncan  the 
name  of  his  old  enemy,  the  king  of  Norway  ?     Steevens. 

^  Saint  Colmes'  inch,]      Colmes  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 

diflyllable. 

Colmes" -inch,  now  called  Inchcomh,  is  a  Imall  ifland  lying  in 
the  Firth  of  Edinburgh,  with  an  abbey  upon  it,  dedicated  to 
St.  Columb ;  called  by  Camden  Inch  Colm,  or  The  Ifle  of  Co- 
lumla.     Some  of  the  modern  editors,  without  authority,  read — 

Saint  Colmes'-kill  Ijle : 
but  very  erroneoufly  ;  for  Colmes'  Inch,  and  Colm-kill,  are  two 
ditferent  illands  ;  the  former  lying  on  the  eaflern  coafl,  near 
the  place  where   the  Danes  were  defeated ;  the  latter  in  the 
weftern  feas,  being  the  famous  lona,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

Holinflied  thus  relates  the  whole  circumftance  :  "  The  Danes 
that  efcuped,  and  got  once  to  their  Jliips,  ob teined  oi  Mzkhtih 
for  a  great  fumme  of  gold,  that  fuch  of  their  friends  as  were 
flaine,  might  be  buried  in  Saint  Colmes  Inch.  In  memorie 
whereof  many  old  fepultures  are  yet  in  the  faid  Inch,  there  to 
be  feene  graven  with  the  armes  of  the  Danes."  Inch,  or  Injlie, 
in  the  Irllh  and  Erfe  languages,  fignifies  an  ifland.  See  Lhuyd's 
Archeeologia.     Steevens. 

'  pronounce  his  death,']     The  old  copy,  injurioufly  to 

metre,  reads — 

■ pronounce  his  T^refent  death.     Steevens. 
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RossE.  ril  fee  it  done. 

Dun.  What  he  hath  loll,  noble  Macbeth  hath 
won.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    III. 

^  Heath, 
Thunder.     Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1  fViTCH.  Where  hall  thou  been,  lifter  ? 

2  Witch.  Killing  fwine.^ 

3  JViTCH.  Sifter,  where  thou  ?  ^ 

1  Witch.  A  failor's  wife  had  chefnuts  in  her  lap, 
And  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd  : — 
Give  me,  quoth  I  : 


*  Killing  Jivine.']  So,  in  a  DeteSiioii  of  damnable  Driftes 
praSiized  by  three  Witches,  Sec.  arraigned  at  Chelmisforde  in 
Ejjkr,  1579,  bl.  1.  12mo.  "  — Item,  alfo  Ihe  came  on  a  tyme 
to  the  houl'e  of  one  Robert  Lathburie  &rc.  who  diflyking  her 
dealyng,  fent  her  home  emptie ;  but  prefently  after  her  depar- 
ture, his  hogges  fell  ficke  and  died,  to  the  number  of  twentie." 

Steevens. 

^  1  Witch.   JFhere  hqfi  thou  been,  fifter? 

2  Witch.  Killing  f wine. 

3  AVitch.  Sifter,  where  thou  .'']  Thus  the  old  copy  ;  yet 
1  cannot  help  fuppoftng  that  thefe  three  fpeeches,  coUedively 
taken,  were  meant  to  form  one  verfe,  as  follows  : 

1  IVilch.  Where  haft  been,  fifter  ? 

2  Witch.  Killing  fwine. 

3  Witch.  Where  thou  ? 
If  my  fuppofition  be  well  founded,  there  is  as  little  reafon 

for  preferving  the  ufelefs  thou  in  the  firft  line,  as  the  repetition 
efjijier,  in  the  third.    Steevens. 
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Aroint  thee,  ivitch  ! '  the  rump-fed  ronyon  -  cries.5 


'  Aroint  thee,  iritch  f]    Aroint,  or  avauntj  be  gone.     Pope. 

In  one  of  the  folio  editions  the  reading  is — Anoint  thee,  in  a 
fenfe  very  confiftent  with  the  common  account  of  witches^  who 
are  related  to  perform  many  fupernatural  a6ts,  by  the  means  of 
unguents,  and  particularly  to  fly  through  the  air  to  the  places 
where  they  meet  at  their  hellifli  feftivals.  In  this  fenfe,  anoint 
thee,  witch,  will  mean,  aivay,  witch,  to  your  infernal  aOhnbly. 
This  reading  I  was  inclined  to  favour,  becaufe  I  had  met  with 
the  word  aroint  in  no  other  author  ;  till  looking  into  Hearne's 
ColleBions,  I  found  it  in  a  very  old  drawing,  tliat  he  has  pub- 
liihed,*  in  which  St.  Patrick  is  reprefented  vifiting  hell,  and 
putting  the  devils  into  great  confufion  by  his  prefence,  of  whom 
one,  that  is  driving  the  damned  before  him  with  a  prong,  has  a 
label  ifl'uing  out  of  his  mouth  with  tliefe  words,  out  out 
Arongt,  of  which  the  laft  Ls  evidently  the  fame  with  arointf 
and  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  in  this  paifage.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  memory,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  appears  to 
have  deceived  him  in  more  than  a  tingle  inftance.  The  fubjeft 
of  the  above-mentioned  drawing  is  afcertained  by  a  label  affixed 
to  it  in  Gothick  letters.  Irfus  Chrijtus,  refurgens  a  inortuis 
fpoliat  infernum.  My  predecefTor,  indeed,  might  have  been 
misled  by  an  uncouth  abbreviation  in  the  Sacred  Name. 

The  words — Out  out  arongt,  are  add  relied  to  our  Redeemer 
by  Satan,  who,  the  better  to  enforce  them,  accompanies  them 
with  a  blafi:  of  the  horn  he  holds  in  his  right  hand.  Tartareum 
intendit  cornu.  If  the  inftrument  he  grafps  in  his  left  hand 
was  meant  for  a  prong,  it  is  of  lingular  make.     Ecce  Jig?ium, 


Satan  is  not  "  driving  the  damned  before  him  3"  nor  is  any 


*  See  Ectypa  Faria  &c.  Studio  et  cura  Thomce  Hearne,  &c.  1737. 

iJTE£VENS- 
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Her  hufband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  niafter  o'the  Tiger  i 

other  daemon  prefent  to  undertake  that  office.  Redemption, 
not  punifliment,  is  the  lubject  of  the  piece. 

This  ftory  of  Chrift's  exploit,  in  his  defcenfus  ad  inferos, 
(as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  lias  obferved  in  a  note  on  Chaucer,  3512,) 
is  taken  from  the  Gofpel  of  Nicodemus,  and  was  called  by  our 
anceftors  the  harrowinge  of  helle,  under  which  title  it  was 
reprefented  among  the  Chefter  Whitfun  Playes,  MS.  Harl. 
2013. 

Rynt  you,  wilch,  quoth  Beffe  Locket  to  her  mother,  is  a 
nortli  country  proverb.  The  word  is  ufed  again  in  King  Lear : 
"  And  aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee." 

Anoint  is  the  reading  of  the  folio  1664,  a  book  of  no  au- 
thority,    Steevens. 

*  ^Ae  rump-fed  rowyow — ]  The  chief  cooks  in  noble- 
men's families,  colleges,  religious  houfes,  hol'pitals,  &c.  anci- 
ently claimed  the  emokii^ients  or  kitchen  fees  of  kidneys,  fat, 
trotters,  rujups,  &rc.  which  they  fold  to  the  poor.  The  weird 
filter  in  this  fcene,  as  an  infult  on  the  poverty  of  the  woman 
who  had  called  her  witch,  reproaches  her  poor  abjeft  ftate,  as 
not  being  able  to  procure  better  provilion  than  offals,  which 
are  conlidered  as  the  refufe  of  the  tables  of  others. 

CoLEPEPER. 

So,  in  The  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  Pritice  Edivard, 
1474,  the  following  fees  are  allowed  :  "  mutton's  heads,  the 
rumpcs  of  every  beefe,"  &c.  Again^  in  The  Ordinances  of  the 
Houfehold  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence :  '';  — tlie  hinder  flianke* 
of  the  mutton,  witli  the  rumpc,  to  be  feable." 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Staple  of  News,  old  Penny-boy  fays 
to  the  Cook  : 

"  And  then  remember  meat  for  my  two  dogs  ; 
"  Fat  flaps  of  mutton,  kidneys,  rumps,"  &c. 
Again,  in  JFit  at  feveral  Weapons,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
"  A  niggard  to  your  commons,  that  you're  fain 
"  To  fize  your  belly  out  with  fhoulder  fees, 
"  With  kidneys,  rumps,  and  cues  of  Angle  beer." 
In  The  Book  of  Haukynge,  &c.   (commonly  called  The  Book 
of  St.  Albans)  bl.  1.   no  date,  among  the  proper  terms  ufed  in 
kepyng  of  haukes,  it  is  faid  :   "  The  hauke  tyreth  upon  rumps" 

Steevens. 


^  ronyon  cries.'\     i.  e.    fcabby  or  mangy  woman.     Fr. 

rogneux,  royne,  fcurf.     Thus  Chaucer,  in  The  Romaunt  of  the 
Rofe,  p.  551  : 
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But  in  a  fieve  I'll  thither  fail,* 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail,5 


■  her  necke 


"  Withouten  blelne,  or  fcabbe,  or  roine." 
Shakfpeare  ules  the  rubilantive  again  in  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Wind/or,  and  the  adjeftive — roynijh,  in  As  you  like  it. 

Steevens. 
■  in  a  Jieve  Fll  thither  fail,']     Reginald  Scott,  in  his 


Difcovery  of  Witchcraft ,  1584,  fays  it  was  believed  that  witciies 
*'  could  Tail  in  an  egg  Ihell,  a  cockle  or  mufcle  lliell,  through 
and  under  the  tempettuous  feas."  Again,  fays  SirW.D'Avenant, 
,  in  his  Albovine,   lQ2Q  : 

"  He  lits  like  a  witch  failing  in  a  fieve." 
Again,  in  Newes  from  Scotland :  Declaririg  the  damnable 
Lift'  of  Doctor  Fian  a  notable  Sorcerer,  who  was  burned  at 
Edinbrough  in  Januarie  laji,  \5Ql ;  which  Do6tor  was  Regijier 
to  the  DeviU,  that  fundrie  Times  preached  at  North  Baricke 
Kirke,  to  a  Number  of  notorious  Witclies.  With  the  true 
Exanmiation  of  the  faid  Doctor  and  Witches,  as  they  uttered 
them  in  the  Pnfence  of  the  Scottijh  King.  Dfcovering  hour 
they  pretended  to  bewitch  and  drowne  his  Mojeftie  in  the  Sea 
comming  from  Denviarke,  with  other  fuch  wonderful  Matters 
as  the  like  hath  not  bin  heard  at  anie  Time.  Publfjhed  accord-' 
ing  to  the  Scottijh  Copie.  Printed  for  William  Wright : ■ 
*'  — and  that  all  they  together  went  to  fea,  each  one  in  a  riddle 
or  cive,  and  went  in  the  fame  very  fubftantially  with  flaggons  of 
wine,  making  merrie  and  drinking  by  the  way  in  the  fame 
riddles  or  cives,"  &c.  Dr.  Farmer  found  the  title  of  this  fcarce 
pamphlet  in  an  interleaved  ropy  of  Mauifells  Catalogue,  &c. 
1595,  with  additions  by  Archbiihop  Harfenet  and  Thomas  Baker 
the  Antiquarian.  It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  mention  that  I  have 
(ince  met  with  the  pamphlet  itfelf.     Steevens. 

5  And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail,]  It  fhould  be  remembered, 
(as  it  was  the  belief  of  tlie  times,)  that  though  a  witch  could 
alfume  the  form  of  any  animal  flie  pleafed,  the  tail  would  Itill 
be  wanting. 

The  reafon  given  by  fome  of  the  old  \^'riters,  for  fuch  a  defi- 
ciency, is,  that  though  the  hands  and  feet,  by  an  ealy  change, 
might  be  converted  into  the  four  paws  of  a  beaft,  there  was  Itill 
no  part  about  a  woman  which  corrcfponded  with  the  length  of 
tail  common  to  almofl:  all  our  four-footed  creatures. 

Steevens. 
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I'll  do,  I'll  do,  and  I'll  do.« 

2  Witch.  I'll  give  thee  a  wind.''  1 
1  Witch.  Thou  art  kind. 

3  Witch.  And  I  another. 

1  Witch.  I  myfelf  have  all  the  other ; 
And  the  very  ports  they  blow,^ 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know 

®  I'll  do,  I'll  do,  and  I'll  do. 

/'  the  Jliipman's  card. 

Look  what  I  have. 

Show  vie,  Jhow  me.' 

Thus  do  go  about,  alout ; ]  As  I  cannot  help  {uppofing 

this  fcene  to  have  been  uniformly  metrical  when  our  author' 
wrote  it,  in  its  prefent  Hate  I  fufpeft  it  to  be  clogged  with  inter- 
polations, or  mutilated  by  omiflions. 

Want  of  correfponding  rhymes  to  the  foregoing  lines,  induce 
me  to  hint  at  vacuities  which  cannot  be  fupplied,  and  intrufions 
which  (on  the  bare  authority  of  conjefture)  muft  not  be  expelled. 
Were  even  the  condition  of  modern  tranfcripts  for  the  ftage 
underftood  by  the  public,  the  frequent  accidents  by  which  a 
poet's  meaning  is  depraved,  and  his  meafure  vitiated,  wt)uld 
need  no  illuftraton,     Steevens. 

'  ril  give  thee  a  iv'uul.']  This  free  gift  of  a  wind  is  to  be 
confidered  as  an  aft  of  iitlerly  friendfliip,  for  witches  were  fup- 
pofed  to  fell  them.  So,  in  Summer  s  laji  IVill  and  Teftamait, 
i60G : 

"  ■         in  Ireland  and  in  Denmark  both, 
"  Witches  for  gold  v/\\\  fell  a  man  a  wind, 
"  Which  in  the  corner  of  a  napkin  wrap'd, 
"  Shall  blow  him  fafe  onto  what  coaft  he  will." 
Drayton,  in  his  Mooncalf,  fays  the  fame.     It  may  be  hoped/ 
however,  that  the  conduft  of  our  witches  did  not  relemble  tliat 
of  one  of  their  relations,  as  defcribed  in  an  Appendix  to  the 
old  tranflation  of  Marco  Paolo,  15/ g  :   "  — they  demanded  that 
he  fhould  give  them,  a  winde;  and  he  thewed,  letting  his  handes 
lehinde,  from  ivlience  the  icind  Jhould  come,"  &c.     Steevens. 

'  And  the  very  ports  they  blow,']  As  the  word  veri/  is  here 
of  no  other  ufe  than  to  fill  up  the  verfe,  it  is  likely  tliat  Shak- 
fpeare  wrote  variow^,  which  might  be  eafily  millaken  for  ver^/^ 
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I'the  fhipman's  card.^ 

I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay :  ^ 

Sleep  {hall,  neither  night  nor  day, 

being  either  negligently  read,  haftily  pronounced,  or  imperfeiSlly 
heard.     Johnson. 

The  very  ports  are  the  exa6t  ports.  Very  is  ufed  here  (as  in 
a  thoufand  inftances  which  might  be  brought)  to  exprefs  the 
declaration  more  emphatically. 

Inllead  of  ports,  however,  I  had  formerly  read  points ;  but 
erroneoully.  In  ancient  language,  to  blow  fometimes  means  to 
blow  upon.     So,  in  Dumain's  Ode  in  Loves  Labours  Loji  : 

"  Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow  ; — ." 
i.  e.  blow  upon  them.     We  ftill  fay,  it  blows  Eaft,  or  Weft, 
without  a  prepofition.     Stbevens. 

The  fnbftituted  word  was  firft  given  by  Sir  W.  D'Avenant, 
who,  in  his  alteration  of  this  play,  ha"s  retained  the  old,  while 
at  the  fame  time  he  furnifhed  Mr. Pope  with  the  new,  reading; 
"  I  myfelf  have  all  the  other. 
"  And  then  from  every  port  they  blow, 
*'  From  all  the  points  that  feamen  know."     Malone. 

•  the  JJiipmayis  cards']      So,    in  The  Microcqfmos  of 

John  Davies,  of  Hereford,  4to.  1005  : 

"  Befide  the  chiefe  windes  and  collaterall 
"  (Which  are  the  windes  indeed  of  chiefe  regard) 
"  Seamen  obferve  more,  thirtie  two  in  all, 
"  All  which  are  pointed  out  upon  the  carde." 
The  card  is  the  paper  on  which  the  winds  are  marked  under 
the  pilot's  needle ;   or  perhaps  the  fea-chart,  fo  called  in  oar 
author's  age.     Thus,  in  The  Loyal  SubjeB,  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher : 

"  The  card  of  goodnefs  in  your  minds,  that  fliews  you 
"  When  you  fail  falfe." 
Again,  in  Churchyard's  Prayfe  and  Reporte  of  Maijler  Marty ne 
Forhoijher's  Voyage  to  Meta  Incognita,  &c.  12mo.  bl.l.  15/8: 
"  There  the  generall  gaue  a  fpeciall  card  and  order  to  his  cap- 
taines  for  the  pafling  of  the  ftraites,"  &c.     Steevens. 

^  dry    as   hay:]      So,    Spenfer,    in   his   Fairy    Queen. 

B.  III.  c.  ix  : 

"  But  he  h  old  and  withered  as  hay.''     Steevens. 

Vol.  X.  D 
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Hang  upon  his  pent-houfe  lid  ;  ^ 
He  fhall  live  a  man  forbid  :  3 
Weary  iev'n-nights,  nine  times  nine, 
Shall  he  dwindle/  peak,  and  pine : 

^  Sleep  ^fliall,  neither  night  nor  day, 
Hang  upon  his  pent-houfe  lid ;']     So,  in  The  Miracles  of 
MoJ'es,  by  Michael  Drayton  : 

"  His  brows,  like  two  lleep  pent-houfes,  hung  down 
"  Over  his  eye-lids." 
There  was  an  edition  of  this  poem  in  l604,  but  I  know  not 
whether  thefe  lines  are  found  in  it.     Drayton  made  additions 
and  alterations  in  his  pieces  at  every  re-impreflion.     Malone. 

^  He  JJiall  live  a  man  forbid  :]  i.  e.  as  one  under  a  curfe, 
an  interdiction.     So,  afterwards  in  this  play  : 

"  By  his  own  interdiction  ftands  accurs''d." 

So,  among  the  Romans,  an  outlaw's  fentence  was,  Aquce  {ff 
Ignis  interdi£ti<) ;  i.  e.  he  was  forbid  the  ufe  of  water  and  fire, 
which  implied  the  nccejjity  of  lanijhment.     Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  very  juflly  explained  forbid  by  accurfed, 
but  without  giving  any  reafon  of  his  interpretation.     To  hid  is 
originally  to  pray,  as  in  this  Saxon  fragment : 
He  \y  jiip  •j)  bir  *;j  bote,  &c. 
He  is  il^ife  that  prays  and  makes  amends. 
As  to  for/.id  therefore  implies  to  prohibit,  in  oppofitlon  to 
the  word  bid  in  its  prefent  fenfe,  it  lignifies  by  the  fame  kind 
of  oppofition  to  anfe,  when  it  is  derived  from  the  fame  word 
in  its  primitive  meaning,     Johnson, 

To  bid,  in  the  fenfe  of  to  pray,  occurs  in  the  ancient  MS. 
romance  of  The  Sowdon  of  Babyloyne,  p.  78  : 
"  Kinge  Charles  kneled  adown 
"  To  kiffe  the  relikes  fo  goode, 
"  And  badde  there  an  oryfon 
"  To  that  lorde  that  deyde  on  rode." 
Aforbodin  fellow,  Scot,  lignifies  an  unhappy  one," 

Steevens, 
It  may  be  added  that  "  bitten  and  Fcrbieten,  in  the  German, 
fignity  to  pray  and  to  interdict."     S.  W, 

•*  Shall  he  dwindle,  isfc.}  This  mifchief  was  fuppofed  to 
be  put  in  execution  by  means  of  a  waxen  figure,  which  repre- 
fented  the  perfon  who  was  to  be  confumed  by  flow  degrees. 

So,  in  ^\'ebller■s  Dutchifs  of  Maify,  l623  : 
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Though  his  bark  cannot  be  loll. 
Yet  it  fliall  be  tempeft-tofs'cl.s 
Look  what  I  have. 

2  Witch.  Show  me,  (how  me* 

1  JViTCH.  Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb. 
Wreck' d,  as  homeward  he  did  come. 

[Drum  jvithin* 
,  3  Witch.  A  drum,  a  drum ; 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

'■'■ it  waftes  me  more 

*'  Than  wer't  my  pi6ture  fafliion'd  out  of  wax, 
"  Stuck  with  a  magick  needle,  and  then  buried 
"  In  fome  foul  dunghill." 
So  Holinfhed,  fpeaking  of  the  witchcraft  praftifed  to  deftroy 
King  Duffe : 

"  — >— found  one  of  the  witches  roafting  upon  a  wooden 
broch  an  image  of  wax  at  the  fire,  relembling  in  each  feature 
the  king's  perfon,  &c. 

" for  as  the  image  did  wafte  afore  the  fire,  fo  did  the 

bodie  of  tlie  king  break  forth  in  fweat.  And  as  for  the  words 
of  the  inchantment,  they  ferved  to  keep  him  ftill  waking  from 
Jleepe,''  &c. 

This  may  ferve  to  explain  the  foregoing  paflage  : 
"  Sleep  fliall  neither  night  nor  day 
"  Hang  upon  his  pent-houfe  lid." 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  227,  n.  4.     Steevens. 

^  Though  his  bark  cannot  be  Inji, 
Yet  itjhall  be  tempeft-tofs  d.']  So,  in  A^eivesfrovi  Scotland, 
ice.  a  pamphlet  already  quoted :  "  Againe  it  is  confefTed,  that 
the  faid  chriftened  cat  was  the  caufe  of  the  Kinges  Majefties 
JJiippe,  at  his  coming  forthe  of  Denmarke,  had  a  contrarie 
tvinde  to  the  reji  of  his  fliippes  then  beeing  in  his  companie, 
which  thing  was  moll:  ftraunge  and  true,  as  the  Kinges  Majeftie 
acknowledgeth,  for  when  the  reft  of  the  fliippes  had  a  faire  and 
good  winde,  then  was  the  winde  contrarie  and  altogether  againft 
his  Majeftie.  And  further  the  fayde  witch  declared,  that  his 
Majeftie  had  never  come  fafely  from  the  fea,  if  his  faith  had  not 
prevayled  above  their  ententions."  To  this  circumftance  per- 
haps our  author's  allufion  is  fufficiently  plain.     Steevens. 
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^LL.  The  weird  lifters^  hand  in  hand/ 
Pofters  of  the  Tea  and  land. 


*  The  weird  Jijlers,  hand  in  hand,']  Thefe  weird  Jifters, 
were  the  Fates  of  the  northern  nations ;  the  three  hand-maid* 
of  Odin.  Hce  nomivantiir  Valkyrice,  quas  fjuodvis  ad  prcelium 
Odinus  mittit.  Hce  viros  morti  deftinant,  et  viBoriam  guber' 
nant.  Gunna,  et  Rota,  et  Parcarum  minima  SkiiUda :  per 
aera  et  maria  equitant  femper  ad  viorituros  eligendos ;  et 
Ciedes  in  potejiafe  halent,  Bartholinus  de  Caufis  contemptae  k 
Danis  adhuc  Gentilibus  mortis.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  Shak- 
fpeare  makes  them  three ;  and  calls  them, 

Pnjiers  of  the  fea  and  land; 
and  intent  only  upon  death  and  mifchief.  However,  to  give 
this  part  of  his  work  the  more  dignity,  he  intermixes,  with  this 
Northern,  the  Greek  and  Roman  fuperftitions ;  and  puts  Hecate 
at  the  head  of  their  enchantments.  And  to  make  it  ftill  more 
familiar  to  the  common  audience  (which  was  always  his  point) 
he  adds,  for  another  ingredient,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  our  own 
country  fuperftitions  concerning  witches ;  their  beards,  their 
cats,  and  their  broomfticks.  So  that  his  toitch-fcenes  are  like 
tlie  charm  they  prepare  in  one  of  them ;  where  the  ingredients 
are  gathered  from  every  thing  Jhocking  in  the  natural  world, 
as  here,  from  every  thing  alfurd  in  the  moral.  But  as  extrava- 
gant as  all  this  is,  the  play  has  had  the  power  to  charm  and  be- 
witch every  audience,  from  that  time  to  this.     Wakburton. 

JVierd  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  pyjnb,  fatiim,    and  is 
ufsd  as  a  fubftantive  fignifying  a  prophecy  by  the  tranflator  of 
HeSior  Boethius,  in  the  year  1541,  as  well  as  for  the  De/Hnies, 
by  Chaucer  and  Holinfhed.     Of  the  weirdis  gevyn  to  Makbctk 
and  Banqhno,  is  the  argument  of  one  of  the  chapters,     GaMiii' 
Douglas,    in  Bis  tranflation  of   Virgil,    calls  the  Parccn,    the 
weird  Jiflars  ;  and  in  yine  verie  excellent  and  deleSiabiU  Treatife 
intituUt  Philotus,  quhairin  we  may  perfave  the  greit  Incon- 
venicjices  that  fallis  out  in  the  Mariage  betiveene  Age  and 
Zouth,  Edinburgh,   l603,  the  word  appears  again  : 
"  How  does  the  quheill  of  fortune  go, 
"  Quhat  wickit  wierd  has  wrocht  our  wo."* 
Again  : 

"  Quhat  neidis  Philotus  to  think  ill, 
"  Or  zit  his  wierd  to  warie  ?" 
The  other  method  of   fpelling    [weyivard']    was   merely  ar 
blunder  of  the  tranfcriber  or  printer. 
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Thus  do  go  about,  about ; 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine. 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine  : 
Peace  1 — tlie  ciiarm's  wound  up. 

Enter  Macbeth  and  Banquo. 

Macs.  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  feen. 

Ban.  How  far  is't  call'd  to  Fores  ?  ^ — What  are 
thefe. 


The  Vcdkyri<s,  or  Falkyrittr,  were  not  barely  three  in  niim- 
ler.  The  learned  critic  might  have  found,  in  Bartholinus,  not 
only  Gunnn,  Rota,  et  Shaillda,  but  alfo,  Scogula,  Hilda,  Gon- 
dula,  and  Geirofccigula.  Bartholinus  adds,  that  their  number 
is  yet  greater,  according  to  other  writers  who  Ipeak  of  them. 
They  were  the  cuplearers  of  0dm,  and  conduSors  of  the  dead. 
They  were  diftinguillied  by  the  elega?ice  of  their  forms ;  and  it 
would  be  as  juft  to  compare  youth  and  beauty  with  age  and  de- 
formity, as  the  Falkyri-ie  of  the  North  with  the  Witches  of 
Shakfpeare.     Steevens, 

The  old  copy  has — weyward,  probably  in  confequence  of  the 
tranfcriber's  being  deceived  by  his  ear.  The  corre6tion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  The  following  paffage  in  Bellenden's 
ti'anflation  of  Hector  Boethius,  fully  fupports  the  emendation  : 
"  Be  aventure  Makbeth  and  Banquho  were  pali'and  to  Fores, 
quhair  kyng  Dancane  hapnit  to  be  for  ye  tyme,  and  met  be  ye 
gait  tlire  women  clothit  in  elrage  and  \incoath  weid.  They  wer 
jugit  be  the  pepill  to  be  weird  lifters."     So  alfo  Holinflied. 

Malone, 

'  Hoiv  far  is't  call'd  to  Fores  ?]  Tlie  king  at  this  time 
refided  at  Fores,  a  town  in  Murray,  not  far  from  Invernefs. 
"  It  fortuned,  (fays  HoHnfhed)  as  Macbeth  and  Banquo  jour- 
neyed towards  Fores,  where  the  king  then  lay,  they  went  fport- 
ing  by  the  way,  without  other  company,  fave  only  themfelves, 
when  fuddenly  in  the  midft  of  a  laund  there  met  them  three 
women  in  ftraunge  and  ferly  apparell,  refembling  creatures  of 
an  elder  world,"  &c.     Steevens. 

The  old  copy  reads— iSori,y.     Correfted  by  Mr,  ?ope. 

.  Malone. 
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So  wither' d,  and  fo  wild  in  their  attire ; 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
And  yet  are  on't  ?  Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  queftion  ?  ^  You  feem  to  underftand 

me. 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  Ikinny  lips  : — You  fhould  be  women,^ 
And  yet  youj*  beards  ^  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  ib. 

Macs.         Speak,  if  you  can  ; — What  are  you  ? 

1  JViTCH.    All    hail,    Macbeth !  ^    hail  to  thee, 
thane  of  Glamis  !  ^ 

®  That  man  may  queftion  ?]  Are  ye  any  beings  with  which 
man  is  permitted  to  hold  converfe,  or  of  whom  it  is  lawful  to 
ajh  qupjtions.     Johnsox. 

^  YouJJiould  be  ivomen,']     In  Pierce  Pennileffe  his  Sup" 

plication  to  the  Devill,  1503,  there  is  an  enumeration  of  fpirits 
and  their  offices  j  and  of  certain  watiy  fpirits  it  is  faid  :  "  — by 
the  help  of  Alynach  a  fpiril  of  the  Well,  they  will  raife  ftormes, 
caufe  earthquakes,  rayne,  haile  or  fnow,  in  the  cleareft  day 
tliat  is ;  and  if  ever  they  appear  to  anie  man,  they  come  in 
women's  apparell."     Henderson, 

^  Tjour  beards — ]      Witches  were   fuppofed  always   to 

have  hair  on  their  chins.  So,  in  Decker's  Honeft  JFhore, 
1635  : 

" Some  women  have  beards,  many  they  are  half 

witches."    Steevens. 

'  All  hail,  Macbeth!]  It  hath  lately  been  repeated  from 
Mr.  Guthrie's  Effh)/  iipon  EngliJIi  Tragedy,  that  the  portrait  of 
Macbeth's  wife  is  copied  from  Buchanan,  "  whole  fpirit,  as 
well  as  words,  is  tranflated  into  the  play  of  Shakfpeare  :  and  it 
had  fignifyed  nothing  to  have  pored  only  on  Holinfhed  for 
facis." — Animus  etiam,  per  fe  ferox,  prope  quotidianis  conviciis 
uxoris  (quae  omnium  confiliorum  ei  erat  confcia)  ftimulabatur." 
—This  is  the  whole  that  Buchanan  fays  of  the  Lady,  and  truly 
I  fee  no  more  fpirit  in  the  Scotch,  than  in  the  Englilh  chro- 
nicler. "  The  wordes  of  the  three  weird  fitters  alio  greatly 
encouraged  him  [to  the  murder  of  Duncan,]  but  fpecially  his 
wife  lay  fore  upon  him  to  attempt  the  thing,  as  fhe  that  was 
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'2  IfiTCH.  All  hail,  Macbeth  !   hail  to  thee,  thane 
of  Cawdor  I  ^ 


very  ambitious,  brenning  in  unquenchable  defire  to  beare  the 
name  of  a  quecne."     Edit.  1577?  P-  'i--^-^- 

This  part  of  Holinllied  is  an  abridgement  of  Johne  Bellen- 
den's  tranllation  of  the  Noble  Clerk,  HeSior  Boece,  imprinted 
at  Edinburgh,  in  fol.  1541.  I  will  gi\'e  the  paflage  as  it  is 
found  tliere.  "  His  wyfe  impacient  of  lang  tary  {as  all  wemen 
ar)  Ipecially  quhare  they  are  defirus  of  ony  purpos,  gaif  hym 
gret  artation  to  perfew  the  third  weird,  that  fche  micht  be  ane 
queue,  callaJid  hym  oft  tymis  febyl  cowart  and  nocht  defyrus 
of  honouris,  fen  he  durft  not  affailze  tlie  thing  with  manheid 
and  enrage,  quhilk  is  oflerit  to  hym  be  beniuolence  of  fortoun. 
Howbeit  lindry  otheris  hes  affailzeit  fie  thinges  afore  with  maill 
terribyl  jeopardyis,  quhen  they  had  not  fie  fickernes  to  lucceid 
in  the  end  of  thair  laubonris  as  he  had."    p.  173. 

But  we  can  demonjirate,  that  Shakfpeare  had  not  the  ftory 
from  Buchanan.  According  to  him,  the  weird  fitters  falute 
Macbeth:  "  U{ia  Angufiie  Thanum,  altera  Moravia;,  tertia 
Regem." — ^Thane  of  Angus,  and  of  Murray,  &c.  but  according 
to  Hohnllied,  immediately  irom  Bellenden,  as  it  ftands  in  Shak- 
fpeare :  "  The  firll  of  them  fpake  and  fayde.  All  hayle  Makbeth 
Thane  of  Glamrais, — the  fecond  of  them  layde,  Hayle  Makbeth 
Thane  of  Cawder ;  but  the  third  fayde.  All  hayle  Makbeth,  that 
hereajfter  (hall  be  King  of  Scotland.''    p,  243. 

1  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth!  Hail  to  thee,  thane  ofGlamis! 

2  Witch,  yill  ludl,  Macbeth!  Hail  to  thee,  thane  of  Caivdor  ! 

3  Witch.  Jll  hail,  Macbeth!  that  Jhalt  be  king  hereafter ! 
Here  too  our  poet  found  the  equivocal  prediftions,  on  which 

his  hero  fo  fatally  depended  :    "  He  had  learned  of  certaine 

wyfards,  how  that  he  ought  to  take  heede  of  Macduffe : • 

and  furely  hereupon  had  he  put  Macduft'e  to  death,  but  a  cer- 
taine witch,  whom  he  had  in  great  trull,  had  tolde,  that  he 
lliould  neuer  be  flajn  with  7na?i  borne  of  any  ivonian,  nor  van- 
quifhed  till  the  wood  of  Bernane  came  to  the  caftell  of  Dun- 
finane."  p.  244.  And  the  fcene  between  Malcolm  and  Macduff, 
in  the  fourth  Act,  is  almoft  hterally  taken  from  the  Chronicle. 

Farmer. 
All  hail,  Macbeth .']     All   hail  is  a  corruption  of   al-hael, 
Saxon,  i.  e.  ave,  falve.     Malone. 

^  thajie  of  Glarnis  .']     The  thanefliip  of  Glamis  was  the 

ancient  inheritance  of  Macbeth's  family.  The  caftle  where  they 
lived  is  ftill  fianding,  and  was  lately  the  magnificent  refidencc 
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3  ff'iTCH.  All  hail,  Macbeth  !  that  fhalt  be  king 
hereafter. 

Ban.  Good  lir,  why  do  you  ftart ;  and  feem  to 
fear 
Things  that  do  found  fo  fair  ? — I'the  name  of  truth. 
Are  ye  fantafticaljS  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  fhow  ?  My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  prefent  grace,  and  great  prediction 
Of  noble  having,^  and  of  royal  hope. 


of  the  Earl  of  Stratlamore,  See  a  particular  defcription  of  it  in 
Mr.  Gray's  Letter  to  Dr.  Wharton,  dated  from  Glumes  Cqftle. 

Steevens. 

**  thane  of  Cawdor!]      Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,    in  his 

Journey  to  the  JVeJlern  I/lands  of  Scotland,  that  part  of  Calcler 
Cajlle,  from  which  Macbeth  drew  his  fecond  title,  is  ftill  re- 
maining. In  one  of  his  Letters,  Vol.L  p.  122,  he  takes  notice 
of  the  fame  obje6t :  "  There  is  one  ancient  tower  with  its  bat- 
tlements and  winding  flairs — the  reft  of  the  houfe  is,  though 
not  modern,  of  later  erection."     Steevens. 

^  Are  ye  fantaftical,]  By  fantajlical  is  not  meant,  according 
to  the  common  fignification,  creatures  of  his  own  brain  ;  for  he 
could  not  be  fo  extravagant  to  alk  fuch  a  queftion :  but  it  is  ufed 
for  fupernatural,  fpiritual.     Warburton. 

By  fantaftical,  he  means  creatures  oifantqfy  or  imagination: 
the  queftion  is.  Are  thefe  real  beings  before  us,  or  are  we  de- 
ceived by  illufions  of  fancy  ?     Johnson. 

So,  in  Reginald  Scott's  Difcovery  of  Witchcraft,  1584 : — 
"  He  affirmeth  thefe  tranfubftantiations  to  be  but  fantaftical, 
not  according  to  the  veritie,  but  according  to  the  appearance." 
The  fame  expreftion  occurs  in  Alts  loji  by  Luji,    1033,    by 

■Rowley  : 

'  " . or  is  that  thing, 

' '  Which  would  fupply  the  place  of  foul  in  thee, 
"  Merely  phantaftical  ?" 
Shakfpeare,  however,  took  the  word  from  Holinfhed,  who  in 
his  account  of  the  witches,  fays  :   "  This  was  reputed  at  firft 
but  fome  vain  fantaftical  illufion  by  Macbetli  and  Banquo." 

Steevens. 

«  Of  nolle  having,]     Having  is  eftate,  poffeffion,  fortune. 

So,  in  Twelfth- Night : 


« 
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That  he  feems  rapt  withal ; '  to  me  you  fpeak  not : 
If  yoLi  can  look  into  the  feeds  of  time, 
And  fay,  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not ; 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor  fear, 
Your  favours,  nor  your  hate. 

1  Witch.  Hail! 

2  JViTCH.  Hail ! 

3  TViTCH.  Hail ! 

1  TViTCH.  Lefler  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 

2  JViTCH.  Not  fo  happy,  yet  much  happier. 

3  Witch.  Thou  flialt  get  kings,  though  thou  be 

none : 
So,  all  hail,  Macbeth,  and  Banquo  ! 

1  Witch.  Banquo,  and  Macbeth,  all  hail ! 

Macb.  Stay,  you  imperfect  fpeakers,  tell  me  more : 
By  Sinel's  death,^  I  know,  I  am  thane  of  Glamis ; 

"■         -my  having  is  not  much  ; 

"  I'll  make  divifion  of  ray  prefent  ftore  : 

"■  Hold  J  there  is  half  my  coffer." 
Again,  in  the  ancient  metrical  romance  of  Syr  Bevys  of  Hampton-, 
bl.  1.  no  date  : 

"  And  when  he  hearetli  this  tydinge, 

"  He  will  go  theder  with  great  having." 
See  alfo  note  on  The  Merry  Wives  of  IVindfor,  Aft  III.  fc.  ii. 

Steevens. 
-^  That  he  feems  rz^i  withal ;']     J?a/)/  is  rapturouily  aftedled, 
extra  fe  raptus.     So,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  IV.  ix.  Q: 

"  That,  with  the  fweetnefs  of  her  rare  delight, 

"  The  prince  half  rapt,  began  on  her  to  dote." 
Again,  in  Cymbeline : 

"  What,  dear  fir,  thus  raps  you?"     Steevens. 

^  By  Sitiel's  death,}     The  father  of  Macbeth,     Pope. 

His  true  name,  which  however  appears,  but  perhaps  only 
typographically,  corrupted  to  Synele  in  Heftor  Boethius,  from 
whom,  by  means  of  his  old  Scottifli  tranflator,  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Holinfhed,  was  Finleg.  Both  Finlay  and  Mac- 
heath  are  common  furnames  in  Scotland  at  this  moment. 

RiTSON. 
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But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  profperous  gentleman  ;  and,  to  be  king, 
Stands  not  within  the  profpecit  of  belief, 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.     Say,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  flrange  intelligence  ?  or  why 
Upon  this  blafled  heath  9  you  flop  our  way 
With  fuch  prophetick  greeting  ? — Speak,  I  charge 
you.  [Witches  vanijk. 

Ban.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 
And  thefe  are  of  them  : — Whither  are  they  vanifh'd } 

Macs.  Into  the  air;  and  what  feem'd  corporal, 
melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind. — 'Would  they  had  ftaid  ! 

Ban.  Were  fuch  things  here,    as  we  do  fpeak 
about  ? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  infane  root,' 
That  takes  the  reafon  prifoner  ? 

5  . Idafted  heath — ]      Thus,    after  Shaklpeare,    Milton, 

Paradife  Loft,  B.  I.  6l5  : 

" their  ftately  growth  though  bare 

"  Stands  on  the  hlajied  heath."     Steevens. 

eaten  of  the  infane  root,]     The  infane  root  is  the  root 


which  makes  infane.     Theobald, 

The  old  copies  read — "  on  the  infane  root."  Reed. 
Shakfpeare  alludes  to  the  qualities  anciently  afcribed  to  hem- 
lock. So,  in  Greene's  Never  too  late,  l6l6 :  "  You  gaz'd 
againft  the  fun,  and  fo  blemiflied  your  light ;  or  elfe  you  have 
eaten  of  the  roots  of  hemlock,  that  makes  men's  eyes  conceit 
unfeen  oljeRs."     Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Sejanus  : 

" they  lay  that  hold  upon  thy  fenfes, 

"  As  thou  hadil:  fnuft  up  hemlock."     Steevens. 

Tlie  commentators  have  given  themfelves  much  trouble  to 
afcertain  the  name  of  this  root,  but  its  name  was,  I  believe, 
unknown  to  Shakfpeare,  as  it  is  to  his  readers ;  Sir  Thomas 
North's  tranflation  of  Plutarch  having  probably  furnifhed  him 
with  the  only  knowledge  he  had  of  its  qualities,  without  fpeci- 
fying  its  name.  In  the  Life  of  Antony,  (which  our  author  muft 
have  diligently  read,)  the  Roman  foldiers,  while  employed  in  the 
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Macb.  Your  children  fliall  be  kings. 

Ban.  You  fhall  be  king. 

Macb.  And  thane  of  Cawdor  too ;  went  it  not 
for 

Ban.  To  the  felt-fame  tune,  and  words.    Who's 
here  ? 

Enter  Rosse  and  Angus. 

RossE.  The  king  hath  happily  receiv'd,  Macbeth, 
The  news  of  thy  fuccefs  :  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  perfonal  venture  in  the  rebels'  fight. 
His  wonders  and  his  praifes  do  contend, 
Which  fhould  be  thine,  or  his :  Silenc'd  with  that/ 

Parthian  war,  are  faid  to  have  fufFered  great  diftrefs  for  want  of 
provifions.  "  In  the  ende  (fays  Pkitarch)  they  were  compelled 
to  live  of  herbs  and  rootes,  but  tliey  found  few  of  them  that 
men  do  commonly  eate  of,  and  were  enforced  to  tafte  of  them 
that  were  never  eaten  before  ;  among  tlie  which  there  was  one 
that  killed  them,  and  viade  them  out  of  their  wits;  for  he  that 
had  once  eaten  of  it,  his  memorye  was  gone  from  him,  and  lie 
knew  no  manner  of  thing,  but  only  bufied  himfelf  in  digging 
and  hurling  of  lh)nes  from  one  place  to  another,  as  though  it 
had  been  a  matter  of  great  waight,  and  to  be  done  with  all  pofli- 
ble  fpeede."     Malone. 

^  His  wonders  and  his  praifes  do  contend. 
Which  Jliould  be  thine,  or  his  :  &c.]  i.  e.  private  admira- 
tion of  your  deeds,  and  a  defire  to  do  them  public  juftice  by 
commendation,  contend  in  his  mind  for  pre-eminence. — Or, — 
There  is  a  conteft  in  his  mind  whether  he  Ihould  indulge  his 
defire  of  publilhing  to  the  world  the  commendations  due  to  your 
heroifm,  or  whether  he  fhould  remain  in  filent  admiration  of 
what  no  words  could  celebrate  in  proportion  to  its  defert. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  would  read  wonder,  not  wonders ;  for,  fays 
he,  ""  I  believe  the  word  wonder,  in  the  fenfe  of  admiration, 
has  no  plural."  In  modern  language  it  certainly  has  none  5  yet 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  plural  was 
oppofed  to  plural  by  Shakfpeare.     Steevens. 

Silenc'd  ivith  that,']  i.  e.  wrapp'd  in  filent  wonder  at  the 
deeds  performed  by  Macbethj  &c.     Malone. 
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In  viewing  o'er  the  reft  o'  the  felf-fame  day, 
He  finds  thee  in  the  ftout  Norweyan  ranks. 
Nothing  afeard  of  what  thyfelf  didft  make. 
Strange  images  of  death.    As  thick  as  tale,^ 

^  As  thick  as  tale,]     Meaning,  that  the  news  came  as 

thick  as  a  tale  can  travel  with  the  poju     Or  we  may  read,  per- 
haps, yet  better  : 

As  thick  as  tale, 

Came  poji  with  poji  ; 

That  is,  pofts  arrived  as  faft  as  they  could  be  counted. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  III.  Ad  II.  fc.  i  : 

*'  Tidings,  as  fwiftly  as  the  poji  could  run, 
"  Were  brought,"  &c. 
Mr.  Rowe  reads — as  thick  as  hail.     Steevens. 

The  old  copy  reads — Can  pofl:.  The  emendation  is  Mr. 
Rowe's.  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  would  be  lefs  exceptionable, 
if  the  old  copy  had — As  quick  as  tale.  Thick  apphes  but  ill  to 
tale,  and  feems  rather  to  favour  Mr.  Rowe  s  emendation. 

"  As  thick  as  hail,"  as  an  anonymous  correfpondent  obferves 
to  me,  is  an  exprelfion  in  the  old  play  of  King  John,  I5gi  : 

" breathe  out  damned  orifons, 

"  As  thick  as  hnil-{\ones  'fore  the  fpring's  approach." 
The  emendation  of  the  word  ca7i  is  fupported  by  a  paffage  in 
King  Henry  IF.  P.  II  : 

"  And  tliere  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  pnjts 
"  Come  from  the  north."     Malone, 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  is  perfe6lly  juftifiable.  As  thick, 
In  ancient  language,  iignified  as  yiz/^  To  fpeak  thick,  in  our 
author,  does  not  therefore  mean,  to  have  a  cloudy  indiftinci 
utterance,  but  to  deliver  words  with  rapidity.  So,  in  Cym~ 
beline,  Aft  III.  fc.  ii : 

" fay,  a.r)d  fpeak  thick, 

"  (Love's  counfellor  fhould  fill  the  bores  of  hearing 

"  To  the  fmothering  of  the  fenfe)  how  far  it  is 

"  To  this  fame  blelfed  Milford." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  II.  Aft  II.  fc.  iii : 

"  And  fpeaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemifh, 

"  Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant ; 

"  For  thole  tliat  could  fpeak  low  and  tardily, 

"  Would  turn  &c. — ^To  feem  Uke  him." 
Thick  therefore  is  not  lefs  applicable  to  tale,  the  old  reading, 
tlian  to  hail,  the  alteration  of  Mr.  Rowe.     Steevens. 
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Came  poft  with  polt ;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praifes  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence, 
And  pour'd  them  down  before  him. 

Ang.  We  are  fent. 

To  give  thee,  from  our  royal  mafter,  thanks ; 
To  herald  thee+  into  his  light,  not  pay  thee. 

RossE.  And,  for  an  earneft  of  a  greater  honour. 
He  bade  me,  from  him,  call  thee  thane  of  Cawdor: 
In  which  addition,  hail,  mofl  worthy  thane ! 
For  it  is  thine. 

Ban.  What,  can  the  devil  fpeak  true  ? 

Macb.  The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives;  Why  do  you 
drefs  me 
In  borrow'd  robes  ? 

Ang.  Who  was  the  thane,  lives  yet ; 

But  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life 
Which  he  deferves  to  lofe.     Whether  he  was 
Combin'd  with  Norway  ;  5  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage ;  or  that  with  both 

*  To   herald  thee  Sec]     The  old  copy  redundantly  reads — - 
Only  to  herald  thee  &c.     Steevens, 

*  with  Norway  3]     The  old  copy  reads  . 

ivith  thofe  of  Norway. 


The  players  not  underftanding  that  by  "  Norway^'  our  author 
meant  the  King  of  Norway,  as  in  Hamlet — 

"  Whereon  old  Norivay,  overcome  with  joy/'  &:c. 
foifted  in  the  words  at  prefent  omitted.     Ste evens. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  need  of  change.     The  word  comliii'd 
belongs  to  the  preceding  line  : 

"  Which  he  deferves  to  lofe.    Whe'r  he  was  combin'd 
^'  With  thofe  of  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel,"  &c. 
Whether  was  in  our  author's  time  fometiraes  pronounced  and 
written  as  one  fyllable, — whe'r. 
So,  in  KtJig  John  : 

"  Now  iharae  upon  you^  whe'r  fhe  does  or  no." 

Malone. 
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He  labour'd  in  his  country's  wreck,  I  know  not ; 
But  treafons  capital,  confefs'd,  and  prov'd, 
Have  overthrown  him. 

Macb.  Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor : 

The  greateft  is  behind. — Thanks  for  your  pains. — 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  fhall  be  kings, 
When  thofe  that  gave  the  thane  of  Cawdor  to  me, 
Promis'd  no  lefs  to  them  ? 

Ban.  That,  trufted  home/ 

^  ■  triijied  home,']    i.  e.    entirely,    thoroughly  relied  on. 

So,  in  ^ITs  u'ell  that  ends  well: 

" lack'd  the  fenfe  to  know 

"  Her  eftimation  home." 
Again,  in  llie  Tempeji : 

*' 1  will  pay  thy  graces 

"  Home,  both  in  word  and  deed."     Steevens. 

The  added  word  home  Ihows  clearly,  in  my  apprehenfion, 
that  our  author  wrote — That,  thri/Jted  home.  So,  in  a  fubl'e- 
quent  fcene  : 

"  That  every  minute  of  his  being  thn/Jts 

"  Againll  m}'  neareft  of  life."  . 

Thrujied  is  the  regular  participle  from  the  verb  to  tliriijt,  and 
though  now  not  often  ufed,  was,  I  believe,  common  in  the  time 
of  Shakfpearc.     So,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  With  cajied  llough  and  frelli  legerity." 
Home  means  to  the  uttermojt.     So,  in  The  JVintefs  Tale  : 

" all  my  forrows 

"  You  have  paid  home.'"' 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  "  thrujied  home"  is  an  exprefliorj 
ufed  at  this  day  5  but  "  trujted  home,"  I  believe,  was  never 
ufed  at  any  period  whatfoever.  I  have  had  frequent  occafion  to 
remark  that  many  of  the  errors  in  the  old  copies  of  our  au- 
thor's plays  arofe  from  the  tranfcriber's  ear  having  deceived  him. 
In  Ireland,  where  much  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  age  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  yet  retained,  the  vulgar  conllantly  pronounce 
the  word  thruji  as  if  it  were  written  tri/Ji ;  and  hence,  probably, 
the  error  in  the  text. 

The  change  is  fo  very  flight,  and  I  am  fo  thoroughly  per- 
fuaded  tliat  the  reading  propofed  is  the  trvie  one,  that  had  it 
been  fuggefted  by  any  former  editor,  I  fhould,  without  helita- 
tion,  have  given  it  a  place  in  the  text,     Malone. 
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Might  yet  enkindle  you  ^  unto  the  crown, 
Belidcs  the  thane  of  Cawdor.     But  'tis  ftrange: 
And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
The  inllruments  of  darknefs  tell  us  truths ; 
Win  us  with  honelt  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepelt  confequence. — 
Coufins,  a  word,  I  pray  you. 

Macb.  Two  truths  are  told,^ 


^  Might  yet  enkindle  you — ]  Enh'mdle,  for  to  flimulate  you 
to  feek.     Warburton. 

A  fimilar  expreflion  occurs  in  As  you  like  it.  Aft  I.  fc.  i : 

*' nothing  remains  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy  thither." 

Steevens. 
Might  fire  you  with  the  liope  of  obtaining  the  crown. 

Henley. 

'  Two  truths  are  told,  &c.]  How  the  former  of  thefe 
truths  has  been  fultillcd,  we  are  yet  to  learn.  Macbeth  could 
not  become  Thane  of  Glamis,  till  after  his  father's  deceafe,  of 
which  there  is  no  mention  throughout  the  play.  If  the  Hag 
only  announced  what  Macbeth  already  vuiderltood  to  have  hap- 
pened, her  words  could  fcarcely  claim  rank  as  a  prediction. 

Steevens. 

From  the  Scottifh  tranflation  of  Boethius  it  fhould  feem  that 
Sine!,  the  father  of  Macbeth,  died  after  Macbeth's  having  been 
met  by  the  weird  lillers.  "  Makbeth  (fays  the  hiftorian)  re- 
volvyng  all  thingis,  as  they  wer  faid  to  be  the  weird  liileris,  began 
to  covat  ye  croun.  And  zit  he  conckidit  to  abide,  quhil  he  law 
ye  tyme  ganand  thereto ;  fermelie  belevyng  yt  ye  third  weird 
luld  cum  as  the  firft  two  did  afore."  This,  indeed,  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  our  author's  words,  "  By  Sinel's  death,  f  know, 
lam  thane  of  Glamis;" — but  Holinflied,  who  was  his  guide, 
in  his  abridgment  of  the  Hijiory  of  Boethius,  has  particularly 
mentioned  that  Sinel  died  lefurc  Macbeth  met  the  Vv  eird  litters  : 
we  may,  therefore,  be  lure  that  Shakfpeare  meant  it  to  be  un- 
derftood  that  Macbeth  had  already  acceded  to  his  paternal  title. 
Bellendcn  only  fays,  "  The  firft  of  them  laid  to  Macbeth,  Hale 
thane  of  Glammis.  The  fecound  laid,"  &c.  But  in  HolinlLed 
the  relation  runs  thus,  conformably  to  the  Latin  original  :  '•  Tlie 
tirft  of  them  fpake  and  faid.  All  haile  Mackbcdi,  thane  of 
Glammis  {for  he  had  latelie  entered  into  that  dignitie  and  office 
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As  happy  prologues  to  the  Iwelling  a6l  9 

Of  the  imperial  theme. — I  thank  you.  gentlemen.— 

This  fupernatural  foliciting  ^ 

Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good  :— If  ill, 

Why  hath  it  given  me  earneft  of  fuccefs, 

Commencing  in  a  truth  ?  1  am  thane  of  Cawdor : 

If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  fuggellion^ 

Whofe  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair,^ 


ly  the  death  of  his  father  Sinell.)  The  fecond  of  them  faid," 
&c. 

Still,  however,  the  objedion  made  by  Mr.  Steevens  remains 
in  its  full  force  ;  for  fince  he  knew  that  "  by  Sinel's  death  he 
was  thane  of  Glamis,"  how  can  this  falutation  be  confidered  as 
prophetic  ?  Or  why  Ihould  he  afterwards  fay,  with  admiration, 
*' Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor;"  &c  ?  Perhaps  we  may 
fuppofe  that  the  father  of  Macbeth  died  -fo  recently  before  his 
interview  with  the  weirds,  that  the  news  of  it  had  not  yet  got 
abroad;  in  which  cafe,  though  Macbeth  himfelf  knew  it,  he 
might  confider  their  giving  him  the  title  of  Thane  of  Glamis  as 
a  proof  of  fupernatural  intelligence. 

I  fufpeft  our  author  was  led  to  ufe  the  expreffions  which  have 
occafioned  the  prefent  note^  by  the  following  words  of  Holin- 
Ihed :  "  The  fame  night  after,  at  fupper,  Banquo  jefted  with 
him,  and  faid.  Now  Mackbeth,  thou  haft  obteined  thqfe  things 
which  the  two  forrner  fijiers  prophesied:  there  remaineth 
onelie  for  thee  to  purchafe  that  which  the  third  faid  fhould  come 
to  pafle."     Malone. 

'  fwelling  aSi  ]     Swelling  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in 

the  prologue  to  King  Henry  V: 
"         ■  princes  to  a6t, 
**  And  monarchs  to  behold  the  f  veiling  fcene." 

Steevens. 

*  This  fupernatural  {oMc'itmg' — ]    Soliciting  for  mfoYmation. 

Warburton. 
Soliciting  is  rather,  in  my  opinion,  incitement,  than  informal 
Hon.     Johnson. 

*  fuggpfiion — ]   i.  e.  temptation.    So,  in  AlVs  well  that 

ends  ivell :  "  A  filthy  officer  he  is  in  thofe  fuggeftimis  for  tlie 
young  earl."     STEEVE^fs. 

^  IVhofe  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair,"]  So  Macbetlx. 
fays,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  play  : 
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And  make  my  feated  4  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Againlt  the  ufe  of  nature  ?    Prefent  fears 
Are  lefs  than  horrible  imaginings :  5 
My  thought,  whofe  murder  yet  is  but  fantaftical, 
Shakes  fo  my  lingle  ftate  of  man/  that  fundlion 

" And  my  fell  of  hair 

"  Would,  at  a  difmal  treatife,  roufe  and  ftir, 
"  As  life  were  in  it."     M,  Mason. 

-feated — ]  i.  e.  fixed,  firmly  placed.     So,  in  Milton's 


Paradife  Loft,  B.  VI.  643  : 

"  From  their  foundations  loos'ning  to  and  fro 
"  They  pluck'd  the.  feated  hills,"     Steevens. 

^  Prefent  fears 

Are  lefs  than  horrille  imaginings ;]  Prefent  fears  are 
fears  of  things  prefent,  which  Macbeth  declares,  and  every 
man  has  found,  to  be  lefs  than  the  imagination  prefents  them 
while  the  obje6ts  are  yet  diftant.     Johnson. 

Thus,  in  All's  well  that  ends  well:    " — when  we  fhould. 
fubmit  ourfelves  to  an  unknown  fear." 

Again,  in  The  Tragedie  of  Crocfus,  l604,  by  Lord  Sterline : 
"  For  as  the  fliadow  feems  more  monftrous  ftill, 
"  Than  doth  the  fubttance  whence  it  hath  the  being, 
*'  So  th  apprehenfon  of  approaching  ill 
"  Seems  greater  than  itfelf,  whilji  fears  are  lying." 

Steevens, 
By  prefent  fears  is  meant,  the  aSiual  pre  fence  of  any  objedis 
of  terror.     So,    in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  the 
king  fays : 

" All  thefe  bold  fears 

"  Thou  fee'fi;  with  peril  I  have  anfwered." 
Ho  fear  is  frequently  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  the  fenfe  oi fright. 
In  this  very  play.  Lady  Macbeth  fays — » 

"  To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear" 
So,    in  Fletcher's  Pilgrim,  Curio  fays  to  Alphonfo  : 

"  Mercy  upon  me.  Sir,  why  are  you  feared  thus  ?" 
Meaning,  thus  affrighted.     M.TVIason. 

^  Jingle  ftatc  of  man,']     The  Jingle  fate  of  man  feems 

to  be  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  for  an  individual,  in  oppofition  to  a 
commonwealth,  or  conjunct  body.     Johnson. 

By  Jingle  ftate   of  man,   Shakfpeare   might   pofTibly   mean 
fomewhat  more  than  individuality .     He  who,  in  the  peculiar 

Vol.  X.  E 
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Is  fmother'd  in  furmife ;  and  nothing  is. 
But  what  is  not.^ 

Ban.  Look,  how  our  partner's  rapt. 

Macs.  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance 
may  crown  me, 
Without  my  ftir. 

Ban.  New  honours  come  upon  him 


fituation  of  Macbeth,  is  meditating  a  murder,  dares  not  com- 
municate his  thoughts,  and  eonfequently  derives  neither  fpirit, 
nor  advantage,  from  the  countenance,  or  fagacity,  of  others. 
This  ttate  of  man  may  properly  be  ftyled  Jingle,  folitary,  or 
defencelefs,  as  it  excludes  tlie  benefits  of  participation,  and  has 
no  refources  but  in  itfelf. 

It  lliould  be  obfei*ved,  however,  that  doulle  and  Jingle  anci- 
ently fignified  Jirong  and  tveaJi,  when  applied  to  liquors,  and 
perhaps  to  other  objects.  In  this  fenfe  the  former  word  may  be 
employed  by  Brabantio : 

" a  voice  potential,  ( 

"  As  double  as  the  duke's ;" 
and  the  latter,  by  the  Chief  Juftice,  fpeaking  to  Falftaff: 

"  Is  not  your  wit  Jingle  ?" 
The  Jngle  ftate  of  Macbeth  may  tlierefore  fignify  his  weak 
and  debile  ftate  of  mind.     Steevens. 

-JunSiio?i 


Js  Jmotherd  in  furmife ;  and  nothing  is. 

But  what  is  not.'\  AH  powers  of  a6tion  are  opprefled  and 
crufhed  by  one  overwhelming  image  in  the  mind,  and  notliiug 
is  prefent  to  me  but  that  which  is  really  future.  Of  things  now 
about  me  I  have  no  perception,  being  intent  wholly  on  that 
which  has  yet  no  exiftence.     Johnson. 

Surmife,  is  fpeculation,  conje6ture  concerning  the  future, 

Malone, 

Shakfpeare  has  foraewhat  like  this  fentiment  in  The  Merchant 
of  Venice : 

"  Where,  every  fomething  being  blent  together, 

"  Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing. " 

Again,  in  King  Richard  II : 

•'  — ■ — is  nought  but  Ihadows 

"  Of  what  it  is  not."     Steevens. 
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Like  our  ftrange  garments;    cleave  not   to  their 

mould, 
But  with  the  aid  of  ufe. 

Macs.  Come  what  come 'may ; 

Time  and  the   hour  runs   through   the  roughefl 
day.7 

Ban.  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  flay  upon  your  lei- 
fure.^ 

'  Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  rougheji  day.']  *'  By 
this,  I  confefs  I  do  not,  with  his  two  laft  commentators, 
imagine  is  meant  either  the  tautology  of  time  and  the  hour,  or 
an  allufion  to  time  painted  with  an  hour-glafs,  or  an  exhortation 
to  time  to  haften  forward,  but  rather  to  fay  tempus  et  hora, 
time  and  occafion,  will  carry  the  thing  through,  and  bring  it 
to  fome  determined  point  and  end,  let  its  nature  be  what  it 
will." 

This  note  is  taken  from  an  EO'ay  on  the  JFritings  and  Genius 
of  Shakfpeare,  &c.  by  Mrs.  Montagu, 

So,  in  the  Lyfe  of  Saynt  Radegunda,  printed  by  Pynfon,  4to, 
no  date : 

"  How  they  difpend  the  fyme,  the  day,  the  houre" 
Such  tautology  is  common  to  Shakfpeare. 

"  The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending," 
is  little  lefs  reprehenfible.     Time  and  the  hour,  is  Time  with  his 
hours.     Steevens. 

The  fame  expreflion  is  ufed  by  a  writer  nearly  contemporary 
with  Shakfpeare  :  "  Neither  can  there  be  any  thing  in  the  world 
more  acceptable  to  me  than  death,  whofe  hower  and  time  if 
they  were  as  certayne,"  &c.  Fenton's  Tragical  Difcourfes, 
1579.     Again,  in  Davifon's  Poems,  1621  : 

"  Times  young  howres  attend  her  ftill." 
Again,  in  our  author's  1 26th  Sonnet: 

"  O  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 

"  Doft  hold  Time's  fickle  glafs,  his  fickle,  hour — ." 

Malone. 

'  we  ftay  upon  your  lei  fur  e."]      The  fame  phrafeology 

occurs  in  the  Pajton  Letters,  Vol.  III.  p.  80  :  "  — Tent  late  to 
me  a  man  ye  which  wuld  alydin  uppon  my  leyjir,"  &c. 

Steevens, 
E2 
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Macs.  Give  me  your  favour :  9 — my  dull  brain 
was  wrought 
With  things  forgotten/  Kind  gentlemen,  your  pains 
Are  regifiier'd  where  every  day  I  turn 
The  leaf  to  read  them.= — Let  us  toward  the  king. — 
Think  upon  what  hath  chanc'd ;  and,  at  more  time. 
The  interim  having  weigh'd  it,3  let  us  fpeak 
Our  free  hearts  each  to  other. 

Ban.  Very  gladly. 

Macs,  Till  then,  enough. — Come,  friends. 

[Exeunt, 

5  favour i]  i.e.  indulgence,  pardon.     Steevens. 

^  my  dull  Irain  was  wrought 

With  tilings  forgotten.']  My  head  was  zi'or^eJ,  agitated, 
put  into  commotion.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Othello  : 

"  Of  one  not  eafiiy  jealous,  but  being  wrought, 
"  Perplex'd  in  the  extreme."     Steevens. 

*  where  every  day  I  turn 

The  leaf  to  read  them.']  He  means,  as  Mr.  Upton  has 
obferved,  that  they  are  regiftered  in  the  table-book  of  his  heart. 
So  Hamlet  fpeaks  of  the  table  of  his  memory.     Malone. 

^  The  mienxn  having  weiglCd  it,]  This  intervening  portion 
of  time  is  alfo  perfonified  :  it  is  reprefented  as  a  cool  impartial 
judge ;  as  the  paitfer  Reafon.  Or,  perhaps,  we  fhould  read— 
/'  th'  interim.     Steevens. 

I  believe  the  interim  is  \ifed  adverbially :  "  you  having 
weiohed  it  in  the  interim."     Malone. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Fores.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

FlouriJIi,     Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donal- 
BAiN,  Lenox,   and  Attendants. 

Dun.  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor  ?    Arc  not  4 
Thofe  in  commiffion  yet  return'd  ? 

Mal.  My  liege, 

They  are  not  yet  come  back.     Bat  I  have  fpoke 
With  one  that  faw  him  die :  5  who  did  report. 
That  very  frankly  he  confefs'd  his  treafons ; 
Implor'd  your  highnefs'  pardon ;  and  let  forth 
A  deep  repentance :  nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him,  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  ftudied  in  his  death,^ 

*  Are    not — ]      The  old    copy   reads — Or  not.      Tlie 

emendation  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone. 

^  JVitk  one  that  faw  him  die:']  The  behaviour  of  the  thane 
of  Cawdor  correfponds,  in  almoft  every  circumltance,  with  that 
of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Elfex,  as  related  by  Stowe,  p.  793. 
His  alking  the  Queen's  forgivenefs,  his  confeliion,  repentance, 
and  concern  about  behaving  with  propriety  on  the  fcaffold,  are 
minutely  defcribed  by  that  hiftorian.  Such  an  alluhon  could 
not  fail  of  having  the  defired  etfeft  on  an  audience,  many  of 
whom  were  eye-witnelles  to  the  feverity  of  that  juliice  which 
deprived  the  age  of  one  of  its  greateft  ornaments,  and  South- 
ampton, Shakfpeare's  patron,  of  his  deareft  friend.    Steevens. 

^  ftudied  in  his  death,]     Inftruded  in  the  art  of  dying. 

It  was  ufual  to  fay  Jiudied,  for  teamed  in  fcience.    Johnson. 

His  own  profeffion  furniftied  our  author  with  this  phrafe.  To 
be  ftudied  in  a  part,  or  to  have  Jiudied  it,  is  yet  the  technical 
term  of  the  tlieatre.     Malone. 
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To  throw  away  the  deareft  thing  he  ow'd, 
As  'twere  a  carelefs  trifle. 

Dun.  There's  no  art, 

To  find  the  mind's  conflru6lion  in  the  face : '' 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  abfolute  truft. — O  worthiefl:  couiin  ! 


Enter  MacbetHj  Banquo,  Rosse,  awe?  Angus. 

The  fin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 

Was  heavy  on  me  :  Thou  art  fo  far  before, 

That  fvvifteft  wing  of  recompenfe  is  flow 

To  overtake  thee.  'Would  thou  hadft  lefs  deferv'd; 

That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 

So,  in  A  Midfummer-Niglif's  Dream  :  "  Have  you  the  lion's 
part  written  ?  pray  you,  if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  flow  of 
ftiidyr 

The  fame  phrafe  occurs  in  Hamlet.     Steevens. 

'  To  find  the  mind's  conJIruSiion  in  the  face  :'\     The  con- 
Jtruttion  of  the  mind  is,  I  believe,  a  phrafe  peculiar  to  Shak- 
fpeare  :    it  implies  the  frame  or  difpofition  of   the  mind,  by 
which  it  is  determined  to  good  or  ill.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  feenis  to  have  underllood  the  word  conflruBion 
intliis  place,  in  the  fenfe  of  frame  or  JiruSlure  ;  but  the  fchool- 
term  was,  I  believe,  intended  by  Shakfpeare.  The  meaning 
is— ^^  cayinot  conftrue  or  difcover  the  difpofition  of  the  mind 
ly  the  lineaments  of  the  face.     So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II: 

"  Conjirue  the  times  to  their  neceffities." 
In  Hamlet  we  meet  with  a  kindred  phrafe  : 

" Thefe  profound  heav'es 

"  You  mull  tranflate;  'tis  iit  we  underftand  them." 
Our  author  again  alludes  to  his  grammar,  in  Troilus  and 
Crefjida : 

"  I'll  decline  the  whole  queftion." 
In  his  93d  Sonnet,  however,  we  find  a  contrary  fentiment 
aflerted : 

"  In  many's  looks  the  falfe  heart's  hi/iory 

"  Is  writ."     IMalone. 
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Might  have  been  mine  !  only  I  have  left  to  fay, 
More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay.* 

Mjcb.  The  fervice  and  the  loyalty  I  owe, 
In  doing  it,  pays  itlelf.    Your  highnefs'  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties  :  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  andltate,  children,  and  fervants; 
Which  do  but  what  they  fliould,  by  doing  every 

thing  5 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour.^ 


*  More  is  thj  due  than  more  than  all  can  payi}  More  is  due 
to  thee,  than,  I  will  not  iay  all,  but  more  than  all,  i,  e.  the 
greateft  recompenfe,  can  pay.  Thus  in  Plautus  :  Nihilo  minus. 
There  is  an  oblcurity  in  this  palFage,  arifing  from  the  word 
nil,  which  is  not  ul'ed  here  perfonally,  (more  than  all  perfons 
can  pay)  but  for  the  whole  wealth  of  the  fpeaker.  So,  more 
clearly,  in  King  Henry  Fill: 

*'  More  than  my  all  is  nothing." 
This  line  appeared  obfcure  to  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  for  he 
altered  it  thus : 

"  I  have  only  left  to  fay, 

"  That  thou  deferveft  ?nore  than  I  have  to  pay."' 

Malone. 

^  fervants  ; 

Which  do  but  what  they  JJiould,  ly  doing  ei^ery  thing — ] 
From  Scripture  :  "  So  when  ye  fhall  have  done  all  thofe  things 
which  are  commanded  )'Ou,  fay.  We  are  unprofitable  fervants  : 
we  have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do."     Henley. 

^    IFhich  do  lilt  what  they  Jiiould,   hy  doing  every  thing 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour.]     Mr.  Upton  gives  the 
word  Jctfe  as  an  inftance  of  an  adjective  ufed  adverbially. 

Steevens, 
Read— 

"  Safe  (i.  e.  faved)  toward  yon  love  aiid  honour  j" 
and  then  the  fenfe  will  be — "  Our  duties  are  your  children^  and 
fervants  or  vafTals  to  your  throne  and  ftate ;  who  do  but  what 
they  Ihould,  by  doing  every  thing  with  a  faving  of  their  love 
and  honour  toward  you."  The  whole  is  an  allufion  to  the 
forms  of  doing  homage  in  tlie  feudal  times.  The  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, or  liege  homage,  to  the  king,  was  abfolute,  and  witliout 
any  exception  5  but  Jiniple  homage,  when  done  to  a  fubjeft  for 
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Dun.  Welcome  hither ; 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 

lands  holden  of  him,  was  always  with  afaving  of  the  allegiance 
(the  love  and  ko)iour)  due  to  the  fovereign.  "  Sauf  la  foy  que 
jeo  doy  a  nojlre  feignor  le  roy"  as  it  is  in  Littleton.  And 
though  the  expreffion  be  fomewhat  flifF  and  forced,  it  is  not 
more  fo  than  many  others  in  this  play^  and  fuits  well  with  the 
fituation  of  Macbeth,  now  beginning  to  waver  in  his  allegiance. 
For,  as  our  author  elfewhere  fays,  [in  Julius  Ceefar  .•] 
"  When  love  begins  to  licken  and  decay, 
"  It  ufeth  an  enforced  ceremony."     Blackstone. 

A  fimilar  expreffion  occurs  alfo  in  ihc  Letters  of  the  Pafton 
Family,  Vol.11,  p.  254:  "  — ye  flialle  fynde  me  to  yow  as 
J?ynde  as  I  maye  be,  my  conjcierife  and  worJIiypfavy'dJ' 

Steevens. 
A  paflage  in  Cupid's  Revenge,  a  comedy  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  adds  fume  fupport  to  Sir  William  Blackftone's  emen- 
dation : 

"  1*11  fpeak  it  freely,  always  my  obedience 

"  And  love  preferved  unto  the  prince." 
So  alfo  the  following  words,  fpoken  by  Henry  Duke  of  Lan- 
cafter  to  King  Richard  II.  at  their  interview  in  the  Caftle  of 
Flint,  (a  palfage  that  Shakfpeare  had  certainly  read,  and  perhaps 
remembered)  :  "  My  fovereign  lorde  and  kyng,  the  caufe  of 
my  coming,  at  this  prefent,  is,  [your  honour  Jdved,']  to  have 
againe  reftitutlon  of  my  perfon,  my  landes,  and  heritage,  through 
your  favourable  licence."  Holinlhed's  Chron,  Vol.  II. 
•  Our  author  himfelf  alfo  furnilhes  us  with  a  paflage  that  like- 
wife  may  ferve  to  confirm  this  emendation.  See  The  Winter's 
Tale,  A&  IV.  fc.  Hi : 

"  Save  him  from  danger;  do  him  love  and  honour." 
Again,  in  Twelfth- Night : 

"  What  Ihall  you  alk  of  me  that  I'll  deny, 

"  That  honour  fav  d  may  upon  aiking  give  ?" 
Again,  in  Cymheline  : 

"  1  fomething  fear  my  father's  wrath,  but  notliing 

"  (Always  refervd  my  holy  duty)  what 

**■  His  rage  can  do  on  me." 
Our  poet  has  ufed  the  verb  to  fafe  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  ■ beft  you  faf'd  the  bringer 

"  Out  of  the  hoil."     Malone. 
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To  make  thee  full  of  growing." — Noble  Banquo, 
That  haft  no  lefs  deferv'd,  nor  nmft  be  known 
No  lefs  to  have  done  fo,  let  me  infold  thee. 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

Ban.  There  if  I  grow. 

The  harvefl:  is  your  own. 

Dun.  My  plenteous  joys. 

Wanton  in  fulnefs,  feek  to  hide  themfelv^es 
In  drops  of  forrow\^ — Sons,  kinfmen,  thanes. 
And  you  whofe  places  are  the  neareft,  know. 
We  will  eftnblifh  our  eftate  upon 
Our  eldeft,  Malcolm  ;  whom  we  name  hereafter. 
The  prince  of  Cumberland :  which  honour  muil 
Not,  unaccompanied,  invell:  him  only. 
But  figns  of  noblenefs,  like  ftars,  fhall  fhine 
On  all  defervers. — From  hence  to  Invernefs,^ 
And  bind  us  further  to  you. 

'  full    of    groivlng.']      Is,    I  believe,  exuberant,  per- 

fefit,  complete  in  thy  growth.     So,  in  Othello  : 

"  What  a  full  fortune  doth  the  tliick-lips  owe  ?" 

Malone. 
^  My  plenteous  joys 

Wanton  in  fulnefs,  feek  to  hide  themfelves 
In  drops  of  farrow  .~\ 

" lachrymas  non  fponte  cadentes 

"  EfFudit,  gemitufque  exprellit  pe6tore  Ineto ; 
"  Non  alitor  nianifefta  potens  a'ufcondere  mentis 
"  Guadia,  quam  lachrymis."     Lucan,  Lib.  IX. 
There  was  no  Englilli  tranllation  of   Lucan  before  l6l4.— 
We  meet  with  the  fame  fentiment  again  in  The  IVivters  Tale  : 
"  It  feemed  forrow  wept  to  take  leave  of  them,  for  their  joy 
waded  in  tears."     It  is  likewife  employed  in  the  firfl  fcene  of 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing.     Malone. 

It  is  thus  alfo  that  Statius  defcribes  the  appearance  of  Argia 
and  Antigone,  Thcb.  III.  426  : 

Flelile  gavifie,  Steevens. 

* hence  to  Invernefs,]     Dr.  Johnfon  obfen'cs,    in  his 
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Macb.  The  reft  is  labour,  which  is  not  us'd  for 
you  : 
I'll  be  myfelf  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach ; 
So,  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Dun.  My  worthy  Cawdor  ! 

Macb.  The  prince  of  Cumberland  !  5 — That  is  a 
ftep, 
On  which  I  muft  fall  down,  or  elfe  o'er-leap, 

\_Jfide. 

Journey  to  the  IVeJiern  IJlands  of  Scotland,  that  the  walls  of  the 
caftle  of  Macbeth,  at  Invernefs,  are  yet  ftanding.     Steevens, 

The  circumilance  of  Duncan's  viliting  Macbeth  is  fupported 
by  hiftory  ;  for,  from  the  Scottilh  Chronicles,  it  appears  that 
it  was  cultomary  for  the  king  to  make  a  progrefs  through  his 
dominions  every  year.  "  Inerat  ei  [Duncano]  laudabilis  con- 
luetudo  regni  pcrtranfire  regiones  femel  in  anno."  Fordun. 
Scotichron.  Lib.  IV.  c.  xliv. 

"  Singulis  annis  ad  inopum  querelas  audiendas  perluftrabat 
provincias."     Buchan.  Lib.  VH.     Malone, 

^  The  prince  of  Cumberland  ! — ]  So,  Holinfhed,  Hiftory 
of  Scotland,  p.  171  :  "  Duncan  having  two  fonnes,  &c.  he 
made  the  elder  of  them,  called  Malcoime,  prince  of  Cumber- 
land, as  it  was  thereby  to  appoint  him  fuccelfor  in  his  kingdome 
immediatlie  after  his  deceafe,  Mackbeth  forely  troubled  here- 
with, for  that  he  faw  by  this  means  his  hope  fore  hindered, 
(where,  by  the  old  laws  of  the  realme  the  ordinance  was,  that 
if  he  that  fliould  fncceed  were  not  of  able  age  to  take  the 
charge  upon  himfelf,  he  that  was  next  of  bloud  unto  him  Ihould 
be  admitted,)  he  began  to  take  counfel  how  he  might  ufurpc 
the  kingdome  by  force,  having  a  juft  quarrel  fo  to  doe  (as  he 
tooke  the  matter,)  for  that  Duncane  did  what  in  him  lay  to 
defraud  him  of  all  manner  of  title  and  claime,  which  he  might, 
in  time  to  come,  pretend  unto  the  crowne." 

The  crown  of  Scotland  was  originally  not  hereditary.  When 
a  fuccelfor  was  declared  in  the  life-time  of  a  king,  (as  was  often 
tlie  cafe,)  the  title  of  Prince  of  Cumberland  was  immediately 
bellowed  on  him  as  the  mark  of  his  defignation,  Cumberland 
was  at  that  time  held  by  Scotland  of  the  crown  of  England,  as 
a  fief.     Steevens. 
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For  in  my  way  it  lies.     Stars,  hide  your  fires  ! 
Let  not  light  fee  my  black  and  deep  defires  : 


The  former  part  of  Mr.  Steevens's  remark  is  fupported  by 
Bellenden's  tranllation  of  HeBor  Boethius :  "  In  the  mene 
tyme  KyngDuucane  maid  his  fon  Malcolme  Prince  of  Cumhir, 
to  Jigriify  yt  he  fit  Id  regne  eftir  hijvi,  quhilk  was  gret  difplefeir 
to  Makbeth  ;  for  it  maid  plane  derogatioun  to  the  thrid  weird 
promittit  afore  to  hym  be  this  weird  fifteris.  Nochtheles  he 
thoct  gif  Duncane  were  flane,  he  had  maift  rycht  to  the  croun, 
becaufe  he  wes  nereft  of  blud  yairto,  be  tenour  of  y^  auld  lavis 
maid  eftir  the  deith  of  King  Fergus,  quhen  young  children  wer 
unable  to  govern  the  croun,  the  nerreft  of  yair  blude  fal  regne." 
iSo  alfo  Buchanan,  Rerum-  Scoticarum  Hift.  Lib.  VII : 

"  Duncanus  e  filia  Sibardi  reguli  Northumbrorum,  duos  filios 
genuerat.  Ex  iis  Milcolumbum,  vixdum  puberem,  Cumbri.c 
praefecit.  Id  fa6tum  ejus  Macbethus  moleftius,  quam  credi 
poterat,  tulit,  eam  videlicet  moram  fibi  ratus  injedara,  ut,  priores 
jam  magiftratus  (juxta  vifum  no(!turnum)  adeptus,  aat  omnino  a 
regno  excluderetur,  aut  eo  tardius  potiretur,  cum  pr^efeciura 
Cunihrice  velut  aditus  ad  fupremum  magijiratum  semper  effet 
habitus."  It  has  been  alferted  by  an  anonymous  writer  [Mn 
Ritfon]  that  "  the  crown  of  Scotland  was  always  hereditary, 
and  that  it  fliould  feem  from  the  play  that  Malcolm  was  ih&frft 
who  had  the  title  of  Prince  of  Cumberland."  An  extraft  or 
two  from  Hector  Boethius  will  be  fufficient  relative  to  thefe 
points.  l\\  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  eleventh  Book  of  his  Hitlory 
we  are  informed,  that  fome  of  the  friends  of  Kenneth  III.  the 
eightieth  King  of  Scotland,  came  among  the  nobles,  defiring 
them  to  chool'e  Malcolm,  the  fon  of  Kenneth,  to  be  I^ord  of 
Cumbir,  "  yt  he  mycht  he  yt  way  the  better  cum  to  ye  croiini 
after  his  faderis  deid."  Two  of  the  nobles  faid,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Kenneth  to  make  whom  he  pleafed  Lord  of  Cumber- 
land ;  and  JMalcolm  was  accordingly  appointed.  "  Sic  thingis 
done.  King  Kenneth,  be  advife  of  his  nobles,  abrogat  ye  auld 
laivi<>  concei'ning  the  creation  of  yair  king,  and  made  new  lawis 
in  manner  as  followes  :  1.  The  king  beand  deceflit,  his  eldeft 
Ion  or  his  eldeft  nepot,  (notwithftanding  quhat  fumevir  age  he 
be  of,  and  youcht  he  was  born  efter  his  faderis  deatli,  fal  fuc- 
cede  ye  croun,"  &c.  Notwithftanding  this  precaution,  Mal- 
colm, the  eldeft  fon  of  Kenneth,  did  not  fucceed  to  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  his  fatlier ;  for  after  Kenneth,  reigned  Con- 
Hantine,  the  fon  of  King  Culyne.  To  him  fucceeded  Gryme, 
who  was  not  the  fon  of  Conftantine,  but  the  grandlbn  of  King 
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The  eye  wink  at  the  hand  !  yet  let  that  be, 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  fee. 

Dun.  True,  worthy  Banquo ;    he  is  full  fo  va- 
liant ;  ^ 
And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed ; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.     Let  us  after  him, 
Whofe  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome : 
It  is  a  peerlefs  kinfman.  [Flourilh.     Exeunt. 


DufFe.  Gryme,  fays  Boethius,  came  to  Scone,  "  quhare  he  was 
crownit  by  the  tenour  of  the  auld  lawis."  After  the  death  of 
Gryme,  Malcolm,  the  fon  of  King  Kenneth,  whom  Boethius 
frequently  calls  Prince  of  Cumberland,  became  King  of  Scot- 
land j  and  to  him  fucceeded  Duncan,  the  fon  of  his  eldeft 
daughter. 

Thefe  breaches,  however,  in  the  fucceflion,  appear  to  have 
been  occafioned  by  violence  in  turbulent  times  5  and  though  the 
eldeft  fon  could  not  fucceed  to  the  tlirone,  if  he  happened  to  be 
a  minor  at  the  death  of  bis  fatlicr,  yet,  as  by  the  ancient  laws 
the  next  of  blood  was  to  reign,  the  Scottifh  monarchy  may  be 
faid  to  have  been  hereditary,  fubjed  however  to  peculiar  regi-i- 
lations,     Malone. 

^  True,  worthy  Banquo  ;  he  is  full  fo  valiant ;]  i.  e.  he  is  fo 
the  full  as  valiant  as  you  have  defcriled  him.  We  muft  imagine, 
that  while  Macbeth  was  uttering  the  fix  preceding  lines,  Dun- 
can and  Banquo  had  been  conferring  apart.  Macbeth's  conduft 
appears  to  have  been  their  fubjeft  ;  and  to  fome  encomium  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  beftowed  on  him  by  Banquo^  the  reply  of 
Duncan  refers.     Steevens, 
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SCENE  V. 

invernefs.     A  Room  in  Macbeth's  Caftle. 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  reading  a  letter. 

Lady  M.  They  met  me  in  the  day  of  fuccefs\ 
and  I  have  learned  by  the  perfecteji  report,"^  they 
have  more  in  them  than  mortal  knoivledge.  When 
I  burned  in  dejire  to  qiieftion  them  furtlier,  they 
made  themfelves — air,  into  which  they  vanijiied. 
Whiles  I  flood  rapt  in  the  ivonder  of  it,  came 
mifsives  from  the  king,^  who  all-hailed  me.  Thane 
of  Cawdor;  by  ivhich  title,  before,  thefe  weird 
ffters  fainted  7ne,  and  referred  me  to  the  coming  on 
of  time,  ivith,  Hail,  king  that  fhalt  be !  This  have 
I  thought  good  to  deliver  thee,  my  dear  eft  partner 
of  greatnefs ;  that  thou  mightef  not  lofe  the  dues  of 
rejoicing,  by  being  ignorant  of  what  greatnefs  is 
promifed  thee.     Lay  it  to  thy  heart,  and  farewell. 

Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor ;  and  flialt  be 
What  thou  art  promis'd  : — Yet  do  I  fear  thy  na- 
ture ; 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindnefs. 
To  catch  the  nearefi:  way  :  Thou  would'lt  be  great ; 
Art  not  without  ambition  ;  but  without 
The  illnefs  fhould  attend  it.     What  thou  would'ft 
higlily, 

^  ly  the  perfeBeJi  report,"]     By  the  befl  intelligence. 

Johnson. 

^  miffives //-o?/?.   the  king,']     i.e.  melfengers.      So,    in 

Antony  and  Cteopatra  : 

"  Did  gibe  my  m'ljftve  out  of  audience."     Steevens.  ■  • 
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That  would'fl  thou  holily ;  would'il:  not  play  fatfe, 
And  yet  would'ft  wrongly  win :  thou'd'ft  have,  great 

Glamis/ 
That  which  cries,    Thus   thou   muji   do,    if    thou 

have  it ; 
j4nd  that  which  rather  thou  dojl  fear  to  do,^ 
Than  luijheft  JJiouId  be  undone.     Hie  thee  hither^ 
That  I  may  pour  my  fpirits  in  thine  ear ;  ^ 
And  chaftile  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 
Which  fiite  and  metaphyfical  aid  doth  feem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withal.^ What  is  your 

tidings  ? 

*  thoiidjt  have,  great  Glamis, 

That  which  cries,  Tims  thou  muft  do,  if  thou  have  it; 
And  that  tsfcl     As  the  obje£t  of  Macbeth's  defire  is  here 
introduced  fpeaking  of  itfelf,  it  is  neceffary  to  read  : 

thou'd'Ji  have,  great  Glamis, 

That  which  cries,  thus  thou  muft  do,  if  thou  have  me. 

Johnson. 

^  And  that  which  rather  thou  doji  fear  to  do,']  The  conftruc- 
tion,  perhaps,  is,  thou  would'ft  have  that,  [i.  e.  the  crown,} 
which  cries  unto  thee,  thou  tnitji  do  thus,  if  thou  wouldji  have 
it,  and  thou  muft  do  tliat  ivhich  rather,  &c.  Sir  T.  Hanmer, 
without  neceflity,  reads — And  that's  what  rather — .  The  diffi- 
culty of  this  line  and  the  fucceeding  hcmiftich  feems  to  have 
arifen  from  their  not  being  confidered  as  part  of  the  fpeech 
uttered  by  the  objeft  of  Macbeth's  ambition.  As  fuch  they  ap- 
pear to  me,  and  I  have  therefore  diftinguilhed  them  by  Italicks. 

Malone. 

This  regulation  is  certainly  proper,  and  I  have  followed  it. 

Steevens. 

^  That  I  may  pour  my  fpirits  in  thine  ear  j]    I  meet  with  tlie 
fame  expreffion  in  Lord  Sterline's  Julius  Ccefar,  I607  : 
"  Thou  in  my  bol'om  us'd  to  pour  thy  fpright." 

Malone. 
*  — — the  golden  round, 
JFhick  fate  and  metapliyfcal  aid  doth  feem 
To  have  thee  crown  d  ivifhal.']     Vox  feem,  the  fenfe  evi- 
dently dire6ls  us  to  vcs^Afeek.    The  crown  to  which  fate  deftines 
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Enter  an  Attendant. 

Atten.  The  king  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Thou'rt  mad  to  fay  it : 

Is  not  thy  mailer  with  him  ?  who,  wer't  ib. 
Would  have  inform 'd  for  preparation. 

thee,  and  which  preternatural  agents  endeavour  to  bellow  upon 
thee.     The  golden  round  is  the  diadem.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Act  IV  : 

"  And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
"  And  top  of  Ibvereignty,"     Steevens. 

Metapkyjical  for  fupernatural.  But  doth  feem  to  have  thee 
crown'd  withal,  is  not  fenfe.  To  make  it  fo,  it  fliould  be  fup- 
plied  thus :  doth  feem  dejirous  to  have.  But  no  poetic  licence 
would  excufe  this.  An  eafy  alteration  will  reftore  the  poet's 
true  reading : 

— —  doth  feem 
To  have  crown  d  thee  withal. 
i.  e.  they  feem  already  to  have  crowned  thee,  and  yet  thy  dif- 
pofition  at  prefent  hinders  it  from  taking  effeft.  Warbukton. 

The  words,  as  they  now  fland,  have  exaftly  the  fame  mean- 
ing. Such  arrangement  is  fufficiently  common  among  our  ancient 
writers.     Steevens. 

I  do  not  concur  with  Dr.  Warburton,  in  thinking  that  Shak- 
fpeare  meant  to  fay,  that  fate  and  metaphyfical  aid  feem  to  have- 
crowned  Macbeth.  Lady  Macbeth  means  to  animate  her  huf- 
band  to  the  attainment  of  "  the  golden  round,"  with  Avhich  fate 
and  fupernatural  agency  feem  to  intend  to  have  hivi  crowned^ 
on  a  future  day.     So,  in  Alts  well  that  ends  well : 

" Our  deareft  friend 

"  Prejudicates  the  bufinefs,  and  would  feem, 
"  To  have  us  make  denial." 
There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  material   difference  between — 
^'^  To  have  thee  crown'd,"  and  "  To  have  crown'd  thee/'  of 
which  the  learned  commentator  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
aware, 

JSIetaphtjJical,  which  Dr,  Warburton  has  juftly  obferved, 
means  fupernatural,  feems,  in  our  author's  time,  to  have  had 
no  other  meaning.  In  the  Englijli  DiBionary,  by  H.  C.  1655, 
iMetophyJicks  aJi'e  thus  explained :  "  Supernatural  arts." 

Malons. 
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Atten.  So  pleafe  you,  it  is  true ;  our  thane  is 
coming : 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  fpeed  of  him  ; 
Who,  almoft  dead  for  breath,  had  fcarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  mefTage. 

Lady  M.  Give  him  tending,, 

He  brings  great  news..  The  raven  himfelf  is  hoarfe,^ 

\^Exit  Attendant. 


The  raven  Mmfelf  is  hoarfe,']     Dr.  Warburton  reads : 
The  raven  himfelf  s  not  hoarfe. 


Yet  I  think  the  prefent  words  may  Hand.  The  meflenger,  fays 
the  fervant,  had  hardly  breath  to  make  up  his  mefj'age;  to 
which  the  lady  anfwers  mentally,  that  he  may  well  want  breath, 
fuch  a  melTage  would  add  hoarlenefs  to  the  raven.  That  even 
the  bird,  whofe  harlh  voice  is  accuftomed  to  predift  calamities, 
could  not  croak  the  entrance  of  Duncan  but  in  a  note  of  un- 
wonted harllinefs.     Johnson. 

The  following  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  fenfe  of  this  pafTage  : 
Give  him  tending;  the  news  he  brings  are  worth  the  fpeed 
that  made  him  lofe  his  breath.     [^Exit  Attendant.']    'Tis  certain 
now — the  raven  himfelf  is  fpent,  is  hoarfe  by  croaking  this  very 
meffage,  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan  under  my  battlements. 

Lady  Macbeth  (for  fte  was  not  yet  unfexed)  was  likelier  to 
be  deterred  from  her  defign  than  encouraged  in  it  by  the  fup- 
pofed  thought  that  the  meffage  and  the  prophecy  (though 
equally  fecrets  to  the  meflenger  and  the  raven)  had  deprived 
the  one  of  fpeech,  and  added  harllinefs  to  the  other's  note. 
Unlefs  we  abfurdly  fuppofe  the  meflenger  acquainted  with  the 
hidden  import  of  his  melfage,  fpeed  alone  had  intercepted  his 
breath,  as  repetition  the  raven's  voice ;  though  the  lady  con- 
lidered  both  as  organs  of  that  deftiny  which  hurried  Duncan 
into  her  mefhes.     Fuseli. 

Mr.  Fufeli's  idea,  that  the  raven  has  croaked  till  he  is  hoarfe 
with  croaking,  may  receive  fupport  from  the  following  paflagfr 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

" make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarfe  than  mine 

"  With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name." 
Agaip,  from  one  of  the  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI : 

'.'  Warwick  is  hoarfe  with  daring  tliee  to  arms." 

Steevens. 
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That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Come,  come,  you  fpirits^ 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,-^  unfex  me  here ;  . 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direft  cruelty  !  make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  up  the  accefs  and  paflage  to  remorfe ;  ^ 
That  no  compun6lious  vifitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpofe,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  efFe6l,  and  it !  ^  Come  to  my  woman's  breafts, 

*  Come,   come,   you  fphlts — ]     For  the  fake  of  the 

metre  I  have  ventured  to  repeat  the  word — come,  which  occurs 
only  once  in  the  old  copy. 

y^/l  had  been  added  by  Sir  William  D' Avenant,  to  fupply  the 
fame  deficiency.     Steevens. 

s  mortal  thoughts,']     This  expreflion  iignifies  not  the 

thoughts  of  mortals,  but  murderous,  deadly,  or  dejiru6iive  de- 
Jigns.     So,  in  A6t  V  : 

"  Hold  faft  the  mortal  fword." 
And  in  another  place  : 

"  With  twenty  mortal  murders."  ^  Johnson. 

In  Pierce  Pennilefs  hi^  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  by  T.  Nafhe, 
1592,  (a  very  popular  pamphlet  of  that  time,)  our  author 
might  have  found  a  particular  defcription  of  thefe  fpirits,  and  of 
their  office. 

"  The  fecond  kind  of  devils,  which  he  moft  employeth,  are 
thofe  northern  Martii,  called  the  fpirits  of  revenge,  and  the 
authors  of  maflacres,  and  feedlmen  of  mifchief ;  for  they  have 
commiffion  to  incenfe  men  to  rapines,  facrilege,  iheft,  murder, 
wrath,  fury,  and  all  manner  of  cruelties  :  and  they  command 
certain  of  the  fouthern  fpirits  to  wait  upon  them,  as  alfo  great 
Arioch,  thzi  is  Vtrm^d  the  fpirit  of  revenge."     Malone. 

^  remurfe',']     Rcmorft;    in   ancient   language,    fignifie? 

pity.     So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  Thrill'd  with  remorfe,  opposd  againlt  the  a«!?t.'" 
Again,  in  Othillo : 

"  And  to  obey  fliall  be  in  me  remorfe — ." 
See  notes  on  that  palfage,  A6t  III.  fc.  iii.     Steevens, 

'  nor  keep  peace  between 

The  effeSl,  and  it  I]     The  intent  of   Lady  Macbeth  evi- 
dently is  to  wifli  that  no  womanilli  tendernefs,,  or  confcientious 
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And. take  my  milk  for  gall/  you  murd'ring  minir- 

ters, 
Wherever  in  your  fightlefs  fubftances 

rcmorfe,  may  hinder  her  purpofe  from  proceeding  to  effe^i ; 
but  neither  this,  nor  indeed  any  other  fenfe,  is  exprefled  by  tlie 
prefent  reading,  and  thei-efore  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Shak- 
Ipeare  wrote  differently,  perhaps  thus  : 

That  no  compuficiious  vifitings  of  nature 
S/iake  my  fell  purpofe,  nor  keep  pace  between 
The  eff'efi  and  it. 
To  keep  pace  between,  may  fignify  to  pqfs  between,  to  inter' 
vene.     Pace  is,  on  many  occalions,  a  favourite  of  Shakfpeare's. 
This  phrafe  is,  indeed,  not  ufual  in  this  fenfe  ;  but  was  it  not 
its  novelty  that  gave  occafion  to  the  prefent  corruption  ? 

Johnson. 

and  it  f]     The  folio  reads — and  hit.     It,  in  many  of 

our  anciei\t  books,  is  thus  fpelt.  In  the  firft  ftanza  of  Church- 
yard's Difcourfe  of  Rebellion,  &c.  1570,  we  have.  Hit  is  a 
plague — Hit  venom  caftes — Hit  poyfoneth  all — Hit  is  of  kinde— 
Hit  ftaynes  the  ayre.     Steevens. 

The  corre6tion  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  third  folio. 
I,ady  Macbeth's  purpofe  was  to  be  effe6ted  by  action.  To 
keep  peace  betiveen  the  eff'eH  and  purpofe,  means,  to  delay  the 
execution  of  her  purpofe  j  to  prevent  its  proceeding  to  effedi. 
For  as  long  as  there  ihould  be  a  peace  between  the  effeft  and 
purpofe,  or,  in  other  words,  till  hoftilities  were  commenced, 
till  Ibme  bloody  adion  fhould  be  performed,  her  purpofe  [i.e. 
the  murder  of  Duncan]  could  not  be  carried  into  execution. 
So,  in  the  following  palfage  in  King  John,  in  which  a  corre- 
fponding  imagery  may  be  traced  : 

"  Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleflily  land, 
*'  This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath 
"  Hri/iility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
"  Betiveen  my  coffcience  and  my  coufin's  death." 
A  fimilar  expreffion  is  found  in  a  book  which  our  author  is 
known   to  have  read.   The  Tragicall  Hyftorie  of  Romcus  and 
Juliet,  1562  : 

"  In  abfence  of  her  knight,  the  lady  no  way  could 
"  Keep  truce  bettveen  her  griefs  and  her,  though  ne'er  fo 
fayne  the  would." 
Sir  W.  D'Avenant's  ftrange  alteration  of  this  play  fometimes 
affords  a  reafonably  good  comment  upon  it.     Thus,  in  the  pre- 
fent inftance  : 
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You  Wait  oh  nature's  mifchief !  9  Come,  thick  night/ 
And  pall  thee  -  in  the  duntiefl  fmoke  of  hell ! 
That  my  keen  knife  ^  fee  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 

"  — — -  make  thick 

"■  My  blood,  flop  all  paflage  to  retiidrfe  j 

"  That  no  relapfes  into  mercy  may 

"  Shake  my  de/ign,  nor  viake  it  fall  before 

"  'Tis  ripen  d  to  eff'eB."     Malone. 

*  lahe  my  milk  for  gall,']     Take  away  my  milk,  and 

put  gall  into  the  place.     Johnson. 

'  You  wait  on  nature's  mifchief !]  Nature's  mifchief  is  mif- 
chief  done  to  nature,  violation  of  nature's  order  committed  by 
wickednefs.     Johnson. 

'  -Come,    thick   night,    &c.]     A  fimilar  invocation  is 

found  in  A  learning  for  f aire  iVomen,  \5Qg,  a  tragedy  which 
was  certainly  prior  to  Macbeth : 

"  O  fable  night,  fit  on  the  eye  of  heaven, 

*'  That  it  difcern  not  this  black  deed  of  darknefs ! 

"  My  g"uilty  Ibul,  burnt  with  lufl's  hateful  fire, 

"  Mull  wade  through  blood  to  obtain  my  vile  defire  r 

"  Be  then  my  coverture,  thick  ugly  night ! 

"  The  light  hates  me,  and  I  do  hate  the  light." 

Malonb. 

*  And  pall  thee — ]     i.  e.  wrap  thyfelf  in  a  pall. 

Warburton, 
A  pall  is  a  robe  of  flate.     So,  in  the  ancient  black  letter 
romance  of  Syr  Eglamoure  of  Artoys,  no  date  : 

"  The  knyghtes  were  clothed  in  pall'' 
Again,  in  Milton's  Penferqfo  : 

"  Sometime  let  gorgeous  tragedy 
"  In  fcepter'd  pall  come  fweeping  by." 
Dr.  Warburton  feems  to  mean  the  covering  which  is  thrown 
over  the  dead. 

To  pall,  however,  in  the  prefent  inflance,  (as  Mr.  Douce 
obferves  to  me,)  may  limply  mean — to  wrap,  to  inve/t. 

Steevens, 

^  That  my  keen  knife — ]     The  word  knife,  which  at  prefent 

has  a  familiar  undignified  meaning,  was  anciently  ufed  to  ex- 

prefs  a  fword  or  dagger.     So,  in  the  old  black  letter  romance 

of  Syr  Eglamuure  of  Artoys,  no  date  : 

"  Through  Goddes  myght,  and  his  kmjfe, 
^'  There  the  gyaunte  loll  his  lyfe." 

F2 
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Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark,"* 

To  cry,  Hold,  hold!^ Great  Glamis !    worthy 

Cawdor !  ^ 

Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fflzr^  Queen,  B.I.  c.  vi: 

" the  red-crofs  knight  was  llain  with  paynim  knife'" 

Steevens. 

To  avoid  a  multitude  of  examples,  which  in  the  prefent  in- 

ftance   do   not  feem   wanted,    I   Ihall  onlv   obferve  that  Mr. 

Steevens's  remark  might  be  confirmed  by  quotations  without 

end.     Reed. 

■*  . the  blanket  of  the  dark,']     Drayton,  in  the  26th  Song 

of  his  Polyoliion,  has  an  expreffion  refembling  this  : 

"  Thick  vapours,  that,  like  ruggs,  ftill  hang  tlie  troubled 
air."     Steevens 
Polyolhion  was  not   publilhed  till  l6l2,  after  this   play  had 
certainly  been  exhibited  ;  but  in  an  earlier  piece  Drayton  has  the 
fame  expreHion :  ^^ 

"  The  fullen  night  in  miftie  rukge  is  wrapp'd." 

mortimeriados,  4to.  \5g6. 
Blanket  was  perhaps  fuggefted  to  our  poet  by  the  coarfe 
woollen  curtain  of  his  own  theatre,  through  which  probably, 
while  the  houfe  was  yet  but  half-lighted,  he  had  himfelf  often 
peeped. — -In  King  Henry  VI.  P.  III.  we  have — "  night's  cover- 
tare." 

A  kindred  thought  is  found  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece, 
1594: 

"  Were  Tarquin's  night,   (as  he  is  but  night's  child,) 

"  The  filver-lhining  queen  he  would  diftain  ; 
"  Her  twinkling  hand-maids  too,    [the  ftars]    by  him 
defil'd, 
"  Through  night's  black  lofom{hon\d  not  peep  again." 

Malone. 
5  To  cry.  Hold,  hold  !]     On  tills  paflage  tliere  is  a  long  criti- 
cifm  in  The  Rambler,  Number  l6S.     Johnson. 

In  this  criticifm  the  epithet  dun  is  objected  to  as  a  mean  one. 
Milton,  however,  appears  to  have  been  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  has  reprefented  Satan  as  flying 

" in  the  dun  air  lublime," 

And  had  already  told  us,  in  the  chara6ter  of  Comus, 
"  'Tis  only  daylight  that  makes  fin, 
"  Which  thefe  dun  fliades  will  ne'er  report." 
Gawin  Douglas  employs  dun  as  a  fynonyme  to  fiilvus. 

Steevens. 
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Enter  Macbeth. 

Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter  ! 
Thy  letters  have  tranlported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  prefentj^  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  inftant. 


To  ay,  Hold,  hold !,]  The  thought  is  taken  from  the  old 
military  laws  which  inflided  capital  punilhment  upon  "  whofo- 
ever  iliall  itrlke  Itroke  at  his  adverfary,  either  in  the  heat  or 
otherwife,  if  a  third  do  cry  hold,  to  the  intent  to  part  them  j 
except  that  they  did  fight  a  combat  in  a  place  enclofed  :  and 
then  no  man  ftiall  be  fo  hardy  as  to  bid  hold,  but  the  general." 
P.  264  of  Mr.  Bellay's  Ivjiruciions  for  the  JFars,  tranflated  in 

1589.       TOLLET. 

Mr.  Toilet's  note  will  likewife  illuftrate  the  laft  line  in  Mac- 
beth's  concluding  fpeech  : 

"  And  damn'd  be  him  who  firft  cries,  hold,  enough  T 

Steevens. 

^  Great  Glamis!  worthy  Cawdor  f}  Shakfpeare  has  fiip- 
ported  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth  by  repeated  efforts,  and 
never  omits  any  opportunity  of  adding  a  trait  of  ferocity,  or  a 
mark  of  the  want  of  human  feelings,  to  this  monficr  of  his  own 
creation.  The  fofter  pallions  are  more  obliterated  in  her  than 
in  her  hulband,  in  proportion  as  her  ambition  is  greater.  She 
meets  him  here  on  his  arrival  from  an  expedition  of  danger, 
witli  fuch  a  falutation  as  would  have  become  one  of  his  friends 
or  valfals ;  a  falutation  apparently  fitted  rather  to  raife  his 
thoughts  to  a  level  with  her  own  parpofes,  than  to  teftify  her 
joy  at  his  return,  or  manifelt  an  attachment  to  his  perfon  :  nor 
does  any  lentiment  expreliive  of  love  or  foftnefs  fall  from  her 
throughout  the  play.  \Vhile  Macbeth  himfelf,  amidlt  the  hor- 
rors of  his  guilt,  Itill  retains  a  character  lefs  fiend-like  than  tliat 
of  his  queen,  talks  to  her  with  a  degree  of  tendernefs,  and 
pours  his  complaints  and  fears  into  her  bofom,  accompanied  witli 
terms  of  endearment.     Steevens, 

7  This  ignorant  prefent,]  Ignorant  has  here  the  fignification 
of  unknowivg ;  that  is,  I  feel  by  anticipation  thofe  future  ho- 
nours, of  which,  according  to  the  procefs  of  nature,  the  prefent 
time  Would  be  ignorant.     Johnson. 
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Macs.  My  deareft  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  M.  And  when  goes  hence } 

Macs.  To-morrow, — as  he  purpofes. 

Lady  M.  O,  never 

Shall  fun  that  morrow  fee ! 
Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
May  read  ftrange  matters :  ^ — To  beguile  the  time, 

SOj  in  Cymleline: 

" his  fhipping, 

"  Poor  igjiorant  baubles,"  &o. 
Again,  in  The  Tempeft  : 

" 'ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 

"  Their  clearer  reafon."     Steevens. 

This  ignorant  prefent,]  Thus  the  old  copy.  Some  of  our 
modern  editors  read  :  "  — prefent  time ;"  but  the  phrafeology 
in  the  text  is  frequent  in  our  author,  as  well  as  otlier  ancient 
writers.  So,  in  the  firft  fcene  of  The  Tempe/i :  "  If  you  can 
command  thefe  elements  to  filence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the 
prefent,  we  will  not  hand  a  rope  more."  The  fenfe  does  not 
require  the  word  time,  and  it  is  too  much  for  the  rneafure. 
Again,  in  Coriolanus : 

"  And  that  you  not  delay  the  prefent ;  but"  &c. 
Again,  in  Corinthians  I.  ch.  xv.  v.  6:  "  — of  whom  tlie  greater 
part  remain  unto  this  prefent." 

Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  Be  pleas'd  to  tell  us 

"  (For  this  is  from  the  prefent)  how  you  take 

**  The  offer  1  have  fent  you."     Steevens. 

'   Yo7ir  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
May  read  &c.]    That  is,  thy  looks  are  fuch  as  will  awaken 
men's  curiofity,  excite  their  attention,  and  make  room  foe  fuf- 
picion.     Heath. 

So,  in  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,  I6OQ  : 

"  Her  face  the  look  of  praifes,  where  is  read 
"  Nothing  but  curious  pleafures."     Steevens. 

Again,  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lncreoe  : 

•'■  Poor  women's  faces  are  their  own  faults'  looks." 

Malone. 
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Look  like  the  time ;  9  bear  welcome  in  your  eye, 
Your  hand,  your  tongue  :  look  like  the  innocent 

flower. 
Bat  be  the  ferpent  under  it.'     He  that's  coming 
Muft  be  provided  for :   and  you  fhall  put 
This  night's  great  bufinefs  into  my  deljxitch  ; 
Which  fliall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  folely  fovereign  fway  and  mafterdom. 

Macb.  We  will  Ipeak  further. 

Lady  M.  Only  look  up  clear  ; 

To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear :  ^ 
Leave  all  the  reft  to  me.  \_Exeunt. 

*  To  he  guile  the  time, 

Look  like  the  time;]     The  fame  exprellion  occurs  in  the 
8th  Book  of  Daniel's  Civil  IFars  : 

"  He  draws  a  traverfe  't\vixt  his  grievances ; 

"  Looks  like  the  time  :  his  eye  made  not  report 

"  Of  what  he  felt  within ;  nor  was  he  lefs 

"  Than  ufually  he  was  in  every  part ; 

"  Wore  a  clear  face  upon  a  cloudy  heart."    Steevens. 

The  feventh  and  eighth  Books  of  Daniel's  Civil  Wars  were 
not  publiflied  till  the  year  1609  ■■,  [fee  the  Epiftle  Dedicatorie  to 
that  edition  :]  fo  that,  if  either  poet  copied  the  other,  Daniel 
niurt  have  been  indebted  to  Shakfpeare  ;  for  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Macleth  had  been  exhibited  before  that  year. 

Malone. 

*  look  like  the  innocent  flower, 

But  be  the  ferpent  under  it.']    Thus,  in  Chaucer's  Squieres 
Tale,   10,827: 

"  So  depe  in  greyne  he  died  his  coloures, 

"  Right  as  a  ferpent  hideth  him  uvder  floures, 

"  Til  he  may  fee  his  time  for  to  bite."     Steevens. 

^  To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear:]  So,  in  Love's  Labours 
Loji  : 

"  For  blufhing  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred, 

"  And  fears  by  pale  white  fliown." 
Favour  is — look,  countenance.    So,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJlda : 

"  1  know  your  favour,  lord  Ulylfes,  well."  Steevens. 
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SCENE  VI. 

The  fame.     Before  the  Caftle, 

Hautboys.     Servants  of  Macbeth  attending, 

^nter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain,  Ban- 
auo,  Lenox,  Macduff,  Rosse,  Angus,  and 
Attendants. 

Dun.  This  caftle  hath  a  pleafant  feat ;  3  the  air 

^  This  cajile  hath  a  pleafant  feat;]  Seat  here  means  ftuation. 
Lord  Bacon  fays,  "  He  that  builds  a  faire  houfe  upon  an  ill  feat, 
committeth  himfelf  to  prifon.  Neither  doe  I  reckon  it  an  ill 
feat,  only  where  the  aire  is  unwholfome,  but  likewife  where  the 
aire  is  unequal ;  as  you  Ihall  fee  many  fix\t  feats  fet  upon  a  knap 
of  ground  invironed  with  liigher  hills  round  about  it,  whei-eby 
the  heat  of  the  funne  is  pent  in,  and  the  wind  gathereth  as  in 
troughs ;  fo  as  you  (hall  have,  and  that  fuddenly,  as  great  diver- 
fitie  of  heat  and  cold,  as  if  you  dwelt  in  feveral  places." 

Effays,  2d  edit.  4to.  l632,  p.  257-     Reed, 

This  caftle  hath  a  pleafant  feat )]  This  fhort  dialogue  be- 
tween Duncan  and  Banquo,  whilft  they  are  approaching  the 
gates  of  Macbeth's  caftle,  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  Itriking 
inftance  of  what  in  painting  is  termed  repofe.  Their  converfa- 
tion  very  naturally  turns  upon  the  beauty  of  its  fttuation,  and 
the  pleafantnefs  of  the  airj  and  Banquo,  obferving  the  martlet's 
nefts  in  every  recefs  of  the  cornice,  remarks,  that  where  thofe 
birds  moft  breed  and  haunt,  the  air  is  delicate.  The  fubjeft  of 
this  quiet  and  eafy  converfation  gives  that  repofe  fo  neceffary  to 
the  mind  after  the  tumultuous  buftle  of  the  preceding  fcenes, 
and  perfectly  contrafts  the  fcene  of  horror  that  immediately  fuc- 
ceeds.  It  feems  as  if  Shakfpeare  aiked  himfelf.  What  is  a  prince 
likely  to  fay  to  his  attendants  on  fuch  an  occafion  ?  Whereas  the 
modern  writers  feem,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  always  fearching 
for  new  thoughts,  fuch  as  would  never  occur  to  men  in  the  fitu- 
ation  which  is  reprefented. — This  alfo  is  frequently  the  pra6ticc 
of  Homer,  who,  from  the  midft  of  battles  and  horrors,  relieves 
and  refrefhes  the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  introducing  foptie  quiet 
rural  image,  or  pi^iu-e  of  familiar  domeftick  life. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds. 
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Nimbly  and  fweetly  recommends  itfelf 
Unto  our  gentle  fenles.^ 

Ban.  This  gueft  of  fummer. 

The  temple-haunting  martlet, 5  does  approve, 
By  his  lov'd  manfionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath, 
Smells  wooingly  here :  nojutty,  frieze,^  buttrefs, 
Nor  coigne  of  vantage/  but  this  bird  hath  made 

*  Unto  our  gentle  lenfes.]  Sc/ijes  are  nothing  more  tluoi 
each  fnan's  fenje.  Gentle  fen fe  is  very  elegnnt,  as  it  means 
placid,  calm,  compofed,  and  intimates  tiie  peaceable  delight  of 
a  fine  day.     Johnson. 

s  I •martlet,']     Thi^i  bird  is  in  tl:>e  oH.  edition  called  bar  let. 

Johnson, 
The  correftion  was  made  b;   Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

It  is  fupported  by  the  following  paffage  in  The  Merchant  of 
Fenice  : 

"  ——like  the  vi  art  lei 

"  Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  ovitward  wall." 

Steevens. 

^  720  jutty,  frieze,'}     A  comma  fhould  be  placed  after 

jutty.  A  jutty,  or  jetty,  (for  lb  it  ought  rather  to  be  written) 
is  not  here,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  an  epithet  to  frieze,  but  a 
fubftantive ;  fignif'sdng  that  part  of  a  building  which  Ihoots 
forward  beyond  the  reft.  See  Florio's  Italian  Diciionary, 
1598  :  "  Barlacane.  An  outnooke  or  corner  Itanding  out  of  a 
houfe ;  2i  jet  tie."' — "  Sporto.  A  porch,  a  portal,  a  bay-window, 
or  out-butting,  or  jettic,  of  a  honfe,  that  jetties  out  farther 
than  anie  other  part  of  the  houfe." — See  allb  Siirpcndiie,  in 
Cotgrave's  French  Dici.  161I:  "A  jcttie ;  an  out-jetting 
room."     Malone. 

Shakfpeare  ufes  the  verb  to  jutty,  in  King  Henry  V: 

" as  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 

"  O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  bafe." 
The  fubftantive  alfo  occurs  in   an  agreement  between  Philip 
Henllowe,  &:c.  &c.    for  building  a  new   theatre,    in  the   year 
1599-     See  Vol.  II  :    "  — befides  a  juttey  forwards  in   eyther 
of  the  faide  two  upper  ftories  &c."     Steevens. 

'  coigne  of  vantage, ~\     Convenient  corner.    Johnson. 

Soj  in  Pericles : 

"  By  the  four  oppofing  coigncs, 

"  Which  the  world  together  joins."     Steevens. 
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His  pendent  bed,    and  procreant  cradle :    Where 

they  ^ 
Moft  breed  ^  and  haunt,  I  have  obferv'd,  the  air 
Is  delicate. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Dun.  See,  fee  !  our  honour'd  hoftefs  ! 

The  love  that  follows  us,  fometime  is  our  trouble. 
Which  ftill  we  thank  as  love.     Herein  I  teach  you. 
How  you  (hall  bid  God  yield  us  for  your  pains. 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble.' 


*  His  pendent  led,  mid  procreant  cradle  :  Where  ther/ — 3 
Left  the  reader  fliould  think  this  verfe  defeftive  in  harmony,  he 
onght  to  be  told,  that  as  needle  was  once  written  and  pronounced 
ncele  and  neehl,  lb  cradle  was  contracted  into  crale,  and  con- 
fequently  uttered  as  a  monolyllable. 

Thus,  in  the  fragment  of  an  ancient  Chriftmas  carol  now  be- 
fore me  : 

" on  that  day 

*'  Did  aungels  round  him  mlnifter 
"  As  in  his  crale  he  lay." 
In  forae  parts  of  Waiwickiliire,    (as  J  am  Informed,)  the 
word  is  drawlingly  pronounced  as   if  it  had  been  written — 
craa/e.     Steevens. 

^  Jlloji  Ireed — ]     The  folio — inujt  Ireed.     Steevens. 

Corretted  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

*  The  love  that  folloivs  us,  fometime  is  our  trouhle, 
Which  ^fiill  we  thank  as  Inve.     Herein  I  teach  you, 
How  you  Jhall  hid.  God  yield  ns  for  your  pains. 

And  thank  us  for  your  trouble.]  The  attention  that  is 
paid  us,  (fays  Duncan  on  ieeing  Lady  Macbeth  come  to  meet 
him,)  Joinetiwcs  gives  ns  pain,  when  we  reJleSi  that  we  give 
trouble  to  others  ;  yet  Jiill  we  cannot  l-iit  he  pleafcd  with  fuch 
attentions,  l-ecau/e  they  ore  a  proof  of  affeSiion.  So  far  is 
clear } — but  of  the  following  words,  I  confefs,  I  have  no  very 
diilinft  conception,  and  fafpeft  them  to  be  corrupt.  Perhaps 
the  meaning  is, — By  being  the  occajinn  offo  much  trouble,  I 
furnijh  you  with  a  motive  to  pray  to  heaven  to  reward  me  for 
the  pain  I  give  you,  inafmuch  as  the  having  fuch  an  opportu- 
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Lady  M.  All  our  fervlce 

In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done  double, 

nity  of  Showing  your  loyalty  may  hereafter  prove  beneficial  to 
you  ;  and  herein  a/fo  I  afford  you  a  motive  to  thank  me  for  the 
trouble  I  give  you,  becaufe  by  fliowiag  me  fuch  attention, 
(however  painful  it  may  be  to  me  to  be  the  caufe  of  it,)  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  an  amiable  chara6ter,  and  of 
ingratiating  yourfelf  with  your  Ibvereign  :  which,  finally,  may 
\>x\ng  you  both  profit  and  honour.     Malone. 

This  paffage  is  undoubtedly  obfcure,  and  the  following  is  the 
beft  explication  of  it  I  am  able  to  oft'er : 

Marks  of  refpecl,  importunately  Jhown,  are  fometimes  troullc- 

Jovie,  though  we  are  Jtill  bound  to  be  grateful  for  them,  as 
indications  of  Jincere  attachment.  If  you  pray  for  us  on  ac- 
count of  the  trouble  we  create  in  your  hoi/fe,  and  thank  us  for 
the  moleflations  we  bring  with  us,  it  muft  be  on  fuch  a  prin- 
ciple. Herein  I  teach  you,  that  the  inconveiiience  you  fufj'er, 
is  the  refult  of  our  qff'ecHo?i ;   and  that  you  are  therefore  to  pray 

for  us,  or  thank  us,  only  as  far  as  prayers  and  thanks  can  be 
deferved  for  kind neff'es  that  fatigue,  and  honours  that  opprefs. 
You  are,  in  fhort,  to  make  your  acknowledgments  for  intended 
refpeSl  and  love,  however  irkfome  our  prcfent  mode  of  exprcj/lng 
them  may  have  proved. — To  bid  is  here  ufed  in  the  Saxon 
fenfe — to  pray.     Steevens. 

How  you  fliall  bid  God-yield  us — ]  To  bid  any  one  God' 
yeld  him,  i.  e.  God-yield  him,  was  the  fame  as  God  reward 
him.     Warburton. 

I  believe  ^ieZfZ,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  folio  of  l623,  eyld,  is  a 
corrupted  contra£tion  of  Jhield.  The  wifli  implores  not  reward, 
but  proteSiion.     Johnson, 

I  rather  believe  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  God-yield,  i.  e.  re- 
ward.    In  Antony  and  Cleopatra  we  meet  with  it  at  length  : 

"  And  the  gods  yield  you  for't." 
Again,  in  the  interlude  of  Jacob  and  Efau,  1568  : 

"  God  yelde  you,  Efau,  with  all  my  llomach." 
Again,  in  the  old  metrical  romance  of  Syr  Guy  of  IFctrwick, 
bl.  1,  no  date  : 

"  Syr,  quoth  Guy,  God  yield  it  yoti, 
"  Of  this  great  gift  you  give  me  now." 
Again,  in  Chaucer's  Sompnoure<i  Tale,  v.  7/59;  Mr.  Tyr- 
ivhitt's  edit. 

*'  God  yelde  you  adoun  in  your  village." 
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Were  poor  and  lingle  bufinefs,  to  contend 
Againft  thole  hofiours  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
Your  majefty  loads  our  houfe :  For  thofe  of  old, 
And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them. 
We  reft  your  hermits. - 

Dun.  Where's  the  thane  of  Cawdor  ? 

We  cours'd  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpofe 
To  be  his  purveyor  :  but  he  rides  well ; 
And  his  great  love,  fharp  as  his  fpur,^  hath  holp  him 
To  his  home  before  us  :  Fair  and  noble  hoftefs. 
We  are  your  gueft  to-night. 

Lady  M,  Your  fervants  ever  * 


Again,  one  of  the  Pajion  Letters,  Vol.  IV.  p.  335,  begins  thns : 
**  To  begin,  God  yeld  you  for  my  hats." 
God  Jin  eld  means  God  forbid,  and  could  never  be  ufed  as  a 
-form  of  returning  thanks.     So,  in  Chaucer's  Milleres  Tale : 
"  God  Jliilde  that  he  died  fodenly." 

V.  3427  3  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit,     Steevens. 

'  We  rejl  yo2trh&rm\\.s.']     Hermits,  for  beadfmen. 

Warburton, 
That  is,  we  as  hermits  {hall  always  pray  for  you.     Thus,  in 
A.  of  WyntotvTis  Cronykil,  B.  IX.  c.  xxvii.  v.  99  : 
"  His  ledmen  tliai  fuld  be  for-thi, 
"■  And  pray  for  hym  rycht  hartfully." 
Again,  in  Arden  of  Fever/ham,   1592  : 

*■'  I  am  your  lead/man,  bound  to  pray  for  you," 
AgaiUj  in  Heywood's  Englijh  Traveller,  l633  : 

" worftipful  fir, 

*■'  I  fhall  be  ftill  your  headfman" 
This  phrafe  occurs  frequently  in  The  Pafion  Letters. 

Steevens. 
^  his  great  love,  Jliarp  as  his  fpur,']     So,  in  Twelfth- 
Night,  Aft  III.  fc.  iii : 

" my  defire, 

*'  More  fliarp  than  fled  fieel,  did  fpur  me  forth." 

Steevens. 
*  Your  fcrvavts  ever  &c.]     The  metaphor  in  this  fpeech  is 
taken  from  the  Steward's  compting-houfe  or  audit-room.     In 
compt,  means,  fuhjeci  to  account.     So,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 
*'  And  have  the  dates  in  compt." 
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Have  theirs,    themfelves,   and  what   is  theirs,    in 

compt, 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  highnefs'  pleafure. 
Still  to  return  your  own. 

Dun.  Give  me  your  hand  : 

Condu6l  me  to  mine  hoft ;  we  love  him  highly, 
And  {hall  continue  our  graces  towards  him. 
By  your  leave/  hoftefs.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  VIL 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Caftle. 

Hauthoys  and  torches.     Enter,  and  pafs  over  the 
Jtage^  a  Seiver,^  and  divers  Servants  2vith  dijlies 
and  fervice.     Then  enter  Macbeth. 

Macs.  If  it  were  done,*^  when  'tis  done,  then 
'twere  v^^eli 


■  The  fenfe  of  the  whole  is  : — We,  and  all  who  lelong  to  ?/5-, 
look  upon  our  lives  and  fortunes  not  as  our  own  properties,  hut 
as  things  we  have  received  merely  for  your  ufe,  and  for  which 
we  miiji  be  accountable,  whenever  you  pleqfe  to  call  us  to  out 
audit;  when,  like  faithful  fewards,  ivc  fhall  be  ready  to 
anfwer  your  fummons,  by  returning  you  what  is  your  own. 

■    .  •  Steeveks. 

5  Enter a  Sewer,]     I  have  reftored  this  flage-diredtion 

from  the  old  copy. 

A  fewer  was  an  officer  fo  called  from  his  placing  the  diflies 
upon  the  table.  Aff'euur,  French  ;  from  affeoir,  to  place.  Thus, 
in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  24th  Iliad: 

" Autoniedon  as  fit 

"  Was  for   the   reverend  fewer  s   place  ;    and    all   the 

browrte  joints  ferv'd 
"  On  wicker  velTell  to  the  board." 

■  Barclay,  Ed.  II.  has  the  following  remark  on  the  conduiS 
of  tliefe  domefticks  ; 


78  MACBETH, 

It  were  done  quickly  :  If  the  aflaffination  ^ 

*'  Slowe  be  the  fewers  in  fervihg  ifi  alway, 

"  But  Iwift  be  they  after,  taking  the  meate  away." 
Another  part  of  iht.  fewer  s  office  was,  td  bring  water  for  the 
guefts  to  wafh  their  hands  with.     Thus  Chapman,  in  his  verfioR 
of  the  Odyjfey  : 

" and  then  the  fewre 

*'  Pourd  water  from  a  great  and  golden  ewre." 
The  fewer  s  chief  mark  of  diftinftion  was  a  towel  roiind  his 
arm.    So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Silent  Woman  :  "  — clap  me  a  clean 
towel  about  you,  like  a  fewer."     Again :  "  See,    fir  Amorous 
has  his  towel  on  already.     [He  enters  like  a  fewer."'] 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  for  the  fake  of  preferving 
an  ancient  word,  that  the  dithes  ferved  in  by  fewers  were  called 
fewes.  So,  in  the  old  MS.  romance  of  The  Sowdon  of  Baby' 
loi/ne,  p.  66  : 

"  Left  that  lurdeynes  come  fculkynge  out, 

"  For  ever  they  have  bene  fhrewes, 

"  Loke  ech  of  them  have  fuch  a  cloute 

"  That  thay  never  ete  moo  fewes."     Steevens. 

^  If  it  were  done,  t^c.']  A  fentiment  parallel  to  this  occurs 
in  The  Proceedings  againji  Garnet  in  the  Powder  Plot.  "  It 
would  have  been  commendable,  when  it  had  been  done,  thoughs 
not  before."     Farmer. 

^  ——If  the  ajjajjinatinn  &c.]  Of  this  foHloquy  the  mean- 
ing is  not  very  clear  ;  I  have  never  found  the  readers  of  Shak- 
fpeare  agreeing  about  it.     I  underftand  it  thus  : 

"  If  that  which  I  am  about  to  do,  when  it  is  once  done  and 
executed,  were  done  and  ended  without  any  following  effefts, 
it  would  then  be  beft  to  do  it  quickly  :  if  the  murder  could 
terminate  in  itfelf,  and  reftrain  the  regular  courfe  of  confe- 
quences,  if  its  fuccefs  could  fecure  its  furceafe,  if,  being  oqce 
done  fuccefsfully ,  without  detettion,  it  could  fix  a  period  to 
all  vengeance  and  enquiry,  fo  that  this  blow  might  be  all  that  I 
have  to  do,  and  this  anxiety  all  that  I  have  to  fuffer  ;  if  this 
could  be  my  condition,  even  here  in  this  world,  in  this  con- 
tratted  period  of  temporal  exiftence,  on  this  narrow  bank  in  the 
ocean  of  eternity,  1  would  jump  the  life  to  come,  I  would  ven- 
tiu'e  upon  the  deed  without  care  of  any  future  ftate.  But  this 
is  one  of  thoj'e  cafes  in  which  judgment  is  pronounced  and 
vengeance  inflii5ted  upon  us  here  m  our  prefent  life.  We  teach 
others  to  do  as  we  have  done,  and  are  puniflied  by  our  own  ex- 
ample.    Johnson. 
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Could  tminmel  up  the  confequence,  and  catch. 
With  his  lurceafe,  fuccefs ;  ^  that  but  this  blow 


We  are  told  by  Dryden,  that  "  Ben  Jonfon,  in  reading  fome 
bombaft  Ipeeches  in  Macbeth,  which  are  not  to  he  laulcr/tond, 
vifed  to  fay  that  it  was  horroiir.^' — Perhaps  the  prefent  pallage 
was  one  of  thofe  thus  depreciated.  Any  perfon  but  this  enviou.s 
detra6tor  would  have  dwelt  with  pleafure  on  the  tranfcendent 
beauties  of  this  fublime  tragedy,  which^  after  Othello,  is  per- 
haps our  author's  greateft  work  ;  and  would  have  been  more  apt 
to  have  been  thrown  into  "  Itrong  fliudders"  and  blood-freezing 
"  agues,"  by  its  intereiling  and  high-wrought  fcenes,  than  to 
have  been  offended  by  any  imaginary  hardnefs  of  its  language ; 
for  fuch,  it  appears  from  the  context,  is  what  he  meant  by  hor- 
roiir.  That  there  are  difficult  paflages  in  this  tragedy,  cannot 
be  denied  j  but  that  there  are  "  fome  bomlq/i  fpeeches  in  it, 
which  are  not  to  be  underjiood,''  as  Dryden  alTerts,  will  not 
very  readily  be  granted  to  him.  From  this  affertion,  however, 
and  the  verbal  alterations  made  by  him  and  Sir  W.  D'Avenant, 
in  fome  of  our  author's  plays,  I  think  it  clearly  appears  that 
Dryden  and  the  other  poets  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  were  not 
very  deeply  skilled  in  the  language  of  their  predeceH'ors,  and 
that  Shakj'peare  was  not  fo  well  underftood  fifty  years  after  liis 
deatii,  as  he  is  at  tills  day.     Ma  lone. 

^  Could  trammel  up  the  confef/uence,  and.  catch, 
With  his  furceafe,  fuccefs^]    I  think  the  reafbning  requires 
that  we  fliould  read  : 

With  its  fucccfs  furceafe. Johnson. 

A  trammel  is  a  net  in  which  either  birds  or  fifties  are  caught. 
So,  in  The  IJIe  of  Gulls,  1633  : 

"  Each  tree  and  flirub  wears  trammels  of  thy  hair." 
Surce<ife  is  cefl'ation,  flop.     So,   in  The  valiant  Welchman, 
1615: 

"  Snrceafe  brave  brother :     Fortune  hath   crown'd  our 
brows." 
His  is  ufed  inltead  of  its,  in  many  places.     Steevens. 

The  perfonal  pronouns  are  fo  frecjuently  ufed  by  Shakfpeare, 
inftead  of  the  imperlbnal,  that  no  amendment  would  be  necef- 
fary  in  this  palfage,  even  if  it  were  certain  that  the  pronoun  his 
refers  to  aj[h[li nation,  which  feems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Johnfon 
and  Steevens  ;  but  I  think  it  more  probable  that  it  refers  to 
Duncan  ;  and  that  by  his  furceaje  Alacbetli  means  Duncan's 
death f  which  was  die  objed  of  his  contemplation.    M.  Masox.- 
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Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  ilioal  of  time,^ — - 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.' — But,  in  thefe  cafes^ 
We  ftill  have  judgment  here ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  inftru(Slions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor :  ^  This  even-handed  juftice  3 

His  certainly  may  refer  to  ajfajfnmtion ,  (as  Dr.  Johnfon,  by 
his  propofed  alteration,  feems  to  have  thought  it  did,)  for  Shak- 
fpeare  very  frequently  ufes  his  for  its.  But  in  this  place  per- 
haps his  refers  to  Duncan ;  and  the  meaning  may  be,  If  the 
alTaflination,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  puts  an  end  to  the  life  of 
Duncan,  could  procure  me  unalloyed  happrnefs,  promotion  to 
the  crown  unraolefted  by  the  compun6tious  vifitings  of  con- 
fcience,  &c.  To  ceafe  often  fignifies  in  thefe  plays,  to  die. 
So,  in  All's  well  that  ends  well : 

"  Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  ceafe.'" 
I  think,  however,  it  is  more  probable  that  his  is  ufed  for  it^, 
and  that  it  relates  to  qjfojjination.     Malone, 

^  Jlioal  of  time,']  This  is  Theobald's  emendation,  un- 
doubtedly right.  The  old  edition  has  fchool,  and  Dr.  Warburton 
flielve.     Johnson. 

By  the  JJioal  of  time,  our  autljor  means  the  fhallow  ford  of 
life,  between  us  and  the  abyfs  of  eternity.     Steevens. 

*  We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.']  So,  in  Cy ml eVuie,  Aft  V. 
fc.  iv  : 

" or  jump  the  aftcr-inqu'iry  on  your  own  peril." 

Steevens. 
"  'We'd  jump  (he  life  to  come,"  certainly  means.  We'd  hazard 
or  run  the  rilk  of  wliat  might  happen  in  a  future  ftate  of  being. 
So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

" Our  fortune  lies 

"  Upon  this  jump." 
Again,  in  Coriolanus : 

" and  with 

"  To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  phyfick, 
"  lliat's  fare  of  death  without  it." 
See  note  on  this  palfage,  A6t  III.  fc.  i.     Malone. 

'  ■ we  but  teach 

Bloody  inJiruFlinns,  which,  l:eing  taught,  returji 
To  plague  the  inventor  :]     So,  in  Bellendens  tranflation  of 
Iledor  Boethius :  "  He  [Macbeth]  was  led  be  wod  furyis,  as  ye 
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Commends  the  ingredients  4  of  our  poifbn'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.5     He's  here  in  double  trufl : 
Firfl,  as  I  am  his  kinfman  and  his  fubjedl, 
Strong  both  againfl  the  deed  ;  then,  as  his  hofl, 
Who  fhould  againft  his  murderer  (liut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myfelf.     Befides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  fo  meek/  hath  been 

nature  of  all  tyfannis  is,  quhilks  conqueflis  landls  or  kingdomes 
be  wrangus  titil,  ay  full  of  hevy  thocht  and  dredour,  and 
traijiing  ilk  man  to  do  Jidik  crueltes  fo  hym,  as  he  did  afore  to 
othir,"     Malone. 

^  —^Th'is  even-handed  ju/tice — 1  Mr.  M.  Mafoti  obferves, 
that  we  might  more  advantageoully  read — 

Thus  even-handed jujiice,  Sec.     Steevens. 

The  old  reading  I  believe  to  be  the  true  one,  becaufe  Shak- 
fpeare  has  very  frequently  ufed  this  mode  of  exprefTion.  So, 
a  little  lower  :  "  Belides,  this  Duncan,"  &:c.  Again,  in  King 
Henry  IF.  P.  I : 

"  That  this  fame  child  of  honour  and  renown, 
"  This  gallant  Hotfpur,  this  all-praifed  knight — ." 

Malone. 

*  Commends  the  ingredients — ]  Thus,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene 
of  this  play : 

"  I  wifli  your  horfes  fwift,  and  fure  of  foot, 
"  And  fo  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs." 
This  verb  has  many  Ihades  of  meaning.     It  feems  here  to 
Signify — offers,  or  recommends.     Steevens. 

^  our  poijhnd  chalice 

To  our  own  lips.']  Our  poet,  apis  Matinee  more  modoque, 
would  tioop  to  borrow  a  fweet  from  any  flower,  however  humble 
in  its  fituation. 

"  The  pricke  of  confcience  (fays  Holin{hed)  caufed  him  ever 
to  feare,  left  he  Ihould  be  ferved  of  the  fame  cup  as  he  had 
miniftered  to  his  predecelfor."     Steevens. 

*  Hath  borne  his  faculties  fo  meek,']  Faculties,  for  office, 
exercife  of  power,  &c.     Warburton. 

"  Duncan  (fays  Holinflied)  was  foft  and  gentle  of  nature." 
And  again  :  "  Macbeth  fpoke  much  againft  the  king's  foftnefs, 
and  overmuch  llacknefs  in  punifliing  offenders."     Steevens. 

Vol.  X.  G 
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So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  againft 
The  deep  damnation  ^  of  his  taking-ofF : 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe. 
Striding  the  blaft,  or  heaven's  cherubin,  hors'd 
Upon  the  lightlefs  couriers  of  the  air,^ 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 

^  The  deep  damnation — ]     So,   in  A  dolfu/l  Difcourfe  of  a 
Lord  and  a  Ladie,  by  Churchyard,   1593  : 

" in  ftate 

"  Of  deepe  damnation  flood," 
I  fhould  not  have  thought  this  httle  coincidence  worth  noting, 
had  I  not  found  it  in  a  poem  which  it  fliould  feem,  from  other 
pafTages,  that  Shakfpeare  had  read  and  remembered. 

STEEVE>fS. 

'  ———or  heavens  cherubin,  hors'd 
Upon  the  Jightlefs  couriers  of  the  air,']      Courier  is  only 
runner.     Couriers  of  air  are  winds,  air  in  motion,     Sightlefs  is 
invi/Ule.     Johnson. 

Again,  in  this  play  : 

"  Wherever  in  your  fightlefs  fubftances,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Heywood's  Brazen  Age,  l6l3  : 

"  The  flames  of  hell  and  Pluto's  fightlefs  fires." 
Again : 

"  Hath  any  fghtlefs  and  infernal  fire 

"  Laid  hold  upon  my  flefh  ?" 
Again,  m  Warner's  Albioji's  England,  l602,  B.  II.  c,  xi  : 

"  The  fcouring  winds  that  fightlefs  in  the  founding  air 
do  fly."     Steevens. 

So,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  Borne  with  the  invifible  and  creeping  wind.'" 
Again,  in  our  author's  5 1  fl  Sonnet : 

"  Then  fhould  I  fpur,  though  mounted  on  the  wind." 
Again,  in  the  Prologue  to  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II : 
"  I,  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  weft, 
"  Making  the  wind  my  poft-/ior/e — ," 
The  thought  of   the  cherubin  (as  has  been  fomewhere  ob- 
ferved)    feems   to  have  been  borrowed  from    the  eighteenth 
Pfalm :  "  He  rode  upon  the  cherubins  and  did  fly  3  he  came 
flying  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind."     Again,  in  the  Book  of  Jobj 
ch,  XXX.  V.  22  :  "  Thou  caufeft  me  to  ride  upon  the  ivind." 

Malone, 
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That  tears  (hall  drown  the  wind.? — ^I  have  no  fpur 
To  prick  the  fides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,^  which  o'er-leaps  itfelf, 
And  falls  on  the  other/ — How  now,  what  news  ? 

*  That  tears  Jhall  drown  the  wind.']  Alluding  to  the  re» 
miffion  of  the  wind  in  a  {hower,     Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  Ill : 

"  For  raging  wind  bloWs  up  inceflant  (howers  j 
"  And,  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins." 
Agaiuj  in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

*'  Even  as  the  wind  is  huih'd  before  it  raineth." 

Steevens. 
Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  This  windy  tempeft,  till  it  blow  up  rain 
"  Held  back  his  forrow's  tide,  to  make  it  more  j 
"  At  laft  it  rains,  and  bufy  winds  give  o'er." 
Again,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida  : 

"  Where  are  my  tears ? — rain,  rain  to  lay  this  wind" 

Malone, 

*  ■  /  have  no  fpur 

To  prick  the  Jides  of  my  intent,  lut  only 
Vaulting  ambition,]     The  fpur  of  the  occajion  is  a  phrafe 
ufed  by  Lord  Bacon.     Steeve»s. 

So,  in  the  tragedy  of  Caefar  and  Pompey,  I607  : 

"  Why  think  you,  lords,  that  'tis  ambition  s  fpur, 
"  That  pricket h  Caefar  to  thefe  high  attempts  ?" 

Malone, 
Again,  in  The  Firfl  Part  of  the  tragicall  Raigne  of  Selimus, 
&c.  4to.  1594 : 

"  My  fonnes  whom  now  ambition  ginnes  to  pricke." 

Todd, 

*  And  falls  on  the  other.]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  has  on  this  occa- 
fion  added  a  word,  and  would  read — 

And  falls  nn  the  other  fide. 

Yet  they  who  plead  for  tlie  admiffion  of  this  fupplement, 
fliould  confider,  that  the  plural  of  it,  but  two  lines  before,  had 
occurred. 

I,  alfo,  who  once  attempted  to  juftify  the  omiffion  of  this 
word,  ought  to  have  underftood  that  Shakfpeare  could  never 
mean  to  defcribe  the  agitation  of  Macbeth's  mind,  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  halting  verfe. 

The  general  image,  though  confufcdly  exprefled,  relates  to  a 
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Enter  Ladij^  Macbeth, 


Lady  M.  He  has  almoft  fupp'd  ;  Why  have  you 
left  the  chamber  ? 


horfe,  who,  overleaping  himfelf,  falls,  and  his  rider  under  him. 
To  complete  the  line  we  may  therefore  read — 
"  And  falls  upon  the  other." 

Thus,  in  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  :  "  How  he  left  her  witli 
the  horfe  upon  her." 

Macbeth,  as  I  apprehend,  is  meant  for  the  rider,  his  intent 
for  his  horfe,  and  his  ambition  for  K\s  fpur  ;  but,  unluckily,  as 
the  words  are  arranged,  the  fpur  is  faid  to  over-leap  itfelf. 
Such  hazardous  things  are  long-drawn  metaphors  in  tlie  hands 
of  carelefs  writers.     Steevens, 

^  Enter  Lady — ]  The  arguments  by  which  Lady  Macbeth 
perfuades  her  hulband  to  commit  the  murder,  afford  a  proof  ai 
Shakfpeare's  knowledge  of  human  nature.  She  urges  the  ex- 
cellence and  dignity  of  courage,  a  glittering  idea  which  has 
dazzled  mankind  from  age  to  age,  and  animated  fomctimes  the 
houfe-breaker,  and  fometimes  the  conqueror ;  but  this  fophifm 
Macbeth  has  for  ever  deflroyed,  by  dillinguifhing  true  from 
falfe  fortitude,  in  a  line  and  a  half;  of  which  it  may  almoft  be 
faid,  that  they  ought  to  beftow  inimoitality  on  the  author,  though 
all  his  other  productions  had  been  loft  : 

1  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  -^ 
IVho  dares  do  more,  is  noJie. 

Tliis  topick,  which  has  been  always  employed  with  too  mucli 
fuccefs,  is  ufed  in  this  fcene,  -with  peculiar  propriety,  to  a 
foldier  by  a  woman.  Courage  is  the  diftinguilliing  virtue  of  a 
foldier ;  and  the  reproach  of  cowardice  cannot  be  borne  by  any 
man  from  a  woman,  w^ithout  great  impatience. 

She  then  urges  the  oaths  by  which  he  had  bound  himfelf  to 
murder  Duncan,  another  art  of  fophiftiy  by  which  men  have 
f(jraetimes  deluded  their  confciences,  and  perfuaded  themfelves 
that  wiuit  would  be  criminal  in  others  is  virtuous  in  them  :  this 
argument  Shakfpeare^  whofe  plan  obliged  him  to  make  Mac- 
beth yield,  has  not  confuted,  though  he  might  eafily  have  Ihown 
that  a  former  obligation  could  not  be  vacated  by  a  latter  ;  that 
obligations,  laid  on  us  by  a  higher  power,  could  not  be  over- 
ruled by  obligations  which  we  lay  upon  ourfelves.     Johnson. 

Part  of  Lady  IMacbeth's  argument  is  derived  from  tlie  tranf- 
liition  of  Hcttor  Boethius.     See  Dr.  Farmer's  note^  p.  39. 

Malone. 
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Macs.  Hath  he  aik'd  for  me  ? 

Lady  M.  Know  you  not,  he  has  ? 

Macs.  We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  bufinefs : 
He  hath  honour'd  me  of  late  ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  forts  of  people, 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newefl:  glofs. 
Not  caft  alide  fo  foon. 

Lady  M.  Was  the  hope  drunk,* 

Wherein  you  drefs'd  yourfelf?  hath  it  flept  fince  ?, 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  fo  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  fo  freely  ?   From  .this  time, 
Such  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  fame  in  thine  own  a6l  and  valour, 
As  thou  art  in  delire  ?  Would'fl  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  efteem'lt  the  ornament  of  life, 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  efteem  ;  5 
Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would, 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage  ?  ^ 

*  Was  the  hope  drunk,  &c.]  The  fame  expreffion  is  found 
in  King  John : 

"  O,  where  hath  our  hitelligence  been  drunk, 
"  Where  hath  it  Jlept  F'     Malone. 

*  JVould'Ji  thou  have  that 

Which  thou  efieeniji  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  ejiecm  j]     In  this  there 
feems  to  be  no  reafoning.     I  fhould  read  : 

Or  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  ejieem ; 
Unlefs  we  choofe  rather  : 

IVbuld'Jt  thou  leave  that.     Johnson. 

Do  you  wijh  to  oltain  the  crown,  and  yet  would  you  remain 
fuch  a  coward  in  your  own  eyes  all  your  life,  as  to  fuffer  your 
paltry  fears,  which  whifper,  "  I  dare  not,"  to  controul  your 
nolle  aynbition,  which  cries  out,  "  I  would?"     Steevens. 

*  Like  the  poor  cat  i  the  adage  ?]  The  adage  alluded  to  is. 
The  cat  loves  ffh,  but  dares  not  wet  her  feet : 

"  Catus  amat  pifces,  fed  non  vult  tingere  plantas." 

Johnson. 
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Macs.  Pr'ythee,  peace : 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none.  7 

Lady  M.  What  beaft  was  it  then. 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprize  ,to  me  ? 
When  you  durft  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man  ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  fo  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time,  nor  place. 
Did  then  adhere,*^  and  yet  you  would  make  both : 
They  have  made  themfelves,  and  that  their  fitnefs 

now 
Does  unmake  you.     I  have  given  fuck ;  and  know 
How  tender  'tis,  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me : 
I  would,  while  it  was  fmiling  in  my  face,? 


'  Pry  thee,  peace :  &c.]     A  paflage  fimilar  to  this  occurs  in 
Meafure  for  Meafure,  A6t  II.  fc.  ii : 

" be  that  you  are, 

"  That  is,  a  woman  :  if  you're  more,  you're  none." 
The  old  copy,  inftead  of  do  more,  reads  no  more ;  but  the 
prefent  reading  is  undoubtedly  right. 

The  corredion  (as  Mr.  Malone  obferves)  was  made  by  Mr. 
Rowe.     Steevens. 

The  fame  fentiment  occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Rollo  : 
"  My  Rollo,  tho'  he  dares  as  much  as  man, 
*'  Is  tender  of  his  yet  untainted  valour  j 
"  So  noble,  that  he  dares  do  nothing  bafely."    Henley. 

'  Did  then  adhere,]  Thus  the  old  copy.  Dr.  Warburton 
would  read — cohere,  not  improperly,  bixt  without  neceflity.  In 
The  Merry  IVives  of  JFindfor,  Mrs.  Ford  fays  of  Falftaff,  that 
his  w^ords  and  attions  "  no  more  adhere  and  keep  pace  together, 
than"  Sec.     Again,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  : 

" a  fhepherd's  daughter, 

"  And  what  to  her  adheres."     Steevens, 

So,  in  A  Warning  for  fair  Women,  15gg  : 

" Neither  time 

"  Nor  place  conforted  to  my  mind."     Malone. 

*  /  would,  while  it  was  fmiling  in  my  face,']     Polyxo,  ift 
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Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  bonelefs  gums, 
And  dadi'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  lb  Iworn,*  as  you 
Have  done  to  this. 

Macb.  If  we  fhould  fail, 

LadyM.  We  fail  !^ 


the  fifth  Book  of  Statius's  Thehals,  has  a  fimilar  lentiment  of 
ferocity  : 

"  In  grenilo  (licet  amplexu  lachrimifque  moretur) 
,     "  Tranfadigam  ferro-. ."     Steevens. 

^  had  I  p)  fworn,]     The  latter  word  is  here  tifed  as  a 

dilTyllable.  The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  from  his  ignorance 
of  our  author's  phrafeology  and  metre,  fuppofed  the  Une  de- 
fe6tive,  and  reads — had  I  but  fo  fworn  5  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  fubfequent  editors.     Malone. 

My  regulation  of  the  metre  renders  it  unneceflary  to  read 
fworn  as  a  difryllable,  a  pronunciation,  of  which  I  believe  there 
is  no  examnle.     Steevens, 


*  JVe  fail!~\  I  am  by  no  means  fure  that  this  punftuation  is 
the  true  one. — "  If  we  fail,  we  fail," — is  a  colloquial  phrafe  flill 
in  frequent  ufe.  Macbeth  having  cafually  employed  the  former 
part  of  tliis  fentence,  his  wife  defignedly  completes  it.  IFc 
fail,  and  theieby  know  the  extent  of  our  misfortune.  Yet  our 
fuccefs  is  certain,  if  you  arc  rcfnlute. 

Lady  Macbeth  is  unwilling  to  afford  her  h^^ifband  time  to  ftate 
any  reafons  for  his  doubt,  or  to  expatiate  on  the  obvious  confer 
quences  of  mifcarriage  in  his  undertaking.  Such  an  interval  for 
refledion  to  ad:  in,  might  have  proved  unfavourable  to  her 
purpofes.  She  therefore  cats  him  fhort  with  the  remaining  part 
of  a  common  laying,  to  which  his  own  words  had  offered  an 
apt,  though  accidental  introdudion. 

This  reply,  at  once  cool  and  determined,  is  fufficiently  cha- 
raderillic  of  the  fpeaker  : — according  to  the  old  punduation,  the 
is  reprefented  as  rejeding  with  contempt,  (of  which  flie  had 
already  manifelted  enough,)  the  very  idea  of  failure.  Accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  pointing  now  fuggeftcd,  flie  admits  a  poili- 
bility  of  mifcarriage,  but  at  the  fame  inflant  lliows  herfelf  not 
afraid  of  the  refult.  Her  anfwer,  therefore,  communicates  no 
difcouragement  to  her  hulljand. — IVb  fail !  is  the  hafty  inter- 
ruption of  fcornful  impatience.  We  fail. — is  the  calm  deduc- 
tion of  a  mind  whicli.  having  weighed  all  circumfiances,  is  pre- 
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But  fcrew  your  courage  to  the  fticking-place,' 
And  we'll  not  fail.     When  Duncan  is  afleep, 
(Whereto  the  rather  fhall  his  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him,)  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wafTel  fo  convince/ 


pared,  without  lofs  of  confidence  in  itfclf,  for  the  worft  that 
can  happen.     So  Hotfpur  : 

"  If  we  fall  in,  good  night: — or  fink,  or  fwim." 

Steevens. 
'  But  fcrew  your  courage  to  the  fticking-place,]  This  is  a 
metaphor  from  an  engine  formed  by  mechanical  complication. 
The  fticking-place  is  the  ftop  which  fufpends  its  powers,  till 
they  are  difcharged  on  their  proper  obje6t ;  as  in  driving  piles, 
&c.     So,  in  Sir  W.  D'Avenant's  Cruel  Brother,  1630  : 

" There  is  an  engine  made, 

"  Which  fpends  its  ftrength  by  force  of  nimble  wheels  j 

"  For  they,  once  fcrewed  up,  in  tlieir  return 

"  Will  rive  an  oak," 
Again,  in  Coriolanus,  Aft  I.  fc,  viii: 

"  Wrench  up  thy  power  to  the  higheft." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  ninth  Book  of  Homer  s 
OdT^ey: 

" my  wits  which  to  their  height 

"  I  ftriv'd  to  fcreiv  up  ; — " 
Again,  in  the  fifteenth  Book  : 

"  Come,  join  we  hands,  zn6.  fcrew  up  all  their  fpite." 
Perhaps,  indeed,  Shakfpeare  had  a  more  familiar  image  in 
view,  and  took  his  metaphor  from  the  fcrewing  up  the  chords 
of  fi:ring-inftruments  to  their  proper  degree  of  tenfion,  when 
the  peg  remains  faft  in  its  ficking-place,  i.  e.  in  the  place  from 
which  it  is  not  to  move.     Thus,  perhaps,  in  Twelfth-Night : 

"  And  that  I  partly  know  the  infrument 

"  Tlmt  fcreu's  me  from  my  true  place,''  Si:c.  Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens's  lafl;  interpretation  is,  in  my  apprehenfion,  the 
true  one.  Sir  W,  D'Avenant  mifunderllood  this  paffage.  By 
the  ficking-place,  he  feems  to  have  thought  the  poet  meant  the 
tabbing  place,  the  place  where  Duncan  was  to  be  wounded } 
for  he  reads, 

"  Bring  but  your  courage  to  the  fatal  place, 

"  And  we'll  not  fail."     Malone. 

*  his  two  chamberlains 

IVill  I  with  wine  and  wafTel  ^/b  convince,  &c.3     The  cir- 
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That  memoryj  the  warder  of  the  brain,5 


cumftance  relative  to  Macbeth's  flaughter  of  Duncan's  Cham- 
lerlnins,  (as  I  obferved  lb  long  ago,  as  in  our  edition  1773,) 
is  copied  from  HoUnflied's  account  of  King  DufFe's  murder  by 
Donwald. 

Mr.  Malone  has  fince  tranfcribed  the  whole  narrative  of  this 
event  from  the  Chroiiicle ;  but  being  too  long  to  Hand  here  as  a 
note,  it  is  given,  with  other  bulky  extratts,  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  play.     Steevens. 

To  convince  is,  in  Shakfpeare,  to  overpower  ox  Jul  due,  as  in 
this  play : 

" Their  malad^  convinces 

"  The  great  alfay  of  art."     Johnson. 

So,  in  the  old  tragedy  of  Caml-yfes  : 

''  If  that  your  heart  additted  be  the  Egyptians  to  con' 
vince." 
Again : 

"  By  this  his  grace,  by  conqueft  great  the  Egyptians  did 
convince,'" 
Again,  in  Holinilied  :   "  — thus  mortally  fought,  intending  to 
vanquifh  and  convince  the  other."     Again,  in  Chapman's  verlion 
of  the  fixth  Iliad 

"  Chymera  the  invincible  he  fent  him  to  convince." 

Steevens. 

and  wqjfel — ]     What  was  anciently  called   was-haile 

(as  appears  from  Selden's  notes  on  the  ninth  Song  of  Drayton's 
Polyolbion,)  was  an  annual  cuftom  obferved  in  the  country  on 
the  vigil  of  the  new  year  ;  and  had  its  beginning,  as  fome  fay, 
from  the  words  which  Ronix,  daughter  of  Hengilt,  ufed,  when 
fhe  drank  to  Vortigern,  loverd  king  was-heil ;  he  anfwering 
her,  by  direction  of  an  interpreter,  drinc-heile ;  and  then,  as 
Robert  of  Gloucefter  fays, 

"  Kufte  hire  and  iitte  hire  adoune  and  glad  dronke  hire 

heil; 
"  And  that  was  tho  in  this  land  the  verft  was-hail, 
"  As  in  langage  of  Saxoyne  that  me  might  evere  iwlte, 
"  And  fo  wel  he  paith  the  folc  about,  that  he  is  not  yut 
voryute." 
Aftei-wards  it  appears  that  ivas-haile,  and  drinc-heil,  were 
the  ufual  phrafes  of  quaffing  among  the  Englifh,  as  we  may  fee 
from  Thomas  de  la  Moore  in  the  Life  of  Edward  II.  and  in  the 
lines  of  Hanvil  the  monk,  who  preceded  him  : 
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Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reafon  ^ 
A  limbeck  only  :  ^  When  in  fwinifh  fleep 
Their  drenched  natures^  lie,  as  in  a  death. 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upon 


*'  Ecce  vagante  clfo  diftento  gutture  ivqfs-keil, 

"  Ingeminant  wafs-heil " 

But  Selden  rather  conje6lures  it  to  have  been  a  ufual  ceremony 
among  the  Saxons  before  Hengift,  as  a  note  of  hmlth-wijhing, 
fuppoling  the  expreHion  to  be  corrupted  from  wijli-hell. 

IFciffel  or  WqffaU  is  a  word  ftill  in  ufe  in  tlie  midland  coun- 
ties, and  fignifies  at  prefent  what  is  called  Lambs'-Wool,  i.  e. 
roaited  apples  in  ftrong  beer,  witli  fugar  and  fpice.  See  Beggars 
BuJJi,  Aa  IV.  fc.  iv  : 

*'  What  think  you  of  a  ivajfel  ? 

" thou,  and  Ferret, 

"^  And  Ginks,  to  ling  the  fong;  I  for  the  fh*u6hire, 
"  Which  is  the  bowl." 
Ben  Jonfon  perfonifies   ivajjil   thus  : — Enter  Waffel  like  a 
neat  femp/ier  and  fhngster,  her  page  bearing  a  brown  bowl  dreji 
with  ribbands  and  rofemary,  before  her. 

JVaJjel  is,  however,  fometimes  ufed  for  general  riot,  intem- 
perance, or  feftivity.  On  the  prefent  occafion  I  believe  it 
means  inteinperance.     Steevens. 

So^  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

*'  'Antony, 

"  Leave  thy  lafcivious  waffels." 
See  alfo  Vol.  VII.  p.  l6"5,  n.  6.     Macone. 

5  the  warder  of  the  brain,']     A  warder  is  a  guard,    a 

feutlnel.     So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  I : 

"  Where  be  thefe  ivardcrs,  that  they  wait  not  here  ?" 

Steevens. 

^  the  receipt  of  reafon,']  i.e.  the  receptacle.    Malone. 

7  A  limbeck  only :]  That  is,  fhall  be  only  a  veffel  to  emit 
fumes  or  vapours.     Johnson. 

Tlie  limbeck  is  the  veffel,  through  which  diftilled  liquors  pafs 
into  the  recipient.  So  fhall  it  be  with  memory  ;  through  which 
every  thing  (hall  pafs,  and  nothing  remain.     A.  C. 

*  T/^t'/r  drenched  natures — ]  i.e.  as  we  Ihould  fay  at  \}xe- 
ient—^foakcd.  faturated  with  liquor,     Steevens. 
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His  Tpongy  officers  ;  who  (hall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  ?  ^ 

Macs.  Bring  forth  men-children  only  ! 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  fhould  compofe 
Nothing  but  males.     Will  it  not  be  receiv'd,' 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  thofe  fleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers, 
Tliat  they  have  don't  ? 

Ladt  M.  Who  dares  receive  it  other,^ 

As  we  (hall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death  ? 

Macs.  I  am  fettled,  and  bend  up  3 

'  ———who  Jhall  hear  the  guilt 

Of  our  great  quell  ?]      Quell  is  murder,  manqueUers  being, 
in  the  old  language^,  the  term  for  which  murderers  is  now  ufed. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Chaucer's  Tale  of  the  Nonnes  Priefi,  v.  15,396,  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's  edit : 

"  The  dokes  cryeden  as  men  wold  hem  quelle" 
The  word    is   ufed   in   this   fenfe    by  Holinfhed,    p.    5Qy : 
^'  —  the  poor  people  ran  about  the  ftreets,  calling  the  capteins 
and  governors  murtherers  and  manqueUers."     Steevens. 

^  — —  Will  it  not  he  receiv'd,]  i.  e.  underftoad,  apprehended. 
So,  in  Twelfth-Night  : 

'' To  one  of  your  receiving 

"  Enough  is  iliown."     Steevens. 

*  Who  dares  receive  it  other,']  So,  in  Holinfhed  :  " — he 
burtlien  d  the  chamberleins,  whom  he  had  llaine,  with  all  the 
fault,  they  having  the  keyes  of  the  gates  committed  to  their 
keeping  all  the  night,  and  therefore  it  could  not  he  otherwife 
(faid  he)  but  that  they  were  of  counfel  in  the  committing  of 
that  moft  deteftable  murther."     Malone, 

^  and  bend  up — ]     A  metaphor  from  the  bow.     So,  in 

King  Henry  V: 

"  ■  lend  up  every  fpirit 

"  To  his  full  height." 
The  fame  phrafe  occurs  in  Melvil's  Memoirs  :   "  —  but  that 
rather  the  fhould  lend  up  her  fpirit  by  a  princely,  &c.  beha- 
viour. "•     Edit.  1735.  p.  148. 
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Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairefl  fhow : 
Falfe  face  mufi:  hide  what  the  falfe  heart  doth  know. 


[^Ej:eunt.  j| 


Till  this  inftant,  the  mind  of  Macbeth  has  been  in  a  ftate  of 
uncertainty  and  flu6tuation.  He  has  hitherto  proved  neither 
relblutely  good,  nor  obttinately  wicked.  Though  a  bloody  idea, 
had  arifen  in  his  mind,  after  he  had  heard  the  prophecy  in  his 
favour,  yet  he  contentedly  leaves  the  completion  of  his  hopes  to 
chance.  At  the  conclufion,  however,  of  his  interview  with 
Duncan,  he  inclines  to  haften  the  decree  of  fate,  and  quits  the 
llage  with  an  apparent  refolution  to  murder  his  fovereign.  But 
no  fooner  is  the  king  under  his  roof,  than,  refle6ting  on  the 
peculiarities  of  his  own  relative  fituation,  he  determines  not  to 
offend  againft  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  or  the  ties  of  fubje6tion, 
kindred,  and  gratitude.  His  wife  then  aflails  his  conftancy 
afrefh.  He  yields  to  her  fuggellions,  and,  with  his  integrity, 
his  happinefs  is  deftroyed. 

I  have  enumerated  thefe  particulars,  becaufe  the  waverings  of 
Macbeth  have,  by  fome  criticks,  been  regarded  as  unnatural  and 
contradiftory  circumftances  in  his  charader ;  not  remembering 
that  netno  repentefuit  turpH/imus,  or  that  (as  Angelo  obferves) 
"  — — when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot, 
*'  Nothing  goes  right;  we  would,  and  we  would  not — ," 
a  pafTage  which  contains  no  unapt  juftilication  of  the  changes 
that  happen  in  the  conduct  of  Macbeth.     Steevens. 
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ACT  11.     SCENE  1.4 

The  fame.     Court  within  the  Caftle. 

Enter  Banquo  and  FleanCe,  and  a  Servant^ 
ii'ith  a  torch  before  them. 

Ban.  How  goes  the  night,  boy  ? 

Fle.  The  moon  is  down  ;  I  have  not  heard  the 
clock. 

Ban.  And  ihe  goes  down  at  twelve. 

Fle.  I  take't,  'tis  later,  lir. 

Ban.  Hold,  take  my  fword: — There's  hufban- 
dry  in  heaven,5 
Their  candles  are  all  out.^ — Take  thee  that  too. 
A  heavy  fummons  lies  Hke  lead  upon  me, 
And  yet  I  would  not  fleep  :  Merciful  powers  ! 


■*  Scene  /.]  The  place  is  not  marked  in  the  old  edition,  nor  is 
it  ealV  to  fay  where  this  encounter  can  be.  It  is  not  in  the  hall, 
as  die  editors  have  all  luppoled  it,  for  Banquo  fees  the  llcy  j  it  is 
not  far  from  the  bedchamber,  as  the  converl'ation  ihows  :  it  mult 
be  in  the  inner  court  of  tlie  caftle,  which  Banquo  might  properly 
crols  in  his  way  to  bed.     Johnson. 

■  *  There's  hullaandry  in  heaven,']  Hufbandry  here  means  thrift,, 
frugality.     So,  in  Hamlet: 

"  And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  hujlandry." 

Malonk. 

'^  Their  candles  arc  all  0111.1  ^^^^  fame  expreflion  occvu's  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  Night's  candles  are  l-urnt  out.'" 
Again,  in  our  author's  2111:  Sonnet  : 

"  As  thofe  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  air," 
See  Vol.  VII.  p.  386,  n.  5.     Mai.qn£. 
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Reftrain  in  me  the  curfed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repofe  !  ? — Give  me  my  fword ;— - 

Enter  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant  with  a  torch. 

Who's  there  ? 

Macb.  a  friend. 

Ban.  What,  fir,    not  yet  at  reft  ?    The  king's 
a-bed : 
He  hath  been  in  unufual  pleafure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largefs  to  your  offices :  ^ 

'  ■  Merciful  powers  ! 

Reftrain  in  me  the  curfed  thoughts,  that  natuj'e 
Gives  way  to  in  repofe  /]  It  is  apparent  from  what  Banquo 
fays  afterwards,  that  he  had  been  folicited  in  a  dream  to  attempt 
fomething  in  confequence  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Witches,  that 
his  waking  fenfes  were  fhocked  at ;  and  Shakfpeare  has  here 
moft  exquifitely  contrafted  his  chara6ter  with  that  of  Macbeth. 
Banquo  is  praying  againft  being  tempted  to  encourage  thoughts 
of  guilt  even  in  his  lleep  ;  while  Macbeth  is  hurrjqng  into  temp- 
tation, and  revolving  in  his  mind  every  fcherae,  however  flagiti- 
ous, that  may  afTift  him  to  complete  his  purpofe.  The  one  is  un- 
willing to  fleep,  left  the  fame  phantoms  lliould  alTail  his  refolu- 
tion  again,  while  the  other  is  depriving  himfelf  of  reft  through 
impatience  to  commit  the  murder. 

The  fame  kind  of  invocation  occurs  in  Cymleline  : 
"  From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night, 
"  Guard  me  !"     Steevens. 

'  Sent  forth  great  largefs  to  your  offices  :]  Thus  the  old  copy, 
and  rightly.  Offices  are  the  rooms  appropriated  to  fervants  and 
culinary  purpofes.     Thus,  in  Timon  : 

"  When  all  our  offices  have  been  opprefs'd 

"  By  riotous  feeders." 
Again,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  ftones." 
Duncan  was  pleafed  with  his  entertainment,  and  difpenfed  his 
bounty  to  tliofe  who  had  prepared  it.  All  the  modern  editors 
have  transfen;^d  this  largefs  to  the  officer's  of  Macbeth,  who 
would  more  properly  have  been  rewarded  in  the  field,  or  at  their 
return  to  court.     Steevens. 
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This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal, 

By  the  name  of  moft  kind  hollefs  ;  and  iluit  up^ 

In  meafurelefs  content. 

Macs.  Being  unpreparM, 

Our  will  became  the  fervant  to  defet^t ; 
Which  ehe  fliould  free  have  wrought.' 

Ban.  All's  well,- 

I  dreamt  laft  night  of  the  three  weird  lifters  : 
To  you  they  have  fliow'd  fome  truth. 

Mace.  I  think  not  of  them  : 

Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  ferve, 
Would  fpend  it  in  fome  words  upon  that  bufinefs, 
K  you  would  grant  the  time. 

5  Jliut  up — ]     To  Jhiit  up,  is  to  conclude.     So,  irx  The 

Span'i/li  Tragedy  : 

"  And  heavens  h^vejliut  up  day  to  pleaiure  us." 
Again,  in  Spenler's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  JV.  c.  ix  : 
"  And  for  to  Jhui  up  all  in  friendly  love." 
Again,  in  Reynolds's  God's  Revenge  againji  Murder,  I621, 
fourth  edit.  p.  137  :   "  —  though  the  parents  have  aXxc'Ad.y Jliut  up 
the  contract."     Again,  in  Stowe's  Account  of  the  Earl  of  Eilex's 
Speech  on  the  fcaftbld  :  "  hejhut  up  all  with  the  Lord's  prayer.'* 

Steevens- 
Again,  in  Stowe's  Annals,  p.  833  :   "  — the  kings  majeftie 
[K.  James]  Jhut  up  all  with  a  pithy  exhortation  on  both  fides." 

Malon'e. 
^   Being  vnprepard. 

Our  will  became  the  fervant  to  deJeSt; 
IFiiich  elfe  Jliouldfree  have  wrought. 1  This  is  obfcarely  ex- 
preffed.  The  meaning  feems/ to  be  : — Being  unprepared,  our 
entertainment  was  neceflarily  defeSlive,  and  we  only  had  it  in 
our  power  to  Ihow  the  King  our  unllingnefs  to  ferve  him.  Had 
we  received  fufficient  notice  of  his  coming,  our  zeal  Ihould  have 
been  more  clearly  manifefted  by  our  aSls. 

Which  refers,  not  to  the  laft  antecedent,  defe6i,  but  to  will. 

Malone. 
'  AlVs  ivell.']   I  fuppofe  the  poet  originally  wrote  (that  the 
preceding  verfe  might  be  completed,)^"  Sir,  all  is  well." 

Steevens. 
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Ban.  At  your  kind'fl  leifure. 

Macb.  If  you  fhall  cleave  to  my  confent, — when 

'tis,^ 

^  If  youjliall  cleave  to  viy  confent, — wheii  7w,]  ConfeJit  for 
will.  So  that  the  fenfe  of  the  line  is.  If  you  fliall  go  into  my 
meafures  when  I  have  determined  of  them,  or  when  the  time 
comes  that  I  want  your  afliftance,     Warburton. 

Macbeth  exprefles  his  thought  with  affefted  obfcurity  ;  he 
does  not  mention  the  royalty,  though  he  apparently  had  it  in  his 
mind.  If  you  Jh  all  cleave  to  my  confent,  if  you  fliall  concur  with 
me  when  I  determine  to  accept  the  crown,  ivhen  'tis,  when  that 
happens  which  the  prediftion  promifes,  it  fliall  make  honour  for 
you.     Johnson. 

Such  another  expreflion  occurs  in  Lord  Surrey's  tranflation  of 
the  fecond  Book  of  Virgil's  yEneid  : 

"  And  if  thy  will^^'c^  unto  mine,  I  fliall 
"  In  wedlocke  fure  knit,  and  make  her  his  own." 
Confent  has  fometimes  the  power  of  the  Latin  concentus.  Both 
tlie  verb  and  fubftantlve,  decidedlybearing  this  fignification,  occur 
in  other  plays  of  our  author.    Thus,  in  A'.  Henry  VI.  P.  I.  fc.  i  : 

" fcourge  the  bad  revolting  ftars 

"  That  have  confented  to  king  Henry's  death  ; — ." 
i.  e.  a6led  in  concert  fo  as  to  occafion  it.  Again,  in  King 
Henry  IK  P.  II.  Aft  V.  fc.  i :  "  —they  (Juftice  Shallow's  fer- 
vants)  flock  togelhcr  in  corfent,  (i.  e.  in  a  party,)  like  fo  many 
wild  geefe."  In  both  thefe  inftances  the  words  are  fpelt  erro- 
neoufly,  and  fhould  be  written  concent  and  concented.  See 
Spenfer,  &c.  as  quoted  in  a  note  on  the  paffage  already  adduced 
from  King  Henry  VI. 

The  meaning  of  Macbeth  is  then  as  follows  : — If  yoxi  fhall 
cleave  to  my  confent — i.  e.  if  you  Ihall  ftick,  or  adhere,  to  my 
party — -when  'tis,  i.  e.  at  the  time  when  fuch  a  party  is  formed^ 
your  condu6t  fhall  produce  honour  for  you. 

That  cvtfent  means  participadnn,  may  be  proved  from  a  paf- 
lage  in  the  50th  Pfalm.  I  cite  the  tranflation  1568  :  "  When 
thou  fawedd  a  thiefe,  thou  dydll  covfent  unto  hym,  and  hafi 
been  partaker  with  the  adulterers."  In  both  inftances  the  par- 
ticeps  cr  in/in  is  is  fpoken  of. 

Again,  in  our  author's  ^4s  you  like  it,  the  ufurplng  Duke. 
fays,  after  tin:-  flight  of  Rolalind  and  Celia — 

" fome  villains  of  my  court 

"  Are  of  confent  and  fufferance  in  this." 
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it  (liall  make  honour  for  you. 

Ban.  So  I  lofe  none. 

Again,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence, 
"  That  grows  not  in  a  fiiir  confent  with  ours." 
Macbeth  mentally  refers  to  the  ci'own  he  expected  to  obtain 
in  coniequence  of  the  murder  he  was  about  to  commit.  The 
commentator,  indeed,  (who  is  acquainted  ,with  what  precedes 
and  follows,)  compreiiends  all  that  paifes  in  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker  j  but  Baiujuo  is  Hill  in  ignorance  of  it.  His  reply  is 
only  that  of  a  man  who  determaies  to  combat  every  poliible 
temptation  to  do  ill ;  and  therefore  expreli'es  a  refolve  that  in 
fpite  of  future  combinations  of  intereft,  or  ftruggles  for  power, 
he  will  attempt  nothing  that  may  oblcure  his  prelent  honours, 
alarm  his  confcience,  or  corrupt  his  loyalty. 

Macbeth  couid  never  mean,  while  yet  the  fuccefs  of  his  attack 
on  the  life  of  Duncan  was  uncertain,  to  afford  Banquo  the  moft 
dark  or  diftant  hint  of  his  criminal  deiigns  on  the  crown.  Had 
he  aited  thus  incautioufly,  Banquo  would  naturally  have  become 
his  accufer,  as  foon  as  the  murder  had  been  difcovered. 

Steevens. 

That  Banquo  was  apprehenfive  of  a  defign  upon  the  crown, 
is  evident  from  his  reply,  which  affords  Macbeth  fo  little  en- 
couragement, that  he  drops  the  fnbjed.     PvITSon. 

The  word  confent  has  always  appeared  to  me  unintelligible  in 
the  firfl  of  thefe  lines,  and  was,  I  am  perfuaded,  a  mere  error 
of  the  prefs.  A  paiTage  in  The  Tempeji  leads, me  to  think  that 
our  author  wrote — -content.  Antonio  is  counfelling  Sebaflian  to 
murder  Gonzalo  : 

"  O,  that  you  bore 

"  The  mind  that  I  do ;  what,  a  fleep  were  there 
"  For  your  advancement !    Do  you  underfland  me  ? 
*'  Seb.  I  think  I  do. 

"  Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

"  Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ?" 
In  the  fame  play  we  have — "  Thy   thoughts  I  cleave  to" 
which  differs  but  little  from  "  I  cleave  to  thy  content." 

In  The  Comedy  of  Errors  our  author  has  again  ufed  this 
word  in  the  fame  fenfc  : 

"■  Sir,  I  commend  you  to  your  own  content." 
Again,  in  Alts  well  that  ends  ivell : 

"  Madam,    the  care  1  have  taken  to  even  your  con- 
tent,— ." 

VoL.X  H 
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In  feeklrig  to  augment  it,  but  ftill  keep 
My  bofom  franchis'd,  and  allegiance  clear, 
I  iliall  be  counfeFd. 

i.  e.  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,    to  act  up  to  your  defires.     Again,   iir 
King  Richard  III: 

"  God  hold  it  to  your  honour's  good  conteirt !" 

Again,  in  The  Merry  IVives  of  Witidfor :  "  You  (hall  hear 
how  things  go,,  and,  I  warrant,  to  your  own  content." 

The  meaning  then  of  the  prefent  difficult  paffage,  thus  cor- 
rected, will  be  :  If  you  will  clofely  adhere  to  my  caufe,  if  you 
will  promote,  as  far  as  you  can,  what  is  likely  to  contribute  to 
iny  fetisfaftion  and  content, — when  'tis,  when  the  prophecy  of 
the  weird  fifters  is  fulfilled,  when  I  am  feated  on  the  throne, 
the  event  fhall  make  honour  for  you. 

The  word  content  admits  of  this  interpretation,  and  is  fup- 
ported  by  feveral  other  palfages  in  our  author's  plays  ;  the  word 
corifent,  in  my  apprehenfion,  affords  here  no  meaning  what- 
foever. 

Confent  or  concent  may  certainly  fignify  harmony,  and,  in  a 
metaphorical  fenfe,  that  union  which  binds  to  each  other  a  party 
or  number  of  men,  leagued  together  for  a  particular  purpofe ; 
but  it  can  no  more  fignify',  as  I  conceive,  the  party,  or  body  of 
men  fo  combined  together,  or  the  caitfe  for  which  they  are 
united,  than  the  harmony  produced  by  a  number  of  mufical  in- 
fliruments  can  fignify  the  inftruments  themfelves,  or  the  mu- 
ficians  that  play  upon  them.  When  Fairfax,  in  his  tranflation, 
of  Taffo,  fays — 

''  Birds,  winds  and  waters  fing  with  fweet  concent," 
•we  muft  furely  underftand  by  the  word  concent,  not  a  party,  or 
a  ca7/fc,  but  harmony,  or  union  ;  and  in  the  latter  fenfe,  I  ap- 
prehend, Juftice  Shallow's  fervants  are  faid  to  flock  together  in 
concent,  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IF. 

If  this  correftion  be  juft,  "  In  feeking  to  augment  it,"  in 
Banquo's  reply,  may  perhaps  relate  not  to  his  own  honour,  but 
to  Macbeth's  content.  "  On  condition  that  I  lofe  no  honour, 
in  feeking  to  increafe  yonr  fatisf action,  or  content, — to  gratify 
your  wifiies,'"  &c.  The  words,  however,  may  be  equally  com- 
modiouily  interpreted, — "  Provided  that  in  feeking  an  increafe 
of  honour,  I  lofe  none,"  &c. 

Sir  William  D'Avenants  paraphrafe  on  tliis  obfcure  paflage  is 
as  follows  : 

"  If  when  the  prophecy  begins  to  look  like,  you  will 
"  Adhere  to  me,  it  Ihall  make  honour  for  you." 

Malone. 
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Macs.  Good  repofe,  the  while  ! 

^^iY.  Thanks,  fir ;  The  like  to  you  ! 

[_Eocit  Banciuo. 

Macs.  Go,  bid  thy  miflrefs,  when  my  drink  is 

ready,^ 
She  ftrike  upon  the  bell.     Get  thee  to  bed. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  fee  before  me, 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?  Come,  let  me  clutch  ^ 

thee.: 

I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  fee  thee  ftilh 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vifion,  fenfible 

To  feeling,  as  to  fight  ?  or  art  thou  but 

A  dagger  of  the  mind  ;  a  falfe  creation. 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppreffed  brain  ? 

I  fee  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 

As  this  v/hich  now  I  draw. 

Thou  marfhal'fi:  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 

And  fuch  an  inftrument  I  was  to  ufe. 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  fenfes, 

Or  elfe  worth  all  the  refi: :  I  fee  thee  fiill ; 

And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood,^ 

*  u'hen   my   drink   is   TPady,']       See   note   on    "their 

pojffets,"  in  the  next  fcene,  p.  108.     Steevens. 

5  clutch — ]      This   word,    though  reprobated  by  Ben 

Jonfon,  who  fneers  at  Decker  for  ufmg  it,  was  employed  hy 
other  writer  befides  Decker  and  our  author.  So,  in  Antonio's 
Revenge,  by  Marfton,   1602  : 

"  — -^all  the  world  is  clutc/id 

"  In  the  dull  leaden  hand  of  fnoring  fleep."    Malone. 

'^  And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood,']  Though 
dudgeon  fometimes  lignifies  a  dagger,  it  more  properly  means 
the  haft  or  handle  of  a  dagger,  and  is  ufed  for  that  particular 
fort  of  handle  which  has  fome  ornament  carved  on  the  top  of 
it.  Junius  explains  the  dudgeon,  i.  e.  haft,  by  the  Latin  ex- 
preffion^  manubrium  apiatum,  which  means  a  handle  af  wood, 
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Which  was  not  fo  before. — There's  no  fuch  thing : 
It  is  the  bloody  bufinefs,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes. — Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  feems  dead,^  and  wicked  dreams  abufe 


with  a  grain  rough  as  if  the  feeds  of  par/ley  were  ftrown 
over  it. 

Thus,  in  the  concluding  page  of  the.  Dedication  to  Stany- 
hurft's  Virgil,   1583  : 

"  Well  fare  thee  haft  with  thee  dudgeon  dagger .'" 
Again,  in  Lyly's  comedy  of  Mother  Bombie,  15Q4  :  "  — then 
have  at  the  bag  with  the  dudgeon  hafte,  that  is,  at  the  dudgeon 
dagger   that  hangs  by  his  tantony  pouch."     In  Soliman  and 
Perjcda  is  the  following  paflage  : 

'^ Typhon  me  no  Typhons, 

"  Biat  fwear  upon  my  dudgeon  dagger." 
Again,  in  Decker's  Satiromujtix :  "  I  am  too  well  ranked, 
Afinius,  to  be  ftabb'd  with  his  dudgeon  wit." 

Again,  in  Skialetheia,  a  colledion  of  Epigrams,  Satires,  &c. 
1598  : 

"  A  dudgin  dagger  that's  new  fcowr'd  and  glaft." 

Steevens. 
Gafcoigne  confirms  this  :    "  The  moft  knottie  piece  of  box 
may  be  wrought  to  a  fayre  doogen  hafte.""     Gouts  for  drops  is 
frequent  in  old  Englifh.     Farmer. 

gouts  of  Hood,'}     Or  drops,  French.     Pope. 

Gouts  is  the  technical  term  for  the  /pots  on  fome  part  of  the 
plumage  of  a  hawk  :  or  perhaps  Shakipeare  ufed  the  v\'ord  in 
sUufion  to  a  phrafe  in  heraldry.  When  a  field  is  charged  or 
fprinkled  with  red  drops,  it  is  laid  to  be  gutty  of  gtiles,  or  gutty 
de  fang.  The  fame  word  occurs  alfo  in  The  Art  if  good  Lyving 
and  good  Deyng,  1503  :  "  Befor  the  jugement  all  herbys  Ihal 
fvveyt  read  goutys  of  water,  as  blood,"     Steevens. 

•  Now  oer  the  one  half  tvorld 


Nature  feems  dead,']  That  is,  over  our  hemifphere  all 
0,6iion  and  motion  feem  to  have  ceafed.  This  image,  which  is, 
perhaps,  tlie  moil  ftriking  that  poetry  can  produce,  has  been 
adopted  by  Dryden,  in  his  Cnnqueft  nf  Mexico  : 

"  All  things  are  hufh'd  as  Nature's  felf  lay  dead, 
"  The  mountains  feem  to  nod  their  drowfy  head ; 
"  The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  fongs  repeat, 
"  And  fleeping  flow'rs  beneath  the  night  dews  fweat. 
"  E^ven  luft  and  envy  lleep !" 
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The  cur talii'd  fleep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates  * 

Thefe  lines,  though  (b  well  known,  I  have  tranfcrlbed,  that 
the  contrail  between  them  and  this  palfage  of  Shakfpeare  may 
be  more  accurately  obferved. 

Night  is  defcribed  by  two  great  poets,  but  one  defcribes  a 
night  of  quiet,  the  other  of  perturbation.  In  the  night  of 
Dryden,  all  the  diflurbers  of  the  world  are  laid  afleep  ;  in  that 
of  Shakfpeare,  nothing  but  forcery,  luft,  and  murder,  is  awake. 
He  that  reads  Dryden,  finds  himfelf  lulled  with  ferenity,  and 
difpofed  to  folitude  and  contemplation.  He  that  perufes  Shak- 
fpeare, looks  round  alarmed,  and  ftarts  to  find  himfelf  alone. 
One  is  the  night  of  a  lover  j  the  otlier,  of  a  murderer. 

Johnson. 
Perhaps  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  the  honour  of  fuggefting  the 
laft  image  in  Dryden's  defcription  : 

"  Night  hath  clos'd  all  in  her  cloke, 
"  Twinkling  ftarres  love-thoughts  provoke  j 
"  Daunger  hence  good  care  dooth  keepe  ; 
*'  Jealonfie  itfelfe  dooth  ^Jleepe.'' 

England's  Helicon,  edit.  I6OO,  p.  1.    Steevens. 

•  Now  o'er  the  one  half  world  &c.]     So,    in  the  fecond 
part  of  Marfton's  Antonio  and  Mellida,   l602  : 

"  'Tis  yet  dead  night  j  yet  all  the  earth  is  clutch'd 

"  In  the  dull  leaden  hand  of  fnoring  fleep  : 

"  No  breath  difturbs  the  quiet  of  the  air, 

"  No  fpirit  moves  upon  the  breait  of  earth, 

"  Save  howling  dogs,  night-crows,  and  fcreeching-owlSj, 

"  Save  meagre  ghofts,  Piero,  and  black  thoughts. 

" 1  am  great  in  blood, 

"  Unequal'd  in  revenge  : — you  hon-id  fcouts 
*'  Thai  fentinel  fwart  /light,  give  loud  applaufe 
''  From  your  large  palms."     Malone. 

'  The  curtain  d  Jleep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates — ]  The 
word  now  has  been  added  for  the  fake  of  metre.  Probably 
Shakfpeare  wrote  :  The  curtain  d  fleeper.  The  folio  fpells  the 
■word  Jleepc,  and  an  addition  of  the  letter  r  only,  atlbrds  the 
propofed  emendation. 

Milton  has  tranfplanted  this  image  into  bis  Mafqiie  at  Ludlow 
Cajile,  V.554: 

" fteeds 

"  That  draw  the  litter  of  cloiki-curiain'd  Jleep." 

Steevens. 
Mr.  Steevens's  emendation  of  '*  the  curtain'd  Jleeper/'  Is  weU 
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Pale  Hecate's  offerings ;  and  wither'd  nnurder, 
Alarum'd  by  his  fentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whofe  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  fiealthy  pace. 
With  Tarquin's  ravifhing  ftrides,  towards  his  defign 
Moves  like  a  ghofl:.^-. Thou  fure   and  firm-fet 


earth, 


fntitled  to  a  place  in  the  text.     It  is  clearly  Shakfpeare's  own 
word.     RiTsoN. 

So  afterwards  : 

"■ a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 

"  The  Jleepers  of  the  houfe." 
iVozf  was  added  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  in  his  alteration 
of  this  play,  publifhed  in  iQjA.     Malone. 

■  thus  wilh  his  Jiealthy  pace. 


With  Tarquin's  rnvijhing  ftrides,  toivards  his  dejign 
Moves  like  a  ghnji.']     The  old  copy — -Jides.     Steevens. 

Mr.  Pope  changed  Jides  to  Jirides.     Malone. 

A  ravijliing  firide  is  an  a6tion  of  violence,  impetuofity,  and 
tumult,  like  that  of  a  favage  rulhing  on  his  prey ;  whereas  the 
poet  is  here  attempting  to  exhibit  an  image  of  fecrecy  and  cau- 
tion, of  anxious  circumfpedion  and  guilty  timidity,  the  Jiealthy 
pace  of  a  ravijlier  creeping  into  the  chamber  of  a  virgin,  and  of 
an  affaflin  approaching  the  bed  of  him  whom  he  propofes  to 
murder,  without  awaking  him  ;  thefe  he  defcribes  as  moving 
like  ghojis,  whofe  progreflion  is  fo  ditferent  from  Jirides,  that  it 
has  been  in  all  ages  reprefented  to  be  as  Milton  expreffes  it : 
"  Smooth  Aiding  without  ftep." 
This  hemiflich  will  afford  the  true  reading  of  this  place, 
which  is,  I  think,  to  be  correfted  thus  : 

and  ti'ither'd  inurder 

• thus  ivith  his  Jiealthy  pace, 

JFith  Tarquin  ravijhing.  Hides  towards  his  deJign, 
Moves  like  a  ghoji. 
Tarquin.  is,  in  this  place,  the  general  name  of  a  raviflier,  and 
the  fenfe  is  :  Now  is  the  time  in  which  every  one  is  a-fleep, 
but  thofe  who  are  employed  in  wickednefs ;  the  witch  who  is 
facrificing  to  Hecate,  and  the  raviflier,  and  the  murderer,  who, 
like  me,  are  ftealing  upon  their  prey. 

When  the  reading  is  thus  adjufted,  he  wifhes,  with  great 
propriety,  in  the  following  lines^  that  the  earth  may  not  hear 
ills  Jieps.     Johnson. 
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Hear  not  my  Iteps,  whicli  way  they  walk/  for  fear 

I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Johnlbn  that  a  Jtr'ule  is  always  an 
aBion  of  violence,  inipetuofity,  or  tumult.  Spenler  ules  the 
word  in  his  Fairy  Queen,  B,  IV.  c.  viii.  and  with  no  idea  of 
violence  annexed  to  it : 

'•  With  eafy  Heps  fo  foft  as  foot  could  Jiride.'' 
And  as   an   additional  proof  that  a  Jiride  is  not  always  a  tu- 
viultiwus   effort,    the    following    inftance,    from    Harrington's 
tranflation  of  Ariofto,   [15()1,]  may  be  brought : 
"  He  takes  a  long  and  leifurable  Jtridc, 

"  And  longell  on  the  hinder  foot  he  Itaid ; 
"  So  foft  he  treadsj  altho'  his  fteps  were  wide, 
"  As  though  to  tread  on  eggs  he  was  afraid. 
"  And  as  he  goes,  he  gropes  on  either  fide 
"  To  find  the  bed,"  &c. 

Orlando  Furinfo,  28th  Book,  ftanza  63. 
Whoever  has  been  reduced  to  the  necellity  of  finding  his  way 
about  a  houfe  in  the  dark,  muft  know  that  it  is  natural  to  take 
large  ftrides,  in  order  to  feel  before  us  whether  we  have  a  fafe 
footing  or  not.  The  raviflier  and  murderer  would  naturally 
take  fuch  Jirides,  not  only  on  the  fame  account,  but  that  their 
fteps  might  be  fewer  in  number,  and  the  found  of  their  feet  be 
repeated  as  feldom  as  polfible.     Steevens, 

Mr.  Steevens's  obfervation  is  confirmed  by  many  inftances 
that  occur  in  our  ancient  poets.  So,  in  a  paiTage  by  J.  Syl- 
vefter,  cited  m  England's  ParrwJJhs,  lOOO: 

"  Anon  he  f^alketh  with  an  eofy  Jtride', 

"  By  fome  clear  river's  lillie-paved  fide." 
Again,  in  our  author  s  King  Richard  II : 

"  Nay  rather  every  tedious  Jiride  I  make — ." 
Thus  alio  the  Roman  poets  : 

" velUgia  iur\\\\\ 

"  Sufpenfo  digitis  fert  taciturna  gradu."      Ovid.  Fajli. 

"  Eunt  taciti  per  racefta  filentia  magnis 
"  Pajilms."     Statins,  Lib.  X. 

It  is  obfervable  that  Shakfpeare,  when  he  has  occafion,  in  his 
Rape  of  Lucrece,  to  defcribe  the  aftion  here  alluded  to,  ufes  a 
fimilar  expreflion  ;  and  perhaps  would  have  ufed  tlie  word 
Jiride,  if  he  had  not  been  fettered  by  the  rhyme  : 
"  Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  /talks.'" 
Plaufible,  however,  as  this  emendation  may  appear,  the  old 
reading,  Jides,  is,  I  believe,  the  true  one ;  I  have  therefore  ad- 
hered to  it,  on  the  fame  principle  on  which  1  have  uniformly 
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Thy  very  Hones  prate  of  my  where-about,3 

proceeded  throughout  my  edition,  that  of  leaving  the  original 
text  undifturbed,  whenever  it  could  be  juftified  either  by  com- 
paring our  author  with  himfelf  or  with  contemporary  writers. 
The  following  palfage  in  Marlowe's  tranflation  of  Ovid's  Elegies, 
8vo,  no  date,  but  printed  about  15g8,  adds  fupport  to  the 
reading  of  the  old  copy  : 

"  I  faw  when  forth  a  tired  loiter  went, 
"  His  Jlde  paft  fervice,  and  his  courage  fpent." 
"  Vidi,  cum  foribus  lalfus  prodiret  amator, 
"  Invalidum  referens  emeritumque  latus." 
Again,  in  Martial  : 

"  Tu  tenebris  gaudes  ;  me  ludere,  telle  lucerna, 
"  Etjuvat  admilfa  rum pere  luce  latus." 
Our  poet  may  himfelf  alfo  furnilh  us  with  a  confirmation  of 
the  old  reading  ;   for  in  Troilus  and  CreJ/ida  we  find— 
"  You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorijh  loins 
"  Are  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inheritors." 
It  may  likewife  be  obferved  that  FalftafF,  in  the  fifth  Aft  of 
The  Merry   Wives  of   JVindfor,  fays   to  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs. 
Page,  "  Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck,  each  a  haunch  :    I  will 
keep  my  Jides  to  myfelf,"  &c.     Falftaff"  certainly  did  not  think 
them,  like  thofe  of  Ovid's  lover,  paft  fervice ;  having  met  one 
of  the  ladies  by  adignaiion.     I  believe,  however,  a  line  has 
been  loft  after  the  w^ords  "  ftealthy  pace."     Malone. 

Mr.  Malone's  reafons,  &c.  for  this  fuppofition,  (on  account 
of  their  length,)  are  given  at  the  conclufion  of  the  play,  with  a 
reference  to  the  foregoing  obfervations. 

How  far  a  Latinifm,  adopted  in  the  Englifh  verfion  of  a 
Roman  poet ;  or  the  mention  of  loins,  (which  no  diftionary 
acknowledges  as  a  fynonyme  io  fides,)  can  juftify  Mr.  Malone's 
reftoration,  let  the  judicious  reader  determine. 

Falftaff',  dividing  himfelf  as  a  buck,  very  naturally  fays  he 
will  give  away  his  bell:  joints,  and  keep  the  worft  for  himielf. 
A  fde  of  venifon  is  at  once  an  eftablilhed  term,  and  the  leaft 
elegant  part  of  the  carcafe  fo  divided — But  of  what  ufe  could 
Jides,  in  their  Ovidian  fenfe,  have  been  to  Falftaff,  when  he 
|iad  already  parted  with  his  haunches  9 

It  is  difficult  to  be  ferious  on  this  occafion.  I  may  therefore 
be  pardoned  if  I  obferve  that  Tarquin,  juft  as  he  pleafed,  might 
have  walked  with  moderate  fteps,  or  lengthened  them  into 
Jtrides  5  but,  when  we  are  told  that  he  carried  his  *'  fides" 
with  him,  it  is  natural  to  alk  how  he  could  have  gone  any 
vi'here  without  them. 
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And  take  the  prefent  horror  from  the  time. 

Nay,  further,. — 'However  Jides,  (according  to  Mr.  Malone's 
interpretation  of  the  word,)  might  have  proved  efficient  in 
Lucretia's  bedchamber,  in  that  of  Duncan  they  could  anfwer 
no  fuch  purpofe,  as  the  lover  and  the  murderer  fucceed  by  the 
exertion  of  very  different  organs. 

I  am,  in  (hort,  of  the  Fool's  opinion  in  King  Lear — 
"  That  going  (hould  be  ufed  with  feet,'' 
and,  confequently,  that  Jides  are  out  of  the  queftion.  Such 
reftorations  of  fuperannuated  miftakes,  put  our  author  into  the 
condition  of  Gibber's  Lady  Dainty,  who,  having  been  cured  of 
her  diforders,  one  of  her  phyficians  fays, — "  Then  I'll  make 
her  go  over  them  again."     Steevens. 

IFith  Tarquins  ravijiiing  &c.]  The  juftnefs  of  this  fimili- 
tude  is  not  very  obvious.  But  a  ftanza,  in  his  poem  of  Tarquin 
and  Lucrece,  will  explain  it : 

"  Now  Jlole  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night, 

**  When  heavy  ileep  had  clos'd  up  mortal  eyes  ; 

**  No  comfortable  ftar  did  lend  his  light, 

"  No  noife  but  owls'  and  wolves'  dead-boding  cries; 

"  Now  ferves  the  feafon  that  they  may  furprife 

"  The  filly  lambs.     Pure  thoughts  are  dead  and  ftill, 

*'  While  lufl  and  murder  wake,  to  /tain  and  hilly 

Warburtok. 

*  Thou  fure  and  frm-fet  earth,']     The  old  copy — Ihou 

fowre  Sec.  which,  though  an  evident  corruption,  dire^its  us  to  tlie 
reading  I  have  ventured  to  fubflitute  in  its  room. 
So,  in  Aft  IV.  fc.  iii  : 

"  Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  baHs  fure."    Steevens. 

'  which  way  they  walk,']     The  folio  reads  : 

which  they  may  walk,— ——     Steevens, 

Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

•'  Thy  very  ftones  prate  of  my  where-  about,]  The  following 
pafTage  in  a  play  which  has  been  frequently  mentioned,  and 
which  Langbainc  fays  was  very  popular  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  A  Warning  fur  faire  IVumen,  I5gg,  perhaps  lug- 
gefted  tJiis  thought : 

"  Mountains  will  not  fuflice  to  cover  it, 
•    "  Cimmerian  darknetfe  cannot  lliadow  it, 
"  Nor  any  policy  wit  hath  in  flure, 
"  Cloake  it  fo  cunningly,  but  at  the  lafl, 
"  If  nothing  elfe,  yet  will  the  very  flones 
"  That  lie  \\  iihin  the  ftreet,  cry  out  for  vengeance, 
•'  And  point  at  us  to  be  the  murderers."     Malone, 
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Which  now  fiiits  with   it.4 — Whiles  I  threat,  he 

lives ; 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives.5 

[_yl  bell  rings. 

So,  as  Dr.  Farmer  obferves,  in  Churchyard's  Cho?fe  : 
"  The  ftepps  I  tread,  JJiall  tell  me  my  offence.'' 

Steevens. 
*  And  taie  the  pre  fen  t  horror  from  the  time, 

Wliich  now  fiiits  ivith  it.']  i.  e.  left  the  noife  from  the 
ftones  take  away  from  this  midnight  feafon  that  prefent  horror 
which  fuits  fo  well  with  what  is  going  to  be  acted  in  it.  What 
was  the  horror  he  means  ?  Silence,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  horrid  to  the  perpetrator  of  an  atrocious  defign.  This 
Utows  a  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.     Warburton. 

Whether  to  take  horror  from  the  time  means  not  rather  to, 
catch  it  as  communicated,  than  to  deprive  the  time  of  horror, 
deferves  to  be  confidered,    Johnson. 

The  latter  is  furely  the  true  meaning.  Macbeth  would  have 
nothing  break  through  the  univerfal  filence  that  added  fuch  a 
horror  to  the  night,  as  fuited  well  with  the  bloody  deed  he  was 
about  to  perform.  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Effay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  obferves,  that  *•'  all  general  privations  are  great,  be- 
caufe  they  are  all  terrible ;"  and.  with  other  things,  he  gives 
Jilence  as  an  inftance,  illuflrating-  the  whole  by  that  remarkable 
paflage  in  Virgil,  where,  amldlt  all  the  images  of  terror  that 
could  be  united,  the  circu.aiftance  oi  Jilence  is  particularly  dwelt 
upon : 

"  Dii  quibns  imperium  eft  animarum,  v.rahx:£(\ViGfilentes, 

"  Et  Chaos  et  Phlegethon,  loca  nofte  tacentia  late." 

When  Statins,  in  the  fifth  Book  of  the  Thelaid,  defcribes  the 

Lemnian  mafl'acre,  his  frequent  notice  of  the  filence  and  foli- 

tude,  both  before  and  after  the  deed,  is  ftriking  in  a  wonderful 

degree : 

"  Conticuere  domus,"  &c. 
and    when    the  fame    poet   enumerates    the    terrors   to  which 
Chiron  had  familiarized  his  pupil,  he  fubjoins — 

" nee  ad  vafta;  trepidare  y?/e7z/ia  fylvse." 

Jchilleidn.  3t)l. 
Again,   when  Tacitus    defcribes   the  diftrefs  of   the  Roman 
army,  under  Cxcina,  he  concludes  by  obferving,  " — ducemque 
terruit  dira  rjuies."     See  Annal.  I.  lxv. 

In  all   the  preceding  paflages,  as  Pliny  remarks,  concerning 
places  of  worihip,  Jllenlia  ipfa  adoramus.     Steevens. 

In  confirmation  of  Steevens's  ingenious  note  on  this  pafTage, 
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I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me.^ 

Hear  it  not,  Duncan ;  for  it  is  a  knell 

That  fummons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell.^     [Exit, 

it  may  be  obferved,  that  one  of  the  circumftances   of  horror 
enumerated  by  Macbeth  is, — Nature  Jeems  dead.    M.  Mason. 

So  alfo,  in  the  fecond  jEneid : 

"  r velligia  retro 

"  Obfervata  fequor  per  noclem,  et  lumine  luftro. 

"  Horror  ubique  aniraos,  iimul  ipfa  Jilentia  terrent." 
Dryden's  well-known  lines,  which  expofed  him  to  fo  much 
ridicule, 

"  An  horrid  ftillnefs  firft  invades  the  ear, 

"  And  in  that  Jilence  we  the  tempeft  hear," 
fhow,  that  he  had  tlie  fame  idea  of  the  awfulnefs  of  lilence  as 
pur  poet.     Malone. 

*  Whiles  I  threat,  he  lives ; 

IVords  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  hreath  gives.]  Here  is 
evidently  a  falfe  concord  ,  but  it  muft  not  be  correfted,  for  it  is 
neceifary  to  the  rhyme.  Nor  is  this  the  only  place  in  which 
Shakfpeare  has  facrificed  grammar  to  rhyme.  In  Cymleline., 
the  fong  in  Cloten's  ferenade  runs  thus  : 

"  Hark  !  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  fings, 

"  And  Phoebus  'gins  to  rife, 
"  His  fteeds  to  water  at  thofe  fprings 
"  On  cl)alic'd  flowers  that  /ie^." 
And  Romeo  fays  to  Friar  Lawrence : 

" —  both  our  remedies 

"  Within  thy  help  and  holy  phyiick  lies.'"    M.  Mason. 

**  ■ the  ^y// invites  me,']     So,  in  Cyvileline  : 

"  The  time  inviting  thee  ?"     Steevens. 

'  ■ it  is  a  knell 

That  fummnns  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell. ]     Thus  Raleigh, 
Ipeaking  of  love,  in  England's  Helicon,  4to.  16OO  : 
"  It  is  perhaps  that  fauncing"  bell, 
"  That  tnules  all  in  to  heauen  or  hell." 
Sauncing  is  probably  a  millake  for  facring,  or  faints'  bell; 
originally,  perhaps,  written  (with  the  Saxon  genitive)  iaintis  bell. 
In  Hudilras  (as  Mr.  Ritibn  obferves  to  me)  we  find 

"The  on\y  Jaints'  bell  that  rings  all  i?i."     Steevens. 

Saunce  hell  (ftill  fo  called  at  Oxford)  is  the  fmall  bell  which 
hangs  in  the  window  of  a  church  tower,  and  is  always  rung 
when  the  clergyman  enters  the  church,  and  alfo  at  funerals.  In 
feme  places  it  is  called  tolling  all  in,  i,  e,  into  church.  Harris. 
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SCENE    IL 

The  fame. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Ladt  M.  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk, 

hath  made  me  bold  : 
What  hath  quench'd  them,  hath  given  me  fire : — 

Hark  ! — Peace ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  fhriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman, 
Which  gives  theftern'fi:  good-night.^  He  is  about  it: 
The  doors  are  open ;  and  the  furfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  Inores  :  ^  I  have  drugg'd 

their  pofTets/ 

*  It  7vas  the  oivl  that  Jhriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman, 

IFhiih  gives  the  Jlern'Ji  good-night.']  Shakfpeare  has  here 
improved  on  an  image  he  probably  found  in  Spenfer's  Fairy 
Queen,  B.  V,  c.  vi.  27: 

" The  native  behnan  of  the  night, 

•'  The  bird  that  vi'amed  Peter  of  his  fall, 

"  Firll  rings  his  iilver  bell  t'each  fleepy  wight." 

Steevens. 
It  was  the  owl  that  Jliriek'd ;    the  fatal  bellman,']     So,    iii 
King  Richard  ///; 

"  Out  on  ye,  owls !  nothing  but  fongs  of  death  /" 

Malone. 

*  the  furfeited  grooms 

Do  mock  their  charge  with  fiiores ;]  i.  e.  By  going  to 
fleep,  they  trifle  and  make  light  of  the  truft  repofed  in  them, 
that  of  watching  by  their  king.  So,  in  Othello  :  "  O  miftrefs, 
villainy  hath  made  mocks  with  love,"     Malone. 

'^  their  pofTets,]     It  appears  from  this  pafTage,  as  well 

as  from  many  others  in  our  old  dramatick  performances,  that 
it  was  the  general  euftom  to  eat  pofjets  juft  before  bed-time. 
So,  in  the  firft  part  of  King  Edward  IK  by  Heywood  : 
"  — thou  fhalt  be  welcome  to  beef  and  bacon,  and  perhaps  a 
bag-pudding ;  and  my  daughter  Nell  {hall  pop  a  pqffet  upon  thect 
-when  thou  gocft  to  bed."     Macbeth  has  already  faid  : 
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Tliat  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 
Whether  they  live,  or  die.* 

Macb.   \_lVithm.'\  Who's  there? — what,  ho  ! 

Lady  M.  Alack  !   I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd. 
And  'tis  not  done  : — the  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  us  : — Hark  ! — I  laid  their  daggers  ready. 
He  could  not  mifs  them.3 — Had  he  not  refembled 
My  father  as  he  flept,  I  had  done't.4 — My  hufband? 

"  Go  bid  thy  miftrefs  when  my  drink  is  ready, 
"  She  ftrike  upon  the  bell." 
Lady  Macbeth  has  alfo  jult  oblerved— 

"  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk,  hath  made  me 
bold:" 
and  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  Mrs.  Quickly  promifes 
Jack  Rugby  a  poj'et  at  night.     This  cuftom  is  alfo  mentioned 
by  Froiflart.     Steevens. 

death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 

Whether  they  live,  or  die.']  Of  this  image  our  ancient 
writers  were  peculiarly  fond.  Thus  again,  in  Twine's  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  flory  of  Prince  Ajjpollyn  :  "  Death  Jhived  with  life 
within  her,  and  the  oonflidt  was  daungerous  and  doubtfuU  who 
Ihould  preuaile." 

Again,  in  All's  well  that  ends  well: 

" thy  blood  and  virtue 

"  Contend  for  empire  in  thee."     Steevens, 
Again,  Hid : 

" Nature  and  ficknefs 

"  Debate  it  at  their  leifure."     Malone- 

'  — — Hark  ! — /  laid  their  daggers  ready, 
He  could  not  mifs  them.']  Compare  Euripides, — Orefies, 
V.  1291 — where  Ele6ira  ftands  centinel  at  the  door  of  the  palace, 
whilft  Oreftes  is  witliin  for  tl:ie  purpofe  of  murdering  Helen- 
The  dread  of  a  furprize,  and  eagernefs  for  the  bufinefs,  make 
Eledra  conclude  that  the  deed  muft  be  done  ere  time  enough 
iiad  elapfed  for  attempting  it.  She  iiftens  witli  anxious  impati- 
ence ;  and  hearing  notliing,  exprelTes  Itrong  fears  left  the  dag- 
gers fhould  have  failed.     Read  the  whole  paii'age.     S.  W. 

"*  Had  he  not  refembled 

My  father  as  he  flept,  I  had  done  t.]     This  is  very  artful 
For,  as  the  poet  has  drawn  the  lady  and  hex  iiulband,  it  woul4 
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Enter  Macbeth. 

%Ijcb.  I  have  done  the  deed : — Didft  thou  not 

hear  a  noife  ? 
Lady  M.  I  heard  the  owl  fcream,  and  the  crick* 
ets  cry. 
Did  not  you  fpeak  ? 

Macs.  When  ? 

Lady  M.  Now. 

Macs.  As  I  defcended  ? 

Lady  M.  Ay. 

Macs.  Hark! — 
Who  lies  i'the  fecond  chamber  ? 

Lady  M.  Donalbain. 

Macs.  This  is  a  forry  fight.* 

\_LooMng  on  his  hands. 

be  thought  the  aft  fliould  have  been  done  by  her.  It  is  likewifc 
highly  juft ;  for  though  ambition  had  fubdued  in  her  all  the 
fentiments  of  nature  towards  prefent  objefts,  yet  the  likenefs  of 
one  pq/f,  which  {he  had  been  accuftomed  to  regard  with  reve- 
'  rence,  made  her  unnatural  palhons,  for  a  moment,  give  way  to 
the  fentiments  of  inftinft  and  humanity.     Warbukton. 

The  fame  circumftance,  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  is  introduced 
by  Statins,  in  the  fifth  Book  of  his  Thelaid,  v.  236  : 

"  Ut  vero  Alcimeden  etiamnum  in  murmure  truncos 
*'  Ferre  patris  vultus,  et  egentem  fanguinis  enfem 
"  Confpexi,  riguere  comae,  atque  in  vifcera  faevus 
"  Horror  iit.     Mens  ille  Thoas,  mea  dira  vid6ri 
"  Dextra  mihi.     Extemplo  thalamis  turbata  paternis 
"  Inferor." 
Thoas  was  the  father  of  Hypfipyle,  the  fpeaker.    Steevens, 

5  This  is  a  forry  Jight.']     This  expreflion  might  have  beeti 
borrowed  from  Spenfer's  fairy  Queen,  B.  V,  c.  i.  ft.  14: 
"  To  whom  as  they  approched,  they  efpide 
*'  A  /brie  Jight  as  ever  feene  with  eye  } 
"  A  heedleffe  ladie  lying  him  beiide, 
"  In  her  own  bloud  all  wallow'd  woefully."    WHAttET. 
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Lady  M.  A  foolifh  thought,  to  fay  a  forry  fight. 

Macs.  There's  one  did  laugh  in  his  fleep,  and 

one  cried,  murder  ! 
That  they  did  wake  each  other ;  I  flood  and  heard 

them  : 
But  they  did  fay  their  prayers,  and  addrefs'd  them 
Again  to  deep. 

Lady  M.  There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 

Macs.  One  cried,  God  hlefs  us!  and,  Amen,  the 
other ; 
As  they  had  feen  mc,^  with  thefe  hangman's  hands, 
Liftening  their  fear,7  I  could  not  fay,  amen. 
When  they  did  fay,  God  blefs  us.*^ 

^  As  they  had  feen  me,']  I.e.  asif.  So,  iu  The  IFlnters 
Tale: 

"  As  we  are  mock'd  with  art."     Steevens. 

'  Liftening  their  fear.]  i.  e.  Li/tetiing  to  their  fear,  the  par- 
ticle- ornitted.  Thisis  common  in  our  author.  Thus,  in  Julius 
Ca^far,  Aft  IV.  fc.  i  : 

" and  now,  Oftavlus, 

"  Lijien  great  things." 
Contemporary  writers  took  the  fame  liberty.     So,    in  The 
IForld  tnfs'd  at  Tennis,  by  Middleton  and  Rowley,   16"'20; 

'•'  Lijien  the  plaints  of  thy  poor  votaries." 
Again,  in  Lyly's  Maid's  Aletamor/jhofis,   iGOO  : 

'*  There,  in  rich  feats,  all  wrought  of  ivory, 

"  The  Graces  fit,  UJiening  the  melody 

"  Of  warbling  birds."     Steevens. 

'  JFhen  they  did  fay,  Goo?  hlefs  us.]  The  words — did  fay, 
which  render  this  hemiftich  too  long  to  unite  with  tlie  next  in 
forming  a  verfe,  perfuade  me  that  the  paflage  originally  ran  tlms : 

1  could  not  fay,  amen. 

When  they,  God  blefs  us. 
i.e.  when  they  could  fay  God  blefs  us.     Could  fay,    in  the 
fecond  line,  was  left  to  be  underftood  ;  as  before — 

" and.  Amen,  the  other:" 

i.  c.  the  other  cried  Amen.     But  the  players,  having  no  idea  of 
ibQ  latter  ellipiis^  fupplied  the  fy llables  that  deftroy  the  mcafure. 

Steevens. 
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Lady  M.  Confider  it  not  fo  deeply. 

Macs.   But  wherefore  could   not  I  pronounce, 
amen  ? 
I  had  moft  need  of  blefling,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  M.  Thefe  deeds  muft  not  be  thought 

After  thefe  ways ;  fo,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macs.  Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no 
more  I 
Macbeth  does  murder  Jleep^  the  innocent  Jleep  \ 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  raveWd  Jleave  of  care,^ 

"  the  ravelVd  (leave  of  care,']  Sleave  fignifies  the  ra- 
velled knotty  part  of  the  filk,  which  gives  great  trouble  and 
crabarrairment  to  the  knitter  or  weaver.     Heath. 

Drayton,  a  poet  of  Shakfpeare's  age,  has  likewife  alluded  to 
Jleaved  or  ravelled  filk,  in  his  Queji  of  Cynthia  : 
"  At  length  I  on  a  fountain  light, 
*'  Whofe  brim  with  pinks  was  platted, 
"  The  banks  with  daffcidillies  dight, 
"  With  grafs,  \ik&  Jleave,  was  matted."     Langtou, 

Sleave  is  properly  filk  which  has  not  been  twifted.     It  is 
mentioned  in  Holinfhed's  H'iftory  of  England,  p.  835  :   "  Eight 
wild  men  all  apparelled  in  green  mofs  made  w'xih.  Jleved  filk." 
Again,  in  The  Mufes'  Eliziuvi,  by  Drayton  : 

"  ' thmmb'd  with  grafs 

"  As  foft  as  Jleave  or  farcenet  ever  was." 
Again,  ibid : 

"  That  in  the  handling  feels  as  foft  as  any  JleaveJ" 

Steevens. 
Sleave  appears  to  have  fignified  coarfe,  foft,  unwrought  filk. 
Seta  grqd'oiana,  Ital.  Cotgrave,  in  his  Dict.  i660,  renders  yb^e 
fiofche,  "  fleave  filk,"  See  alfo,  ibid :  "  Cadarce,  pour  faire 
capiton.  The  tow,  or  coarfeft  part  of  filke,  whereof  ./Zeat^e  is 
made," — In  Troilus  and  CreJJlda  we  have — "  Thou  idle  imma« 
terial  fkein  oi  Jleave  filk."     Malone. 

Ravelled  means  entangled.     So,    in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  Thurio  fays  to  Proteus,  fpeaking  of  Sylvia — 
"  Therefore  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 
"  Left  it  fliould  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none, 
"  You  muft  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me."     M.  Mason. 
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The  death  of  each  days  Ufe^  fore  lahour's  hath,^ 

^  The  deatli  of  each  day's  life,  fore  labour  s  lath,  Sec]  In 
tills  encomium  upon  Heep,  amongft  the  many  appeJlations  which 
are  given  it,  fignificant  of  its  beneficence  and  friendlinefs  to- life, 
we  tind  one  which  conveys  a  different  idea,  and  by  no  means 
agrees  witli  the  reft,  which  is — -The  death  of  each  day's  Ufe, 
I  make  no  queftion  but  Shakfpeare  wrote — 
The  birth  of  each  day's  Vfe. 

The  true  charafteriftick  of  fleep,  which  repairs  the  decays  of 
labour,  and  aflifts  tha.  returning  vigour  which  fupplies  the  next 
day's  adivity.     Warburton. 

The  death  of  each  day's  Vfe,  means  the  end  of  each  day's 
labour,  the  conclufion  of  all  that  buftle  and  fatigue  that  each 
day's  Ufe  brings  with  it. 

Thus  alfo  Chapman,  in  his  verfion  of  the  nineteenth  Iliad : 
"  But  none  can  live  without  the  death  of  fleep." 

Steevens. 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  (leave  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  fore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,]     Is  it  not  probable  that  Shakfpeare 
remembered  the  following  verfes  in  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Ajtrophel 
and  Stella,  a  poem,  from  which  he  has  quoted  a  line  in  The 
Merry  Wives  of  tVindfor  ? 

"  Come  fleepe,  O  fleepe,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
"  The  bathing  place  of  wits,  the  balm  of  woe, 
"  The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prifoner's  releafe, 
"  The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low." 
So  alfo,  in  The  famous  Hijtorie  of  George  Lord  Fauconbridge, 
&c.  bl.  1.  "  Yet  fleep,  the  covforter  of  di/trejfed  minds,  could 
not  lock  up  her  eyes."    Again,  in  Golding's  tranflation  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphofes,  B.  VIII.  1587  : 

" At  fuch  a  time  as  folkes  are  wont  to  find  releafe 

"  Of  cares  that  all  the  day  before  were  working  in  their 

heds, 
"  By  fleep,"  &c. 
Again,  ibid,  ^.^l: 

"  O  fleepe,  quoth  flie,  the  reft  of  things,  O  gentleft  of 

the  goddes, 
"  Sweete  fleepe,  the  peace  of  mind,  with  whom  crookt 

care  is  aye  at  odds  ; 
"  Which   cherifheft  men's  weary  limbs   appall'd  with 

toy  ling  fore, 
"  And  makeft  them  as  frefh  to  worke,    and  luflie  as 
before." 

Vol.  X.  I 
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Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature  s  fecond  courfCf 
Chief  iiourifier  in  life's  feaft ;  ^ — 

Ljdy  M.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Macs,  Still  It  cried,  Sleep  no  more !  to  all  the 
houfe : 
Glamis  hath  murder  d  fleep  ;   and  therefore  Caiudor 
Shall  Jleep  no  more,  Macbeth  fiall  fleep  no  more  /  ^ 

Lady  M.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  ?    Why, 
worthy  thane, 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  ftrength,  to  think 
So  brainfickly  of  things  : — Go,  get  fome  water. 
And  walli  this  filthy  witnefs  from  your  hand. — 
Wliy  did  you  bring  thefe  daggers  from  the  place  ? 
They  muft  lie  there  :  Go,  carry  them  ;  and  fmear 
The  fleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  I'll  go  no  more  : 

The  late  Mr.  Gray  had  perhaps  our  author's  "  death  of  each 
day's  lite"  in  his  tlioughts,  when  he  wrote — 

*'  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day."    Malone. 

He  rnight  as  probably  have  thought  on  the  following  paffage 
in  the  firft  fcene  of  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IF: 

" a  fallen  Zt'// 

"  Remember'd  knolling  a  departed  friend."    Steevens. 

*  Chief  nourijlier  in  Ufe'sfeaji;']    ^o,  in  Chaucer's  Squieres 
Tale,  V.  10,661 ;  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edition  : 

"  The  norictf  of  digeftion,  the  Jlepe."     Steevens. 

^  Glamis  hath  murder' d  Jleep  ;  and  therefore  Cawdor 

Shall  feep  no  wore,  Macbeth  JliaU  Jleep  no  morel]  This 
triple  menace,  accommodated  to  the  different  titles  of  Macbeth, 
is  too  quaint  to  be  received  as  the  natural  ebullition  of  a  guilty 
mind.  Introduce  the  adjuncts  of  a  modern  nobleman  in  the 
fiime  manner,  and  the  fault  of  the  paffage  will  become  yet  more 
conlpicuous  :   as  for  hiftance — 

'  Norfolk  hath  murder' d  Jleep  ;  and  therefore  Surrey 
Shall  Jleep  no  more,  Howard  Jhall  Jleep  no  more  ! 

Steevens. 
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i  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done  ; 
Look  on't  again^  I  dare  not. 

Lady  M.  Infirm  of  purpofe ! 

Give  me  the  daggers :  The  fleeping,  and  the  dead. 
Are  but  as  pidlures  :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood. 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.'^     If  he  do  bleed, 
I'll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  muft  feem  their  gmlt.5 

[Exit.     Knocking  ivithin, 

Macb,  Whence  is  that  knocking  ? 

How  is't  with  me,  when  every  noife  appals  me } 
What  hands  are  here  ?  Ha  !  they  pluck  out  mine 

eyes ! 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wafh  this  blood  ^ 

*  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood, 

That  fears  a  painted  devil.']     So,  in  Vittoria  Coromlona, 
1612: 

<(  Terrify  babes,  my  lord,  with  painted  devils." 

Steevens. 

*  ■  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal. 

For  it  nuijl  feem  their  guilt.]     Could  Shakfpeare  mean  to 
play  upon  the  firailitude  of  gild  and  guilt  ?    Johnson. 

This  quibble  too  frequently  occurs  in  the  old  plays.     A  fe\r 
inftances  (for  I  could  produce  a  dozen  at  leaft)  may  fuffice  : 

"  Cand.  You  have  a  filver  beaker  of  my  wife's  ? 

"  Flu.  You  fay  not  true,  'tis  gilt, 

"  Cand.  Then  you  fay  true  : • 

"  And  being  gilt,  the  guilt  lies  more  on  you." 
Again,    in  Middleton's  comedy  of  ^  mad  World  my  Mafiers, 
1608: 

"  Though  guilt  condemns,  'tis  gilt  miaft  ma).ve  us  glad," 
And,  laftly,  from  Shakfpeare  himfelf : 

"  England  {hall  double  gild  his  treble  guil't."    Henry  IV. 
P,  II,     Again,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  Have  for  the  gill  of  France,  O  guilt  indeed  !" 

Steeve.ns. 

*  Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wafJi  this  Hood  &c.] 

"  Sufcipit,  6  Gelli,  cjuantum  non  ultima  Tethys, 
"  Nee  geniior  nympharum  ahluit  oceanus." 

Catullus  in  Gelliufli,  83. 
I2 
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Clean  from  my  hand  ?  No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  feas  incarnardine,' 

"  Oi(j.(x,i  yap  ar  dv  "Ifrrpov  aVe  ^acffiv  av 

" 'Nl^l/a.i  Kcx,va.cr/.'J}  T'YivSarriv  arByriv"     Sophoc.  Oedlp, 

"  Qiiis  eluet  me  TanaisP  aut  cjiics  larlaris 
"  Mceotis  undis  Pontico  incumbens  mari  ? 
"  Non  ip/'e  toto  magnus  oceano  pater 
"  Tantuin  expiarit  fceleris  T    Senec.  Hippol. 
Again,  in  one  of  Hall's  Satires : 

"  If  Trent  or  Thames—."  &c.     Steevens. 

"■  Non,  fi  Neptuni  flu6tu  renovare  operam  des ; 
"  Non,  mare  fi  totum  velit  eluere  omnibus  undis." 

Lucret.  L.  VI.  v.  10/4.     Holt  Whitb. 

So,  in  The  Infatiate  Countefs,  by  Marfton,  l6l3  : 
**  Although  the  waves  of  all  the  northern  fea 
"  Should  flow  for  ever  through  thefc  guilty  hands, 
"  Yet  the  fanguinolent  ftain  would  exftant  be." 

Malone. 

">  The  multitudinous  feas  incarnardlne,]  To  incarnardine  is 
to  llain  any  thing  of  a  flefh  colour,  or  red.  Carnardine  is  the 
old  term  for  carnation.  So,  in  a  comedy  called  Any  Thing  for 
a  quiet  Life : 

"  Grograms,  fattins,  velvet  fine, 

"  The  rofy-colour'd  carnardine."     Steevens. 

Shakfpeare's  word  may  be  exemplified  from  Carew's  Olfequics 
to  the  Lady  Anne  Hay  : 

"  One  fliall  enfphere  thine  eyes ;  another  fliall 
*■'  Impearl  thy  teeth ;  a  third,  thy  white  and  fmall 
"  Hand  fhall  befnow ;  a  fourth,  incarnadine 
"  Thy  rofy  cheek."     Wakefield. 

By  the  multitudinous  feas,  perhaps,  the  poet  meant,  not  the 
feas  of  evv°ry  denomination,  as  the  Cafpian,  t<cc.  (as  fome  have 
thought,)  n'or  the  many-coloured  feas,  (as  others  contend,)  but 
the  feas  which  fwarm  with  myriads  of  inhabitants.  Thus 
Homer  : 

"  Wjvroy  sr  IX©T0P:NTA  (r>i\icv  a'rravsv'^s  ^spsa-iv." 

Tlie  word  is  afed  by  Ben  Jonfon,  and  by  Thomas  Decker,  in 
T/ie  IFonderful  War,  l603,  ia  which  we  find  "  the  viuUitu- 
dinous  fpawn'  It  is  objefted,  by  Mr.  Kenrick,  that  Macbeth, 
in  hfs  prefent  difpolition  of  mind,  would  hardly  have  adverted 
to  a  property  of  the  fea,  which  has  fo  little  relation  to  the  ob- 
jed  inxjmediately  before  him ;  and  if  Macbeth  had  really  fpokert 
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Making  the  green — one  red.^ 

this  fpeech  in  his  caftle  of  Invernefs,  the  remark  would  be  juft. 
But  the  critick  fhould  have  remembered,  that  this  fpeech  is  not 
the  real  effulion  of  a  diftempered  mind,  but  the  compofition  of 
Shakfpcare ;  of  that  poet,  who  has  put  a  circumftantial  account 
of  an  apothecary's  (hop  into  the  mouth  of  Romeo,  liie  moment 
after  he  has  heard  tlie  fotal  news  of  his  beloved  Juliet's  deatli  j 
and  has  made  Othello,  when  in  the  anguifli  of  his  heart  he  de- 
termines to  kill  bis  wife,  digrefs  from  the  obje*!^:  which  agitates 
his  foul,  td  defcri^je  minutely  the  courfe  of  the  Pontick  fea. 

Mr.  Steevens  objects,  in  the  following  note,  to  this  explana- 
tion, thinking  it  more  probable  that  Shakfpeare  fliould  refer 
**  to  fome  vilible  quality  in  the  ocean,"  than  "  to  its  concealed 
inhabitants  5"  to  the  waters  that  might  admit  of  di (coloration," 
than  "  to  the  fifhes  whofe  hue  could  fuffer  no  change  from  the 
tinft  of  blood."  But  in  what  page  of  our  author  do  we  find 
his  allufions  thus  curiouily  rounded,  and  complete  in  all  their 
parts  ?  Or,  rather,  does  not  every  page  of  thefe  volumes  furnifli 
us  with  images,  crouded  on  each  other,  that  are  not  naturally 
conne6ted,  and  fometimes  are  even  difcordant  ?  Hamlet's  pro- 
pofing  to  t'',ke  up  arms  againft  a  fea  of  troubles  is  a  well  known 
example  of  this  kind,  and  twenty  others  might  be  produced. 
Our  author  certainly  alludes  to  the  waters,  which  are  capable 
of  difcoloration,  and  not  to  the  filhes.  His  allufion  to  the  waters 
is  exprelfed  by  the  vfordifeas;  to  which,  if  he  has  added  an 
epithet  that  has  no  very  clofe  connexion  with  the  fubjeft  imme- 
diately before  him,  he  has  only  followed  his  ufual  pra6tice. 

If,  however,,  no  allalion  was  intended  to  the  myriads  of 
inhabitants  with  which  the  deep  is  peopled,  1  believe,  by  the 
multitudinous  feas,  was  meant,  not  l\\e  inany-waved  oce?in,  as 
is  fuggefted,  but  the  counllefs  viaffes  of  ivaters  iv  her  ever  dif~ 
per  fed  on  the  furface  of  the  globe;  the  multitudes  of  feas,  as 
Heywood  has  it,  in  a  palfage  quoted  below,  that  perhaps  our 
author  remembered :  and,  indeed,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  his 
having  the  plural,  f-as,  fecms  to  countenance  fuch  an  inter- 
pretation ;  for  the  fingTilar,  fea,  is  equally  fuited  to  the  epithet 
multitudinous,  in  the  fenfe  of  ly^^ozyra.,  and  would  certainly 
have  correfponded  better  with  the  fubfequent  line.     Malone. 

I  believe  that  Shakfpeare  referred  to  fome  vifible  quality  in 
the  ocean,  rather  than  to  its  concealed  inhabitants  ;  to  the 
waters  that  might  admit  of  difcoloration,.  and  not  to  the  fillies, 
whofe  hue  could  fuffer  no  change  from  the  tin6l  of  blood. 
Waves  appearing  ov-ej"  waves  are  no  unapt  fymbol  of  a  croud, 

I3 
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Re-enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but  I 
fhame 

"  A  fea  of  heads"  Is  a  phrafe  employed  by  one  of  our  leglti- 
njate  poets,  but  by  which  of  them  I  do  not  at  prefent  recoUeft. 
Blackmore,  in  his  Joh,  has  fwelled  the  fame  idea  to  a  ridiculous 
bulk  : 

"  A  waving  fea  of  heads  was  round  mo  fpread, 
"  And  ftill  frefh  ftreams  the  gazing  deluge  fed." 
He  who  beholds  an  audience  from  the  ftage,  or  any  other  mul- 
titude gazing  on  any  particular  obje6t,  muft  perceive  that  their 
heads  are  raifed  over  each  other,  vdut  undo  fupervenit  undam. 
If,  tiierefore,  our  author,  by  the  "  7nultitudinous  fea"  does 
not  mean  the  aggregate  of  feas,  he  rauft  be  underftood  to  defign 
the  multitude  of  waves,  or  the  waves  that  have  the  appearance 
of  a  multitude.  In  Coriolanus  we  have — "  the  many-headed 
multitude."     Steevens. 

"  Making  the  green — one  red.']     The  fame  thought  occurs  in 
The  Downfal  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,   1D01.V 

"  He  made  the  green  fea  red  with  Turkilh  blood." 
Again : 

"  The  multitudes  of  feas  died  red  with  blood." 
Another,  not  unlike  it,  is  found  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen, 
B.  ir.  ex.  ft.  48: 

"  The  whiles  with  blood  they  all  the  fhore  did  ftain, 
"  And  the  grey  ocean  into  purple  dye." 
Again,  in  the  IQth  Song  of  Drayton's  Polyolhion  : 

"  And  the  yaft  greenifh  fea  difcolourd  like  to  Hood." 

Steevens. 
The  fame  thought  is  alfo  found  m  The  Two  Nolle  Kinfmen, 
\>y  Fletcher,   l6"34 : 

"  Thou  mighty  one,  that  with  thy  power  haft  turn'd 
"  Green  Neptune  into  purple." 
The  prefent  padage  is  one  of  thofe  alluded  to  in  a  note  at 
the  end  o{  As  you  like  it.  Vol.  VIII.  in  which,  I  apprehend,  our 
anchor's  words  have  been  refined  into  a  fenfe  tliat  he  never 
thought  of.     The  other  is  in  Othello  : 

"  Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light." 
The  line  before  us,  on  the  fuggeftion  of  the  ingenious  author 
of  The  Grays-Inn  Journal,  has  been  printed  in  fome  late  edi- 
tions in  the  following  manner  : 

Making  the  green — one  red. 
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To  wear  a  heart  ib  white.9    [^K'nock.']     I  hear  a 
knocking 

Every  part  of  this  line,  as  thus  regulated,  appears  to  me  ex- 
ceptionable. Orie  red  does  not  found  to  my  ear  as  the  phrafe- 
ologv  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  green,  for  tiie  green  one, 
or  for  the  green  y^o,  is,  I  am  perfuaded,  unexampled.  The 
qiTaintnefs  introduced  by  fuch  a  regulation  feems  of  an  entirely 
different  colour  from  the  quaintneffes  of  Shakfpeare.  He  would 
have  written,  I  have  no  doubt,  '•'  Making  the  greeu  /eo,  red," 
(So,  in  The  Tempcjl  : 

"  And  'twixt  the  green  Jca  and  the  azure  vault 

"  Set  roaring  war.") 
If  he  had  not  ufed  the  word  feas  in  the  preceding  line,  which 
forced  him  to  employ  another  word  here.  As,  to  prevent  the 
ear  being  offended,  we  have,  in  the  palfage  before  us,  "  the 
green  one"  inftead  of  "  the  green  /<-«,"  fo  we  have  in  King 
Henri/  VIII.  A6t  I.  fc.  ii :  "  lame  ones,"  to  avoid  a  limilar  re- 
petition : 

"  They  have  all  new  legs,  and  lame  ones." 
Again,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

"  A  ftage  where  every  man  mull  play  a  part, 

"  And  mine  a  fad  one.'" 
Though  the  punftuation  of  the  old  copy  is  very  often  faulty, 
yet  in  all  doubtful  cafes  it  ought,  when  fupported  by  more  deci- 
live  circumttances,  to  have  fome  little  weight.     In  the  prefent 
inftance,  the  line  is  pointed  as  in  my  text  : 

Making  the  green  one,  red.     Malone. 

If  the  new  punftuation  be  difmilTed,  wc  mull:  correft  the  fore- 
going line,  and  read — "  the  multitudinous  /t'o  ;  for  how  will  the 
plural— 7/t?fl5,  accord  with  the  gxttn  one?"  Betides,  the  fenfe 
conveyed  by  the  arrangement  which  Mr.  Malone  would  reje6t'^ 
is  countenanced  by  a  paffage  in  Hamlet : 

"  Hath  now  his  dread  and  black  complexion  fmear'd 

"  With  heraldry  more  difmal  5  head  to  foot 

"  Now  is  he  total  gules." 
i.  e.  one  red.  The  exprellion — "  one  red,"  may  alfo  be  juftified 
by  language  yet  more  ancient  than  that  of  Shakfpeare.  In 
Gene/is,  ii.  24,  (and  feveral  other  places  in  fcripture)  we  have — 
"  one  flefh."  Again,  in  our  Liturgy  :  "  — be  made  one  fold 
under  one  fhepherd."     Again,  in  Milton's  Covins,  v.  133  : 

"  And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air." 
But,  fetting  afide  examples,  are  there  not  many  unique  phrafos 
in  our  autlior  ?     Steevens. 

14 
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At  the  fouth  entry  : — rretire  we  to  our  chamber  i 

A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed : 

How  eafy  is  it  then  ?  Your  conftancy 

Hath  left  you  unattended. — [^Knocking.]     Hark  ! 

more  knocking  : 
Get  on  your  nightgown,  left  occafion  call  us. 
And  fhow  us  to  be  watchers : — Be  not  loft 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Macb.  To  know  my  deed, — 'twere  beft  not  know 

myfelf.'  [Knock, 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking  I  *     Ay,  'would 

thou  could'ft  !  3  [Exeunt* 


*  My  hands  are  of  your  colour  ;  hut  I  Jliame 

To  wear  a  heart  fo  white.]    A  limilar  antithefis  is  found  in 
Marlowe's  huJVs  Dominion,  written  before  1593  : 

"  Your  cheeks  are  black,  let  not  your  foul  look  white." 

Malone. 

*  To  know  my  deed, — 'twere  left  not  know  myfelf.']  i.  e. 
While  I  have  the  thoughts  of  this  deed,  it  were  beft  not  know, 
pr  he  loji  to,  myfelf.     This  is  an  anfwer  to  the  lady's  reproof: 

be  not  lojl 

So  poorly  in  your  thoughts.    Warburton. 

*  Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking  !'\  Macbeth  Is  addreffing 
the  perfon  who  knocks  at  the  outward  gate. — Sir  W,  D' Avenant, 
in  his  alteration  of  this  play,  reads — (and  intended  probably  to 
point)  "  Wake,  Duncan,  with  this  knocking  !"  conceiving  that 
Macbeth  called  upon  Duncan  to  awake.  From  the  fame  mif- 
apprehenfion,  I  once  thought  his  emendation  right ;  but  there 
is  certainly  no  need  of  change.     Malone. 

See  Mr  Malone's  extraft  from  Mr.  Whately's  Remarks  on 
fome  of  the  Characters  of  Shakfpeare,  at  the  conclufion  of  this 
tragedy.     Steevens. 

^  Ay,  'would  thou  coukl'Ji  /]    The  old  copy  has — 7;  but 

as  ay,  the  affirmative  particle,  was  thus  written,  I  conceive  it 
to  have  been  defigned  here.  Had  Shakfpeare  meant  to  exprefs 
"/would,"  he  might,  perhaps,  only  have  given  us — 'Would, 
as  on  many  otlier  occalions. — ^The  repentant  exclamation  of 
Macbeth,    in  my  judgment,    derives  force  from  the  prefent 
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SCENE    III.4 

The  fame. 
Enter  a  Porter.      [Knocking  within* 

Porter.  Here's  a  knocking,  indeed  !  If  a  man 
were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  fhould  have  old  turn- 
ing the  key. 5  [Knocking^  Knock,  knock,  knock : 
Who's  there,  i'the  name  of  Belzebub  ?  Here's  a 
farmer,  that  hanged  himfelf  on  the  expectation  of 
plenty  :  Come  in  time ;  have  napkins  enough*^  about 
you  ;  here  you'll  fweat  for't.  \_Knocking.~\  Knock, 
knock :  Who's  there,  i'the  other  devil's  name  ? 
'Faith,  here's  an  equivocator,  that  could  fwear  in 

change  ;  a  change  which  has  been  repeatedly  made  in  fpelling 
this  ancient  fubftitute  for  the  word  of  enforcement — ay,  in  the 
very  play  before  us. 

If  it  be  urged,  that  the  line  is  roughen'd  by  the  reading  I 
would  introduce,  let  not  the  following  verfe,  in  A(St  III.  fc.vi. 
of  this  very  tragedy,  be  forgotten  : 

"  Was  not  that  nobly  done  ?  Ay,  and  wifely  too  ?" 

Steevens. 

.  •*  Scene  III.']  Though  Shakfpeare  (fee  Sir  J.  Reynolds's  ex- 
cellent note  on  A6t  I.  fc.  vi.  p,  72,)  might  have  defigned  this 
fcene  as  another  inftance  of  what  is  called  the  repofe  in  painting, 
I  cannot  help  regarding  it  in  a  different  light,  A  glimpfe  of 
comedy  was  expefted  by  our  author's  audience  in  the  moll  feri- 
ous  drama ;  and  where  elfe  could  the  merriment,  which  he  him- 
felf was  always  ftruggling  after,  be  fo  happily  introduced  ? 

Steevens. 

*  -he  JJiould  have  did  turning  the  kn/.]    i.e.  frequent, 

more  than  enough.  So,  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  II.  the  Drawer 
fays,  "  Then  here  will  be  old  utis."    See  note  on  this  pafTage. 

Steevens. 

^  napkins    enough — ]     i.e.     handkerchiefs.       So,    in 

Othello  : 

''  Your  napkin  is  too  littie."     Steevens. 
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both  the  Tcales  againfi:  either  fcale;  who  committed 
treafon  enough  for  God's  fake,?  yet  could  not 
equivocate  to  heaven  :  O,  come  in,  equivocator. 
\^Knoching.~]  Knock,  knock,  knock  :  VV^ho's  there  ? 
'Faith,  here's  an  Engliih  tailor  come  hither,  for 
ilealing  out  of  a  French  hofe  :  ^  Come  in,  tailor  ; 

'  here  s  an  erfriivocator, — ?(>ho  committed  treafon  enough 

for  God's  fahe,']  Meaning  a  Jefuit :  an  order  ib  troublefome  to 
the  ftate  in  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  the  Firft's  time. 
The  inventors  of  the  execrable  dodrine  of  equivocation. 

Warburton. 

*  ■ -here's  an  EngliJIi  tailor  come  hither,  for  JieuUng  out 

ef  a  French  hofe ;]  The  archnefs  of  the  joke  confifts  in  this, 
that  a  French  hofe  being  very  fhort  and  flrait^  a  tailor  muft  be 
matter  of  his  trade  who  could  ileal  any  thing  from  tlience. 

Warburton. 
Dr.  "Warburton  has  faid  this  at  random.  The  French  hofe 
(according  to  Stubbs,  in  his  Anatomie  of  Alufes,)  were  in  the 
year  15Cj5  much  in  falhion  :  "  The  Gallic  hrfen  are  made  very 
large  and  wide,  reaching  down  to  their  knees  only,  with  three 
or  foure  gardes  apeece  laid  down  along  either  hofe" 
Again,  in  The  Ladies  Privilege,  1(340 : 

" wear  their  long 

*'  Parifian  breeches,  with  five  points  at  knees, 
"  Whofe  tags,  concurring  with  their  harmonious  fpurs, 
*'  Afford  rare  mufic  ;  then  have  they  doublets 
*'  So  fliort  i'th'  wail^,  they  feem  as  twere  begot 
"  Upon  their  doublets  by  their  cloaks,  which  to  lave  fluff 
**  Are  but  a  year's  growth  longer  than  their  fkirts^ 
*'  And  all  this  magazine  of  device  is  furnilh'd 
"  By  your  French  taylor." 
Again,  in  The  Defence  of  Coneycatching,  \5Q1  •  "  Bleft  Jdc 
the  French  fleeves  and  breech  verdingales  that  grants  them  (the 
tailors)  leave  to  coney-cafch  fo  mightily."     Steevens. 

When  Mr.  Steevens  cenfured  Dr.  Warburton  in  this  place, 
he  forgot  the  uncertainty  of  French  fajhions.  In  The  Treafury 
of  ancient  and  modern  Times,  1(313,  we  have  an  account  (from 
Guyon,  I  fuppofe,)  of  the  old  French  drelfes  :  "  Mens  hofe 
anfwered  in  length  to  their  fliort-lkirted  doublets ;  being  made 
clofe  to  their  limbes,  wherein  they  had  no  meanes  for  pockets." 
And  Withers,  in  his  Satyr  agauift  Vanity,  ridicules  "  the  fpruzc, 
diminitive,  neat.  Frenchman's  hofe."     Farmer. 
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here  you  may  roaft  your  g'oofe.  [^Knocking.']  Knock, 
knock  :  Never  at  quiet !  What  are  you  ? — But  this 
place  is  too  cold  for  hell.  Fll  devil-porter  it  no 
further :  I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  fome  of  all 
profeffions,  that  go  the  primrofe  way  to  tlie  ever- 
lafling  bonfire. 9  [^^Knocking.^  Anon,  anon  ;  I  pray 
you,  remember  the  porter.  \^Ope?is  the  gate. 

Enter  Macduff  and  Lenox, 

Macd.  Was  it  fo  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed. 
That  you  do  lie  fo  late  ? 

Port.  'Faith,  fir,  we  were  caroufing  till  the 
fecond  cock :  ^  and  drink,  fir,  is  a  great  provoker 
of  three  things. 

From  the  following  paflages  in  The  Scornful  Lady,  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  which  appeared  about  the  year  l6l3,  it  may 
be  collefted  that  Large  breeches  were  then  in  falhion  : 

Savilie.  [an  old  fteward.]  "  A  comelier  wear,  I  wis,  than 
your  dangling  Jlopt."  Afterwards  Young  Lovelefs  fays  to  the 
fteward, — This  is  as  plain  as  your  old  minikin  breeches." 

Ma  LONE. 

'  the  primrofe  way  to  the  everlafting  bonfire.]     So,  in 

Hamlet : 

"  Himfelf  the  primrofe  path  of  dalliance  treads." 

Again,  in  AlTs  well  that  ends  well:  " — \h&  fioivery  way 
that  leads  &c.  to  the  great  fire."  Chaucer  alfo,  in  his  Perfone's 
Tale,  calls  idlenefs  "  the  greene  path- way  to  hell."    Steevens. 

*  till  the  fecnnd  cock:]     Cockcrowing.     So,  in   King 

Lear:   " — he  begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  hrll  cock." 
Again,  in  The  Twelfth  mery  lefie  of  the  IFidow  Edith,  15/3  : 
"  The  time  they  pas  merely  til  ten  of  the  clok, 
"  Yea,  and  I  {hall  not  lye,  till  after  the  firft  cok." 

Steevens. 
It  appears,  from  a  pafTage  in  Roineo  and  Juliet,  that  Shak- 
fpeare  means,  that  they  were  caroufing  till  three  o  clock  : 

" The  fecond  cock  has  crow'd ; 

"  The  curfew-bell  has  toll'd  :  'tis  three  o'clock." 

Malone. 
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Mjcd.-  What  three  things  does  drink  efpecially 
provoke  ? 

Port.  Marry,  lir,  nofe-painting-,  fleep,  and  urine. 
Lechery,  lir,  it  provokes,  and  unprovokes  :  it  pro- 
vokes the  defire,  but  it  takes  away  the  performance  : 
Therefore,  much  di-ink  may  be  faid  to  be  an  equi- 
vocator  with  lechery:  it  makes  him,  and  it  mars 
him ;  it  fets  him  on,  and  it  takes  him  off;  it  per- 
fuades  him,  and  dillaeartens  him  ;  makes  him  ftand 
to,  and  not  fland  to  :  in  conclufion,  equivocates  him 
in  a  fleep,^  and,  giving  him  the  lie,  leaves  him. 

Mjcd.  I  believe,  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  laft 
iiight.^ 

* In  a^/leep,']    Surely  we  fhould  read — Inio  a  fleep,  or— 

hito  fleep.     M.  Mason. 

The  old  reading  is  the  true  one.  Our  author  frequently  ufes 
in  for  into.     So,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  But,  firlt,  I'll  turn  yon'  fellow  in  his  grave." 
Again,  ibid  : 

"  Falfely  to  draw  me  in  thefe  vile  fufpefts."   Steevens. 

*  /  lelievc,  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  lafl:  night.]  It  is  not  very 
eafy  to  afcertain  precifely  the  time  when  Duncan  is  murdered. 
The  converfation  that  paifcs  between  Banquo  and  Macbeth,  in 
the  firft  I'cene  of  this  Aft,  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  when 
Banquo  retired  to  reft  it  was  not-much  after  twelve  o'clock : 

"Ban.  How  goes  the  night,  boy? 

■^  Fie.  The  moon  is  down  ;  I  have  not  heard  the  clock. 

"  Ban.  And  iTie  goes  down  at  twelve. 

"  Fie.  I  take't  'tis  later  fir." 
llie  King  was  then  "  abed  >"  and  immediately  after  Banquo 
retires  Lady  Macbeth  ftrikes  vipon  the  bell,  and  Macbeth  com- 
mits the  murder.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  knocking  at 
the  gate  commences,  (end  of  fc.  ii.)  and  no  time  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  elapfe  between  the  fecond  and  the  third  fcene,  becaufe 
the  Porter  gets  up  in  confequence  of  the  knocking :  yet  here 
Alacduff  talks  of  laft  night,  and  fays  that  he  was  commanded 
to  call  timely  on  the  King,  and  that  he  fears  he  has  almoft  over- 
pafs'd  the  hour ;  and  the  Porter  tells  him  "  we  were  caroufing 
till  the  fecond  cock;"'  fo  that  we  muft  fuppofe  it  to  be  now  at 
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Port.  That  it  did,  fir,  i'the  very  throat  o'me  : 
But  I  requited  him  for  his  lie ;  and,  I  think,  being 
too  ftrong  for  him,  though  he  took  up  my  legs 
fometime,  yet  I  made  a  fhift  to  call  him.^ 


leaft  fix  o'clock ;  for  Macduff  has  already  expreffed  his  furprizc 
tliat  the  Porter  Ihould  lie  fo  late. 

From  Lady  Macbeth's  words  in  the  fifth  Aft, — "  One — two— 
'tis  time  to  do't," — it  JJiould  feem  that  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted at  two  o'clock,  and  that  hour  is  certainly  not  inconfiftent 
with  the  converfation  above  quoted  between  Banquo  and  his 
fon  ;  for  we  are  not  told  how  much  later  than  twelve  it  was - 
when  Banquo  retired  to  reft  :  but  even  that  hour  of  two  will 
not  correfpond  with  what  tlie  Porter  and  Macduft"  fay  in  the 
prefent  fcene. 

I  fufpeft  our  author,  (who  is  feldom  very  exaO:  in  his  com- 
putation of  time,)  in  faft  meant,  that  the  murder  fijould  be 
fuppofed  to  be  committed  a  little  before  day-break,  v/hich  ex- 
aftly  correfponds  with  the  fpeech  of  Macduft'  now  before  us, 
though  not  fo  well  with  the  other  circumftances  already  men- 
tioned, or  with  Lady  Macbeth's  defiring  her  hulband  to  put  on 
his  nightgown,  (that  he  might  have  the  appearance  of  one 
newly  roufed  from  bed,)  left  occafion  fhould  call  them,  "  and 
ihow  tliera  to  be  watchers  5"  which  may  fignify  perfons  who  fit 
up  late  at  night,  but  can  hardly  mean  thofe  who  do  not  go  to 
bed  till  day-break. 

Shakfpeare,  I  believe,  was  led  to  fix  the  time  of  Duncan's 
murder  near  the  break  of  day  by  Holinfhed's  account  of  the 
murder  of  King  Dufi^e,  already  quoted  :  "  — he  was  long  in  his 
oratorie,  and  there  continued  till  it  was  late  in  the  flight." 
Donwald's  fervants  "  enter  the  chamber  where  the  king  laie,  a 
little  before  cocks  crow,  where  they  fecretlie  cut  his  throat." 
Donwald  himfelf  fat  up  with  the  officers  of  the  guard  the  whole 
of  the  night.     Malone, 

•I made  a  Jliift  fo  caft  him.']     To  caji  him  up,  to  eafe 


my  ftomach  of  him.  The  equivocation  is  between  cajt  or  throw, 
as  a  term  of  wreftling,  and  caJt  or  caJi  up.     Johnson, 

I  find  a  fimilar  pjay  upon  words,  in  an  old  comedy,  entitled. 
The  Two  angry  IVomen  of  Abington,  printed  1599 :  "  —  to- 
night he's  a  good  hufwife,  he  reels  all  that  he  wrought  to-day, 
and  he  were  good  now  to  play  at  dice,  for  he  cafis  excellent 
well."     Steevens. 
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Macd.  Is  thy  mafter  flirring  ? — 
Our  knocking  has  awak'd  him  ;  here  he  comes. 


Enter  Macbeth. 

Len.  Good-morrow,  noble  lir ! 

Macb.  Good-morrow,  both ! 

Macd.  Is  the  king  flirring,  worthy  thane  ? 

Macb.  Not  yet. 

Macd.  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on 
him  ; 
I  have  almofl  flipp'd  the  hour. 

Macb.  I'll  bring  you  to  him. 

Macd.  I  know,  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you  ; 
But  yet,  'tis  one. 

Macb.  The  labour  we  delight  in,  phyficks  pain.S 
This  is  the  door. 

Macd.  I'll  make  fo  bold  to  call, 

For  'tis  my  limited  fervice.^  \_Exit  Macduff. 


5  The  labour  we  delight  in,  phyficks  pain.']  i.e.  affords  a 
cordial  to  it.  So,  in  The  Winters  Tale,  A6t  I.  fc.  i :  "  It  is  a 
gallant  child  ;  one  that,  indeed,  phy^cks  the  fubjeft,  makes  old 
hearts  frefh."     Steevens. 

So,  in  The  Tempejl : 

"  There  be  fome  fports  are  painful ;  and  their  labour 
"  Delight  in  them  fets  off."     Malone. 

®  For  'tis  wy  limited  fervice."]     Limited,  for  appointed. 

Warburton. 
So,  in  Timon  : 

" for  there  is  boundlefs  theft, 

"  In  limited  profejlions." 
i.e.  profeflions  to  wliich  people  are  regularly  and  legally  ap- 
pointed.    Steevens. 
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Len.  Goes  the  king 

From  hence  to-day  ?  ^ 

Macs.  He  does : — he  did  appoint  it  (o^ 

Len.  The  night  has  been  unruly  :  Where  we  lay, 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down  :  and,  as  they  fay, 
Lamentings   heard   i'the  air ;    ftrange  fcreams  of 

death  ; 
And  prophecying,  with  accents  terrible, 
Of  dire  combultion,  and  confus'd  events. 
New  hatch'd  to  the  woeful  time.   The  obfcure  bird 
Clamour'd  the  livelong  night :  fbme  fay,  the  earth 
Was  feverous,  and  did  (hake.? 

'  Goes  the  king 
From   hence  io-day  ?]     I  have  fupplied  the  prepofition— 
from,  for  the  fake  of  metre.     So,  in  a  former  fcene,  Duncau 
fays, 

'' From  hence  to  Invernefs,"  &c.     Steevens. 

'  He  does  : — he  did  appoint  foJ]  The  words — he  does — arc 
omitted  by  Pope,  Theobald,  Hanmer,  and  Warburton.  But 
perhaps  Shakfpeare  defigned  Macbeth  to  Ihelter  himfelf  under 
an  immediate  fallhood,  till  a  fudden  recolledion  of  guilt  re- 
drained  his  confidence,  and  unguardedly  difpofed  him  to  qualify 
his  aflertion  ;  as  he  well  knew  the  King's  journey  was  effettually 
prevented  by  his  death.  A  fiinilar  trait  liad  occurred  in  a  former 
fcene  : 

"■  L.  M.  And  when  goes  hence  r 

"  M.  To-morrow, — as  he  purpofes."     Steevens. 

*  ^firange  fcreams  of  death  ; 

And  prophecying,  with  accents  terrille, 
Of  dire  combujiion ,  and  confus'd  events, 
New  hatch'd  to  the  wcsful  time.      The  olfcure  bird  ' 
Clamoufd  the  livelong  night :  fomefay,  the  earth 
fVas  feverous,  and  didjhake.']     Thefe  lines,  I  think,  Ihould 
be  rather  iTgulated  thus  : 

prophecying  with  accents  terrible, 

Of  dire  comlniftion  and  confus'd  events. 

Keia-h.atch'd  to  the  iroeful  time,  the  olfcure  bird 

Clamour  d  the  live-long  night.     Some  fay,  the  earth 

Was  feverous  and  did  Jhake. 
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Macs,  'Tvvas  a  rough  night- 

Len.  My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it. 

A  prophecy  of  an  eiient  nezv-katch'd  feems  to  lye  a  prophecy 
of  an  event  paji.  And  a  prophecy  new  -hatch' d  is  a  wry  ex- 
preffion.  The  term  new-hatch'd  is  properlr  applicable  to  a  lird, 
and  that  birds  of  ill  omen  {hould  be  new-hatch' d  to  the  woeful 
time,  that  is,  (hould  appear  in  uncommon  numbers,  is  very  con- 
fiftent  with  the  reft  of  the  prodigies  here  mentioned,  and  with 
the  univerfal  diforder  into  which  nature  is  defcribed  as  thrown 
by  the  perpetration  of  this  horrid  murder.     Johnson. 

I  think  Dr.  Johnfon's  regulation  of  thefe  lines  is  improper. 
Prophecying  is  what  is  new-hatch' d,  and  in  the  metaphor  holds 
the  place  of  the  egg.    The  events  are  the  fruit  of  fuch  hatching. 

Steevens. 

I  think  Steevens  has  jaftly  explained  this  paflage,  but  Ihould 
■wifli  to  read — prophecyings  in  the  plural.     M.  Mason. 

Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  that  "  a  prophecy  of  an  event  new- 
hatch' d  feems  to  be  a  prophecy  of  an  event  paft.  And  a  pro- 
phecy neiv-hatcKd  is  a  M'ry  expreflion."  The  conftradion  fug- 
gcrted  by  Mr.  Steevens  meets  witli  the  firft  objection.  Yet  the 
following  pafl'age  in  which  the  fame  imagery  is  found,  inclines 
me  to  believe  that  our  author  meant,  that  necv-hatch'd  {hould 
be  referred  to  events,  though  the  events  were  yet  to  come. 
Allowing  for  his  ufual  inaccuracy  with  refpee't  to  the  adtiye  and 
paflive  participle,  the  events  may  be  faid  to  be  "  the  hatch  and 
brood  of  time."     See  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II : 

"  The  which  obferv'd,  a  man  may  prophefy, 

"  With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 

"  ^s  yet  not  come  to  life ;  which  in  their  feeds 

"  And  weak  beginnings  lie  entreafnred. 

"  Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time." 
Here  certainly  it  is  the  thing  or  event,  and  not  the  prophecy, 
which  is  the  hatch  of  time;  but  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  the 
"word  "  Iccome"  fufficiently  marks  the  future  time.  If  therefore 
the  conftru6tion  that  I  have  fuggefted  be  the  true  one,  hatch' d 
muft  be  here  ufed  for  hatching,  or  "  in  the  Jiate  of  leing 
hatch' d." — To  the  woeful  time,  means — iofuit  the  woeful  time. 

Malone, 

fame  fay,   the  earth 

Was  feverous,  and  did  JJiahe.']     So,  m  Coriolanus  :  ^ 

*' as  if  the  world 

"  Was  feverous,  and  did  tremble,"     Steevens. 
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Re-enter  Macduff. 

MkcD.  O  horror  !  horror  !  horror !  Tongue,  nor 
heart. 
Cannot  conceive/  nor  name  thee  ! 

Macs.  Len.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Macd,    Confufion  now  hath  made  his  mafter- 
piece ! 
Mofl  facrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  flole  thence 
The  life  o'the  building.- 

Macb.  What  is't  you  fay  ?  the  life  ? 

Lei^.  Mean  you  his  majefty  ? 

Macb.  Approach  the  chamber,  and  deflroy  your 
V  fight 

With  a  new  Gorgon  : — Do  not  bid  me  fpeak ; 
See,  and  then  fpeak  yourfelves. — Awake!  awake! — 
\EiXeunt  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 
Ring  the  alarum-bell : — Murder  !  and  treafon  ! 
Banquo,  and  Donalbain  !   Malcolm  !   awake  I 
Shake  off  this  downy  fleep,  death's  counterfeit, 
And  look  on  death  itfelf ! — up,  up,  and  fee 

The  great  doom's  image  ! Malcolm  !  Banquo  ! 

As  from  your  graves  rife  up,  and  walk  like  fprights, 
To  countenance  this  horror  !  *  \Bell  rings, 

■» 

* '  Tongue,  nor  heart. 

Cannot  conceive,  &c.]  The  ufe  of  two  negatives,  not  to 
make  an  affirmative,  but  to  deny  more  ftrongly,  is  wery  common 
in  our  author.     So,  in  Julius  Ccefar,  Att  III.  fc,  i : 

" there  is  no  harm 

"  Intended  to  your  perfon,  nor  to  no  Roman  elfe." 

Stekvexs. 

*  this  horror  !^    Here  the  old  copy  adds — Ring  the  lelL 

Steevens, 
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Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Ljdy  M.                                What's  the  bufinefs, 
That  Ibch  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  ileepers  of  the  houfe  ?  fpeak,  rpeakj3 

Mjcd.  O,  gentle  lady, 

'Tis  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  fpeak : 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear, 
Would  murder  as  it  fell.-^ O  Banquo  !  Banquo  ! 


The  fubfequent  hemiftich — "  What's  the  bufinefs?" — which 
completes  the  metre  of  the  preceding  Hne,  without  the  words 
"  Ring  the  bell,"  affords,  in  my  opinion,  a  ftrong  prefumptivc 
proof  that  thefe  words  were  only  a  marginal  dire6tion.  It  Ihould 
be  remembered  that  the  ftage  diredions  were  formerly  often 
couched  in  imperative  terms  :  "  Draw  a  knife  5"  "  Play  raufick;" 
"  Ring  the  bell  j"  &c.  In  the  original  copy  we  have  here  in- 
deed alfo — Bell  rings,  as  a  marginal  direftion ;  but  this  was 
inferted,  I  imagine,  from  the  players  mifconceiving  what  Shak- 
fpeare  had  in  truth  fet  down  in  his  copy  as  a  dramatick  direftion 
to  the  property-man,  ("  Ring  the  bell.")  for  a  part  of  Macduff's 
fpeech  5  and,  to  diftinguifh  the  dire£t;ion  which  they  inferted, 
from  the  fuppofed  words  of  the  fpeaker,  they  departed  from  the 
ufual  imperative  form.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
fcene  we  have  conftantly  an  imperative  direftion  to  the  prompter: 
*'  Knock  within." 

I  fuppofe,  it  was  in  confequence  of  an  imperfedt  recolle6tion 
of  this  hemit^ch,  that  Mr.  Pope,  having,  in  his  Preface,  charged 
tlie  editors  of  the  firtt  folio  with  inti-oducing  ftage-direftions  into 
their  author's  text,  in  fupport  of  his  affertion,  quotes  the  follow- 
ing line : 

"  My  queen  is  murder'd : — ring  the  little  lell." 
a  line  that  is  not  found  in  any  edition  of  thefe  plays  that  I  have 
met  with,  nor,  I  believe^  in  any  other  book.     Malone. 

^  /peak,  fpeak, ]     Thefe  words,  which  violate  the 

metre,  were  probably  added  by  the  players,  who  were  of  opinion 
ihzX.—^fpeak,  m  the  following  line,  demanded  fuch  an  introduc- 
tion.    Steevens. 

*  The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear, 
Would  murder  as  it  fell.']     So,  in  Hamlet : 
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Enter  BAxauo. 

Our  royal  mafter's  murder'd  ! 

Ladt  M.  Woe,  alasl 

What,  in  our  houfe  ?  5 

Ban.  Too  cruel,  any  where. — — 

Dear  Duff,  I  pr'ythee,  cOntradi6l  thyfelf, 
And  fay,  it  is  not  fo. 

Re-enter  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 

Macs.  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 
I  had  liv'd  a  blefled  time ;  ^  for,  from  this  inftant, 
There's  nothing  ferious  in  mortality  : 
All  is  but  toys  :  renown,  and  grace,  is  dead ; 

*' ' •  He  would  (Jrown  the  ftage  with  tears, 

"  And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  fpeech." 
Again,  in  The  Puritan,   1607  :   "  The  punifhments  that  lliall 

follow  you  in  this  world,  would  with  horrour  kill  the  ear  Ihould 

hear  them  related."     M alone. 

^  What,  in  our  houfe  ?]  This  is  very  fine.  Had  Ihe  been 
innocent,  nothing  but  the  murder  itlelf,  and  not  any  of  its 
aggravating  circumftances,  would  naturally  have  affefted  her. 
As  it  was,  her  bufinefs  was  to  appear  highly  difordered  at  the 
news.  Therefore,  like  one  who  has  her  thoughts  about  her,  fhe 
feeks  for  an  aggravating  circumftance,  that  might  be  fuppofed 
moft  to  afFed  her  perfonally ;  not  confidering,  that  by  placing  it 
there,  flie  dllcovered  rather  a  concern  for  herfelf  than  for  the 
King.  On  the  contrary,  her  hufband,  who  had  repented  the 
aft,  and  was  now  labouring  under  the  horrors  of  a  recent  mur- 
der, in  his  exclamation,  gives  all  the  marks  of  forrow  for  the 
faft  itfelf.     Wareurton. 

^  Had  I  hut  died  an  hour  lefore  this  chance, 
J  had  liud  a  ilpjjed  time;]     So,  in  The  JFintcr's  Tale: 

" Undone,  undone  ! 

'*■  If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  liv'd 
"  To  die  when  I  defire."     Malone. 
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The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Donalbain. 

Don.  What  is  amifs  ? 

Mjcb.  You  are,  and  do  not  know  it : 

The  fpring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  ftopp'd  ;  the  very  fource  of  it  is  flopp'd. 

Ma  CD.  Your  royal  father's  murder'd. 

Mal.  O,  by  whom  ? 

Len.  Thofe  of  his  chamber,  as  it  feemVl,  had 
done't : 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  with  blood,? 
So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwip'd,  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows  :  ^ 

They  ftar'd,  and  were  dillraclrted  ;  no  man's  life 
Was  to  be  trufted  with  them. 

Macs.  O,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury, 
That  I  did  kill  them. 

Ma  CD.  Wherefore  did  you  fo  ? 

Macs.  Who  can  be  wife,  amaz'd,  temperate,  and 
furious, 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ?  No  man  : 

■^  badg'd  with  blood,']     I  once  thought  that  onr  author 

wrote  batlidj  but  badg'd  is  certainly  right.     So^  in  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI : 

"  Witli  murder's  crimfon  badge."     Malone. 

their  daggers,  which,  umvip'd,  we  found 


Upon  their  pillows  :]  This  idea,  perhaps,  w^as  taken  from 
The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale^  by  Chaucer,  1.  5027,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's 
edit: 

"  And  in  the  bed  the  blody  knif  he  fond." 
See  alfo  the  foregoing  Hnes.     Steevens. 
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The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 

Out-ran  the  paufer  reafon. — Here  lay  Duncan, 

His  lilver  Ikiu  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood ;  9 

' Hei'e  lay  Duncan, 

His  {\\vev  Jkin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood -,1  Mr.  Pope  has 
endeavoured  to  improve  one  of  thele  lines,  by  lubflituting  goary 
Hood  for  golden  blood;  but  it  may  be  eafily  admitted  that  he, 
who  could,  on  fuch  an  occalion,  talk  of  lacing  the  Jilver  Jkin, 
would  lace  it  with  golden  blood.  No  amendment  can  be  made 
to  this  line,  of  which  every  word  is  equally  faulty,  but  by  a  ge- 
neral blot. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  Shakfpeare  put  thefe  forced  and  un- 
natural metaphors  into  the  mouth  of  Macbeth,  as  a  mark  of 
artitice  and  dillimulation,  to  tliow  the  difference  between  the 
ftudied  language  of  hypocrify,  and  the  natural  outcries  of  fudden 
paffion.  Tills  whole  fpeech,  fo  conlidered,  is  a  remarkable  in- 
liance  of  judgment,  as  it  conlilts  entirely  of  antithefis  and  me- 
taphor.    Johnson. 

His  {\\ve.v  Jkin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood;']  The  allufion  is 
to  the  decoration  of  the  richeft  habits  worn  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
fpeare, when  it  was  ufual  to  lace  cloth  of  Jilver  with  gold,  and 
cloth  of  gold  with  Jilver.  The  fecond  of  thefe  falhions  is  men- 
tioned in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  A6t  III.  fc.  iv  :  "  Cloth  of 
gold, — laced  with  Jilver." 

To  gild  any  thing  with  blood  is  a  very  common  phrafe  in  the 
old  plays.  So  Heywood,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  Iron  Age,  l632  : 

" we  have  gilt  our  Greekilh  arms 

"  IP'ith  blood  of  om-  own  nation." 
Shakfpeare  repeats  the  image  in  King  John  : 

"  Their  armours  that  march'd  hence  io  Jilver  bright, 
"  Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenclimen's  blood." 

Steevens. 
We   meet  with  the  fame   antithefis  in  many   otlier   places. 
Thus,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  : 

" . to  fee  the  fifh 

"  Cut  v/ith  her  golden  oars  the  Jilver  ftream," 
Again,  in  IVie  Comedy  of  Enors  : 

"  Spread  o'er  the  Jilver  waves  thy  golden  hairs." 

Malone. 
The  allufion  is  fo  ridiculous  on  fuch  an  occafion,  that  it  dif- 
covers  the  declaimer  not  to  be  affected  in  the  manner  he  would 
reprefent  hinilelf.  The  whole  fpeech  is  an  unnatural  mixture  of 
far-fetched  and  common-place  thoughts,  that  fliows  him  to  be 
a6ling  a  part.     Warburton. 
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And  his  gaili'd  ftabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature. 
For  ruin's  wafteful  entrance  :  ^  there,  the  murderers, 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breeeh'd  with  gore :  -  Who  could  re-^ 
frain, 

'  i a  breach  in  nature, 

For  ruin's  wajteful  entrance  .]  This  comparifon  occurs 
iikewife  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Lib.  Ill :  "  — battering  down  the 
wals  of  their  armour,  making  breaches  almoft  in  every  place, 
for  troupes  of  wounds  to  enter.''  Again,  in  A  Herrings  Tayle, 
a  poem,   \5QS  : 

"  A  batter'd  breach  where  troopes  of  wounds  inay  enter 
in."     Steevens. 

'  Unmannerly  breeeh'd  with  gore .]  The  expreffion  may 
mean,  that  the  daggers  were  covered  with  blood,  quite  to  their 
breeches,  i.  e.  tlieir  hilts  or  handles.  The  lower  end  of  a  cannon 
is  called  the  breech  of  it ;  and  it  is  known  that  both  to  breech 
and  to  unbreech  a  gun  are  common  terms.  So,  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Cujlom  of  the  Country : 

^'  The  main-fpring's  weaken'd  that  holds  up  his  cock, 

"  He  lies  to  be  new  breeeh'd.'" 
Again,  in  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  by  Webfter  and  Rowley  : 

"  Unbreech  his  barrel,  and  difcharge  his  bullets." 

Steevens. 

Mr.  Warton  has  juftly  obferved  that  the  word  unmannerly  is 
here  ufed  adverbially.  So  friendly  is  ufed  for  friendily  in  King 
Henry  IF.  P.  II.  and  faulty  for  faultily  in  As  you  like  it.  A 
palTage  in  the  preceding  fcene,  in  which  Macbeth's  vilionary 
dagger  is  defcribed,  ftrongly  fupports  Mr.  Steevens's  interpreta- 
tion : 

"' 1  fee  thee  ftill; 

"  And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  [i.  e.  hilt  or,  haft"] 
gouts  of  blood, 

^'  Which  was  not  fo  before." 
The  following  lines  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  III.  may,  perhaps, 
after  all,  form  the  beft  comment  on  thefe  controverted  wordg  : 

"  And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  fide, 

"  With  purple  faulchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 

"  In  blood  of  thofe  that  had  encounter'd  him." 
So  alfo,  in  The  Mirrour  for  Magijtrates,   158/  : 

''  ———a  naked  fword  he  had, 

"  That  to  the  hilts  with  blood  was  all  embmed."  ^ 
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That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Courage,  to  make  his  love  known  ? 

The  word  tmmannerly  is  again  ufed  adverbially  in  King 
Henry  Fill: 

"  If  I  have  us'd  myfelf  unmnnnerlii ." 

So  alfo  in  Taylor  the  Water-poet,  IFurhs,  1630,  p.  1/3  : 
"  Thele  and  more  the  like  fuch  pretty  afperfions,  the  outcaft 
rubbilli  of  my  company  hath  very  liberally  and  unmannerly  and 
ingratefuUy  bellowed  upon  me." 

Though  fo  much  has  been  written  on  this  palTage,  the  com- 
mentators have  forgotten  to  account  for  the  attendants  of  Dun- 
can being  furnillied  with  daggers.  The  fa6t  is,  that  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  time  a  dagger  was  a  common  weapon,  and  was  ufually 
carried  by  fervants  and  others,  fufpended  at  their  backs.  So, 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

"  Then  I  will  lay  the  ferving  creature  s  dagger  on  your 
pate." 
Again,  ilnd : 

"  This  dagger  hath  mifta'en  ;  for  lo  !  his  houfe 

"  Is  empty  on  the  I'ack  of  Montague, 

"  And  is  mif-lheathed  in  my  daughter's  bofom  !" 

Malone, 
The  fenfe  is,  in  plain  language.  Daggers  ^filthily — in  a  fmil 
manner, — -Jlieatlid  with  ilood.  A  fcablard  is  called  a  pilche, 
a  leather  coat,  in  Romeo ; — but  you  will  alk,  whence  the  allu- 
lion  of  breeches  ?  Dr.  Warburton  and  Dr.  Johnfon  have  well 
obferved,  that  this  fpeech  of  Macbeth  is  very  artfullv  made  up 
of  unnatural  thoughts  and  language.  In  l6o5,  (the  year  in 
which  the  play  appears  to  have  been  written,)  a  book  was  pub- 
lillied  by  Peter  Erondell,  (with  commendatory  Poems  by  Daniel, 
and  other  wits  of  the  time,)  called  Tlie  French  Garden,  or  a 
Summer  Dayes  Labour;  containing,  among  other  matters, 
fome  dialogues  of  a  dramatick  cafi:,  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  our 
author  read  in  the  Englifh  ;  and  from  which  he  took,  as  he  fup- 
pofed,  for  his  prefent  purpofe,  this  quaint  exprelhon.  I  will 
quote  literatim  from  the  6th  dialogue  :  "  Boy  !  you  do  nothing 
but  play  tricks  here,  go  fetch  your  mailer's  lilver-hatched  dag- 
gers, you  have  not  brulhed  their  breeches,  bring  the  brufhes, 
and  brufh  them  before  me." — Shakfpeare  was  deceived  by  the 
pointing,  and  evidently  fuppofes  breeches  to  be  a  new  and 
affefted  term  for/cab bards.  But  had  he  been  able  to  have  read 
the  French  on  the  other  page,  even  as  a  learner,  he  mull  have 
been  fet  right  at  once  :  "  Gargon,  vous  ne  faiies  que  badiner, 

K4 
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Lady  M.  Help  me  hence,  ho  f 

Macd.  Look  to  the  lady.s 

Mal.  "Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues. 

That  moft  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours  ? 

Don.  What  fliould  be  fpoken  here, 
Where  our  fate,  hid  within  an  augre-hole,4 


allez  querir  les  poignards  argentez  de  vos  maiftres,  vous  n'avez 
pas  efpoulfete  leur  hdui-de-chauffes,'' — their  breeches,  in  the 
common  fenfe  of  the  word  :  as  in  the  next  fentence  las-de- 
chaiiJJ'cs,  Jtockings,  and  fo  on  through  all  the  articles  of  drefs. 

Farmer. 

^  Look  to  the  lady.']  Mr,  Whateley,  from  whofe  ingenious 
remarks  on  this  play  I  have  already  made  a  large  extraft,  juftly 
obferves  that,  "  on  Lady  Macbeth's  teeming  to  faint, — while 
Banquo  and  Macduff  are  folicitous  about  her,  Macbeth,  by  his 
unconcern,  betrays  a  confcioufnefs  that  the  fainting  is  feigned." 

I  may  add,  that  a  bold  and  hardened  villain  would,  from  a 
refined  policy,  have  affumed  the  appearance  of  being  alarmed 
about  her,  left  this  very  imputation  fhould  arife  againft  him  : 
the  irrefolute  Macbeth  is  not  fufficiently  at  eafe  to  a6l  fuch  a 
part.     Mal  ONE. 

4 here. 

Where  our  fate,  hid  witlizw  an  augre-hole,'\     The  oldeft 
copy  reads  only    "  — in  an  augre-hole."     I  have  adopted  the 
coneftion  of  the  fecond  folio — within. 
Mr.  Malone  reads — 

"  Here,  where  our  fate,  hid  hi  an  augre-hole." 

Steevens. 

In  the  old  copy  the  word  here  is  printed  in  the  preceding  line. 
The  lines  are  dlfpofed  fo  irregularly  in  the  original  edition  of  this 
play,  that  the  modern  editors  have  been  obliged  to  take  many 
liberties  fimilar  to  mine  in  the  regulation  of  the  metre.  In  this 
very  fpeech  the  words  our  tears  do  not  make  part  of  the  follow- 
ing line,  but  are  printed  in  that  fubfequent  to  it.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  regulation  now  offered  is  unnecelfary ;  for  the 
word  where  may  have  been  ufed  by  our  author  as  a  difl'yllable. 
The  editor  of  tlie  fecond  folio,  to  complete  the  meafure,  reads — 
trithin  an  augre-hole.  A  word  having  been  accidentally  omitted 
i'^;  King  Henry  V:  " — Let  us  die  iw  [fight],"  Mr.  Theobald, 
With  equal  impropriety,   reads  tliere — "  Let  us  die  ivftant  T 
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May  rufli,  and  feize  us  ?  Let's  away ;  our  tears 
Are  not  yet  brew'd. 

Mjl.  Nor  our  ftrong  forrow  on  5 

The  foot  of  motion. 

Ban.  Look  to  the  lady  : — 

\_Ladii  Macbeth  is  carried  out. 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid. 
That  fuiFer  in  expofure,*^  let  us  meet, 
And  queftion  this  moft  bloody  piece  of  work, 
To  know  it  further.     Fears  and  fcruples  fhake  us : 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  ftand  ;   and,  thence, 
Againlt  the  undivulg'd  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treafonous  malice.^ 


but  T  believe  neither  tranfcriber  or  compofitor  ever  omitted  half 
a  word.     Malone. 

More  fkilful  and  accurate  compofitors  than  thofe  employed  in 
our  prefent  republication,  cannot  ealily  be  found ;  and  yet,  I 
believe,  even  they  will  not  deny  their  having  occalionally  fur- 
nilhed  examples  of  the  omillion  of  half  a  word. 

within  an  augre-hole,]     So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

" confin'd 

"  Into  an  aitgres  lore"     Steevens. 

*  on — ]     The  old  copy — upon.     Steevens. 

^  And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid, 

That  fuff'er  in  expqfure,']  i.  e.  when  we  have  clothed  our 
half  dre/i  bodies,  which  may  take  cold  from  heing  expofed  to 
the  air.  It  is  poffible  that,  in  fuch  a  cloud  of  words,  the  mean- 
ing might  efcape  the  reader.     Steevens. 

The  Porter,  in  his  fhort  fpeech,  had  obferved,  that  "  this 
place  [i.  e.  the  court  in  which  Banquo  and  the  reft  now  are,] 
is  too  cold  for  hell."  Mr.  Steevens's  explanation  is  likewife 
fupported  by  the  following  pallage  in  Timon  of  Athens : 

■'' Call  the  creatures, 

"  Whofe  naked  ?iatures  live  in  all  the  fpight 

"  Of  wreakful  heaven."     Malone. 

'  In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  fiand;  and,  thence, 
Againft  the  undivulg'd  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treafonous   malice.']     Pretence  is  intention,  defign,    a 
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Macs.  And  fo  do  I. 

u4ll.  So  all. 

Macb»  Let's  briefly  put  on  manly  readinefs. 

And  meet  i'the  hall  together. 

All.  Well  contented. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Mal.  and  Don. 

Mal.  What  will  you  do  ?  Let's  not  confort  with 
them : 
To  fhow  an  unfelt  forrow,  is  an  ofiice 
Which  the  falfe  man  does  eafy  :  I'll  to  England. 

Don.  To  Ireland,  I ;  our  feparated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  fafer :  where  we  are, 
There's  daggers  in  men's  fmiles :  the  near  in  bloody 
The  nearer  bloody.^ 

fenfe  in  which  the  word  is  often  ufed  by  Shakfpeare.  So,  in 
The  IVinters  Tale :  "  — confpiring  with  Camillo  to  take  away 
the  life  of  our  fovereign  lord  the  king,  thy  royal  hufband,  the 
pretence  whereof  being  by  circumftance  partly  laid  open." 
Again,  in  this  tragedy  of  Macbeth  : 

"  What  good  could  they  pretend  ?" 
1.  e.  intend  to  themfelves.  Banquo's  meaning  is, — in  our  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  about  this  murder,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  put  myfelf  under  the  direction  of  God  ; 
and,  rel)'ing  on  his  fupport,  I  here  declare  myfelf  an  eternal 
enemy  to  this  treafon,  and  to  all  its  further  dejigns  that  have 
not  yet  come  to  light.     Steevens, 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  239,  "•  6. — Hand,  as  Mr.  Upton  has  ob- 
ferved,  is  here  ufed  for  power,  or  providence.  So,  in  Pfalm  xxii: 
*'  Deliver  my  foal  from  the  fword,  my  darling  from  the  power 
[Heb.  from  the  hand']  of  the  dog."  In  King  Henry  V.  wc 
have  again  the  fame  expreffion  : 

" Let  us  deliver 

**  Our  puliTance  into  the  hajid  of  Gotl."    Malone. 

'  the  near  in  blood. 

The  nearer  bloody.]  Meaning,  that  he  fufpefted  Macbeth 
to  be  the  murderer  j  for  he  was  the  fieare/i  in  blood  to  the  two 
princes,  being  the  couiin-german  of  Duncan.     Steevens. 
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Mal,  This  murderous  fliaft  that's  (hot, 

Hath  not  yet  lighted ;  9  and  our  fafeft  way 
Is,  to  avoid  the  aim.     Therefore,  to  horle ; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking, 
But  fhift  away  :  There's  warrant  in  that  theft 
Which  fteals  itfelf,  when  there's  no  mercy  left. 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

TVithout  the  Caftle. 
Enter  Rosse  a7id  an  old  Man. 

Old  M.   Threefcore  and  ten  I  can   remember 

well : 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time,  I  have  feen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  ftrange ;  but  this  fore 

night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

BossE.  Ah,  good  father, 

Thou  fee'ft,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's  act, 

'   This  murderous  Jliqft  that's  JJiot, 
Hath  not  yet  lighted  j]     The  defign  to  fix.  the  murder  upon 
lome  mnocent  perfon  has  not  yet  taken  eiFcSt.     Johnson. 

The  Jliaft  is  not  yet  lighted,  a)id  though  it  has  done  mifchief 
in  its  flight,  we  have  reqfon  to  appirehend  Jiill  viore  before  it 
has  fpe?it  its  force  and  falls  to  the  ground.  The  end  for  which 
the  murder  was  committed  is  not  yet  attained.  The  death  of 
tlie  king  only,  could  neither  infure  the  crown  to  Macbeth,  nor 
accomplilh  any  other  purpofe,  while  his  fons  were  yet  living, 
who  had,  therefore,  juft  reafon  to  apprehend  they  fhould  be  re- 
moved by  the  fame  means. 

Such  another  thought  occurs  in  Bnffy  UJmlois,  I607  : 
"  The  chain -ihot  of  thy  lult  is  yet  aloft, 
"  And  it  muft  murder,"  &c.     Strevens, 
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Threaten  his  bloody  fi:age :  by  the  clock,  'tis  day. 
And  yet  dark  night  ftrangles  the  travelling  lamp : 
Is  it  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  fhame, 
That  darknefs  does  the  face  of  earth  intomb, 
When  living  light  fhould  kifs  it  ?  ^ 

Old  M.  'Tis  unnatural. 

Even  like  the  deed  that's  done.    On  Tuefday  laft, 
A  falcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place,^ 
Was  by  a  moufing  owU  hawk'd  at,  and  kill'd. 

RossE.    And    Duncan's   horfes,    (a   thing   molt 
ftrange  and  certain,) 
Beauteous  and  fwift,  the  minions  of  their  race,4 

'  darhnefs  does  the  face  of  earth  intoml, 

TFheJi  living  light  JJiould  kifs  it  ?]  After  the  murder  of 
King  DutFe,  (fays  Holinfhed,)  "■  for  the  fpace  of  fix  moneths 
togither  there  appeared  no  funne  by  day,  nor  moone  by  night, 
in  anie  part  of  the  realme,  but  ftill  was  the  iky  covered  with 
continual  clouds ;  and  fometimes  fuch  outrageous  winds  arofe 
with  lightenings  and  tempefts,  that  the  people  were  in  great 
fear  of  prefent  deftru6tion." — It  is  evident  that  Shakfpeare  had 
this  paflage  in  his  thoughts.     Malone, 

See  note  at  the  end  of  the  play,  with  a  reference  to  p.  89. 

Steevens. 

*  in   her  pride  of  place,]     Finely  exprefled,  for  con- 

Jidence  in  its  quality.     Wareurton. 

Tn  a  place  of  which  Ihe  feemed  proud  j — in  an  elevated 
iituation.     Malone. 

'  — '—ly  a  moufing  owl — ]  I.  e.  by  an  owl  that  was  hunting 
for  mice,  as  her  proper  prey.     Whalley. 

This  is  alfo  found  among  tlie  prodigies  confequent  on  King 
Dutf'e's  murder:  "  There  was  afparhawk  Itrangled  by  an  owl." 

Steevens. 

*  minions  of  their  race,"]     Theobald  reads — 

minions  of  the  race, 

very  probably,  and  very  poetically.     Johnson. 

Their  is  probably  the  true  reading,  the  fame  exprellion  being 
found  in  Rnmeus  and  Juliet,  1562,  a  poem  which  Shakfpeare 
had  certainly  read  : 
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TuniM  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  flnlls,  flung  out. 
Contending  'gainft  obedience,  as  they  would  make 
War  with  mankind. 

Old  M.  'Tis  faid,  they  eat  each  other. 

RossE.  They  did  fo  ;  to  the  amazement  of  mine 
eyes, 
Tliat  look'd  upon't.     Here  comes  the  good  Mac- 
clufF: 

Enter  Macduff. 

How  goes  the  world,  lir,  now  ? 

Ma  CD.  Wliy,  fee  you  not  ? 

RossE.    Is't   known,    who   did   this   more   than 
bloody  deed  ? 

Ma  CD.  Thofe  that  Macbeth  hath  flain. 

RossE.  Alas,  the  day ! 

What  good  could  they  pretend  ?  5 


"  There  were  two  ancient  ftocks,  which  Fortune  high 

did  place 
^''  Above  the  reft,  endew'd  with  wealth,  the  nobler  of 

their  race.'''     Malone. 

I  prefer  "  minions  of  the  race,"  i.  e;  the  favourite  hor^ts  on 
the  race-ground.  Thus,  in  Henry  IV.  P.  I.  we  have  "  minions 
of  tlie  moon."  The  horfes  of  Duncan  have  juft  been  celebrated 
for  being  Jwift. 

Moll  of  the  prodigies  juft  before  mentioned  are  ro1<ited  by 
Holinflied,  as  accompan^'ing  King  Duffe's  death;  anil  it  is  in 
particular  alVerted,  that  horfes  of  Jingular  leautij  and  fwiftnefs 
did  eat  their  own  Jlejh.     Steevens. 

.  ^  IFhnt  good  could  they  pretend  ?J  To  pretend  is  here  to 
propofe  to  themfclves,  to  Jet  before  themfeives  as  a  motive  of 
a6lion.     Johnson, 

- .  To  pretend,  in  this  inftance,  as  in  many  others,  is  limply  to 
intend,  to  dejign.     Steevens. 
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Macd.  They  were  fuborn'd  ? 

Malcolm,  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  fons, 
Are  ftoFn  away  and  fled ;  which  puts  upon  them 
Sufpicion  of  the  deed. 

RossE.  'Gainft  nature  flill : 

Thriftlefs  ambition,  that  wilt  ravin  up  ^ 
Thine  own  life's  means  ! — ^Then  'tis  moft  like,' 
The  fovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth.^ 

Macd.  He  is  already  nam'd ;  and  gone  to  Scone;^ 
To  be  invefted. 

RossE.  Where  is  Duncan's  body  ? 

Macd.  Carried  to  Colmes-kill ;  * 


So,  in  Goulart's  Hijtories,  I607  :  "  The  caraiiell  arriued  fafe 
at  her  pretended  port."  p.  575.  Again,  p.  586  :  "  As  for  the 
Sclauonian  captaine,  he  caft  himfelfe  into  the  fea,  meaning  to 
fwimme  vnto  the  llielfes  neere  vnto  the  fort,  wliere  hee  pre- 
tended  to  faue  himfelfe."     Ritson. 

^  that  wilt  ravin  up — ]     The  old  copy  reads — wilL 

Correded  by  Sir  Thomas  Hannier.     Malone, 

'  ■ Then  'tis  moft  like,']    To  complete  the  meafure,  I  fup- 

pole,  with  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  tliat  our  author  wrote — 
IVhy,  then  it  is  moft  like, — .     Steevens. 

'  Then  'tis  moji  like. 
The  fovereignty  will  foil  upon  Macheth.']  Macbeth,  hy 
his  birth,  flood  next  in  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  immediately 
after  the  fons  of  Duncan.  King  Malcolm,  Duncan's  predecelTor, 
had  two  daughters,  the  eldeft  of  whom  was  the  mother  of 
Duncan,  the  youngeft,  the  mother  of  Macbeth.     Holinjhed. 

Steevens. 

'  ■  Colmes-kill  {\     Or  Colm-kill,  is  the  famous  lojia,  one 

of  the  weftern  ifles,  which  Dr.  Jolinfon  vifited,  and  defcribes  in 
his  Tour.  Holinfhed  fcarcely  mentions  the  death  of  any  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  without  taking  notice  of  their  being; 
buried  with  their  predeceflbrs  in  Cohne-kill.     Steevens. 

It  is  now  called  Icolmkill.  Kill,  in  the  Erfe  langxiage,  fignU 
fies  a  lurt/ing-place.     Malone, 
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The  facred  ftorehoufe  of  his  predeceflbrs, 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

BossE.  Will  you  to  Scone  ? 

Macd.  No,  coufin,  I'll  to  Fife. 

RossE.  Well,  I  will  thither. 

Macd.    Well,    may  you   fee   things  well  done 

there ; — adieu  ! 

Left  our  old  robes  fit  eafier  than  our  new ! 

RossE.  Father,  farewell. 

Old  M.  God's  benilbn  go  with  you ;  and  with 
thofe 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes ! 

[^Exeunt. 


ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

Fores.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  BANauo. 

Ban.  Thou  haft  it  now.  King,  Cawdor,  Glamis, 
all, 
As  the  weird  women  promis'd  ; "  and,  I  fear, 
Thou  play'dft  moft  foully  for't :  yet  it  was  faid, 
It  ftiould  not  ftand  in  thy  pofterity  ; 

*  Thou  hajl  it  now.  King,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all. 
As  the  weird  women  promis'd  ;]  Here  we  have  another 
paflage,  that  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  the  tlianefljip  of 
Glamis  defcended  to  Macbetli  fubfequent  to  his  meeting  the 
weird  fillers,  though  that  event  had  certainly  taken  place  before. 
See  p.  47.     Malone, 
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But  that  myfelf  fhould  be  the  root,  and  father 
Of  many  kings.    If  there  come  truth  from  them, 
(As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  fpeeches  ihine,)  ^ 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good, 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well. 
And  fet  me  up  in  hope  ?  But,  hufh ;  no  more. 


Senet  founded.  E7iter  NIacbbth,  as  King ;  Lad?/ 
Macbeth,  as  Queen ;  Lenox,  Rosse,  Lords, 
Ladies,  and  Attendants. 

Macs.  Here's  our  chief  gueft. 

Ljdt  M.  If  he  had  been  forgotten. 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feaft. 
And  all-things  unbecoming. 

Macs.  To-night  we  hold  a  folemn  fupper,  fir. 
And  I'll  requelt  your  prefence.3 

*  {As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  Jpeeches  {hine,)— ]     Shine, 
for  prol'per,     Warburton. 

Shine,  for  appear  with  all  the  li/JIre  of  conjpicuous  truth. 

Johnson, 
I  rather  incline  to  Dr.  Warburton's   interpretation.     So,  in 
King  Henry  P^I.   P.  I.  fc.  ii : 

"  Heaven,  and  our  lady  gracious,  hath  it  pleafed 
"  To  Jhine  on  my  contemptible  eftate."     Steevens. 

^  Jnd  I'll  requeji  your  prefence.']     I  cannot  help  fufpefting 
this  palfage  to  be  corrupt,  and  would  willi  to  read  : 
And  I  reqtieft  your  prefence. 
Macbetli  is  fpeaking  of  the  prefent,  not  of  any  future,  time. 
Sir  W.  D'Avenant  reads  : 

And  all  requtji  your  prefence. 
The  fame  miftake  has  happened  in  Kbig  Richard  III.  Aft  I. 
fc.  iii.  where  we  find  in  the  folio  : 

*'  O  Buckingham,  /'//  kifs  thy  princely  hand, — " 
inftead  of — /  kifs — the  reading  of  the  quarto. 

In  Timon  of  Athens  the  fame  error  is  found  more  than  once. 

Malone. 
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Bjn.  Let  your  highnefs 

Command  upon  me  ;  ^  to  the  which,  my  duties 
Are  with  a  mofl  indiflbluble  tie 
For  ever  knit. 5 

Macs.  Ride  you  this  afternoon  ? 

Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macs.  We  fhould  have  elfe  defir'd  your  good 
advice 
(Which  ftill  hath  been  both  grave  and  profperous,) 
In  this  day's  council ;  but  we'll  take  to-morrow.^ 
Is't  far  you  ride  ? 

The  old  reading  is,  I  believe,  the  true  one.  So,  in  King 
John : 

"  I'll  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power"  &c. 

Steevens. 
*  Let  your  highnefs 

Command  upon  me;"]  Thus  the  old  copy,  and  perhaps 
rightly,  though  modern  editors  have  been  content  to  read — Lay 
your  highnefs  &c.  Every  uncouth  phrafe  in  an  ancient  author 
ihould  not  be  fufpefted  of  corruption. 

In  As  you  like  it  an  expreffion  fomewhat  fimilar  occurs  : 
"  And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have." 

Steevens. 
The  change  was  fuggefted  by  Sir  W.  D'Avenant's  alteration 
of  this  play  :  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

I  fhould  rather  read  lay,  or  fet  youi*  command  upon  me,  than 
let :  for  unlefs  command  is  ufed  as  a  noun,  there  is  nothing  to 
which  the  following  words — to  the  which — can  poifxbly  refer. 

M.  Mason. 

5  '■to  the  which,  my  duties 

Are  with  a  moji  indijjhlulle  tie 

For  ever  knit]  So,  in  our  author's  Dedication  of  his  Rape 
of  Lucrece,  to  Lord  Southampton,  15C)4:  "  What  I  have  done 
is  yours,  being  part  in  all  I  have  devoted  yours.  Were  my  worth 
greater,  my  duty  would  fhow  greater  j  mean  time  as  it  is,  it  is 
bound  to  your  lordfliip."     Malone. 

^  well  take  to-morrow.']     Thus  the  old  copy,  and,  in 

my  opinion,  rightly.     Mr.  Malone  would  read — 
we  II  talk  tQ-?iiorrow,     Steevens. 

Vol.  X.  L 
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"  BJn.  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 

I  propofed  this  emendation  Ibme  time  ago,  and  having  fincc 
met  with  two  other  palTages  in  which  the  fame  miflake  has 
happened,  I  trull  I  Diall  be  pardoned  tor  giving  it  a  place  in  my 
text.     In  King  Henry  F.  edit.  l623,  we  hnd, 

*'  For  I  can  lake  [talke]  tor  Piftol's  cock  is  up." 
Again,  in  The  Two  Gputlemtn  of  Verona,   1023,  p.  31  :   "It 
is  no  matter  for  that,  fo  die  fleep  not  in  her  take."   [inftead  of 
tatke,  the  old  fpelling  of  talk.']     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  firft 
f(?ene  of  Hamlet,  we  lind  in  the  folio,   l623  : 

" then  no  planet  ftrikes, 

"  No  fairy  talkes ," 

So  again,  in  the  play  before  us  : 

"  The  interim  having  weigh'd  it,  let  us  fpeak 

"  Our  tree  hearts  each  to  other." 
Again,  Macbeth  fays  to  his  wife  : 

" We  will  yp('fi^  further." 

Again,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  between  Macbeth  and  the  alTaffins  : 

"  Was  it  not  yefterday  we  fpoke  together  ?" 
In  Othello  we,  have  almoil  the  fame  fenfe,  exprelfed  in  other 
words  : 

" '  To-mmrnii',  with  the  earlieft, 

''  Let  me  have  fpeecli  with  you." 
Had  Shakfpeare  written    take,  he  would  furely  have  faid- — ' 
•■'  but  we'll  take'/  to-morrow."     So,    in   the  firft  fcene  of   the 
fecond  AQc,  Fleance  fays  to  his  father  :   "  I  take'/,  'tis  later,  fir." 

JMalone. 
I  do  not  perceive  the  neceffity  of  change.  The  poet's  mean- 
ing could  not  be  mifunderftood.  His  end  was  anfwered,  if  hi^ 
language  was  intelligible  to  his  audience.  He  little  fuppofcd 
the  time  would  arrive,  when  his  words  were  to  abide  the 
ftrideft  Icrutiny  of  verbal  criticifm.  With  the  eafe  of  converfa-" 
tion,  therefore,  he  copied  its  incorredlnefs.  To  take,  is  to  ufe, 
X.0  employ.  To  take  iimt  is  a  common  phrafe ;  and  where  is 
the  impropriety  of  faying — "  we'll  take  to-morrow  ?"  i.  e.  we 
will    make  ufe  of  to-morrow.     So,  in  King  Henry  FI.  P.  111. 

^d  V.  fc.  i ; 

"  Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time." 
Banquo,  "  without  a  prompter,"  muii:  have  underftood,  by 
this  familiar  exprelTion,  that  Macbeth  would  employ  to-morrow, 
as  he  wilhed  to  have  employed  to-day. 

■  Wiieii  Fiftol  fays — ''  I  can  take''- — he  means,  he  can  kindle, 
or  lay  liold,  as  fire  does  on  its  objeft. — So  Dryden,  fpeaking  of 
flames :  • 

"  At  firfl  they  warm,  then  fcorch,  and  then  tliey  take.'" 
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^Twlxt   this    and  fupper :    go    not   my  horfe   the 

better,^ 
I  mufl  become  a  borrower  of  the  night, 
For  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 

Macs.  Fail  not  our  feafl. 


Again,  in  Froiffart's  Chronicle,  Vol.  11.  cap.  C.xcii.  fol. 
CCxiiii.  b.  "  — he  put  one  of  the  torches  that  his  fervauntes 
helde,  fo  nere,  that  the  heate  of  the  fyre  entred  into  tlie  flaxe 
(wherein  if  fyre  take,  there  is  no  remedy),"  &c. 

That  the  words  talk  and  take  may  occalionally  have  been 
printed  for  each  other,  is  a  fa6t  which  no  man  converfant  with 
the  prefs  will  deny ;  and  yet  the  bare  polhbility  of  a  fimilar 
miftake  in  the  prefent  inltance,  ought  to  have  little  weight  in 
oppofition  to  an  old  reading  fufficiently  intelligible. 

The  word  take  is  employed  in  quite  a  different  fenfe  by  Fle- 
ance,  and  means — -to  underjiand  in  any  particular  fenfe  or 
manner.  So,  Bacon:  "  I  take  it,  that  iron  brafs,  called  white 
brafs,  hath  fome  mixture  of  tin."    Again,  in  Kitig  Henry  Fill: 

"■ there,  I  take  it, 

"  They  may,  cum  privilegio,  wear  away 

"  The  lag  end  of  their  lewdnefs."     Ste evens, 

^  'go  not  my  horfe  the  better,]     i.  e.    if  he  does  not  go 

well.     Shaklpeare  often  ufes   tlie  comparative  for  the  pojitive 
and  fuperlative.     So,  in  King  Lear  : 

•' her  fmiles  and  tears 

"■  Were  hke  a  letter  day." 
Again,  in  Macbeth  : 

" it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man." 

Again,  in  King  John  : 

"  Nay,  but  make  hafte  ;  the  letter  foot  before." 
Again,  in  P.  Holland's  tranllation  of  Pliny's  Nat.  Hijl.  B.  IX. 
c.  xlvi  :     "  Many  are  caught  out  of   their  fellowes  hands,    if 
they  beilirre  not  themlelves  the  letter."     Thus  alfo  Virgil : 

"  oblitos  famae  melioris  amantes." 

It  may,  however,  mean.  If  my  horfe  does  not  go  the  better 
for  the  hafte  I  ihall  be  in  to  avoid  the  night.     Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens's  firft  interpretation  is,  I  believe,  the  true  one. 
It  is  fupported  by  the  following  palTage  in  Stowe's  Survey  of 
London,  1(503  :  "  — and  hee  that  hit  it  not  full,  if  he  rid  not 
the  fajier,  had  a  found  blow  in  his  neck,  with  a  bag  full  of 
fand  hanged  on  the  other  end."     Malone. 
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Ban.  My  lord,  I  will  not. 

Macs.  We  hear,  our  bloody  coufins  are  beftow'd 
In  England,  and  in  Ireland  ;  not  confeffing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  ftrange  invention  :  But  of  that  to-morrow ; 
When,  therewithal,  we  (hall  have  caufe  of  ftate. 
Craving  us  jointly.     Hie  you  to  horfe  :  Adieu, 
Till  you  return  at  night.     Goes  Fleance  with  you  ? 

Ban,  Ay,    my  good  lord :    our  time  does  call 
upon  us. 

Macs.  I  wifh  your  horfes  fwift,  and  fure  of  foot ; 
And  fo  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs.^ 

Farewell. \_Exit  Banquo. 

Let  every  man  be  mafter  of  his  time 
Till  feven  at  night ;  to  make  fociety 
Tlie  fweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourfelf 
Till  fupper-time  alone  :  while  then,  God  be  with  you. 
[^Exeunt  Zad^?/ Macbeth,  Lords,  Ladies,  &c. 
Sirrah,  a  word  :  9  Attend  thofe  men  our  pleafure  ? 

'  And  fo  I  do  commend  you  to  their  bach.']  In  old  language 
one  of  the  fenfes  of  to  coviinend  was  to  commit,  and  fuch  is 
the  meaning  here.     So,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  And  now  he  doth  commend  his  arms  to  ruft." 

Malone. 
So,  in  Milton's  Comus,  v.  831  : 

"  Commended  her  fair  innocence  to  the  flood." 
Commend,  however,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  may  only  be  a 
eivil  term,  {\gm{y\x\g— fend.     Thus,  in  King  Henry  VIII : 

"  The  king's  majefty  commends  his  good  opinion  to  you." 
Thus  alfo,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of   the  eighteenth  Book  of 
Homer's  OdyJJey  : 

"  The  others  otiier  wealthy  gifts  commended 
"  To  her  fair  hand." 
What  Macbeth,  therefore,  after  expreffing  his  friendly  wifh 
relative  to  their  horJes,  appears  to  mean,  is — fo  I  fend  (or  dif- 
mifs)  you  to  mount  them.     Steevens. 

^  Sirrah,  a  word:  &c.]     The  old  copy  reads — 

Sirrah,  a  word  with  you :  Attend  thofe  men  aur  plea- 
fure ? 
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At  TEN.  They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  palace 
gate. 

Macb.    Bring   them  before  us. — [_Exit  Atteri.] 

To  be  thus,  is  nothing; 
But  to  be  fafely  thus  : — Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep  ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature  ^ 
Reigns  that,  which  would  be  fear'd :  'Tis  much  he 

dares ; 
And,  to  -  that  dauntlefs  temper  of  his  mind, 
He  hath  a  wifdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour  3 
To  acl  in  fafety.     There  is  none,  but  he 
Whofe  being  I  do  fear :  and,  under  him, 
My  genius  is  rebuk'd ;  as,  it  is  faid, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Cajfar.'^    He  chid  the  fillers, 

The  words  I  have  omitted  are  certainly  fpurious.  The  metre 
is  injured  by  them,  and  the  I'enle  is  complete  without  them. 

Steevens. 

^  royalty  of  nature — ]    Royalty,  in  the  prefent  inftance, 

fi^nifies  noblenefs,  fupreme  excellence.  Thus,  in  Twelfth-Night, 
we  have  "  Sport  royal,''  for  excellejit  fport ;  and  Chaucer,  in 
his  Squieres  Tale,  has  "  crowned  malice,''  for  eminence  of 
malignity.     Steevens. 

'  to — ]     i.  e.  in  addition  to.     See  p.  10,  n.  2. 

Steevens. 

^  to  that  daunthfs  temper  of  Jiis  mind. 

He  hath  a  wifdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour — ]     So,  in 
Chapman's  verfion  of  the  fifteenth  Iliad  : 

"  — — fuperior  to  his  fire  in  feet,  fight,  noblenes 
"  Of  all  the  virtues  5   and  all  thnfe  did  fuch  a  wifdome 
guide, — "     Steevens. 

*  My  genius  is  rebuk'd  ;  as,  it  is  faid, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Csefar.]    For  the  fake  of  metre,  the 
pr^enomen — Mark  (which  probably  was  an  interpolation)  might 
fafely  be  omitted.     Steevens. 

Though  I  would  not  often  aflume  the  critick's  privilege  of 
being  confident  where  certainty  cannot  be  obtained,  nor  indulge 
myfelf  too  far  in  departing  from  the  eftablilhed  reading  ;  yet  I 
cannot  but  propofe  the  rejedion  of  this  paffage,  which  I  believe 
was  an  inferiion  of  fome  player,  that,  having  fo  much  learning 
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When  firft  they  put  the  name  of  King  upon  me, 
And  bade  them  Ipeak  to  him  ;  then,  prophet-like. 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings : 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitlefs  crown. 
And  put  a  barren  fceptre  in  my  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand, 
No  fon  of  mine  fucceeding.     If  it  be  fo. 
For  Banquo's  ilTue  have  I  lil'd  my  mind :  5 

as  to  difcover  to  what  Shakfpeare  alluded,  was  not  willing  that 
his  audience  fhould  be  lefs  knowing  than  himlelf,  and  has 
therefore  weakened  the  author's  fenfe,  by  the  intrufion  of  a  re- 
mote  and  ufelefs  image  into  a  fpeech  burfting  from  a  man  wholly 
poffeffed  with  his  own  pr^fent  condition,  and  therefore  not  at 
leifure  to  explain  his  own  allufions  to  himfelf.  If  thefe  words 
are  taken  away,  by  which  not  only  the  thought,  but  the  num- 
bers are  injured,  the  lines  of  Shaklpeare  clofe  together  without 
any  traces  of  a  breach  : 

My  genius  is  rehulid.  He  chid  the  Jijiers—r-. 
This  note  was  written  before  I  was  fully  acquainted  with 
Shakfpeare's  manner,  and  I  do  not  now  think  it  of  much 
weight ;  fbr  though  the  words  which  I  was  once  willing  to  ejeft, 
feem  interpolated,  I  believe  they  may  ftill  be  genuine,  and  added 
by  the  author  in  his  revifion.  Mr.  Heath  cannot  admit  the 
meafare  to  be  faulty.  There  is  only  one  foot,  he  fays,  put  for 
another.  This  is  one  of  the  eti'efts  of  literature  in  minds  not 
naturally  perfpicacious.  Every  boy  or  girl  finds  the  metre  im- 
perfect, but  tlie  pedant  comes  to  its  defence  with  a  tribrachys 
or  an  anapoeft,  and  fets  it  right  at  once,  by  applying  to  one 
language  the  rules  of  another.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  change 
feet,  like  the  old  comick  writers,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  write  a 
line  not  metrical.     To  hint  this  once  is  fufficient,     Johnson. 

Our  autlior  having  alluded  to  this  circumftance  in  Atilony  and 
Cleopatra,  there  is  no  reafon  to  fulpect  any  interpolation  here : 
"  Therefore,  O  Antony,  ftay  not  by  his  fide  : 
"  I'hy  daemon,  that's  thy  fpirit  which  keeps  thee,  is 
"  Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable, 
"  Where  Cuefar's  is  not ;  but  near  him  thy  angel 
"  Becomes  a  Je'ar,  as  being  oerpowefd.''     Malone. 

^  For  'Bancjuo's  i/Jiie  have  J  fil'd  wy  mind  j]    We  fhould  read  : 
'filed  my  mind  ^ 
i.  e-  defiled.     Warburton. 
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For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murder'd ; 

Put  rancours  in  the  veflel  of  my  peace 

Only  for  them ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 

Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man,'^ 

To  make  tliem  kings,  the  feed  of  Banquo  kings !  ? 

Rather  than  fo,  come,  fate,  into  the  lift, 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance  !  ^ Who's 

there  ? — 

This  mark  of  contraftiou  is  not  neceffary.  To  file  is  in  the 
Bilhops'  BiLle.     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Revenger  s  Tragedy,   16O8  : 

"  He  call'd  his  fether  villain,  and  me  ftrumpet, 
"  A  name  I  do  abhor  to  file  my  lips  Avith." 
Again,  in  The  M'll'eries  of  ivforcd  Marriage,  1607  :   "  — like 
fmoke  through  a  chimney  that  files  all  the  way  it  goes."    Again, 
in  Spenfer's  Fain/  Queen,  B.  III.  c.  i : 

"  She  lightly  lept  out  of  her  filed  bed."     Steevens. 

''  the  common  enemy  of  man,']  It  is  always  an  enter- 
tainment to  an  inquifitive  reader,  to  trace  a  fentiment  to  its 
original  fource  5  and  therefore,  though  the  term  enemy  of  man, 
applied  to  the  devil,  is  in  itfelf  natural  and  obvious,  yet  fome 
may  be  pleafed  with  being  informed,  that  Shakfpeare  probably 
borrowed  it  from  the  liril  lines  of  The  Dcfiru6tion  of  Troy,  a 
book  which  he  is  known  to  have  read.  This  expreflion,  how- 
ever, he  might  have  had  in  many  other  places.  The  word  fiend 
Signifies  enemy.     Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  repeats  this  phrafe  in  Twelfth- Night,  Aft  III. 
^c.  iv  :  "  — Defy  die  devil  :  conlider,  he's  an  enemy  to  man- 
kind.'"    Again,  in  Fairfax's  Tafjh,  IV.  i : 

"  The  ancient  foe  to  man  and  mortal  feed, 
"  His  wannilh  eies  upon  them  bent  alkance." 

Steevens. 

^  tlie  feed  of  Ban  quo  kings  I]     The  old  copy  reads — 

fcedi-.     Corrected  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 

'  come,  fate,  into  the  lift, 


And  champion  me  to  the  utterance  .']  This  paffage  will  be 
beft  explained  by  tranflating  it  into  the  language  from  whence 
the  only  word  of  difficulty  in  it  is  borrowed.  Que  la  dcjiince  fe 
rende  en  lice,  et  (juelle  me  donne  un  defi  a  I'outrance.  A  chal- 
lenge, or  a  combat  a  Voutrance,  to  extremity,  was  a  fixed  term 

L4 
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Re-enter  Attendant,  with  two  Murderers, 

Now  to  the  door,  and  flay  there  till  we  call. 9 

\_Exit  Attendant, 
Was  it  not  yeflerday  we  fpoke  together  ? 

1  MuR.  It  was,  fo  pleafe  your  highnefs. 

Macb,  Well  then,  now 

Have  you  confider'd  of  my  fpeeches  ?  Know, 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  paft,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortune ;  which,  you  thought,  had  been 
Our  innocent  felf :  this  I  made  good  to  you 

in  the  law  of  arms,  ufed  when  the  combatants  engaged  with  an 
odium  internecinum ,  an  intention  to  dejiroy  each  other,  in  op- 
pofition  to  trials  of  Ikill  at  feftivals,  or  on  otlier  occafions, 
where  the  conteft  was  only  for  reputation  or  a  prize.  The  fenfe 
therefore  is  :  Let  fate,  that  has  fore-doomed  the  exaltation  of 
the  fans  of  Banquo,  enter  the  lifts  agai?iji  me,  with  the  utmqjfi 
animqfity,  in  defence  of  its  own  decrees,  which  I  will  endeavour 
to  invalidate,  whatever  he  the  danger.     Johnson. 

We  meet  with  the  fame  expreflion  in  Gawin  Douglas's  tranfr 
lation  of  Virgil,  p.  331,  49  : 

"  That  war  not  put  by  Greikis  to  utterance" 
Again,  in  The  Hijlory  of  Graund  Amoure  and  let,  lei  Pucelle, 
fcc.  by  Stephen  Hawes,  1555  : 

"  That  fo  many  monfters  put  to  utterance." 
Again,  and  more  appofitely,  in  the  14th  Book  of  Golding's 
Itranllation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofis  : 

"  To  both  the  parties  at  tlie  length  from  battell  for  to  reft, 
"  And  not  to  fight  to  utterance." 
Shakfpeare  ufes  it  again  in  Cymbeline,  Aft  III.  fc.  i. 

Steevens. 
^  Now  to  the  door,  and  fiay  there  till  we  call.']     The  old 
copy  reads — 

Now  go  to  the  door,  &c. 
but,  for  the  fake  of  verfification,  I  fuppofe  the  word  go,  which 
is  underftood,  may  fafely  be  omitted.     Thus,  in  the  laft  fcenc 
of  the  foregoing  A61  : 

"  Will  you  to  Scone  ? 
"  No,  coufin,  I'll  to  Fife." 
In  both  thefe  iuilances  go  is  mentally  infcrted.     Steevens. 
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In  our  laft  conference  ;  pafs'd  in  probation  with  you. 
How  you  were  borne  in  hand ; '  how  crofs'd  ;  the 

inftruments ; 
Who  wrought  with  them  ;  and  all  things  elfe,  that 

might, 
To  half  a  foul,  and  a  notion  craz'd, 
Say,  Thus  did  Banquo. 

1  MuR.  You  made  it  known  to  us. 

Macb.  I  did  fo  ;  and  went  further,  which  is  now 
Our  point  of  fecond  meeting.     Do  you  find 
Your  patience  fo  predominant  in  your  nature, 
That  you  can  let  this  go  ?  Are  you  fo  gofpell'd,- 

*  pafs'd  in  probation  Math  you, 

How  you  were  borne  in  hand  ;  fes't'.]  The  words — with 
you,  I  regard  as  an  interpolation,  and  conceive  the  paffage  to 
have  been  originally  given  thus  : 

In  ouj-  laji  conference;  pafs'd  in  prolation  how 
You  were  borne  in  hand;   how  crofs'd;   &c. 
Pafs'd  in  probation  is,  I  believe,  only  a  bulky  phrafe,  em- 
ployed to  fignify — proved.     Steevens. 

The  meaning  may  be,    "  pall  in  proving  to  you,  how  you 
were,"  &c.     So,  in  Othello  : 

" fo  prove  it, 

"  That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  or  loop 

"  To  hang  a  doubt  on." 
Perhaps  after  the  words  "  with  you,"  tliere  Ihould  be  a 
comma,  rather  than  a  femicolon.  The  conftruftion,  however, 
may  be  ditferent.  "  This  I  made  good  to  you  in  our  laft  con- 
ference, palt  &c.  I  made  good  to  you,  how  you,  were  borne," 
&c.  To  bear  in  hand  is,  to  delude  by  encouraging  hope  and 
holding  out  fair  profpefts,  without  any  intention  of  perform- 
ance.    Malone. 

So,  in  Ram  Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,   I6II  : 

"  Yet  I  will  bear  a  dozen  men  in  hand, 

"  And  make  them  all  my  gulls." 
See  Vol.  VI.  p.  224,  n.  9.     Steevens. 

^  Are  you   fu  gofpell'd,']     Are  you  of  that  degree  of 

precife  virtue  ?  Gofpeller  was  a  name  of  contempt  given  by  the 
Papifts  to  the  Lollards,  the  puritans  of  early  times,  and  the 
precurfors  of  protejiantifm.     Johnson. 
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To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  iffue, 
Whofe  heavy  hand  hath  bovv'd  you  to  the  grave. 
And  beggar'd  yours  for  ever  ? 

1  MuR.  We  are  men,  my  liege.3 

Macb.  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men  ; 
As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  fpaniels,  curs,. 
Shoughs,''-  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs :  the  valued  file  5 

So,  in  the  Morality  called  Li{fiy  Juventus,  156l  : 
"  What,  is  Juventus  become  fo  tame 
"  To  be  a  newe  go/pel/er  ?" 
Again  : 

"  And  yet  ye  are  a  great  gnfpellei-  in  the  mouth." 
I  believe,  however,  that  goffieHed  means   no  more  than  kept 
in  obedience  of  that  precept  of  the  gofpel,  which  teaches  us 
*'  to  pray  for  tfwfe  that  defpittfully  nfe  us."     Steevens. 

^  IVe  are  men,  my  liege.^  That  is,  we  have  the  fame  feHing.s 
as  the  reft  of  mankind,  and,  as  men,  are  not  without  a  manly 
refentment  for  the  wrongs  which  we  have  fuffered,  and  which 
you  Iiave  now  recited. 

I  fliould  not  have  thought  lb  plain  a  paflage  wanted  an  expla- 
nation, if  it  had  not  been  miliaken  by  Dr.  Grey,  who  fays, 
**■  they  don't  anfwer  in  the  name  of  Chrijtians,  but  as  men, 
whofe  humanity  would  hinder  them  from  doing  a  barbarous 
a6l."  This  falfe  interpretation  he  has  endeavoured  to  fupport  by 
tlie  well-known  line  of  Terence  : 

"  Flomo  fum,  hum.Tni  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto." 

That  amiable  fentiment  does  not  appear  very  fnitable  to  a  cut- 
throat. They  urge  their  manhood,  in  my  opinion,  in  order  to 
fliow  Macbeth  their  willingnefs^  not  their  averfion,  to  execute 
his  orders.     Malone. 

■*  Shnnghs,']  Shniighs  are  probably  what  we  now  c^H^JJioclis, 
demi-wolves,  lycifcoe;  dcgs  bred  between  wolves  and  dogs. 

•foHNSON. 

This  fpecies  of  dogs  is  mentioned  in  Nallv's  Lenten  Stuff e, 
&c.  15Qg  :   "  — a  trundle-tail,  tike,  or  JJioiigh  or  two." 

Steevens. 

5  the  valued  file — ]    In  this  fpeech  t'-'e  word  ^fi/e  occurs 

twice,  and  feems  in  both  places  to  have  a  meaning  different  from 
its  prefent  ufe.  The  cxpreiiion,  valued  Jj/e,  evidently  means, 
a  lift  or  catalogue  of  value.     A  ftation  in  the  JiJc,  and  not  iti 
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Piflinguifhes  the  fwift,  the  flow,  the  fubtle. 
The  houle-keeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature 
Hath  in  him  clos'd  ;   whereby  he  does  receive 
Particular  addition,  from  the  bill 
That  writes  them  all  alike  :  and  fo  of  men. 
Now,  if  you  have  a  ftation  in  the  lile, 
And  not^  in  the  worft  rank  of  manhood,  fay  it; 
And  I  will  put  that  bufinefs  in  your  bolbms, 
Whofe  execution  takes  your  enemy  off; 
Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us, 
Who  wear  our  health  but  lickly  in  his  life. 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect. 

tlie  worft  rank,  may  mean,  a  place  in  the  lift  of  manhood,  and 
not  in  the  lowert  place.  But  ,fite  feems  rather  to  mean,  in  this 
place,  a  poft  of  honour ;  the  firft  rank,  in  oppolition  to  the  laftj 
a  meaning  which  I  have  not  obferved  in  any  other  place. 

Johnson. 
The  valued  ^ file  is  the  file  or  lift  where  the  value  and  peculiar 
qualities  of  every  thing  is  fet  down,  in  contradiftinftion  to  what 
lie  immediately  mentions,  the  bill  that  writes  them  all  alike. 
File,  in  the  fecond  inftance,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  feafe  as  in  this, 
and  with  a  reference  to  it :  Noiv  if  you  belong  to  any  chifs  that 
deferves  a  place  in  the  valued  file  of  man,  and  are  not  of  the 
loiveji  rank,  the  common  herd  of  mankind,  that  are  not  zvorth 
difiinguijhing  from  each  other. 

File  and  Ift  are  fynonymous,  as  in  the  laft  Aft  of  this  play  : 

" 1  have  a  fie 

"  Of  all  the  gentry." 
Again,   in  Heywood's  Dedication  to  the  fecond  Part  of  his 
Jron  Age,   l632  :   "  — to  number  you  in  the  f.le  and  lift  of  my 
heft  and  choiceft  well-wifhers."     Tliis  exprellion  occurs  more 
than  once  in  The  Beggars  Biijh  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  :    • 

" all  ways  worthy, 

"  As  elfe  in  any  fie  of  mankind." 
Shakfpeare  likewife  has  it  in  Meafure  for  Meqfure  :   "  The 
greater  file  of  the  fubje6t  held  the  duke  to  be  wife."     In  fliort, 
the  valued  fie  is  the  catalogue  with  prices  annexed  to  it. 

Steevens. 
^  And  not — ]    And  was  fupplied  by  Mr.  Rowe  for  the  fake 
of  metre.     Steevens. 
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2  MuR.  I  am  one,  my  liege, 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  fo  incens'd,  that  I  am  recklefs  what 
I  do,  to  fpite  the  world. 

1  MuR.  And  I  another, 

So  weary  with  dilafters,  tugg'd  with  fortune,'' 
That  I  would  fet  my  life  on  any  chance, 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on't. 

Macs.  Both  of  you 

Know,  Banquo  was  your  enemy. 

2  MuR.  True,  my  lord. 

Macs.  So  is  he  mine:  and  in  fuch  bloody  dif- 
tance,^ 


'  So  weary  ivith  difaflers,  tugg'd  with  fortune,']     We  fee 
the  fpeaker  means  to  fay,  that  he  is  weary  with  ftruggling  with 
adverfe  fortune.     But  this  reading  exprefles  but  half  the  idea  ; 
viz.  of  a  man  tugged  and  haled  by  fortune  without  making 
reliftance.     To  give  the  complete  thought,  we  fliould  read — 
So  weary  ivith  difaftrous  tugs  ivith  fortune. 
This  is  well  expreifed,    and  gives   the  reafon   of  his  being 
weary,  becaufe  fortune  always  hitherto  got  the  better.     And 
that  Shakfpeare  knew  how  to  exprefs  this  thought,  we  have  an 
inflance  in  The  IFintcr's  Tale: 
"  Let  myfef  and  fortune 
"  Tug  for  the  time  to  come." 
Befides,  to  he  tugg'd  with  fortune,  is  fcarce  Englifti, 

Warburton. 
Tugged  ivith  fortune  may  be,  tugged  or  worried  by  fortune. 

Johnson, 
I  have  left  the  foregoing  note  as  an  evidence  of  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton's  propenfity  to  needlefs  alterations. 

Mr.  Malone  very  juftly  obferves  that  tJie  old  reading  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  palTage  in  an  Epiftle  to  Lord  Southamp- 
ton, by  S.  Daniel,   l603  : 

"  He  who  hath  never  warr'd  with  mifery, 

"  Nor  ever  tugg'd  ivith  fortune  and  diftrefs." 

Steevens. 

*  in  fuck  hloody   dillance,]    Dijiance,  for  enmity. 

Warbukton. 
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That  every  minute  of  his  being  thriifls 
Againft  my  near'll  of  life :  And  though  I  could 
With  bare-fac'd  power  fweep  him  from  my  fight, 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it ;  yet  I  mufi:  not, 
For  certain  friends  9  that  are  both  his  and  mine, 
Whofe  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fall 
Whom  I  myfelf  ftruck  down  :  and  thence  it  is, 
That  I  to  your  affiftance  do  make  love ; 
Malking  the  bufinefs  from  the  common  eye. 
For  fundry  weighty  reafons. 

2  MuR.  We  (hall,  my  lord, 

Perform  what  you  command  us. 

1  MuR.  Though  our  lives — — 


Macs.  Your  fpirits  fhine  through  you.    Within 
this  hour,  at  moft,' 
I  will  advife  you  where  to  plant  yourfelves. 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfe6l  fpy  o'the  time. 
The  moment  on't ;  ^  for't  muft  be  done  to-night. 

By  bloody  d'lftance  is  here  meant,  fuch  a  diftance  as  mortal 
enemies  would  ftand  at  from  each  other,  when  their  quarrel 
muft  be  determined  by  the  fword.  This  fenfe  feems  evident 
from  the  continuation  of  the  metaphor,  where  every  minute  of 
his  being  is  reprefented  as  thnijting  at  the  nearejl  part  ivhere 
life  rejides.     Steevens. 

'  For  certain  friends — ]  For,  in  the  prefent  inflance,  figni- 
fies  becavfe  of.     So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

" Speak,  good  Cominius, 

"  Leave  nothing  out  for  length."     Steevens. 

•atmoft,']     Thefe  words   have   no  other  effeft  than  to 


fpoil  the  metre,  and  may  therefore  be  excluded  as  an  evident 
interpolation.     Steevens. 

^  Acquaint  you  tvith  the  perfeft  fpy  o'the  time. 

The  moment  07/73]  What  is  meant  by  the  Jpy  of  the  time, 
it  will  be  found  difficult  to  explain  ;  and  therefore  fenfe  will  be 
cheaply  gained  by  a  flight  alteration. — Macbeth  is  alfuring  the 
aflaflins  that  they  lliall  not  want  diredions  to  find  Banquo,  and 
therefore  fays  : 
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And  fomething  from  the  palace ;  always  thouglitj, 


lu'ill- 


Accjuaint  you  with  a  perfe6l  fpy  othe  time. 
Accordingly  a  third  murderer  joins  them  afterwards  at  ffif 
place  of  aftion. 

Perfe6i  is  ivell  inJiruSied,  or  well  informed,  as  in  this  play  : 
"  Though  in  your  ftate  of  honour  I  am  perfcfi." 
Though  I  am  ivell  acquainted  with  your  quality  and  rank. 

Johnson. 

the  perfeft  fpy  o'the  time,']    i.  e.  the  critical  jundure. 

Warburton, 

How  the  critical  junBure  is  the  fpy  o'the  time,  I  know  not, 
but  I  think  my  own  conje6lure  right.     Johnson. 

I  rather  believe  we  fliould  read  thus  : 

Accjuaint  you  with  the  perfe6i  fpot,  the  time. 
The  momejit  ont ; —     Tyrwhitt. 

I  believe  that  the  \^ord  ivith  has  here  the  force  of  /•;/  ;  In 
which  fenfe  Shakfpeare  frequently  uies  it ;  and  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  paffage  is  this  :  "  I  will  let  you  kno^\■  by  the  perfon 
beft  informed,  of  the  exaft  moment  in  which  the  bnfinefs  is  to 
be  done."  And  accordingly  we  find,  in  the  next  fcene,  that 
thefe  two  murderers  are  joined  by  a  third,  as  Johnfnn  has  ob- 
ferved. — In  his  letter  to  his  wife,  Macbeth  fays,  "  I  have  heard 
by  the  perfeStcJl  report,  that  they  have  more  than  mortal  know- 
ledge."— And  in  this  very  fcene,  we  find  the  word  nith  ufed 
to  exprefs  by,  where  the  murderer  fays  he  is  "  tugg'd  with  for- 
tune."    M.'Mason. 

The  meaning,  I  think,  is,  I  will  acquaint  you  with  the  time 
when  you  may  look  out  for  Banquo's  coming,  with  the  moll 
perfect  affurance  of  not  being  difappointed ;  and  not  only  with 
the  time  in  general  moll;  proper  for  lying  in  w^it  for  him,  but 
with  the  very  moment  when  you  may  expeft  him.     Malone. 

I  explain  the  paffage  thus^  and  think  it  needs  no  reformation, 
but  that  of  a  lingle  point : 

Witlmr  this  hour  at  mqfl, 

I  will  advife  you  ivhere  to  plant  youifelves. 

Here  I  place  a  full  flop ;  as  no  further  inftru61ions  could  be 
given  by  Macbeth,  the  hour  of  Banquo's  return  being  quite 
uncertain  Macbeth  therefore  adds — "  Acquaint  ;yoz/"  &c.  i.e. 
in  ancient  language,  "  acquaint  yourfclvei'  ^^'ith  the  exaft  time 
moH  favourable  to  your  purpofes  ;  for  fuch  a  moment  mull  be 
/pied  out  by  you^  be  felecled  by  your  own  attention  and  fcrupu- 
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That  I  require  a  clearnefs :  3  And  with  him, 
(To  leave  no  rubs,  nor  botches,  in  the  work,) 
Fleance  his  Ion,  that  keeps  him  company, 
W  hofe  abfence  is  no  lefs  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  father's,  muft  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hour.     Refolve  yourlelves  apart ; 
I'll  come  to  you  arion.'^ 

2  ]\IuR.  We  are  refolv*d,  my  lord. 


lous  obfervation. — You  is  tingrammatically  employed,  inftead  of 

yourfehes ;  as  him  is  for  himfelf,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 
"  To  fee  her  noble  lord  reilor'd  to  health, 
*•'  Who,  for  twice  feven  years,  hath  efteemed  him 
"  No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathfome  beggar." 
In  this  place  it  is  evident  that  him  is  ufed  inftead  of  himfelf. 

Again,  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  I  : 

"  Advantage  feeds  him  fat — ."  i.e.  hinfclf 
Again,    more  appofiteiy,    in  King  Richard  II.  where  Yorlc, 

addrefling  himfelf  to  Bolingbroke,  Noi'thumberland,  and  others, 

fays — 

" enter  in  the  caftle 

"  And  there  repofe  you  [i.  e.  yourfelves]  for  this  night." 

Again,  in  Coriolanus : 

"  Breathe  3/o«,  my  friends  ; — " 
Macbeth,  in  the  intervening  time,  might  have  learned,  frcni 

fome  of  Banquo's  attendants,  which  way  he  had  ridden  out,  and 

therefore  could  tell  the  murderers  where  to  plant  thenifelves  fo 

as  to  cut  him  oli"  on  his  return ;   but  who  could  afcertain   the 

precife  hour  of  his  arrival,  except  the  ruffians  who  watched  for 

thatpurpofer     Steevens. 

*  always  thought. 

That  1  require  a  ^learnefa  ;]  i.  e.  you  muft  manage  matters 
io,  that  througliout  the  whole  tranfa6tion  I  may  Hand  clear  of 
lufpicion.  So,  Holinflied  :  "  — appointing  them  to  meet  Banquo 
and  his  fonne  without  the  palace,  as  they  returned  to  their  lodg- 
ings, and  there  to  flea  them,  lb  that  he  would  not  have  his  houfe 
llandered,  but  that  in  tinnfe  to  come  he  might  cleare  himfelf" 

Steevens. 

*  77/  come  to  you  auon.']  Perhaps  the  words — to  you,  which 
corrupt  the  metre,  without  enforcing  the  fenfe,  are  another 
playhoufe  interpolation.     Steevens. 
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Macb.  I'll  call  upon  you  ftraight;  abide  withifi. 

It  is  concluded  : Banquo,  thy  foul's  flight. 

If  it  find  heaven,  mufl  find  it  out  to-night. 

\_Exeu7it, 


SCENE  II. 

The  fame.     Another  Room. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth  and  a  Servant. 

Lady  M.  Is  Banquo  gone  from  court  ? 

Serv.  Ay,  madam,  but  returns  again  to-night. 

Lady  M.    Say  to  the  king,  I  would  attend  his 
leifure 
For  a  few  words. 

Serv.  Madam,  I  will.  \_Exit. 

Lady  M.  Nought's  had,  all's  fpent,^ 

Where  our  defire  is  got  without  content : 
'Tis  fafer  to  be  that  which  we  dellroy, 
Than,  by  deftrudlion,  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

^  Nought's  had,  alV s  ff)ent ,"]  Surely,  the  unneceffary  words — ' 
Nought's  had,  are  a  taftelefs  interpolation  ;  for  they  violate  the 
meafure  without  expanfion  of  the  fentiment. 

For  a  few  words.    Madam,  I  will.    AW s  /pent, 
is  a  complete  verfe. 

There  is  fufficient  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  metre  of  Shakfpeare 
was  originally  uniform  and  regular.  His  frequent  exaftnefs  in 
making  one  fpeaker  complete  the  verfe  which  another  had  left 
imperfe6t,  is  too  evident  to  need  exemplification.  SirT.Hanmer 
was  aware  of  this,  and  occafionally  ftruggled  with  fuch  metrical 
difficulties  as  occurred ;  though  for  want  of  familiarity  with 
ancient  language,  he  often  failed  in  the  choice  of  words  to  be 
rejefted  or  fupplied.     Steevens. 
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Enter  Macbeth. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  why  do  you  keep  alone, 
Of  forrieft  fancies  ^  your  companions  making  ? 
Ufing  thofe  thoughts,  which  fhould  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on  ?  Things  without  remedy,^ 
Should  be  without  regard :  what's  done,  is  done. 

Macs.  We  have  fcotch'd^  the  fnake,  not  kill'd  it ; 
She'll  clofe,  and  be  herfelf ;  whilft  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But  let 
The  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  fuffer,^ 

^  ■         forrieft  fancies — ]    i.e.  worthlefs,  ignoble^,  vile.     So, 
in  Othello: 

,"  I  have  a  fait  and  forry  rheum  offends  me," 
Sorry,  however,  might  lignify  forrowful,    melancholy,  d'lf- 
mal.     So,  in  The  Cowedy  of  Errors  : 

"  The  place  of  death  and  forry  execution." 
Again,  in  the  play  before  us,  (as  Mr,  M.  Mafon  obferves,) 
Macbeth  fays, — "  This  is  a  ,/orry  fight."     Steevens. 

'  Things  without  remedy,']    The  old  copy — oZZ  remedy. 

But  furely,  as  Sir  T.  Hanmer  thinks,  the  word  all  is  an  inter- 
polation, hurtful  to  the  metre,  without  improvement  of  the 
fenfe.  The  fame  tliought  occurs  in  Khig  Richard  11.  A61 II. 
fc,  iii : 

"  Things  paft  redrefs,  are  now  with  me  paft  care." 

Steevens. 
'  fcotch'd — ]  Mr.  Theobald. — ¥o\.  fcorcK'd.   Johnson. 

Scotched  is  the  true  reading.  So,  in  Coriolanus ,  A61 IV.  fc.  v  : 
'" he  fcotch'd  him  and  notch'd  him  like  a  carbo- 
nado."    Steevens. 
»  But  let 

The  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  fuffer,']  The 
old  copy  reads  thus,  and  I  have  followed  it,  rejecting  the  modern 
contraAion,  which  was  :  ( 

,        But  let  both  worlds  disjoint,  and  all  things  fuff'cr. 
The  fame  idea  occurs  in  Hamlet : 

"  That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence." 

Steevens» 
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Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  fleep 

In  the  affliction  of  thefe  terrible  dreams, 

That  (hake  us  nightly :  Better  be  with  the  dead, 

Whom  we,  to  gain  our  place,  have  fent  to  peace,' 

Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 

In  rertlefs  ecftacy.^     Duncan  is  in  his  grave; 

After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  fleeps  well ; 

Treafon  has  done  his  worft :  nor  fleel,  nor  poifon, 

Malice  domeftick,  foreign  levy,  nothing. 

Can  touch  him  further  ! 

Lady  M.  Come  on ; 
Gentle  my  lord,  fleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  'mong  your  guefts  to-night. 

Macb.  So  fhall  I,  love;  and  fo,  I  pray,  be  you: 
Let  your  remembrance  3  apply  to  Banquo ; 
Prefent  him  eminence,^  both  with  eye  and  tongue : 

^  Whom  we,  to  gain  our  place,  have  fent  to  peace,"]     The 

old  copy  reads  : 

IFliom  we,  to  gain  our  peace—. 
For  the  judicious  corredion — place,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
fecond  folio.     Steevens. 

'  In  rejilefs  ecftacy.]     Ecjiacy,  for  niadnefs.     Warburton. 

Ecftacy,  in  its  general  fenfe,  lignifies  any  violent  emotion  of 

the  mind.     Here  it  means  the  emotion  of  pain,  agony.     So,  in 

Marlowe's  Tam.hurlaine,  P.  I : 

"  Griping  our  bowels  with  retorqued  thoughts, 
"  And  have  no  hope  to  end  our  extajles." 

Again,  Milton,  in  his  ode  on  The  Nativity  : 

"  In  penfivc  trance,  and  anguith,  and  ecftatic  fit." 
Thus  alfo  Chapman,  in  his  verlion  of  the  laft  Iliad,  where 

he  delcribes  the  dillra6iing  forrow  of  Achilles  : 

" Although  he  faw  the  morn 

"  Shew  fea  and  ihore  his  extajie."     Steevens. 

^  re  me  ml)  ran  re — ]   is  here  emnloyed   as  a  quadrifyllable* 

So,  in  Twelfth- Night: 

"  And  lafting  in  her  fad  r  emembrance."     Steevens. 

■*  Prefent  him  eminence,']    i.  e.    do  him  the  higheft  honours. 

Warburton. 
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Unfafe  the  while,  that  we 

Mufl:  lave  our  honours  in  thefe  flattering  ftreams ; 
And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts, 
Difguifing  what  they  are.5 

Ladt  M.  You  muft  leave  this. 

Macs.  O,  full  of  fcorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife  ! 
Thou  know'fl,  that  Banquo,  and  his  Fleance,  lives. 

LadyM.  But  in  them  nature's  copy's  not  eterne.^ 

'  Unfafe  the  while,  that  we 
Miijl  lave  our  honours  in  thefe  flattering  flreams ; 
And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts, 
Difguifing  what  they   are.']      The   fenie   of  this   paflage 
(though  clouded  by  metaphor,  and  perhaps  by  omiffion,)  ap- 
pears to  be  as  follows  : — It  is  a  fure  fign  that  our  royalty  is 
unfafe,  when  it  mufl  defcend  to  flattery,  and  floop  to  difjimu' 
lation. 

And  yet  I  cannot  help  fuppofing  (from  the  hemiftich,  unfafe 
the  while  that  we,)  fome  words  to  be  wanting  which  originally 
rendered  the  fentiment  lefs  obfcure.  Shaklpeare  might  have 
written — 

Unfafe  the  while  it  is  for  us,  that  we  &c. 
By  a  different  arrangement  in  the  old  copy,  the  prefent  hemif- 
tich, indeed,  is  avoided ;    but,    in  my  opinion,   to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  the  other  lines.     See  former  editions.     Steevens. 

^  nature's  copy's  not  eterne.]     The  copy,  the  leafe,  by 

which  they  hold  their  lives  from  nature,  has  its  time  of  termi- 
nation limited.     Johnson. 

Eterne  for  eternal  is  often  ufed  by  Chaucer.  So,  in  The 
Knighfs  Tale,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit.  v.  1305  : 

" O  cruel  goddes,  that  governe 

"  This  world  with  binding  of  your  word  eterne, 

"  And  writen  in  the  table  of  athamant 

"  Your  parlement  and  your  eterne  grant."     Steevens. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  interpretation  is  fupported  by  a  fubfequent  paf- 
fage  in  this  play  : 

" and  our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 

"  Shall  live  the  leafe  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
"  To  time  and  mortal  cuftom." 
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Macb.  There's  comfort  yet ;  they  are  aflailable ; 
Then  be  thou  jocund  :  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloifler'd  flight ;  ^  ere,  to  black  Hecate's  fum- 

mons, 
The  fhard-borne  beetle/  with  his  drowiy  hums, 

Again,  by  our  author's  13th  Sonnet : 

"  So  Ihould  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  leafe, 
"  Find  no  determination."     Malone. 

I  once  thought  that  by  "  Nature's  copy"  &c,  our  author 
meant  (to  ufe  a  Scriptural  phrafe)  man,  as  formed  after  the 
Deity,  tliough  not,  like  him,  immortal.    So,  in  K.Henry  VIII: 

"         -how  fhall  man, 

"  The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  thrive  by't  ?" 
Or,  as  Milton  expreifes  the  fame  idea,  Coinus,  v.  69  .* 

"  — —  the  human  countenance, 

"  Th'  exprefs  refemblance  of  the  gods—." 

But,  (as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  obferves,)  in  fupport  of  Dr.  Johnfon's 
explanation,  we  find  that  Macbeth,  in  his  next  fpeech  but  one, 
alluding  to  the  intended  murder  of  Banquo  and  Fleance,  fays  : 
"  Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 
"  That  keeps  me  pale." 
Mr,  M.  Mafon,  however,  adds,   that  by  "  nature's  copy," 
Shakfpeare  might  only  mean — the  hu7nan  form  divi7ie. 

Steevens. 
The  allufion  is  to  an  efiate  for  lives  held  by  copy  of  court- 
roll.     It  is  clear,  from  numberlefs  allufions  of  the  fame  kind, 
that  Shakfpeare  had  been  an  attorney's  clerk.     Ritson. 

'  ' the  bat  hath  fown 

His  cloifler'd  fight ;]  The  bats  wheeling  round  the  dim 
cloifers  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  have  frequently  im- 
prelfed  on  me  the  fingiilar  propriety  of  this  original  epithet. 

Steevens. 
Bats  are  often  feen  flying  round  cloifers,  in  the  dufk  of  the 
evening,  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,     Malone. 

•  The  fliard-borne  beetle,']  i.  e.  the  beetle  hatched  in  clefts 
of  wood.     So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  They  are  his  Jhards,  and  he  their  beetle." 

Warburton. 
The  ^i an/- /'or/?e  beetle  is  the  beetle  borne  along  the  air  by 
Its  fliards  ov  fcaly  wings.     From  a  pafTage  in  Gower,  De  Con- 
fejjione  Amantis,  it  appears  that  Jhards  ii^mHed  fcales  : 
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Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  fhall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 


"  She  iigh,  her  thouglit,  a  dragon  tho, 
"  Whole  fcherdes  iliyneu  as  the  fonne."  L.  VI.  fol.  138. 
and  hence  the  upper  or  outward  wings  of  the  beetle  were  called 
JJiards,  they  being  of  a  fcaly  fubftance.  To  have  an  outward 
pair  of  wings  of  a  fcaly  hardnefs,  ferving  as  integuments  to 
a  Jilmy  pair  beneath  them,  is  the  charaderiftick  of  the  beetle 
kind. 

Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Sad  Shepherd,  fays — 

"  The  fcaly  beetles  with  their  hahergeons, 
"  That  make  a  hamming  murmur  as  they  fly," 
In  Cymleline,   Shakfpeare  applies  this  epithet  again  to  the 
beetle : 

"  we  find 

*'  The  fharded  beetle  in  a  fafer  hold 
"  Than  is  the  fuU-wing'd  eagle." 
Here  there  is  a  manifeft  oppoiition  intended  between  the  wings 
and  flight  of  the  infeSi  and  the  bird.  The  beetle,  whofe  fliarded 
wings  can  but  juft  raife  him  above  the  ground,  is  often  in  a  fl:ate 
of  greater  fecurity  than  tlie  vajl-winged  eagle,  that  can  foar  to 
any  height. 

As  Shakfpeare  is  here  defcribing  the  beetle  m  the  aft  of  flying, 
(for  he  never  makes  his  humming  noife  but  when  he  flies,)  it  is 
more  natural  to  fuppofe  the  epithet  fhould  allude  to  the  peculi- 
arity of  his  wings,  than  to  the  circumftance  of  his  origin,  or  his 
place  of  habitation,  both  of  which  are  common  to  him  with 
feveral  other  creatures  of  the  infe6l  kind. 

Such  another  defcription  of  the  beetle  occurs  in  Chapman's 
Eugenia,  4to.  l6l4: 

" The  beetle 

" there  did  raife 

''  With  his  Irate  wings  his  moft  unwieldie  paife  j 
"  And  with  his  knollike  humming  gave  the  dor 

"  Of  death  to  men ," 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  fay,  that  the  word  irate,  in  the  fecond 
line,  muft  be  a  corruption. 

The  quotation  from  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  feems  to  make 
againft  Dr.  Warburton's  explanation. 

The  meaning  of  ^Enobarbus,  in  that  pafTage,  is  evidently  as 
follows :  Lepidus,  fays  he,  is  the  beetle  of  the  triumvirate,  a 
dull,  bUnd  creature,  that  would  but  crawl  on  the  earth,  if  Ofta- 
vius  and  Antony,  his  more  a6tive  colleagues  in  power,  did  not 
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Lady  M.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

ferve  him  for  Jhards  or  wings  to  raife  him  a  little  above  the 
ground. 

What  idea  is  afforded,  if  we  fay  that  Oftavius  and  Antony 
are  two  clefts  in  the  old  wood  in  which  Lepidus  was  hatched  ? 

Steevens. 

Tho,  Jliard-horn  beetle  \%  \}s\^\>^&\\z  born  in  dung,  Arlftotle 
and  Pliny  mention  beetles  that  breed  in  dung.  Poets  as  well  as 
natural  hiflorians  have  made  the  fame  obfervation.  See  Drayton's 
Ideas,  31  :  "I  fcorn  all  earthly  dung-hred  fcarabies,"  So,  Ben 
Jonfon,  Whalley's  edit.  Vol.  I.  p.  5i) : 

"  But  men  of  thy  condition  feed  on  lloth, 

"  As  doth  the  beetle  on  the  dung  the  breeds  in." 

That  Jliard  fignifies  dung,  is  well  known  in  the  North  of 
StafFordfhire,  where  anrjliard  is  the  word  generally  ufed  for 
cowdung.  So,  in  A  petite  Palace  of  Pettie  his  Pleqfure,  p.  l65  : 
"  The  humble-bee  taketh  no  fcorn  to  loge  on  a  cowe's  foule 
Jhard."  Again,  in  Bacon's  Natural  Hiftory,  exp.  ^/d  :  "  Turf 
and  peat,  and  cow  JJieards,  are  cheap  fuels,  and  lali  long." 

Sharded  beetle,  in  Cymbeline,  means  the  beetle  lodged  in 
dung ;  and  there  the  humble  earthly  abode  of  the  beetle  is  op- 
pofed  to  the  lofty  eyry  of  the  eagle  in  "  the  cedar,  whofe  top 
branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  fpreading  tree,"  as  the  poet  obferves, 
in  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  Aft  V,  fc.  ii.    Tollet. 

The  Jliard' born  beetle  is,  perhaps,  the  beetle  born  among 
fhards,  i.  e.  (not  cow's  dung,  for  that  is  only  a  fecondary  or 
metonymical  fignification  of  the  word,  and  not  even  fo,  gene- 
rally, but)  pieces  of  broken  pots,  tiles,  and  fuch-like  things, 
which  are  frequently  thrown  together  in  corners  as  rubbilh,  and 
under  which  thefe  beetles  may  ufually  breed,  or  (what  is  the 
fame)  may  have  been  fuppofed  fo  to  do. 

Thus,  in  Hamlet,  the  Prieft  fays  of  Ophelia  : 

"  Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles,  fliould  be  thrown  on  her." 

Would  Mr.  Toilet  fay  that  cows''  dung  was  to  be  thrown  into 
the  grave .'  It  is  true,  however,  that  Jharded  beetle  feems 
fcarcely  reconcilable  to  the  above  explanation.  Mr.  Steevens 
may  be  right ;  but  Dr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Toilet  are  certainly 
wrong.     RiTsoN. 

The  Jiiard-born  beetle  is  the  cock-chafer.  Sir  W.  D'Avenant 
appears  not  to  have  underftood  this  epithet,  for  he  has  given, 
inftead  of  it — 

the  fliarp-brow'd  beetle. 

Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  is,  I  think,  the  true  one,  in  the 
palTage  before  us.     Malone. 
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Ma  cb.  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearefl  chuck,9 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.     Come,  feeling  night,^ 
Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day ; 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invifible  hand, 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale  !  - — Light  thickens ;  and  the 
crow  3 

Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  is  no  doubt  the  moft  fuitable  to 
the  context.  The  lucceeding  pafl'ages^  however,  make  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Toilet's  explanation.  In  A  brief e  DiJ'courfe  of  the 
SpaniJ/i  Siafe,  15Q0,  p  3,  there  is,  "  How  that  nation  i-ifing 
like  the  beetle  from  the  cou'Jhern  hurtleth  againft  al  things." 
And  in  Dryden,   Tke  Hind  and  the  Panther  : 

"  Such  fouls  as  fhards  produce,  fuch  beetle  things, 
"  As  only  buzz  to  heaven  with  evening  wings." 
The  Beetle  and  the  Chafer  are  diftind  infe6ls.  Holt  White. 

'  dearefi  chuck,]   I  meet  with  this  term  of  endearment, 

(which  is  probably  corrupted  from  chick  or  chicken,)  in  many 
of  our  ancient  writers.  So,  in  Warner's  Albion's  England, 
B.  V.  c.  xxvii : 

" immortal  fhe-egg  chuck  of  Tyndarus  his  wife." 

It  occurs  alfo  in  oar  author's  Twelfth-Night  : 

" how  doft  thou  chuck  '?' 

" Ay,  biddy,  come  with  me."     Steevens. 

*  Come,  ieelmg  night,']     Seeling,    i.e.  blinding.     It  is 

a  term  in  falconry.     Wareurton, 

So,  in  The  Booke  of  Hawkyng,  Huntyng,  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date: 
"  And  he  muft  take  wyth  hym  nedle  and  threde,  to  evfyle  the 
haukes  that  bene  taken.  And  in  thys  maner  they  mull  be 
enjiled.  Take  the  nedel  and  thrj'de,  and  put  it  through  the 
over  eye  1yd,  and  foe  of  that  other,  and  make  them  faft  under 
the  becke  that  Ihe  fe  not,"  &c.  Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion 
of  the  thirteenth  Iliad  : 

"  •        did  feele 

"■  Th'  aflailer's  eyes  up." 
Again,  in  the  thirteenth  Odyfjey  : 

"  that  fleep  might  fweetly  feel 

"  His  reftful  eyes."     Steevens. 

*  Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 

Which  keeps  me  pale .']    This  may  be  well  explained  by  the 
following  paffage  in  King  Richard  III : 
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Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood :  4 

"  Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I  pray." 
Again,  in  Cymbeline.  Aft  V.  fc.  iv  : 

" take  this  life, 

"■  And  cancel  thefe  cold  bonds.''     Steevens. 

•  Light  thickens  ;  and  the  croiv  &c.]    By  the  expreflion. 


I'lglit  thickens,    Shakfpeare   means,    tlie   light  grows   dull    or 
muddy.     In  this  fenfe  he  ufes  it  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

" my  luftre  thickens 

"  When  he  fhines  by."'  Edwards's  MSS. 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IF. 
Prince  John  of  Lancafter  tells  Falftaflf',  that  "  his  defert  is  too 
thick  to  fliine."  Again,  in  The  Faithful  Shepherdefs  of 
Fletcher,  Aft  I.  ic.  ult : 

"  Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  the  air 

"  'Gins  to  thicken,  and  the  fun 

"  Already  his  great  courfe  hath  run."     Steevens. 

Again,  in  Spenfer's  Calendar,  157 Q: 

"  But  fee,  the  welkin  thicks  apace, 

**■  And  ftouping  Phoebus  fleepes  his  face ; 

"  It's  time  to  hafte  us  home-ward."     Malone. 

*  Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood  .•]  Rooky  may  mean  damp, 
mifty,  Jhaming  with  exhalations.  It  is  only  a  North  country 
variation  of  dialed  from  reeky.  In  Coriolanus,  Shakfpeare 
mentions — 

" the  reek  of  th'  rotten  fens." 

And  in  Caltha  Poetarum,  &c.   15^9  : 

"  Comes  in  a  vapour  like  a  rookiJJi  ryme." 
Rooky  wood,  indeed,  may  fignify  a  rookery,  the  ivood  that 
abounds  with  rooks  ;  yet,  merely  to  fay  of  the  crow  tliat  he  is 
flying  to  a  wood  inhabited  by  7-ooks,  is  to  add  little  immediately 
pertinent  to  the  fucceeding  obfervation,  viz.  that — 

things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowfe. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  help  fuppoflng  our  author  wrote — 

—  makes  wing  to  rook  i'  th'  wood, 

i.  e.  to  rooji  in  it.    Ruck,  or  Rouke,  Sax.     So,  in  K.  Henry  VI. 
P.  I.  Aa  V.  fc.  vi : 

"  The  raven  rooUd  her  on  the  chimney's  top." 
See  note  on  this  palTage. 

Again,  in  Chaucer's  Nonnes  Preejies  Tale : 

"  O  faife  morderour,  rucking  in  thy  den." 
Again,  in  Gower,  De  Confejfione  yjmantis.  Lib.  IV.  fol.  72  ' 

"  But  bow  their  rucken  in  her  neft." 
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Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowfe ; 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  roufe.5 


Again,  in  the  15\h  Book  of  A.  Gelding's  tranflation  of  Ovid's 
Metaviorphojis : 

"  He  rucketh  down  upon  the  fame,  and  in  the  fpices 
dies." 
Again,  in  The  Contention  letwyxte  Churchyenrd  and  Camell, 
&c.    1560: 

"  All  day  to  rucken  on  my  taile,  and  poren  on  a  booke." 
The  harmlefs  crow,  that  merely  flew  to  the  rooky  wood,  for 
aught  we  are  confcious  of  on  this  occalion,  might  have  taken  a 
fecond  1^\ghtfrom  it ;  but  the  fame  bird,  when  become  drowfy, 
would  naturally  ruck  or  roofl  where  it  fettled,  while  the  agents 
of  nofturnal  mifchief  were  battening  to  their  prey.  The  qui- 
efcent  ftate  of  innoxious  birds  is  tlius  forcibly  contrafled  with 
the  a£live  vigilance  of  deftru6live  beings.  So  Milton,  in  the 
concluding  lines  of  the  firft  Book  of  his  Paradi/e  Regained : 

" ■  for  now  began 

"  Night  with  her  fuUen  wings  to  double-fliade 
*'  The  defert ;  fowls  in  their  clay  nelts  were  couch' d; 
"  And  now  wild  beafts  came  forth  the  woods  to  roam." 
Should  this  attempt  to  reform  the  paffage  before  us  be  con- 
demned, "  the  fubftance  which  underwent  the  operation,    at 
the  very  worft,  is  but  where  it  was." 

Such  an  unfamiliar  verb  as  rook,  might,  (efpecially  in  a  play- 
houfe  copy,)  become  ealily  corrupted.     Steevens, 

^  Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  roufe.']  This 
appears  to  be  faid  with  reference  to  thole  daemons  who  were 
fuppofed  to  remain  in  their  feveral  places  of  confinement  all  day, 
but  at  the  clofe  of  it  were  releafed  ;  fuch,  indeed,  as  are  men- 
tioned in  The  Tempeji,  as  rejoicing  "  To  hear  the  folenin  cur- 
few," becaufe  it  announced  the  hour  of  their  freedom.  So  alfo, 
in  Sydney's  AJirophel  and  Stella  : 

"  In  night,  of  fprites  the  ghaftly  powers  do  ftir." 

Thus  alfo  in  Afcham's  Toxophilus,  edit.  1589,  P-  13  :  "  For 
on  the  night  time  and  in  corners,  fpirites  and  theeves,  &c.  &c. 
ufe  moft  rtyrring,  when  in  the  day  light,  and  in  open  places 
which  be  ordeyned  of  God  for  honell  things,  they  dare  not 
once  come  ;  which  tiling  Euripides  noteth  very  well,  faying — 
Jph.  in  Taur  : 

".  Ill  thyngs  the  nyght,  good  thyngs  the  day  doth  haunt 
and  ufe." 

The  old  copy  reads — prey's.     Steevens. 
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Thou  marveH'ft  at  my  words :  but  hold  thee  ftill ; 
Things,  bad  begun,  make  ftrong  themfelves  by  ill : 
So,  pr'ythee,  go  with  me.  [^Exeuiit. 


SCENE  III. 

The  fame.    A  Park  or  Lawn,  with  a  Gate  leading 
to  the  Palace, 

Enter  Three  Murderers. 

1  MuR.  But  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  us  ?  ^ 

3  MuR.  Macbeth. 

2  MuR.  He  needs  not  our  mistruft ;  lince  he  de~ 

livers 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do. 
To  the  direction  juft. 

1  MuR.  Then  ftand  with  us. 

The  well  yet  glimmers  with  fome  flreaks  of  day : 

*  But  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  us  ?]  The  meaning  of  this 
abrupt  dialogue  is  this.  The  perfeR  fpy,  mentioned  by  Mac- 
beth, in  the  foregoing  fcene,  has,  before  they  enter  upon  the 
ftage,  given  them  the  dire6tions  whicli  were  promifed  at  tlie 
time  of  their  agreement ;  yet  one  of  the  murderers  fuborned, 
fufpefts  him  of  intending  to  betray  them ;  the  other  obferves, 
that,  by  his  exa6t  knowledge  of  what  they  were  to  do,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  employed  by  Macbeth,  and  needs  not  to  be  mif- 
trufted.     Johnson. 

The  third  aflaffin  feems  to  have  been  fent  to  join  the  others, 
from  Macbeth's  fuperabundant  caution.  From  the  following 
dialogue  it  appears  that  fome  converfation  has  pafTed  between 
them  before  their  prefent  entry  on  the  ftage.     Malone. 

The  third  Murderer. enters  only  to  tell  them  where  they  fhould 
place  themfelves.     Steevens. 
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Now  fpiirs  the  lated  ^  traveller  apace. 

To  gain  the  timely  inn ;  and  near  approaches 

The  fubjedt  of  our  watch. 

3  MuR.  Hark  !  I  hear  horfes. 

Ban.  \_JVithin.~\  Give  us  a  light  there,  ho  I 

1  MuR.  Then  it  is  he  ;  the  reft 

That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation,^ 
Already  are  i'the  court. ^ 

1  MuR.  His  horfes  go  about. 

3  MuR.  Almoft  a  mile :  but  he  does  ufually, 
So  all  men  do,  from  hence  to  the  palace  gate 
Make  it  their  walk. 

Enter  Banguo  and  Fleance,  a  Servant  with  a 
torch  preceding  them. 

2  MuR.  A  light,  a  light ! 

3  MuR.  'Tis  he. 


'  — —  laled — ]     i.  e.    belated,    benighted.      So,    again,   in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  I  am  fo  lated  in  the  world,  that  I 

"  Have  loft  my  way  for  ever."     Steevens. 

*  the  note  of  expeSiation,']    i.  e.  they  who  are  fet  down 

in  the  lift  of  guefts,  and  expeded  to  fupper.     Steevens. 

^  Then  it  is  he ;  the  reft 
That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation. 
Already  are  ithe  court,']     Perhaps  this  paflage,  before  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  players,  flood  tlius  : 
Then  it  is  he; 

The  refi  within  the  note  of  expeSiation, 
Are  i'the  court. 
The  hafty  recurrence  of  are,  in  the  laft  line,  and  the  redun- 
dancy of  the  metre,  feem  to  fupport  my  conje6ture,  Number- 
lefs  are  the  inftances  in  which  the  player  editors  would  not  per- 
mit the  neceffary  fomething  to  be  fupplied  by  the  reader.  They 
appear  to  have  been  utterly  unacquainted  with  an  ellipfis. 

Steevens. 
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1  MuR.  Stand  to't. 

Ban.  It  will  be  rain  to-night. 

1  MuR.  Let  it  come  down.' 

\_jiffaults  Banquo. 

Ban.  O,  treachery  !  Fly,  good  Fleance,  fly,  fly, 
fly; 
Thou  may'fl;  revenge. — O  flave  ! 

[Dies.     Fleance  and  Servant  efcape.^ 

3  MuR.  Who  did  ftrike  out  the  light  ? 

1  MuR.  Was't  not  the  way  ?  3 

3  MuR.  There's  but  one  down  ;  the  Ton  is  fled. 

1  MuR.  We  have  loft  beft  half  of  our  affair. 

1  MuR.  Well,  let's  away,  and  fay  how  much  is 
done.  [_Exeunt, 

*  Stand  tot. 

It  will  be  rain  to-night. 

Let  it  come  dotvn.'\     For  the  fake 
of  metre,  we  fhould  certainly  read — 
Stand  to't. 
'Twill  rain  to-night. 

Let  it  come  down.     Steevens. 

*  Fleance  ^c.  efcape.']  Fleance,  after  the  aflaflination  of 
his  father,  fled  into  Whales,  where,  by  the  daughter  of  the  Prince 
of  that  country,  he  had  a  fon  named  Walter,  who  afterwards  be- 
came Lord  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  from  thence  aflumed 
the  name  of  Walter  Steward.  From  him,  in  a  dire6t  line.  King 
James  I,  was  defoended ;  in  compliment  to  whom  our  author 
has  chofen  to  defcribe  Banquo,  who  was  equally  concerned  with 
Macbeth  in  the  murder  of  Duncan,  as  innocent  of  that  crime. 

Malone. 

^  IFas't  not  the  way  ?]  i.  e.  the  beft  means  we  could  take  to 
evade  difcovery.     Steevens. 

Rather,  to  effeft  our  purpofe.     Ritson. 
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SCENE  IV. 

j4  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

A  Banquet  prepared.  Enter  Macbeth,  Lady 
Macbeth,  Rosse,  Lenox,  Lords,  and  At- 
tendants. 

Macs.  You  know  your  own  degrees,  lit  down  : 
at  firft 
And  lafl,  the  hearty  welcome.* 

Lords,  Thanks  to  your  majefty. 

Macs.  Ourfelf  will  mingle  with  fociety. 
And  play  the  humble  hoft. 
Our  hoftefs  keeps  her  ftate ;  5  but,  in  beft  time, 
We  will  require  her  welcome. 

*  You  know  yojir  own  degrees,  Jit  down  :  at  Jir/l, 
And  lajl,  the  hearty  welcome,']  I  believe  tlie  true  reading  Is: 
You  knoiv  your  own  degrees,  Jit  down. — ^To  Jirji 
And  laji  the  hearty  welcome. 
All,  of  whatei'er  degree,  from  tlie  higheft  to  the  loweft,  may 
be  affured  that  their  vifit  is  well  received.     Johnson. 

^  Our  hojlefs' keeps  her  ftate;  &c,]  i.e.  continues  in  her 
chair  of  ftate  at  the  head  of  the  table.  This  idea  might  have 
been  borrowed  from  Holinflied,  p,  805  :  "  The  king  (Henry 
VIII.)  caufed  the  queene  to  keepc  the  ejiate,  and  then  tat  the 
ambalTadours  and  ladies  as  they  were  marlhalled  by  the  king, 
who  would  not  fit,  but  walked  from  place  to  place,  making 
cheer,"  &c. 

To  keep  ftate  is  a  phrafe  perpetually  occurring  In  our  ancient 
dramas,  &c.     So  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Cynthia  s  Revels  : 
"  Seated  in  thy  filver  chair 
"  State  in  wonted  manner  keep." 
Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletchers  JFild  Goofe  Chafe: 

"  What  a  ftate  fie  keeps !   how  far  off  they  fit  from 
her!" 
Many  more  inftances,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  ralghr  be  given, 

ST££V£N«. 
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Lady  M.   Pronounce  it  for  me,  fir,  to  all  our 
friends  ; 
For  my  heart  fpeaks,  they  are  welcome. 


Enter  Jirji  Murderer,  to  the  door. 

Macb.  See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts* 

thanks : 

Both  fides  are  even  :  Here  I'll  fit  i'the  midfi: : 
Be  large  in  mirth ;  anon,  we'll  drink  a  meafure 
The  table  round. — There's  blood  upon  thy  face. 

MuR.  'Tis  Banquo's  then. 

Macb.  'Tis  better  thee  without,  than  he  within.^ 
Is  he  defpatch'd  ? 

MuR.  My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut ;  that  I  did  for 
him. 

Macb.  Thou  art  the  beft  o'the  cut-throats :  Yet 
he's  good. 


A  Jiate  appears  to  have  been  a  royal  chair  with  a  canopy  over 
it.     So,  in  King  Henry  IF.   P.  I  : 

"  This  chair  {hall  be  my  fiate." 

Again,  in  Sir  T.  Herbert's  Memoirs  of  Charles  I :  "  — where 
being  /t'/,  the  king  under  a  Jiate,"  &c.  Again,  in  The  View  of 
France,  1598  :  "  — efpying  die  chayre  not  to  ftand  well  under 
the  Jlate,  he  mended  it  handfomely  himfelf."     Malone, 

^  'Tis  letter  thee  without,  than  he  within,]  The  fenfe  re- 
quires that  this  palFage  fliould  be  read  thus  : 

'Tis  better  thee  without,  than  him  within. 

That  is,  /  aju  better  pleafed  that  the  blood  of  Banquo  fhould 
be  on  thy  face  than  in  his  body. 

The  author  might  mean,  It  is  better  that  Banquo's  blood  were 
on  thy  face,  than  he  in  this  room.  Expreffions  thus  imperfe6t 
are  common  in  his  works.     Johnson, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  laft  was  the  author's  meaning, 

Malone. 
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That  did  the  like  for  Fleance  :  if  thou  didft  it, 
Thou  art  the  nonpareil. 

MuR.  Moil  royal  fir, 

Fleance  is  Tcap'd. 

Macb.  Then  comes  my  fit  again :  I  had  elfe  been 
perfect ; 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock ; 
As  broad,  and  general,  as  the  cafing  air  : 
But  now,  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in 
To  faucy  doubts  and  fears.     But  Banquo's  fafe  ? 

MuR.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  fafe  in  a  ditch  he  bides. 
With  twenty  trenched  gafhes  ^  on  his  head ; 
The  leaft  a  death  to  nature. 

Macb.  Thanks  for  that : 

There  the  grown  ferpent  lies ;  the  worm,^  that's  fled. 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed. 
No  teeth   for  the  prefent. — Get  thee  gone ;    to- 
morrow 
We'll  hear,  ourfelves  again.  \_Exit  Murderer. 

Lady  M.  My  royal  lord. 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer :  the  feall  is  fold,9 


'  trenched  g-c/7?w — ]     Trancher,    to  cut.    Fr.     So^  in 

Arden  of  Feverjham,  15Q2  : 

"  Is  deeply  trenched  on  my  blafliing  brow." 
Again,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona : 

" like  a  figure 

"  Trenched  in  ice."     Steevens. 

^  the  worm,]     This  term,  in  our  author's  time,  was  ap- 
plied to  all  of  the  ferpent  kind.     Malone. 

'  the  feafi  is  fold,  &c.'\     Mr.  Pope  reads  : — the  feaji 

is  cold, — and  not  without  plaufibility.     Such  another  phrafe  oc- 
curs in  The  EULr  Brother  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

"  You  muft  be  welcome  too  : — the  feaft  is  fat  elfe." 

But   the  fame   exprelhon  as  Shakfpeare's  is  found   in  The 
Romaunt  of  the  Rofe  : 
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That  is  not  often  vouch'd,  while  'tis  a  makings, 
'Tis  given  with  welcome :    To  feed,  were  bcfl  at 

home ; 
From  thence,  the  fauce  to  meat  is  ceremony  • 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

Macb.  Sweet  remembrancer  ! — 

Now,  good  digeflion  wait  on  appetite,^ 
And  health  on  both  ! 

Len.  May  it  pleafe  your  highnefs  fit  ? 

[The  Ghoft  of  Banquo  rifesy-  and  Jits  in 
Macbeth's  j&/ace. 

Macb.  Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honour 
roof'd, 
Were  the  grac'd  perfon  of  our  Banquo  prefent ; 
Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindnefs. 
Than  pity  for  mifchance  !  ^ 


"  Good  dede  done  through  praiere, 

"  Is  fold  and  bought  to  dere."     Steevens. 

The  meaning  is, — That  which  is  not  given  cheerfully,  cannot 
be  called  a  gift,  it  is  fomething  that  muft  be  paid  for. 

Johnson. 

It  is  flill  common  to  fay,  that  we  pay  dear  for  an  entertain- 
ment, if  the  circumflances  attending  tlie  participation  of  it  prove 
irkfome  to  us.     Henley. 

^  Now,  good  digeftioh  wait  on  appetite,']  So,  in  King 
Henry  VIII: 

"  A  good  digeftion  to  you  all."     Steevens. 

^  The  Ghofi  of  Banquo  rifes,']  This  circumftance  of  Banquo's 
ghoji  feems  to  be  alluded  to  in  The  Puritan,  firft  printed  in 
1607,  and  ridiculoufly  afcribed  to  Shakfpeare  :  "  We'll  ha'  the 
ghnjt  i'  th'  white  llieet  fit  at  upper  end  0   tli  table."     Farmer. 

^  Than  pity  for  vjifchance !]  This  is  one  of  Shakfpeare's 
touches  of  nature.  Macbeth,  by  thefe  words,  difcovers  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  guilt ;  and  this  circumftance  could  not  fail  to  be 
recollefted  by  a  nice  obferver  on  the  alfaifination  of  Banquo 
being  publickJy  known.   Not  being  yet  rendered  fufficiently  cal- 
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RossE.  His  abfence,  fir, 

Lays  blame  upon  his  promife.    Pleafe  it  your  high- 

nefs 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ? 

Mjcb.  The  table's  full. 

Len.  Here's  a  place  refervM,  fir. 

Mjcb.  Where  ? 

Len»  Here,  my  lord  .4   What  is't  that 

moves  your  highnefs  ? 

Macs.  Which  of  you  have  done  this  ? 

Lords.  What,  my  good  lord  ? 

Macb.  Thou  canfi:  not  fay,  I  did  it :  never  fhake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

Rosse.  Gentlemen,  rife ;  his  .highnefs  is  not  well. 

Lady  M.  Sit,  worthy  friends  : — my  lord  is  often 
thus, 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth :   'pray  you,  keep 
feat: 


lous  by  "  hard  ufe,"  Macbeth  betrays  himfelf  (as  Mr.  Whateley 
has  obferved)  "  by  an  over-a6ted  regard  for  Banquo,  of  whofe 
abfence  from  the  feaft  he  affefts  to  complain,  that  he  may  not 
be  fafpe6ted  of  knowing  the  caufe,  though  at  the  fame  time  he 
very  unguardedly  drops  an  allufion  to  that  caufe."     Malone. 

Thefe  words  do  not  feem  to  convey  any  confcioufnefs  of  guilt 
on  the  part  of  Macbeth,  or  allufion  to  Banquo's  murder,  as  Mr. 
Whateley  fuppofes.  Macbeth  only  means  to  fay — "  I  have 
more  caufe  to  accufe  him  of  unkindnefs  for  his  abfence,  than  to 
pity  him  for  any  accident  or  mifchance  that  may  have  occa- 
lioned  it."     Douce. 

*  Here,  viy  lord.  &c.]  The  old  copy — my  good  lord ;  an 
interpolation  that  fpoils  the  metre.  The  compofitor's  eye  had 
caught — good  from  the  next  fpeech  but  one.     Steevens. 

Vol.  X.  N 
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The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought  5 
He  will  again  be  well :  If  much  you  note  him, 
You  fhall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  paffion  ;  ^ 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not. — Are  you  a  man  ? 

Macb.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  devil. 

Lady  M.  O  proper  fluff !  ? 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear : 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  faid. 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     O,  thefe  fiaws,  and  ftarts, 
(Impoftors  to  true  fear,)  would  well  become  '^ 

'  — —  upon  a  thought—]  i.e.  as  fpeedily  as  thought  can  be 
exerted.  So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I :  "  — and,  with  a  thought, 
ieven  of  the  eleven  1  pay'd."     Again,  in  Hamlet : 

" as  fwift 

"  As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love,"    Steevens. 

*  — —  extend  his  pajjion  ;]  Prolong  his  fufFering  j  make  his 
fit  longer.     Johnson. 

'  0  proper  Jluffl^  This  fpeech  is  rather  too  long  for  the 
circumftances  in  which  it  is  fpoken.  It  had  begun  better  at— • 
Shame  itfelf!     Johnson. 

Surely  it  required  more  than  a  few  words,  to  argue  Macbeth 
out  of  the  horror  that  pofleffed  him.     M,  Mason. 

*  O,  thefe  flaws,  andjtarts, 

(Impoftors  to  true  fear,)  would  well  hecome  &c.]  i.  e.  thefe 
flaws  and  ftarts,  as  they  are  indications  of  your  needlefs  fears, 
are  the  imitators  or  impoftors  only  of  thofe  which  arife  from  a 
fear  well  grounded.     Warburton. 

Flaws  are  fudden  gufts.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Coriolanus : 

"  Like  a  great  fea-mark,  ftanding  every  flaw.'' 

Steevens. 
Again,  in  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  Gufts  and  foul  flaws  to  herdmen  and  to  herds." 

Malone. 
Impoftors  to  true  fear,  mean  impoftors  when  compared  with 
true  fear.     Such  is  the  force  of  the  prepofiition  to  in  this  place. 

M.  Mason, 
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A  woman's  flory,  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoriz'd  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itfelf ! 
Why  do  you  make  fuch  faces  ?  When  all's  done. 
You  look  but  on  a  ftool. 

Macb.  Pr'ythee,  fee  there  I  behold !  look !  lo ! 

how  fay  you  ? 

Why,  what  care  I  ?  If  thou  canfl  nod,  fpeak  too.— 
If  charnel-houfes,  and  our  graves,  muft  fend 
Thofe  that  we  bury,  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites. 9  [Ghoji  difappears. 

Lady  M.         What !  quite  unmann'd  in  folly  ?  * 

Macs.  If  I  ftand  here,  I  faw  him. 

Lady  M.  Fye,  for  fhame  I 

Macs.    Blood   hath  been  fhed  ere  now,    i'the 
olden  time,^ 

So,  in  King  Henry  VIII :  "  Fetch  me  a  dozen  crab-tree 
ftaves,  and  ftrong  ones ;  thefe  are  but  fwitches  to  them." 

Steevens. 
To  may  be  ufed  for  of.     In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 
we  have  an  expreffion  refembling  this : 

"  Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend."     Malone. 

'  Shall  he  the  maws  of  kites.']  The  fame  thought  occurs  in 
Spenfer's  Fairy  Quee?i,  B.  II.  c.  viii : 

"  Be  not  entombed  in  the  raven  or  the  kight." 
Thus  alfo, — inter  nuhes  tenehrqfque  Lycophronis  atri,  v.  413: 

"'  XloKXaiv  yap  iv  (ritxd.yxyoia-i  rvi/.^£v^r^(T£rcx,i 

"  N^pjQ^jioj;  icrpoj'."     Steevens. 

"  In  fplendidiflimum  quemque  captivum,  non  fine  verborum 
contumelia,  faeviit :  ut  quidem  uni  fuppliciter  ye/iM//?^rara  pre- 
canti  refpondiffe  dicatur,  jam  ifiam  in  volucrum  fore  pote/iu' 
tem."     Sueton.  in  Auguft.  13.     Malone. 

*  JVhat!  quite  unmannd  in  folly  ?]  Would  not  this  queftlon 
be  forcible  enough  without  the  two  lall  words,  whicli  overflow 
the  metre,  and  confcquently  may  be  fulpefted  as  interpolations  ? 

Steevens. 

*  i'the  olden  time,']     Mr.  M.  Mafon  propofes  to  read— 

"  i\xe  golden  time,"  meaning  the  golden  age :  but  the  ancient 
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Ere  human  llatute  purg'd  the  gentle  weal ;  3 
Ay,  and  lince  too,  murders  have  been  perform'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear :  the  times  have  been. 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die. 
And  there  an  end  :  but  now,  they  rife  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns, 
And  pufh  us  from  our  ftools :  This  is  more  flrange 
Than  fuch  a  murder  is. 

Ladt  M.  My  worthy  lord, 

Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Macs.  I  do  forget : — 

Do  not  mufe  at  me,^  my  moft  worthy  friends ; 
I  have  a  flrange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  thofe  that  know  me.     Come,  love  and  health 
to  all ; 


reading  may  be  juftified  by  Holinfhedj  who^  fpeaking  of  the 
Witches,  fays,  they  "  refembled  creatures  of  the  elder  world  j'' 
and  in  Twelfth- Night  we  have — 

" dallies  Avith  the  innocence  of  love, 

"  Like  the  old  age." 
Again,  in   Thyjiorie  of  Jacob  and  his  twelve  Sones,  bl.  1. 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  : 

"  Of  dedes  done  in  the  olde  tyme" 
Again,  in  our  Liturgy — "  and  in  the  old  time  before  them." 

Stefvens. 

^  Ere  human  Jiatute  purgd  the  gentle  weal ;]  The  gentle 
weal,  is,  the  peaceable  community,  the  ftate  made  quiet  and  fafe 
by  human  fiatutes. 

"  MoLlia  fecurce  peragebant  otia  gentes"     Johnson. 

In  my  opinion  it  means  "  That  ftate  of  innocence  which  did 
not  require  the  aid  of  human  laws  to  render  it  quiet  and  fecure." 

M,  Mason. 

*  Do  ?iot  mufe  at  me,"]  To  7n?(Je  anciently  fignified  to  wonder, 
to  be  in  amaze.     So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  IL  Aft  IV: 

"  I  miife,  you  make  lb  flight  a  queftion." 
Again,  in  All 's  well  that  ends  ivell : 

"  And  rather  mufe,  than  alk,  why  I  entreat  you." 

Steevens. 
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Then  I'll  fit  clown: Give  me  fome  wine,  fill 

full  : 

I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 

Ghoji  rifes. 

And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  mifs ; 
Would  he  were  here  !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thir{i:,5 
And  all  to  all.^ 

Lords.  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

Macs.   Avaunt  !    and  quit  my  fight  !    Let  the 
earth  hide  thee  ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowlefs,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hafi:  no  fpeculation  in  thofe  eyes? 
Which  thou  doft  glare  with  ! 

Lady  M.  Think  of  this,  good  peers, 

But  as  a  thing  of  cuftom  :  'tis  no  other ; 
Only  it  fpoils  the  pleafure  of  the  time. 

Macs.  What  man  dare,  I  dare: 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Ruffian  bear, 

^  to  all,   and  him,  we  thirft,]     We  thirjl,  I  fuppofe, 

means  we  defire  to  drink.     So,  in  Julius  Ccefar,  Caflius  fays, 
when  Brutus  diinks  to  him,  to  bury  all  unkindnefs — 

"  My  heart  is  thirjiy  for  that  noble  pledge."  M.  Mason. 

^  And  all  to  all."]    i.  e.  all  good  wifhes  to  all ;  fuch  as  he  had 
named  above,  love,  health,  and  joy.     Warburton. 

I  once  thought  it  fhould  be  hail  to  all,  but  I  now  think  that 
the  prefent  jeading  is  right.     Johnson. 

Timon  ufes  nearly  the  fame  expreflion  to  his  guefts.  Aft  I : 
*' All  to  you.'" 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VIII.  more  intelligibly  : 
"  And  to  you  all  good  health."     Steevens. 

^  ■  no  fpeculation  in  thofe  eyes — ]      So,    in  the  115th 

Pfalm :  "  —eyes  have  they,  but  fee  not."    Steevens, 
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The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger,^ 
Take  any  fhape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble  :  Or,  be  alive  again, 
And  dare  me  to  the  defer t  with  thy  Iword ; 
If  trembling  I  inhibit  9  thee,  proteft  me 

*  —  the  Hyrcan  tiger,']  Theobald  choofes  to  read,  in  oppo- 

lition  to  the  old  copy — Hyrcanian  tiger ;  but  the  alteration  was 
unneceflary,  as  Dr.  Philemon  Holland,  in  his  tranllation  of 
VYmys  Natural  Hijlory,  p.  122,  mentions  tlie  Hyrcawe  fea. 

TOLLET. 

Alteration  certainly  might  be  fpared  :  in  Riche's  Second  Pari 
of  Simonides,  4to.  1584,  fign.  C  1,  we  have- — "  Contrariewife 
thefe  fouldiers,  like  to  Hircan  tygers,  revenge  themfelves  on 
their  own  bowelles  ;  fome  parricides,  fome  fratricides,  all  homi- 
cides."    Reed. 

Sir  William  D'Avenant  unnecefTarily  altered  this  to  Hircanian 
tiger,  which  was  followed  by  Theobald,  and  others,  Hircan 
tigers  are  mentioned  by  Daniel,  our  author's  contemporary,  in 
his  Sonnets,   1504  : 

" reftore  thy  fierce  and  cruel  mind 

*'  To  Hircan  tygers,  and  to  ruthlefs  beares."    Malone. 

'  If  trembling  I  inhibit — ]  Inhabit  is  the  original  reading, 
which  Mr.  Pope  changed  to  inhibit,  which  inhibit  Dr.  War- 
burton  interprets  refitfe.  The  old  reading  may  ftand,  at  leaft  as 
well  as  the  emendation.     Johnson. 

Inhibit  feems  rnore  likely  to  have  been  the  poet's  own  word, 
as  he  ufcs  it  frequently  in  the  fenfe  required  in  this  paffage. 
Othello,  Aa  I.  fc.  vii : 

" a  praftifer 

"  Of  arts  inhibited.'' 
Hamlet,  A6t  II.  ic.  vi : 

"  I  think  tlieir  inhibition  comes  of  the  late  innovation," 
To  inhibit  is  to  forbid.     Steevens. 

I  have  not  tjie  leaft  doubt  that  "  inhibit  thee,"  is  the  true 
reading.  In  All's  well  that  ends  well,  we  find,  in  the  fecond, 
and  all  the  fubfequent  folios — "  which  is  the  moft  inhabited  fin 
pf  the  canon,"  inftead  of  i?ihibited. 

The  fame  error  is  found  in  Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  4to. 
I6l8,  p.  772:  "  Alfo  Robert  Fabian  writeth,  that  in  the  year 
1506,  the  one  and  twentieth  of  Hear)'  the  Seventh,  the  faid 
ftew-houfes  in  Soutliwarke  were  for  a  fealon  inhabited,  and  the 
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The  baby  of  a  girl.     Hence,  horrible  (liadow  ! 

[Ghoft  difappears. 

doores  clofed  up,  but  it  was  not  long,  faith  he,  ere  the  houfes 
there  were  let  open  again,  lb  many  as  were  permitted." — ^The 
paflage  is  not  in  the  printed  copy  of  Fabian,  but  that  writer  left 
in  manufcript  a  continuation  of  his  Chrovicle  from  the  acceflion 
of  King  Henry  VII.  to  near  the  time  of  his  own  death,  (1512,) 
which  was  in  Stowe's  poffeflion  in  the  year  1000,  but  I  believe 
is  now  loll. 

By  the  other  flight  but  happy  emendation,  the  reading  thee 
inllead  of  then,  which  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Stcevens,  and  to 
which  I  have  paid  the  refpeft  that  it  deferved,  by  giving  it  a 
place  in  my  text,  this  palfage  is  rendered  clear  and  eafy. 

Mr.  Steevens's  corre6tion  is  llrongly  fupported  by  the  pundua- 
tion  of  the  old  copy,  where  the  line  Hands — If  trembling  I  in- 
habit then,  proteft  &c.  and  not — If  trembling  I  inhabit,  then 
proteft  &c.  In  our  author's  King  Richard  U.  we  have  nearly 
the  fame  thought : 

"  If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 

"  I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wildernefs."     Malone. 

Inhabit  is  the  original  reading ;  aiid  it  needs  no  alteration. 
The  obvious  meaning  is — Should  you  challenge  me  to  encounter 
you  in  the  defert,  and  I,  through  fear,  remain  trembling  in  my 
callle,  then  proteft  me,  &c.  Shakfpeare  here  ufes  the  verb 
inhabit  in  a  neutral  fenfe,  to  exprefs  continuance  in  a  given 
Jituation  ;  and  Milton  has  employed  it  in  a  fimilar  manner  : 
"  Meanwhile  inhabit  lax,  ye  powers  of  heaven  !" 

Henley. 

To  inhabit,  a  verb  neuter,  may  undoubtedly  have  a  meaning 
like  that  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Henley.  Thus,  in  Js  you  like  it : 
"O  knowledge  \\\-inhabited !  worfe  than  Jove  in  a  tliatched 
houfe  !"  Inhabited,  in  this  inftance,  can  have  no  other  mean- 
ing than  lodged. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  impoflible,  that  by  inhabit,  our  author 
capricioully  rae,3.ni—ftay  within  doors. — If,  when  you  have 
challenged  me  to  the  defert,  I  fculk  in  my  houfe,  do  not  heli- 
tate  to  proteft  my  cowardice.     Steevens. 

The  reading — "  If  trembling  I  inhibit" — and  the  explanation 
of  it,-  derives  fome  fupport  from  Macbeth's  laft  words — 

"  And  damn'd  be  him  that  firft  cries,  hold !  enough  !'* 

I  cannot  reconcile  myfelf  to  Henley's  or  Steevens's  explana- 
tion of  inhabit.    M.  Mason. 
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Unreal  mockery/  hence  ! — Why,  fo ; — being  gone, 
I  am  a  man  again. — Pray  you,  fit  ftill. 

Ladt  M.  You  have  difplac'd  the  mirth,  broke 
the  good  meeting, 
With  moft  admir'd  diforder. 

Macb.  Can  fuch  things  be, 

And  overcome  us  like  a  fummer's  cloud. 
Without   our   fpecial   wonder  ?  ^     You   make   me 

firange 
Even  to  the  difpolition  that  I  owe,3 

^  i[77?rea/ mockeiy,]  i.e.  unfubjiantial  pageant,  as  our  au- 
thor calls  the  vifion  in  The  Tempejt ;  or  the  picture  in  J'imon  of 
Athens,  "  — a  mocking  of  tlie  life."     Steevens. 

^  Can  fuch  things  he, 
And  overcome  us  like  a  fummer's  cloud. 
Without  our  fpecial  wonder  9'\     The  meaning  is,  can  lucb 
wonders  as  thefe  pafs  over  us  without  wonder,  as  a  cafual  fum- 
mer  cloud  paffes  over  us  ?     Johnson. 

No  inftance  is  given  of  this  fenfe  of  tlie  word  overcome, 
which  has  caufed  all  the  difficulty ;  it  is,  however,  to  be  found 
in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  III.  c.  vii.  ft.  4  : 

" -A  little  valley  — 

"  All  covered  with  thick  woods,  that  quite  it  overcame." 

Farmer. 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  fifteenth  Iliad : 

" his  eyes  were  overcome 

"  With  fervour,  and  refembled  flames ; — " 
Again,  in  the  fourth  J/iac^.- 

"  So  (after  Diomed)  the  field  was  overcome 

"  With  thick  impreflions  of  the  Qreeks ; — "  Steevens, 

Again,  in  Marie  Magdalene's  Repentaunce,  \56y  : 

"  With  blode  overcome  •\yere  both  his  eyen."     Malone. 

^  ^You  make  me  ^firange 

Even  to  the  difpojition  that  J  owe,']  Which,  in  plain  Englifh, 
is  only  :    You  make  mejuji  mad.     Warburton. 

You  produce  In  me  an  alienation  of  mind  ;  which  is  probably 
the  expreffion  which  our  author  intended  to  paraphrafe. 

Johnson. 
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When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  fiich  fights, 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks. 
When  mine  are  blanch'd  with  fear.4 


I  do  not  think  that  either  of  the  editors  has  very  fuccefsfully 
explained  this  paflage,  which  leems  to  mean, — You  prove  to  me 
that  I  am  a  Jlranger  even  to  my  own  difpojilion,  when  I  per- 
ceive that  the  very  ohjeci  which  Jieals  the  colour  from  my  cheek, 
permits  it  to  remain  in  yours.  In  other  words, — You  prove  to 
me  how  falfe  an  opinion  1  have  hitherto  maintained  of  mu 
own  courage,  when  yours,  on  the  trial,  is  found  to  exceed,  it. 
A  thought  fomewhat  fimilar  occurs  in  The  Merry  IFives  of 
Windfor,  A6t  11.  fc.  i :  "  I'll  entertain  mylelf  like  one  I  am 
not  acquainted  withal."  Again,  in  Jll's  well  that  ends  well, 
A61  V  : 

" if  you  know 

**  That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourfelf." 

Steevens. 

The  meaning,  I  think,  is.  You  render  me  a  ftranger  to,  or 
forgetful  of,  that  hraxe.  difpofition  which  1  know  I poffefs ,  and 
make  me  fancy  myfelf  a  coward,  when  I  perceive  that  I  am 
terrified  by  a  fight  which  has  not  in  the  leaft  alarmed  you.  A 
palTage  in  As  you  like  it  may  prove  the  befi:  comment  on  that 
before  us : 

"  If  with  myfelf  I  hold  intelligence, 

"  Or  have  acquaintance  with  my  own  defires — ." 

So  Macbeth  fays,  he  has  no  longer  acquainlance  with  his 
own  hrave  difpofition  of  mind  :  His  wife's  fuperior  fortitude 
makes  him  as  ignorant  of  his  own  courage  as  a  ftranger  might 
be  fuppofed  to  be,     Malone. 

I  believe  it  only  means,  you  make  me  amazed.     The  word 

Jlrange  was  then  ufed  in  this  fenfe.     So,    in   The  Hiftorij  of 

Jack  of  Newherry  :  "  I  jefl:  not,  faid  Ihe  ;  for  I  mean  it  fliall 

be  J  and  ^dinA.  not  fir  an  gely,  but  remember  that  you  promifed 

me,"  &:c.     Reed. 

*  are  blanch'd  ivith   fear.']     i.  e.    turned   pale,    as  in 

Webfter's  Dutch ifs  of  Malfy',   l623  : 
"  Thou  dofl:  blanch  mifchief, 
"  Doft  make  it  white."     Steevens. 


The  old  copy  reads — is  blanch'd.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  corredcd 
this  paflage  in  the  wrong  place,  by  reading — cheek ;  in  which 
he  has  been  followed  by  the  fubfequent  editors.  His  corredion 
gives,  perhaps,  a  more  elegant  text,  but  not  the  text  of  Shak- 


180  MACBETH. 

RassE.  What  fights,  my  lord  ? 

Lady  M.  I  pray  you,  fpeak  not ;  he  grows  worfe 
and  worfe ; 
Queftion  enrages  him  :  at  once,  good  night : — 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
But  go  at  once. 

Len.  Good  night,  and  better  health 

Attend  his  majefty  ! 

Lady  M.  A  kind  good  night  to  all !  5 

\_Exeunt  Lords  and  Attendants. 

Macs.  It  will  have  blood  ;  they  fay,  blood  will 
have  blood  :  ^ 


fpearc.  The  alteration  now  made  is  only  that  which  every  edi- 
tor has  been  obliged  to  make  in  almoft  every  page  of  thefe  plays. 
- — In  this  very  fcene  the  old  copy  has  "  — the  times  has  been," 
&c.  Perhaps  it  may  be  faid  that  mine  refers  to  niby,  and  that 
therefore  no  change  is  necclTary.     But  this  feems  very  harfli. 

Malonb. 

5  A  kind  good  night  to  all .']  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
redundant  and  valuelefs  fyllables — a  kind,  are  a  play-hoilfe  in- 
terpolation.    Steevens. 

^  It  will  have  blood;  they  fay,  blood  will  have  blood  :]  So, 
in  The  Mirror  of  Magiftraics,  p.  118  : 

"  Take  heede,  ye  princes,  by  examples  paft, 
"  Bloud  will  have  bloud,  eyther  at  firft  or  laft." 

Henderson. 
I  would  thus  point  the  palfage  : 

It  icill  have  blood  ;   they  fay,   blood  will  have  blood. 
As  n  confirmation  of  the  reading,  I  would  add  the  following 
authority  : 

"  Blood  afketh  blood,  and  death  mufl:  death  requite." 

Ferrcx  and  Porrex,  A6t  IV.  fc.  ii.     Wh alley. 

I  have  followed  Mr.  Whalley's  pun6hiation,  inftead  of  placing 
the  femicolon  after — fay- 

The  fame  words  occur  in  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  1504  : 

"  Bloud  will  have  bloud,  foul  murther  fcape  no  fcourge." 

Steevens. 
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Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to 

fpeak ;  7 
Augurs,  and  underftood  relations/  have 
By  magot-pies,    and  choughs,  and;  rooks,  brought 

forth 

7 and  trees  to  fpeak  ■,~\     Alluding  perhaps  to  the 

vocal  tree  which  (See  the  third  Book  of  the  yEneid)  revealed 
the  murder  of  Polydorus.     Steevens. 

'  AugurSy  and  underjiood  relations,  &c,]  By  the  word  re- 
lation is  underftood  tlie  connection  of  effefts  with  caufes  ;  to 
under/land  relations  as  an  augur,  is  to  know  how  thofe  things 
relate  to  each  other,  which  have  no  viiible  combination  or  de- 
pendence.    Johnson. 

Shakfpeare,  in  his  licentious  way,  by  relations,  might  only 
mean  languages ;  i.  e.  the  language  of  birds.     Warburton. 

The  old  copy  has  the  paifage  thus  : 

Augures,  and  underjiood  relations,  have 
By  maggot-pies  and  choughs,  &c. 
The  modern  editors  have  read  : 

Augurs  that  underiland  relations,  have 
By  m.agpies  and  by  choughs,  &c. 
Perhaps  we  (hould  read,  auguries,    i.  e.  prognoftications  by 
means  of  omens  and  prodigies.     Thefe,  together  with  the  con- 
nexion of  etfetls  with  caufes,  being  underftood,  (fays  he,)  have 
been  inftrumental  in  divulging  the  moft  fecret  murders. 

In  Cotgrave's  DiStionary ,  a  magpie  is  called  magatapie.     So, 
in  The  Night-Raven,  a  Satirical  Colle6tion  &c. 
"  I  neither  tattle  with  iack~daw, 
"  Or  Maggot-pye  on  thatch 'd  houfe  ftraw." 
Magot-pie  is  the  original  name  of  tlie  bird  ;   Magot  being  the 
farniliar  appellation  given  to  pies,  as  we  fay  Roiin  to  a  redbreaft, 
Tom  to  a  titmoufe,  Philip  to  a  fparrow,  &c.     The  modern  mag 
is  the  abbreviation  of  the  ancient  Magot,  a  word  which  we  had 
from  the  French.     Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens  rightly  reftores  Magot-pies.  In  Minfheu's 
Guide  to  the  Tongues,  I617,  we  meet  with  a  maggatapie :  and 
Middleton,  in  his  More  DiJJemhlers  bejide  Women,  fays  :  "  He 
calls  her  magot  0'  pie.'"     Farmer. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  ought  to  read  : 
Augurs  that  underjiood  relations,  &c. 
which,  by  a  very  flight  alteration,  removes  every  difficulty. 

M.  Mason* 
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The  fecret'fl  man  of  blood.9 — What  is  the  night  ? 

Lady  M.  Ahnoil  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is 
which. 

Macb.  How  fay'fl  thou,  that  Macduff  denies  his 
perfon, 
At  our  great  bidding  ? ' 

and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought  forth 


The  fecret'Ji  man  of  blood.']  The  inquifitive  reader  will 
find  fuch  a  ftory  in  Thomas  Lupton's  Thoufand  notable  Things, 
&c.  4to,  bl.l.  no  date,  p.  IOO5  and  in  Goulart's  ^(i7«i?-a^/e  Hif- 
tories,  &c.  p.  425,  4to.  I607.     Steevens. 

^  Hoivfayfl  thou,  &c.]  Macbeth  here  aiks  a  queftion^  which 
the  recolleftion  of  a  moment  enables  him  to  anfwer.  Of  this 
forgetfulnefs,  natural  to  a  mind  opprefled,  there  is  a  beautiful 
inftance  in  the  facred  fong  of  Deborah  and  Barak :  "  She  ajked 
her  wife  women  coiinfd;  yea,  flie  returned  anfwer  to  herjelf" 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  interpretation  of  this  palfage  has,  however, 
taught  me  diffidence  of  my  own.  He  fuppofes,  and  riot  with- 
out fufficient  reafon,  that  "  what  Macbeth  means  to  fay,  is  this  : 
What  do  you  think  of  this  circumjiance,  that  Macduff'  denies 
to  come  at  our  great  bidding  ?  What  do  you  infer  from  thence? 
What  is  your  opinion  of  the  matter?'" 

So,  in  Othello,  when  the  Duke  is  informed  that  the  Turkifh 
fleet  was  making  for  Rhodes,  which  he  fuppofed  to  have  been 
bound  for  Cyprus,  he  fays — 

"  How  fay  you  by  this  change  ?" 
That  is,  what  do  you  think  of  it? 

In  The  Coxcomb,  Antonio  fays  to  Maria — 

"  Sweetheart,  how  fay  you  by  this  gentleman  ? 
"  He  will  away  at  midnight." 
Again,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Speed  fays — 

"  But  Launce,  how  fay  ft  thou,  that  my  mailer  is  become  a 
notable  lover  ?" 

Again,  Macbetli,  in  his  addrefs  to  his  wife,  on  the  firll  ap- 
pearance of  Banquo's  ghoft,  ufes  the  fame  form  of  words  : 
" behold  !  look  !  lo  !   how  fay  you  ?" 

The  circumftailce,  however,  on  which  this  queftion  is  founded^ 
took  its  rife  from  the  old  hiftory.  Macbeth  fent  to  Macduff  to 
aflift  in  building  the  cattle  of  Dunfmane.  Macduff  fent  work- 
men, &c.  but  did  not  choofe  to  truft  his  perfon  in  the  tyrant's 
power.     From  that  time  he  refolved  on  his  death.    Steevens. 
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Lady  M.  Did  you  fend  to  him,  (ir  ? 

Macs.  I  hear  it  by  the  way ;  but  I  will  fend  : 
There's  not  a  one  of  theni,^  but  in  his  houfe 
I  keep  a  fervant  fee'd.     I  will  to-morrow, 
(Betimes  I  will,)  unto  the  weird  fifters :  ^ 
More  fhall  they  fpeak ;  for  now  I  am  bent  to  know. 
By  the  worft  means,  the  worft  :  for  mine  own  good. 
All  caufes  fhall  give  way  ;  I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  fo  far,  that,  fhould  I  wade  no  more. 
Returning  we're  as  tedious  as  go  o'er :  4 
Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand ; 
Which  mufl  be  a6led,  ere  they  may  be  fcann'd.5 

*  There  s  not  a  one  of  them,']  A  one  of  them,  however  un- 
couth the  phrafe,  lignifies  an  individual.  Chaucer  frequently 
prefixes  the  article  a  to  nouns  of  number.  See  Squieres  Tale 
10,697  : 

'^  And  up  they  rifen,  wel  a  ten  or  twelve." 
In  Allumazar,  l6l4,  the  fame  expreffion  occurs :  "  Not 
a  one  fhakes  his  tail,  but  I  figh  out  a  palfion,"  Theobald  would 
read  thane  ;  and  might  have  found  his  propofed  emendation  in 
D'Avenant's  alteration  of  Macbeth,  iQjA.  This  avowal  of  the 
tyrant  is  authorized  by  Holinllied :  "  He  had  in  every  noble- 
man's houfe  one  flie  fellow  or  other  in  fee  with  him  to  reveale 
all,"  &c.     Steevens. 

^  {Betimes  I  will,)  \xnto  the  weird  Jijlers ;]  The  ancient 
copy  reads'^ 

And  letirnes  I  will  to  the  weird  Jijiers. 

They  whofe  ears  are  familiarized  to  difcord,  may  perhaps 
obje6t  to  my  omiffion  of  the  firft  word,  and  my  fupplement  to 
the  fifth.     Steevens. 

*  — — /  am  in  Hood 

Stept  in  fo  far,  that,  Jhould  I  ivade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  oer:]     This  idea  is  bor- 
rowed by  Dryden,  in  his  CEdipus,  Aft  IV  : 

" 1  have  already  paft 

"  The  middle  of  the  llreara  ;  and  to  return 
"  Seems  greater  labour,  tlian  to  venture  o'er." 

Steevens. 
^  — —  be  fcann'd.]    To  fcan  is  to  examine  nicely.     Thus,  in 
Hamlet : 
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Ladt  M.  You  lack  the  feafon  of  all  natures, 
fleep.^ 

Macb.  ComCj  we'll  to  fleep:    My  ftrange  and 
felf-abufe 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  ufe : — 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.'  [Ecceunf. 

" fo  he  goes  to  heaven, 

"  And  fo  am  I  reveng'd :  That  wotdd  be  fcarnid." 

Steevens. 
**  You  lack  the  feafon  of  all  natures,  Jleep.']     I  take   tlie 
meaning  to  be.   You  want  Jleep,  which  feafons,  or  gives  the 
reliih  to,  all  nature.    "  Jndiget  Jomni  vitce  condimenti," 

Johnson. 
This  word  is  often  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by  our  author.  So,  in 
Alts  well  that  ends  well :  "  'Tis  the  beft  brine  a  maiden  can 
Jeafon  her  praife  in,"  Again,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
where,  as  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  word  is  ufed  as  a  fub- 
ftantive  : 

*'  And  fait  too  little,  which  may  feafon  give 
"  To  her  foul  tainted  flefh." 
An  anonymous  correfpondent  thinks  the  meaning  is,  "  You 
ftand  in  need  of  the  time  or  feafon  of  fleep,  which  all  natures 
require."     Malone. 

'  We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.]  The  editions  before  Theobald 
read — 

Were  hut  young  indeed.     Johnson. 

The  meaning  is  not  ill  explained  by  a  line  in  King  Henry  VL 
P.  Ill :  We  are  not,  Macbeth  would  fay, 

"  Made  impudent  witli  ufe  of  evil  deeds/' 
or,  we  are  not  yet  (as  Romeo  exprelfes  it)  "  old  murderers." 
I'heobald's  amendment  may  be  countenanced  by  a  paffage  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra :  "  Not  in  deed,  madam,  for  I  can  do 
nothing." 

Again,  in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  the  eleventh  Book  of  the 
Iliad,  fol.  edit.  p.  146. 

"  And  would  not  be  the  firft  in  name,  unlefle  the  firft 
in  deed." 
Again,   in  Hamlet : 

"  To  fliow  yourfelf  in  deed  your  father's  fon 
"  More  than  in  words." 
The  initiate  fear,  is  the  fear  that  always  attends  the  firft 
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SCENE    V. 

The  Heath. 

Thunder.     Enter  Hecate,^  meeting  the  Three 
Witches. 

1  Witch.  Why,  how  now,  Hecate  ?  ?  you  look 
angerly. 

initiation  Into  guilt,  before  the  mind  becomes  callous  and  infen- 
fible  by  frequent  repetition  of  it,  or  (as  the  poet  fays)  by  hard 
life.     Steevens. 

*  Enter  Hecate,']  Shakipeare  has  been  cenfured  for  intro- 
ducing Hecate  among  the  vulgar  witches,  and,  confequently, 
for  confounding  ancient  with  modern  fuperftitions.  He  has, 
however,  authority  for  giving  a  miftrefs  to  the  witches,  Delrio 
Difquif.  Mag.  Lib.  II,  quoeft.  g,  quotes  a  palTage  of  Apuleius, 
Lit},  de  AJino  aureo  :  "  de  quadam  Caupona,  regina  Sagarum." 
And  adds  further :  "  ut  fcias  etiam  tum  quafdam  ab  iis  hoc 
titulo  honoratas  "  In  confequence  of  this  information,  Ben 
Jonfon,  in  his  Mafque  of  Queens,  has  introduced  a  character 
which  he  calls  a  Dame,  who  prefides  at  the  meeting  of  tlte 
Witches : 

"  Sifters,  flay ;  we  want  our  dame." 

The  dame  accordingly  enters,  invefted  with  marks  of  fupe- 
riority,  and  the  reft  pay  an  implicit  obedience  to  her  commands^ 

Again,  in  A  true  Examination  and  Confejfion  of  Elizabeth 
Stile,  alias  Rockyngham,  ike.  15/9,  bl.  1.  Time  :  "  Further 
Ihe  faieth,  that  Mother  Seidre,  dwelling  in  tlie  almes  houfe^ 
was  the  maiftres  witche  of  all  the  refte,  and  Ihe  is  now  deade," 

Shakfpeare  is  therefore  blameable  only  for  calling  his  pre- 
fiding  charader  Hecate,  as  it  might  have  been  brought  on  with 
propriety  under  any  other  title  whatever.     Steevens, 

The  Gothic  and  Pagan  fiftions  wei-e  now  frequently  blended 
and  incorporated.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  floated  in  the  fuite  of 
Neptune  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Keniiworth  ;  Ariel  aflumes 
the  femblance  of  a  fea-nymph,  and  Hecate,  by  an  eafy  alTo- 
ciation,  conducts  the  rites  of  the  weird  lifters  in  Macbeth. 

T.  Wakton 
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Hec.  Have  I  not  reafori,  beldams,  as  you  are. 
Saucy,  and  overbold  ?  How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffick  with  Macbeth, 
In  riddles,  and  affairs  of  death  ; 
And  I,  the  miftrefs  of  your  charms. 
The  clofe  contriver  of  all  harms. 
Was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part. 
Or  fhow  the  glory  of  our  art  ? 
And,  which  is  worfe,  all  you  have  done 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  fon, 

Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  been  unjuftly  cenfured  for  intrc 
ducing  Hecate  among  the  modern  witches.  Scot's  Difcovery  of 
Witchcraft,  B.  III.  c.  ii.  and  c.  xvi.  and  B.  XII.  c.  iii,  men- 
tions it  as  the  common  opinion  of  all  writers,  that  witches  were 
fuppofed  to  have  nightly  "  meetings  with  Herodias,  and  the 
Pagan  gods,"  and  "  that  in  the  night-times  they  ride  abroad 
with  Diana,  the  goddefs  of  the  Pagans,"  &c. — ^Their  dame  or 
chief  leader  feems  always  to  have  been  an  old  Pagan,  as  *'  the 
Ladie  Sibylla,  Minerva,  or  Diana.''     Tollet. 

In  Jonfon's  Sad  Shepherd,  Aft  II.  {c.  iii.  Maudlin,  the  witch, 
(who  is  the  fpeaker,)  calls  Hecate  the  miftrefs  of  witches,  "  our 
Dame  Hecate  j"  which  has  efcaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Steevens 
and  Mr,  Toilet,  in  their  remarks  on  Shakfpeare's  being  cenfured 
for  introducing  Hecate  among  the  vulgar  witches.     Todd. 

^   JVhy,   how  now,  Hecate  ?]     Marlowe,   though  a  fcholar, 
has  likewife  ufed  the  word  Hecate,  as  a  diflyllable  : 
"  Plutoe's  blew  fire,  and  Hecat's  tree, 
"  With  magick  fpells  fo  compafs  thee." 

Dr.  Faujius.     Malonb. 

Mr.  Todd,  among  his  ingenious  notes  on  Covins,  has  pointed 
out  the  fame  illegitimate  pronunciation  in  The  Sad  Shepherd  of 
Ben  Jonfon,  Aft  II.  fc.  iii : 

''  ■         diat  very  night 

''  We  earth'd  her  in  tlie  fliades,  when  our  dame  Hecat 

"  Made  it  her  gaing  night  over  the  kirk-yard." 
Milton,  in  his  Comus,  has  likewife  taken  the  fame  liberty  : 

"  Stay  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair, 

"  Wherein  thou  rid'ft  with  Hecat,  and  befriend 

"  Us"  &c.     Steevens. 

Again,  in  King  Lear,  Aft  I.  fc.  i : 

"  The  myfleries  of  Hecate  and  the  night."     Reed. 
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Spiteful,  and  wrathful ;  who,  as  others  do. 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you.* 
But  make  amends  now :  Get  you  gone. 
And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron  * 

*  — -■ — for  a  wayward  /on. 
Spiteful,  and  wrathful ;  who,  as  others  Ao, 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you.']  Inequality  of  mea- 
fure,  (the  firft  of  thefe  Unes  beuig  a  foot  longer  than  the  fecond,) 
together  with  the  unneceflary  and  weak  comparifon — as  others 
do,  incline  me  to  regard  tlie  paflage  before  us  as  both  maittied 
and  interpolated.     Perhaps  it  originally  ran  thus  : 

for  a  wayward  f 071  i 

A  fpiteful  and  a  wrathful,  who 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 
But  the  repetition  of  the  article  a  being  cafually  omitted  by 
fome  tranfcriber  for  the  theatre,  the  verfe  became  too  ihort,  and 
a  freili  conclufion  to  it  was  fupplied  by  the  amanuenfis,  who 
overlooked  the  legitimate  rhyme  who,  when  he  copied  the  play 
for  publication. 

If  it  be  neceflary  to  exemplify  the  particular  phrafeology  in- 
troduced by  way  of  amendment,  the  following  line  in  Chaucer, 

"  A  frere  there  was,  a  wanton  and  a  mery  j" 
and  a  paflage  in  The  Witch,   by  Middleton,   will  fufficiently 
anfwer  that  purpofe : 

"  What  death  is't  you  defire  for  Almachildes  ? 
"  A  fudden,  and  a  fubtle." 
In  tliis  inftance,  the  repeated  article  a  is  alfo  placed  before 
two  adjectives  referring  to  a  fubftantive  in  the  preceding  line. 
See  alfo  The  Pafton  Letters,  Vol.  IV.  p.  155  :  "  Pray  God  fend 
us  a  good  world  and  a  peaceable."  Again,  in  our  author's  King 
Henry  IV:   "  A  good  portly  man,  i'faith,  and  a  corpulent." 

Again,  in  an  ancient  MS.  entitled  The  Boke  of  Huntyng,  that 
is  cleped  Mayfter  of  Game :  ""  It  [the  Boar]  is  a  prowde  beeft, 
a  feers,  and  a  perilous."     Steevens. 

-   ^  the  pit  of  Acheron — ]      Shakfpeare  feems  to  have 

thought  it  allowable  to  bellow  the  name  of  Acheron  on  any 
fountain,  lake,  or  pit,  through  which  there  was  vulgarly  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  communication  between  this  and  the  infernal 
world.  The  true  original  Acheron  was  a  river  in  Greece ;  and 
yet  Virgil  gives  this  name  to  his  lake  in  the  valley  of  ylmfanftus 
in  Italy.     Steevens. 

Vol.  X.  O 
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Meet  me  i'the  morning ;  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  delliny. 
Your  vellels,  and  yom'  fpells,  provide, 
Your  charms,  and  every  thing  befide  : 
I  am  for  the  air  ;   this  night  I'll  Ipend 
Unto  a  dilmal-fatal  end.^ 
Great  bufinefs  muft  be  wrought  ere  noon  : 
Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon  4 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound  ;  5 
I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground : 
And  that,  diftill'd  by  magick  flights,^ 
Shall  raife  fuch  artificial  fprights, 

^  Unto  a  difmal-fatal  end.']  The  old  copy  violates  the  metre 
by  needlefs  addition  : 

Unto  a  dij'mul  and  a  fatal  end. 

I  read — difmal-Jutal.  Shakipeare,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  obferves, 
in  a  note  on  King  Richard  III.  is  fond  of  thefe  compound 
epithets,  in  which  the  firft  adjective  is  to  be  conlidered  as  an 
adverb.  So,  in  that  play,  we  meet  with  childijli-fooliffi,  fenfe- 
lefs-olifiinate,  and  mortal-Jiaring.  And,  in  King  John,  we 
have  Jiubborn-hard.     Steevens. 

*  Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon  tSfc]  Shakfpeare's  mytholo- 
gical knowledge,  on  this  occafion,  appears  to  have  deferted  himj 
for  as  Hecate  is  only  one  of  three  names  belonging  to  the  fame 
goddefs,  llie  could  not  properly  be  employed  in  one  charader  to 
catch  a  drop  that  fell  from  her  in  anotlier.  In  A  Midfummer- 
Night's  Dream,  however,  our  poet  was  fufficiently  aware  of 
her  three-fold  capacity  : 

" fairies,  that  do  nm 

"  By  the  triple  Hecat's  team, — ."     Steevens. 

* V a fjorous  drop  profound;']     That  is,  a  drop  that  has 

profound,  deep,  or  hidden  qualities.     Johnson. 

This  vaporous  drop  feems  to  have  been  meant  for  the  fame  as 
the  virus  lunare  of  the  ancients,  being  a  foam  which  the  moon 
was  fuppofed  to  fhed  on  particular  herbs,  or  other  objefts,  when 
ftrongly  folicited  by  enchantment.  Lucan  introduces  Eri6tho 
ufingi't,    L.VI: 

" et  virus  large  lunare  minijlrat."     Steevens. 

'  —— fights,]     Artsj  fubtle  pradices.     Johnson. 
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As,  by  the  ftrength  of  their  illiifion. 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confufion  : 
He  fhall  fpurn  fate,  fcorn  death,  and  bear 
His  hopes  'bove  wifdom,  grace,  and  fear : 
And  you  all  know,  fecurity 
Is  mortals'  chiefeft  enemy. 

Song.   [^0^ithm.^    Come  away,  come  awayP  &c. 
Hark,  I  am  call'd ;  my  little  fpirit,  fee, 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  ftays  for  me.  \Rxit. 

1  JViTCH.  Come,  let's  make  hafte ;  fhe'll  foon  be 
back  again.  [Exeunt, 


'  Come  away,  come  away,  &c.]  This  entire  fong  I  found 
in  a  MS.  dramatic  piece,  entitled,  "  A  Tragi-Coomodie  called 
Thb  Witch  j  long  Jince  a6ted  &c.  written  by  Thomas  Mid- 
diet  on. 

The  Hecate  of  Shakfpeare  has  faid— 

"  I  am  for  the  air,"  &c. 
The  Hecate  of   Middleton  (who,  like  the  former,  is  fum- 
moned   away  by  aerial  fpirits,)    has   the  fame  declaration  in 
almoft  the  fame  words — 

"  I  am  for  aloft"  &c. 
Song.']      "  Come  away,  come  away :  \    '    th      ' 

"  Heccat,  Heccat,  come  away,"  &c,     J 
See  my  note  among  Mr.  Malone's  Prolegomena,  Article  Mac' 
leth,  [Vol.1.]  where  other  coincidences,  &e.  are  pointed  out. 

Steevens. 
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SCENE  VI. 

Fores.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Lenox  and  another  Lord.^ 

Len.    My  former  fpeeches  have  but  hit  your 

thoughts, 
Which  can  interpret  further  :  only,  I  fay. 
Things  have  been  ftrangely  borne;  Tlie  gracious 

Duncan 
Was  pitied  of  Macbeth  : — marry,  he  was  dead : — 
And  the  right-valiant  Banquo  walk'd  too  late  ; 
Whom,    you  may  fay,    if   it  pleafe  you,    Fleance 

kiird, 

For  Fleance  fled.     Men  muft  not  \v2Xk.  too  late. 
Who  cannot  want  the  thought,?  how  monftrous  * 


'  Enter  Lenox,  and  another  Lord,']  As  this  tragedy,  like 
the  reft  of  Shakfpeare's,  is  perhaps  overftocked  witli  perfonages, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  aflign  a  reafon  why  a  namelefs  charafter  fhould 
be  introduced  here,  fince  nothing  is  faid  that  might  not  with 
equal  propriety  have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  other  dif- 
affefted  man.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  in  the  original  copy  it 
was  written  with  a  very  common  form  of  contradion,  Lenox 
and  An,  for  which  the  tranfcriber,  inftead  of  Lenox  and  Angus, 
fet  down,  Lenox  and  another  Lord.  The  author  had,  indeed, 
been  more  indebted  to  the  tranfcriber's  fidelity  and  diligence, 
had  he  committed  no  errors  of  greater  importance.    Johnson. 

^  Who  cannot  want  the  thought,]     The  fenfe  requires  : 

JVho  can  want  the  thought. 
Yet,  I  believe,  the  text  is  not  corrupt.     Shakfpeare  is  fome- 
times  incorrect  in  thefe  minutice.     Malone, 

^  monftrous — ]     This  word  is  here  ufed  as  a  trifyllable. 

Malone. 
So,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  pth  Book  of  Homer's  OdyJJey  : 
"  A  man  in  lliape,  immane  and  monjterous." 

Stesven.8, 
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It  was  for  Malcolm,  and  for  Dona  I  bain, 

To  kill  their  gracious  father  ?  damned  facl ! 

How  it  did  grieve  Macbeth  !  did  he  not  ftraight. 

In  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  tear, 

That  were  the  flaves  of  drink,  and  thralls  of  fleep  ? 

Was  not  that  nobly  done  ?  Ay,  and  wifely  too  ; 

For  'twould  have  anger' d  any  heart  alive. 

To  hear  the  men  deny  it.     So  that,  I  fay. 

He  has  borne  all  things  well :  and  I  do  think, 

That,  had  he  Duncan's  fons  under  his  key, 

(As,  an't  pleafe  heaven,  he  fliall  not,)  they  fhould  find 

What  'twere  to  kill  a  father  ;  fo  fhould  Fleance. 

But,  peace ! — for  from  broad  words,  and  'caufe  he 

fail'd 
His  prefence  at  the  tyrant's  feafl,  I  hear^ 
Macduff  lives  in  difgracc  :  Sir,  can  you  tell 
Where  he  befiows  himfelf  ? 

Lord.  The  fon  of  Duncan,* 

From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth. 
Lives  in  the  Englifh  court ;  and  is  receiv'd 
Of  the  moft  pious  Edward  with  fuch  grace. 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  refpect :  Thither  Macduff 
Is  gone  to  pray  the  holy  king,  on  his  aid  ^ 
To  wake  Northumberland,  and  warlike  Siward  : 
That,  by  the  help  of  thefe,  (with  Him  above 
To  ratify  the  work,)  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  fleep  to  our  nights ; 
Free  from  our  feafls  and  banquets  bloody  knives  ;  ♦ 

*  The  fon  of  Duncan,']     The  old  copy— 7/0W5,     Malone. 
Theobald  corrected  it.     Johnson, 

^  ■         on  his  aid — ]     Old  copy — upon.     Steevens. 

*  Free  from  our  feajls  and  banquets  bloody  knives;'}     The 
conftruftion   is — Free    our  feafts  and  banquets    from  bloody 
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Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honours,S 
All  which  we  pine  for  now :  And  this  report 
Hath  fo  exafperate  ^  the  king,'  that  he 
Prepares  for  fome  attempt  of  war.^ 

Len.  Sent  he  to  MacdufF  ? 

Lord.  He  did  :  and  with  an  abfolute.  Sir,  not  I, 
The  cloudy  meflenger  turns  me  his  back, 
And  hums ;  as  who  fhould  fay.  You  II  rue  the  time 
That  clogs  me  with  this  anfwer. 

Len.  And  that  well  might 

Advife  him  to  a  caution,^  to  hold  what  diftance 

knives.     Perhaps  the  words  are  tranfpofed,  and  the  line  origi- 
nally flood  : 

Our  fi'ojis  and  banquets  free  from  bloody  knives. 

Malone. 

Aukward  tranfpotitions  in  ancient  language  are  fo  frequent, 
that  the  paffage  before  us  might  have  palfed  unfufpefted,  had 
there  not  been  a  poflibility  that  the  compofitor's  eye  caught  the 
word  free  from  the  line  immediately  following.  We  might 
read,  fright,  or  fray,  (a  verb  commonly  ufed  by  old  writers,) 
but  any  change,  perhaps,  is  needlefs.     Steevens, 

5  . and  receive  free  honours,']   Free  may  be  either  honours 

freely  beftowe.d,  not  purchafed  by  crimes ;  or  honours  ivithout 
Jlavery,  without  dread  of  a  tyrant.     Johnson. 

^  exafperate — ]    i.e.    exafperated.     So  contaminate  is 

ufed  for  contaminatec?  in  King  Henry  V.     Steevens. 

'  the  king^  i.  e.  Macbeth.  The  old  copy  has,  lefs  in- 
telligibly— their.     Steevens. 

Their  refers  to  the  fon  of  Duncan,  and  MacdufF.  Sir  T. 
Hanmer  reads,  unnecelfarily,  I  think,  the  king.     Malone. 

*  Prepares  for  fome  attempt  of  war.]  The  Angularity  of 
this  expreflion,  with  the  apparent  redundancy  of  the  metre, 
almoft  perfnade  me  to  follow  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  by  the  omiffion  of 
the  two  laft  words,     Steevens. 

'  Advife  him  to  a  caution,]  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  to  add  fmooti^- 
nefs  to  the  verfification,  reads — to  a  care. 

I  fufpe6t,  however,  the  words — to  a,  are  interpolations,  de- 
figned  to  render  an  elliptical  expreifion  more  clear,  according  to 
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His  wifdom  can  provide.     Some  holv  angel 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  mellao-e  ere  he  come ;  that  a  fwift  bleffino: 
May  foon  return  to  this  our  fuffering  country 
Under  a  hand  accurs'd  !  ' 

Lord.  My  prayers  with  him  !  - 

[^Exeunt. 

fome  player's  apprehenfion.     Perhaps  the  lines  originally  flood 
thus : 

ylnd  that  ivell  might 

Advife  him  caution,  and  to  hold  what  dijiance 

His  wifdom  can  provide.     Steevens, 

'  'to  this  our  fujfering  country 

Under  a  hand   accurs'd  Q      The  conftru6lion  is, — to  ouf 
country  lutfering  under  a  hand  accurled.     Malone. 

^  My  prayers  with  him  /]  The  old  copy,  frigidly,  and  ill 
defiance  of  meafure,  reads- — 

ril  fend  wjy  prayers  with  him. 

I  am  aware,  that  for  tliis,  and  fimilar  rejedions,  I  fhall  be 
cenfured  by  thofe  who  are  dilinclined  to  venture  out  of  the 
track  of  the  old  llage-waggon,  though  it  may  occalionally  con- 
du6t  them  into  a  flough.  It  may  foon,  therefore,  be  difcovered, 
that  numerous  beauties  are  relident  in  the  difcarded  words — 
ril  fend;  and  that  as  frequently  as  the  vulgarifm — on,  has  been 
difplaced  to  make  room  for — of,  a  diamond  has  been  exchanged 
for  a  pebble. — For  my  own  fake,  however,  let  me  add,  that, 
throughout  the  prefent  tragedy,  no  fuch  liberties  have  been 
exercifed,  without  the  previous  approbation  of  Dr.  Farmer,  who 
fully  concurs  with  me  in  fuppofing  the  irregularities  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  text  to  be  ofteuer  occalioned  by  interpolations,  tliao  by 
omiffions.     Steevens. 
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ACT  IV.      SCENE  1.3 

A  dark  Cave.     In  the  middle,  a  Cauldron  boiling. 

Thunder.     Enter  the  Three  Witches. 

1  Witch.  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd."* 


5  Scene  /.]  As  this  is  the  chief  fcene  of  enchantment  in  the 
play,  it  is  proper,  in  this  place,  to  obferve,  with  how  much 
judgment  Shakfpeare  has  felecled  all  the  circumftances  of  his 
infernal  ceremonies,  and  how  exaftly  he  has  conformed  to  com- 
mon opinions  and  traditions : 

"  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd." 
The  ufual  form  in  which  familiar  fpirits  are  reported  to  con- 
verfe  with  witches,  is  that  of  a  cat.  A  witch,  who  was  tried 
about  half  a  century  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  had  a  cat 
named  Rutterkin,  as  the  fpirit  of  one  of  thofe  witches  was 
Grimalkin ;  and  when  any  mifchief  was  to  be  done,  llie  ufed  to 
bid  Paitterkin  go  and  Jii/.  But  once,  when  fhe  would  have  fent 
Rutterkin  to  torment  a  daughter  of  the  Countefs  of  Rutland, 
inftead  of  going  or  flying,  he  only  cried  mew,  from  whence  the 
difcovered  that  the  lady  was  out  of  his  power,  the  power  of 
witches  being  not  univerfal,  but  limited,  as  Shakfpeare  has  taken 
care  to  inculcate : 

"  Though  his  bark  cannot  be  loft, 

"  Yet  it  fhall  be  tempeli-toft." 
The  common  affli6Uons  which  the  malice  of  witches  pro- 
duced,  were  melancholy,   fits,   and   lofs   of  flefli,    which   are 
threatened  by  one  of  Shakfpeare's  witches  : 

"  Weary  fev'n  nights,  nine  times  nine, 

"  Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine." 
It  was  likewife  their  praftice  to  dellroy  the  cattle  of  their 
neighbours,  and  the  farmers  have  to  this  day  many  ceremonies 
to  fecure  their  cows  -and  other  cattle  from  witchcraft )  but  they 
feem  to  have  been  moft  fufpetted  of  malice  againft  fwine. 
Shakfpeare  has  accordingly  made  one  of  his  witches  declare 
that  llie  has  been  killing  fwine ;  and  Dr.  Harfnet  obferves, 
that,  about  that  time,  "  a  Jhw  could  not  be  ill  of  the  meq/les. 
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2  WiTCE.    Thrice ;     and    once    the    hedge-pig 
whin'd.5 


nor  a  girl  of  the  fullens,  but  fame  old  woman  tvas  charged 
with  witchcraft.' 

"  Toad,  that  under  the  cold  ftone, 

**  Days  and  nights  haft  thirty-one^ 

''  Swelter'd  venom  lleeping  got, 

"  Boil  thou  firft  i'the  charmed  pot." 
Toads  have  likewile  long  lain  under  the  reproach  of  being  by 
fome  means  acceflary  to  witchcraft,  for  which  reafon  Shakfpeare, 
in  the  firft  fcene  of  this  play,  calls  one  of  the  fpirits  Paddock  or 
Toad,  and  now  takes  care  to  put  a  toad  firft  into  the  pot. 
When  Vaninus  was  feized  at  Tholoufe,  there  was  found  at  his 
iodgings  ingens  bufo  vitro  iiiclufus,  a  great  toadjhut  in  a  vial, 
upon  which  thofe  that  profecuted  him  Fenejicium  exprobralajit, 
charged  him,  I  fuppofe,  with  witchcraft. 

"  Fillet  of  a  fenny  fnake, 

"  In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake  : 

"  Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog ; 

*'  For  a  charm,"  &c. 
The  propriety  of  tliefe  ingredients  may  be  known  by  con- 
fulting  the  books  De  Viribiis  Animalium  and  De  Mirabilibus 
Mundi,  afcribed  to  Albertus  Magnus,  in  which  the  reader,  who 
has  time  and  credulity,  inay  difcover  very  wonderful  fecrets. 

*'  Finger  of  birth-ftrangled  babe, 

"  Ditch-deliver'd  by  a  drab  j" • 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  the  law  againft  witches, 
that  they  are  fuppofed  to  take  up  dead  bodies  to  ufe  in  enchant- 
ments, which  was  confefled  by  the  woman  whom  King  James 
examined;  and  who  had  of  a  dead  body,  that  was  divided  in 
one  of  tlieir  airemblies,  two  fingers  for  her  fliare.  It  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  Shakfpeare,  on  this  great  occafion,  which  involves 
the  fate  of  a  king,  multiplies  all  the  circumftances  of  horror. 
The  babe,  whofe  finger  is  ufed,  muft  be  ftrangled  in  its  birth  ; 
the  greafe  muft  not  only  be  human,  but  muft  have  dropped  from 
a  gibbet,  the  gibbet  of  a  murderer ;  and  even  the  fow,  whofe 
blood  is  ufed,  muft  have  offended  nature  by  devouring  her  own 
farrow.     Thefe  are  touches  of  judgment  and  genius. 

"  And  now  about  the  cauldron  fing, — r- 

"  Black  fpirits  and  white, 
"  Red  fpirits  and  grey, 

"  Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 
"  You  that  mingle  may.'* 
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3  JViTCH.  Harper  cries :  ^ — 'Tis  time,  'tis  time.'' 

And,  in  a  former  part : 

" weird  fillers,  hand  in  hand, 


"  Thus  do  go  about,  about ; 

"  Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine, 

"  And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine  !" 
Thefe  two  palTages  I  have  brought  together,  becaufe  they 
both  feem  fubje(!t  to  the  objeftion  of  too  much  levity  for  the 
folemnity  of  enchantment,  and  may  both  be  fliown,  by  one 
quotation  from  Camden's  account  of  Ireland,  to  be  founded 
upon  a  praftice  really  obferved  by  the  unclvilifed  natives  of  that 
country :  "  When  any  one  gets  a  fall,  fays  the  informer  of 
Camden,  he  ftarts  up,  and,  turning  three  times  to  the  right, 
digs  a  hole  in  the  earth ;  for  they  imagine  that  there  is  a  fpirit 
in  the  ground,  and  if  he  falls  fick  in  two  or  three  days,  they 
fend  one  of  their  wotoen  that  is  ikilled  in  tliat  way  to  the  place, 
where  the  fays,  I  call  thee  from  the  eaft,  weft,  north,  and  fouth, 
from  the  groves,  the  woods,  the  rivers,  and  the  fens,  from  the 
fairies,  red,  black,  white."  There  was  like  wife  a  book  written 
before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  defcribing,  amongft  other  pro- 
perties, the  colours  of  fplrits. 

Many  other  circumftances  might  be  particularifed,  in  which 
Shakfpeare  has  fliown  his  judgment  and  his  knowledge. 

Johnson. 
*  Thrice  the  Irinded  cat  hath  mew'd.']  A  cat,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  been  the  agent  and  favourite  of  Witches. 
This  fuperilitious  fancy  is  pagan,  and  very  ancient ;  and  the 
original,  perhaps,  this  :  "  When  Galinthia  was  changed  into  a 
cat  by  the  Fates,  (fays  Antonius  Liberalis,  Metam.  c.  xxix.) 
by  witches,  (fays  Paufanias  in  his  Bceotics,)  Hecate  took 
pity  of  her,  and  made  her  her  prieftefs ;  in  which  office  Ihe 
continues  to  this  day.  Hecate  herfelf  too,  when  T'yphon  forced 
all  the  gods  and  goddelTes  to  hide  themfelves  in  animals,  affumed 
the  fhape  of  a  cat.     So,   Ovid  : 

"  Fele  foror  Phaebi  latuit."     Warburton. 

^  Thrice ;  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whind.']  Mr.  Theobald 
reads,  tivice  and  once,  &c.  and  obferves  that  odd  numbers  are 
ufed  in  all  enchantments  and  magical  operations.  The  remark 
is  juft,  but  the  paifage  was  mifunderftood.  The  fecond  Witch 
only  repeats  the  number  which  the  firft  had  mentioned,  in 
order  to  confirm  what  flie  had  faid  j  and  then  adds,  that  the 
hedge-pig  had  likewife  cried,  though  but  once.  Or  what  feems 
more  eafy,  the  hedge-pig  had  whined  thrice,  and  after  an  in- 
terval had  whined  once  again. 
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1  Witch.  Round  about  the  cauldron  go  ;  ^ 
111  the  poifon'd  entrails  throw. 


Even  numbers,  however,  were  always  reckoned  inaufplclous. 
So,  in  The  Honeji  Lawyer,  by  S.  S.  1616:  "Sure  'tis  not  a 
lucky  time ;  the  firft  crow  I  heard  this  morning,  cried  twice. 
This  even,  fir,  is  no  good  number."  Twice  and  once,  however, 
miglit  be  a  cant  expreflion.  So,  in  King  Henry  IF,  P.  II, 
Silence  fays,  "  I  have  been  merry  twice  and  once,  ere  now." 

Steevens. 

The  urchin,  or  hedgehog,  from  its  folitarinefs,  the  uglinefs  of 
its  appearance,  and  from  a  popular  opinion  that  it  fucked  or  poi- 
foned  the  udders  of  cows,  was  adopted  into  the  demonologic 
fyftem,  and  its  fliape  was  fometimes  fuppofed  to  be  alfumed  by 
mifchievous  elves.  Hence  it  was  one  of  the  plagues  of  Caliban 
in  The  Tempejt.     T.  Warton. 

^  Harper  cries  .•]  This  is  fome  imp,  or  familiar  fplrlt,  con- 
cerning whofe  etymology  and  office,  the  reader  may  be  wifer 
than  the  editor.  Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Farmer's 
pamphlet,  will  be  unwilling  to  derive  the  name  of  Harper  from 
Ovid's  Harpalos,  ab  xoitoc^u)  rapio.  See  Upton's  Critical  01- 
fervations,  &:c.  edit.  1/48,  p.  155. 

Harper,  however,  may  be  only  a  mis-fpelling,  or  mifprint,  for 
harpy.     So,  in  Marlowe's  Tambnrlaine,  &c.   159O: 
"  And  like  a  harper  tyers  upon  my  life." 
The  word  cries  likewife  feems  to  countenance  this  fuppofition. 
Crying  is  one  of  the  technical  terms  appropriated  to  the  noifc 
made  by  birds  of  prey.     So,  in  the  nineteenth  Iliad,  350  : 
"  'H  ^',  APIIH  s'iKvlot.  ravvvU^vyt,  AlTU^DMn, 

"  OC^CCVS  EKKXTbTtOCXrO, " 

Thus  rendered  by  Chapman  : 

"  And  like  a  harpie,  with  a  voice  that  JJirieks,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

'  'Tis  time,  'tis  time.']     This  familiar  does  not  cry  out 

that  it  is  time  for  them  to  begin  their  enchantments  ;  but  cries, 
i.  e.  gives  tliem  the  fignal,  upon  which  the  third  Witch  com- 
municates the  notice  to  her  fifters  : 

Harper  cries  : — 'Tis  time,  'tis  time. 
Thus  too  the  Hecate  of  Middielon,  already  quoted  : 

"  Hec.']  Heard  you  the  owle  yet  ? 

"  Stad.]  Briefely  in  the  copps. 

"Heel  'Tis  high  time  for  us  then."     Steeveks. 
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Toad,  that  under  coldeft  ftone,' 
Days  and  nights  haft  '  thirty-one 
Swelter'd  venom  ^  fleeping  got, 
Boil  thou  firft  i'the  charmed  pot ! 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble 
Fire,  burn  ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

2  JViTCH.  Fillet  of  a  fenny  fnake. 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake : 


*  Round  about  the  cauldron  go  3]     Milton  has   caught  this 
image  in  his  Hi/inn  on  the  Morning  of  ChrijVs  Nativity  : 

"  In  diihial  dance  about  the  furnace  blue."   Steevens. 

'  ■  coldeik  Jlone,']      The   old   copy   has — "  co/d    ftone." 

The  modern  editors — "  the  cold  ftone."' — The  (lighter  change  I 
have  made,  by  fubttituting  the  fuperlative  for  the  pofitive,  has 
met  with  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Farmer,  or  it  would  not  have 
appeared  in  the  text.     Steevens. 

The  was  added  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 

'  Days  and  nights  haft — ]     Old  copy — has.     Correfted  by 
Sir  T.  Hanmer.     M alone. 


"  Swelter'd  venom — ]  This  word  feems  to  be  employed  by 
Sbakfpeare,  to  fignify  that  the  animal  was  moiftened  with  its  own 
cold  exfudations.  So,  in  the  twenty-fecond  Song  of  Drayton's 
Polyolbion  : 

"  And  all  the  knights  there  dub'd  tlie  morning  but  before, 

"  The  evening  fun  beheld  there  fwclterd  in  their  gore." 
In  the  old  tranflation  of  Boccace's  Novels,  [1620]  the  fol- 
lowing fentence  alfo  occurs:  " — an  huge  and  mighty  toad 
even  weltering  (as  it  were)  in  a  hole  full  of  poifon." — "  Swel- 
tering in  blood"  is  likesvife  an  cxpreilion  ufed  by  Fuller,  in  his 
Church  Hijiory,  p.  3/.  And  in  Churchyard's  Farewell  to  the 
World,  1593,  is  a  limilar  exprellion  : 

"  He  fpake  great  thinges  that  fwelted  in  his  greace." 

Steevens, 
^  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  j]     As  this  was  a  very  ex- 
traordinary incantation,  they  were  to  double  their  pains  about  it. 
I  think,  therefore,  it  ihould  be  pointed  as  I  have  pointed  it : 

Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  ; 
otherwife  the  folemnity  is  abated  by  the  immediate  recurrence 
of  tlie  rhyme.     Steevens. 
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Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog. 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog, 
Adder's  fork,^  and  blind-worm's  lling,5 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing, 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble. 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

^LL.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire,  burn  ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

3  Witch.  Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf; 
Witches'  mummy ;  maw,  and  gulf,*^ 
Of  the  ravin'd  falt-fea  fhark  ; ' 
Root  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'the  dark ; 

*  Adders  fork,]  Thus  Pliny,  Nai.  Hijl.  Book  XI.  ch.  xxxvii : 
**  Serpents  have  very  thin  tongues,  and  the  fame  \hrce-forkedS' 
P.  Holland's  tranflation,  edit.  l60l,  p.  338.     Steevens. 

^  •blind-worm's  Jling,']     The   Hind-worm  is  \h.e  Jlow 

ivorm.     So  Drayton,  in  Noah's  Flood : 

"  The  fmall-eyed  Jlow-worm  held  of  many  Hind.'" 

Steevens. 

*  maiv,    and  gulf,']      The  gulf  is   the  f wallow,    the 

throat.     Steevens. 

In  The  Mirror  for  Magijirates,  we  have  "  monftrous  mawes 
and  gulfes."     Henderson. 

'  ravin'd  falt-fea  fharh  ;]    Mr.  M.  Mafon  obferves  that 

we  fliould  read  ravin,  inftead  of  ravin'd.     So,   in  All's  well 
that  ends  well,  Helena  fays  : 

"  Better  it  were 

"  I  met  the  ravin  lion,  when  he  roar'd 

"  With  fharp  conftraint  of  hunger." 
And  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Gillian  fays  : 

"  When  nurfe  Amaranta — 

"  Was  feiz'd  on  by  a  fierce  and  hungry  bear, 

"  She  was  the  ravin's  prey." 
However,    in   Phineas  Fletcher's  Lociifis,    or  Appollyonifls, 
1627,  the  fame  word,  as  it  appears  in  the  text  of  the  play  be- 
fore us,  occurs  : 

"  But  flew,  devour'd  and  till'd  his  empty  maw; 

*'  But  with  his  raven  d  prey  his  bowells  broke, 

"  So  into  four  divides  his  brazen  yoke." 
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Liver  of  blafpheming  Jew ; 
Gall  of  goat,  and  flips  of  yew. 
Sliver' d  in  the  moon's  eclipfe ;  ^ 
Nofe  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips ; 
Finger  of  birth-ftrangled  babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd  hy  a  drab. 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  flab : ' 


Ravin  d  is  glutted  with  prey.  Bavin  is  the  ancient  word  foif 
prey  obtained  by  violence.  So^  in  Drayton's  PolyolbioU;^ 
Song  7  : 

" bat  a  den  for  beafts  of  ravin  made." 

The  fame  word  occurs  again  in  Meqfure  for  Meafure. 

Steevens. 

To  ravin,  according  to  Minfliieu,  is  to  devour,  or  eat  greedily. 
See  his  Dict.  i617>  in  v.  To  devour.  I  believe  our  author, 
with  his  ufual  licence,  ufed  ravin'd  for  ravenous,  the  paffive 
participle  for  the  adjeftive.     Malone. 

^  Sliver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipfe  ;}  Sliver  is  a  common  word 
in  the  North,  where  it  means  to  cut  a  piece  or  a  Jlice.  Again, 
in  King  Lear  : 

"  She  who  herfelf  will  Jliver  and  difbranch." 
Milton  has  tranfplanted  the  fecond  of  thefe  ideas  into  his 
Lycidas  : 

" perfidious  bark 

"  Built  iu  th'  eclipfe.''     Steevens. 

'  Nofe  of  Turk,  and  Tartar  s  lips  ;]  Thefe  ingredients,  in 
all  probability,  owed  their  introdu6tion  to  the  deteftation  ia 
which  the  Turks  were  held,  on  account  of  the  holy  wars. 

So  folicitous,  indeed,  were  our  neighbours,  the  French,  (from 
whom  moll  of  our  prejudices,  as  well  as  cuftoms,  are  derived,) 
to  keep  this  idea  awake,  that  even  in  their  military  Iport  of  th& 
quintain,  their  foldiers  were  accuftomed  to  point  their  lances  at 
tlie  figure  of  a  Saracen.     Steevens. 

*■  Finger  of  hirth-firangled  &c. 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  llab  3]     Gray   appears  to    have 
had  this  palfage  in  his  recollection,  when  he  wrote — 
"  Sword  that  once  a  monarch  bore 
"  Keep  the  tiJJ'ue  clofe  andjirong."     Fatal  Sifters. 

Steeven's. 
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Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron/ 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron. 

jiLL.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire,  burn  ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

2  JViTcn.  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood. 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

Enter  Hecate,  and  the  other  Three  Witches.3 

Hec.  O,  well  done  !  ^  I  commend  your  pains ; 
And  every  one  fhall  fhare  i'the  gains. 


*  Add  thereto  a  tiger  s  chaudron,]  Chaudron,  i.  e.  entrails  j 
a  word  formerly  in  commoa  ufe  in  the  books  of  cookery,  in  one 
of  which,  printed  in  15()7>  I  meet  with  a  receipt  to  make  a 
pudding  of  a  calf's  chaldron.  Again,  in  Decker's  Honeji 
IVhore,  1635  :  "  Sixpence  a  meal  wench,  as  well  as  heart  can 
wi£h,  with  calves'  chauldrons  and  chitterlings."  At  the  corona- 
tion feaft  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  queen  of  Henry  VII.  among 
other  difhes,  one  was  "  a  fwan  with  chaudron,''  meaning 
fauce  made  with  its  entrails.  See  Ives's  SeleSi  Papers,  N°  3. 
p.  140.  See  alfo  Mr.  Pegge's  Forme  of  Cury,  a  Roll  of  ancient 
Engli/li  Cookery,  Sec.  8vo.   178O,  p.  6(5.     Steevens. 

^  -the  other  Three    IFitches.']     The   infertion   of    thefe 

words  (and  the  other  Three  Witches)  in  the  original  copy,  murt 
be  owing  to  a  miftake.  There  is  no  reafon  to  fnppofe  tliat 
Shakfpeare  meant  to  introduce  more  than  Three  Witches  upon 
the  fcene.     Ritson. 

Perhaps  thefe  additional  Witches  were  brought  on  for  the  fake 
of  the  approaching  dance.  Surely  the  original  triad  of  hags  was 
infufficient  for  the  performance  of  the  "ancient  round"  intro- 
duced in  page  21Q.     Steevens. 

*  O,  well  done!]  Ben  Jonfon's  Dame,  in  his  Mqfqite  of 
Queens,  iQOg,  addreffes  her  affociates  in  the  fame  manner: 

"  Well  done,  my  hags." 
The  attentive  reader  will  obferve,  that  in  this  piece,  old  Ben 
has  exerted  his  llrongell  efforts  to  rival  the  incantation  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  Witches,  and  the  final  addrefs  of  Profpero  to  tlie  aerial 
ipirits  under  his  command. 
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And  now  about  the  cauldron  ling, 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 

SONG.5 

Black  fpirits  and  whiter 

Red  fpirits  and  grey  ; 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 

You  that  mingle  may. 

It  may  be  remarked  ^l/d,  that  Shakfpeare's  Hecate,  after' 
delivering  a  fpeech  of  five  lines,  interferes  no  further  in  the 
bufinefs  of  the  fcene,  but  is  loft  in  the  croud  of  fubordinate 
witches.  Nothing,  in  fhort,  is  effefted  by  her  afliftance,  btit 
what  might  have  been  done  without  it.     Steevens. 

'  Song.']  In  a  former  note  on  this  tragedy,  I  had  obferved, 
that  the  original  edition  contains  only  the  tv^'o  firft  words  of  the 
fong  before  us ;  but  have  fince  difcovered  the  entire  ftanza  in 
The  Witch,  a  dramatic  piece,  by  Middleton,  already  quoted. 
The  fong  is  there  called — "  A  Charme-Song,  about  a  VeiTel."— 
I  may  add,  that  this  invocation,  as  it  Jirji  occurs  in  The  Witch, 
is — "  White  fpirits,  black  fpirits,  gray  fpirits,  red  fpirits."— 
Afterwards,  we  find  it  in  its  prefent  metrical  thape. 

The  fong  was,  in  all  probability,  a  traditional  one.  The 
colours  of  fpirits  are  often  mentioned.  So,  in  Movjieur  Thomas, 
1639  : 

"  Be  thou  hiach,  or  while,  or  green, 
*'  Be  thou  heard,  or  to  be  feen." 

Perhaps,  indeed,  this  mufical  fcrap  (which  does  not  well 
accord  with  the  ferious  bufinefs  of  tlie  fcene)  was  introduced 
by  die  players,  witliout  the  fuggefl:ion  of  Shakfpeare. 

It  may  yet  be  urged,  that  however  light  and  fportive  the 
metre  of  this  ftanza,  the  fenfe  conveyed  by  it  is  fnfficiently 
appropriate  and  folemn  :  "  Spirits  of  every  hue,  who  are  per- 
mitted to  unite  your  various  injhiences,  unite  them  on  the  pre- 
fent occajion.''     Steevens. 

Reginald  Scot,  in  his  Difcovcry  of  Witchcraft,  1584,  enu- 
merating the  ditferent  kinds  of  fpirits,  particularly  mentions 
ii'/iitc,  black,  grey,  and  red  Ipirits.  See  alfo  a  palfage  quoted 
from  Camden,  ante,  p.  202,  n.  3.  The  modern  editions,  with- 
out authority,  read — Blue  fpirits  and  grey.     Malone, 
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^2  JViTCH.  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs,^ 

Something  wicked  this  way  comes  : » 

Open,  locks,  whoever  knocks. 


Enter  yikCB'E.fii. 

Macs.  How  now,  you  fecret,  black,  and  mid- 
night hags  ? 
What  is't  you  do  ? 

All.  a  deed  without  a  name. 

Macs.  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profefs, 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it,)  anfwer  me : 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Againft  the  churches ;  though  the  yefty  waves  ^ 
Confound  and  fwallow  navigation  up ; 
Though  bladed  corn  be  lodg'd,^  and  trees  blown 

down ; 
Though  caflles  topple  ^  on  their  warders'  heads  5 

*  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs,  &c.]  It  is  a  very  ancient 
fuperilitlon,  that  all  fudden  pains  of  the  body,  and  other  fen- 
fations  which  could  not  naturally  be  accounted  for,  were  prefages 
of  fomewhat  that  was  fhortly  to  happen.  Hence  Mr.  Upton 
has  explained  a  paffage  in  The  Miles  Gloriofus  of  Plautus  : 
"  Timeo  quod  rerum  gefTerim  hie,  ita  dorfus  totus  prurit." 

Steevens. 

'  yejiy  waves — ]     That  is,  foaming  or  frothy  tcraves. 

Johnson. 
^  Though  bladed  corn  be  lodg'd,]     So,  in  King  Richard  II : 
"  Our  fighs,  and  tliey,  fhall  lodge  the  fummer  corn." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VI  P.  II : 

"  Like  to  the  fummer  corn  by  tempeft  lodg'd." 
Corn,  proftrated  by  the  wind,  in  modern  language.  Is  faid  to 
be  layd;  but  lodgd  had  anciently  the  fame  meaning.    Ritson. 

^  Though  cq/tles  topple — ]  Topple,  is  ufed  for  tumble.  So, 
in  Marlowe's  Luji's  Domijiion,  A6t  IV.  fc.  iii : 

"  That  I  might  pile  up  Charon's  boat  fo  full, 
"  Until  it  topple  o'er." 

A^oL,  X.  P 
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Though  palaces,  and  pyramids,  do  flope 

Their  heads  to  their  foundations ;  though  the  trea- 

fure 
Of  nature's  germins  ^  tumble  all  together. 
Even  till  deftruction  ficken,  anfwer  me 
To  what  I  afk  you. 

1  Witch.  Speak. 

2  Witch.  Demand. 

3  Witch.  We'll  anfwer. 

1  Witch.  Say,  if  thoud'fl:  rather  hear  it  from  our 
mouths, 
Or  from  our  mafters'  ? 

Macb.  Call  them,  let  me  fee  them. 

1  Witch.  Pour  in  fow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow ;  -  gi'eafe,  that's  fweaten 

Again,  in  Shirley's  Gentleman  of  Ve'iiice : 

'•' may  be,  his  hafte  hath  toppled  him 

"  Into  the  river." 

Again,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  iQOQ  : 

"  The  very  principals   did  feem  to   rend,  and  all  to 
topple."     Steevens. 

*  Of  nature's  germins — ]    This  was  fubftituted  by  Theobald 
lor  Natures  germaine.     Johnsox. 

So,  in  King  Lear,  Aft  III.  fc.  ii : 
"  ' — • —  all  germins  fpill  at  once 
"  That  make  ungrateful  man." 
Germins  are  feeds  which  have  begun  to  germinate  or  fprout. 
Ger7nen,  Lat.  Germe,  Fr.     Germe  is  a  word  ufed  by  Brown,  in 
his  Vulgar  Errors  :  "  Y/hether  it  be  not  made  out  of  the  germe 
or  treadle  of  the  egg,"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  fow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 

Her  nine  farrow ;]  Shakfpeare  probably  caught  the  idea 
of  this  offence  againft  nature  from  the  laws  of  Kenneth  II.  King 
of  Scotland  :  •'  If  a  fowe  eate  hir  pigges,  let  hyr  be  ftoned  to 
death  and  buried,  tliat  no  man  eate  of  hyr  flefhe." — Hohnflied's 
fiytory  of  Scotland,  edit.  i5^7,  p.  181.     Steevens. 
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From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame. 

u4ll.  Come,  high,  or  low ; 

Thyfelf,  and  office,  deftly  lhow.3 

Thunder.    An  Apparition  of  an  armed  Head  rlfes,^ 
Macs.  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power, 


1  Witch.  He  knows  thy  thought  3 

Hear  his  fpeech,  but  fay  thou  nought.5 

'  -AtiiXy  Jlioiv7\    i.e.  with  adroitnefs,  dexteroillly.    So, 

in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Edward  IF.  by  Heywood,  1626  : 

" my  miftrefs  fpeaks  deftly  and  truly." 

Again,  in  Warner's  Albion  s  England : 

"  Tho  Roben  Hood,  liell  John,  frier  Tucke,  and  Marian 
deftly  play, — ." 
Left  is  a  North  Country  word.      So,   in  Richard  Brome's 
Northern  Lafs,  l633  : 

" He  faid  I  were  a  deft  lafs.'*     Steevens. 

*  An  Apparition  of  an  armed  Head  rifes.']  The  armed  head 
reprefents  fymbollcally  Macbeth's  head  cut  off  and  brought  to 
Malcolm  by  Macduff.  The  bloody  child  is  Macduff  untimely 
ripped  from  his  mother's  womb.  The  child  with  a  crown  on 
his  head,  and  a  bough  in  his  hand,  is  the  royal  Malcolm,  who 
ordered  his  foldiers  to  hew  them  down  a  bough,  and  bear  it 
before  them  to  Dunfinane.  This  obfervation  I  have  adopted 
from  Mr.  Upton .     Steevens. 

Lord  Howard,  in  his  Defenfative  again/l  the  Poifon  of  fup- 
pofed  Prophecies,  mentions  *'  a  notable  example  of  a  conjuror, 
who  reprefented  (as  it  were,  in  dumb  fhow,)  all  the  perfons 
who  Ihould  poffefs  the  crown  of  France ;  and  caufed  the  King 
of  Navarre,  or  rather  a  wicked  fpirit  in  his  ftead,  to  appear  in 
the  fifth  place,"  &c.     Farmer. 

'  fay  thou  nought.']     Silence  was  neceffary  during  all 

incantations.  So,  in  DoSior  Faii/ius,  l604: 
"  Your  grace,  demand  no  queftions, 
"  But  in  dumb  filence  let  them  come  and  go." 

Again,  in  The  Tempefl : 

" be  mute,  or  elfe  our  fpell  is  marr'd."    Steevens, 
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App.    Macbeth  !    Macbeth  !  Macbeth !    beware 
Macduff; 
Beware  the  thane  of  Fife.^ — Difmifs  me : — Enough. 

\_Defcends. 

Macb.  What-e'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution, 
thanks ; 
Thou  hafl  harp'd  my  fear  aright :  7 — But  one  word 
more  :— 

1  Witch.  He  will  not  be  commanded :  Here's 
^  another, 
More  potent  than  the  firlt. 

Thunder.  An  Apparition  of  a  bloody  Child  rifes. 

App.  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth!— 

Macb.  Had  I  three  ears,  I'd  hear  thee.^ 

App.  Be  bloody,  bold, 

And  refolute  :  laugh  to  fcorn  the  powder  of  man. 
For  none  of  woman  born  fliall  harm  Macbeth. ^ 

[Defcends, 

*  Beware  the  thane  of  Fife. — ]     " He  had  learned  of 

certain  wizzards,  in  whole  words  he  put  great  confidence,  how 
that  he  ought  to  take  heede  of  MacduJ^',"  &c.     Holinflied. 

Steevexs. 
7  Thou  haft  harp'd  my  fear  aright ;]     To  harp,  is  to  touch 
on  a  paflion  as  a  harper  touches  a  firing.     So,  in  Coriolanus, 
Aa  II.  fc.  ult  : 

"  Harp  on  that  ftill."     Steevens. 

^  Had  I  three  ears,  &c.]  Does  Macbeth  mean  to  fay — that 
if  his  fe fife  of  hearing  were  thrice  what  it  is,  &c.  ? — or — that 
if  the  nnmher  of  his  ears  tvere  equal  to  that  of  the  fpe6ire's 
invocations  of  his  name.  Sec.  ?     Let  the  reader  determine. 

Steevens. 

9  fliall  harm  Macbeth.']     So,  Holinflied:   "Andfurely 

hereupon  he  had  put  Macduff  to  death,  but  that  a  certeine 
witch,  whom  he  had  in  great  truft,  had  told  him,  that  he  Ihould 
never  be  llaine  with  man  borne  of  anie  woman,  nor  vanquifhed 
till  the  wood  of  Bernane  came  to  the  caftell  of  Dunfinane.  Thig 
prophecie  put  aU  feare  out  of  his  heart."     Steevens, 
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Maqb.  Then  live,  Macduff;  What  need  I  fear 
of  thee  ? 
But  yet  I'll  make  afTiirance  double  fare, 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate  : '  tliou  flialt  not  live ; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear,  it  lies, 
And  fleep  in  fpite  of  thunder. — What  is  this. 

Thunder.    An  Apparition  of  a  Child  crowned,  with 
a  Tree  in  his  Hand,  rifes. 

That  rifes  like  the  ifliie  of  a  king ; 

And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  tiie  round 

And  top  of  fovereignty  ?  - 

All.  Lifien,  but  fpeak  not. 3 

App.  Be  lion-mettled,  proud  ;  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  confpirers  are : 
Macbeth  fliall  never  vanquiOi'd  be,  until 
Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Dunfinane  hill  + 

^  take  a  bond  qffale:']     In  this  fcene  the  attorney  has 

more  than  once  degraded  the  poet ;   for  prcfently  we  have — 
**  the  leqfe  of  nature."     Steevens. 

*  ■'  '      » the  round 

^nd  top  of  fovereigntij  .^]  The  round  is  that  part  of  the 
crown  that  encircles  the  head.  The  top  is  tlie  ornament  that 
rifes  above  it.     Johnson. 

^  Lijicn,  but  fpeak  not.']  The  old  copy,  injurioufly  to  mea- 
fure,  reads — 

Lifien,  but  fpeak  7iot  to't.     Steevens. 

*  ■  high  Dunfinane  hill — ]  The  prefent  quantity  of 
Dunfinane  is  right.  In  every  fubfequent  inftance  tlie  accent  is 
mifplaced.  Thus,  in  Harvey's  Life  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  1/29, 
(a  good  authority) : 

"  The  noble  Weemyfs,  Mcduff" 's  immortal  fon, 
"  Mcduff !  th'  alferter  of  the  Scottilh  throne  ; 
"  Whofe  deeds  let  Birnam  and  Dunfinnan  tell, 
"  When  Canmore  battled,  and  the  villain  *  fell." 

RlTSOV. 

*  Mc.beth- 
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Shall  come  againfl;  him.  [Defcends. 

Macb.  That  will  never  be  ; 

Who  can  imprefs  the  foreft ;  5  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his   earth-bound   root  ?    fweet  bodements ! 

good ! 
Rebellious  head,  rife  never/  till  the  woo4 

This  accent  may  be  defended  on  the  authority  of  A.  of  Wyn- 
town's  Cronyhil,  B.  VI.  ch.  xviii: 

"  A  gret  hows  for  to  mak  of  were 

"  A-pon  the  hycht  of  Dwnfynane  : 

"  Tymbyr  thare-til  to  drawe  and  ftane, — ."    v.  120. 
It  ftipuld  be  obferved,  however,  that  Wyntown  employs  both 
quantities.     Thus,  in  B.  VI.  ch.  xviii.  v.  I90 : 

" the  Thane  wes  thare 

"  Of  Fyfe,  and  till  Dwnfynane  fare 

"  To  byde  Makbeth  3 — ."  Steeven§. 
Prophefies  of  apparent  impoflibilities  were  common  in  Scot- 
land 3  fuch  as  the  removal  of  one  place  to  another.  Under  this 
popular  prophetick  formulary  the  prelent  predidion  may  be 
ranked.  In  the  fame  ftraiuj  peculiar  to  his  country,  fays  Sir 
David  Lindfay : 

"  Quhen  the  Bas  and  the  Ille  of  IVIay 

"  Beis  fet  upon  the  Mount  Sinay, 

"  Quhen  the  Lowmound  befyde  Falkland 

"  Be  liftit  to  Northumberland ."     T.  Warton. 

'  Who  can  imprefs  the  for  eft ;']  i.  e.  who  can  command  the 
foreft  to  ferve  him  like  a  foldier  imprefled.     Johnson. 

"  Rebellious  head,  rife  never,']  The  old  copy  has— rebellious 
dead.     Malone, 

We  fhould  read — ■Rebellious  head, — i.  e.  let  rebellion  never 
make  head  againlt  me  till  a  foreft  move,  and  I  fliall  reign  in 
iafety.     Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  rightly  obferves,  that  head  means  hnJI,  oi" 
power : 

"  That  Douglas  and  the  Englifti  rebels  met  3 — ; 
'f  A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are." 

King  Henry  IV.  P.  I. 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VHI : 

"  My  noble  father,  Henry  of  Buckingham, 

'*  Who  firft  rais'd  head  againft  ufurping  Richard." 

Johnson. 
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Of  Birnani  rife,  and  our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  leafe  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time,  and  mortal  culiom. — Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing ;  Tell  me,   (if  your  art 
Can  tell  fo  much,)  fliall  Banquo's  iflue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom  ? 

^LL.  Se^  to  know^  no  more. 

Macb.  I  will  be  fatisfied  :  deny  me  this, 
And  an  eternal  curfe  fall  on  you  !  Let  me  know : — 
Why  finks  that  cauldron  ?  and  what  noife  is  this  ?  7 

\_Hautboys. 

1  IViTQH.  Show !    2  Witch.  Show )    3  Witch. 
Show ! 

All.  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ; 
Come  like  fhadows,  fo  depart. 


This  plirafe  is  not  peculiar  to  Shakfpeare  :   So,  in  The  Death 
of  Rolert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,   1601  : 

" howling  like  a  head  of  angry  wolves." 

Again,  in  Look  about  you,  16OO  : 

"  Is,  like  a  head  of  people,  mutinous,"     Steevens. 

'  what  noife  is  this?'\     Noife,  in  our    ancient  poets, 

is  often  literally  fynonymous  for  nwfick.  See  a  note  on  King 
Henry  IF.  P.  II.  A6t  II.  fc.  iv.  Thus  alfo  Spenfer,  Fairy  Queen, 
B.  I.  xii.  39: 

"  During  which  time  there  was  a  heavenly  noife." 

See  likewife  the  47th  Pfalm  :   "  God  is  gone  up  with  a  merry 
noife,  and  the  Lord  with  the  found  of  the  trump."   Steevens. 
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flight  Kings  ^  appear,  and  pafs  over  the  Stage  in 
order ;  the  laji  with  a  Glafs  ill  his  Hand ; 
Banquo  following. 

Macb.  Thou  art  too  like  the  fph-it  of  Banquo ; 

down ! 
Thy  crown  does  fear  mine  eye-balls :  9 — And  thy 

hair, 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  firft : — 
A  third  is  like  the  former : ' — Filthy  hags  ! 

*  Eight  kings — ]  "  It  is  reported  that  Voltaire  often  laughs 
at  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  for  having  a  legion  of  ghofts  in  it. 
One  lliould  imagine  he  either  had  not  learned  Englilh,  or  had 
forgot  his  Latin ;  for  the  fpirits  of  Banquo's  line  are  no  more 
ghofls,  than  the  reprefentation  of  the  Julian  race  in  the  yEneld ; 
and  there  is  no  ghoft  but  Banquo's  throughout  the  play." — 
Effay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  ShakJ'peare,  &c.  by  Mrs. 
Montagu.     Ste  evens. 

^  Thy  crown  does  fear  mine  eye-balls  :]  The  expreffion  of 
Macbeth,  that  the  crown  fears  his  eye-balls,  is  taken  from  the 
method  formerly  praftifed  of  deftroying  the  fight  of  captives  or 
competitors,  by  holding  a  burning  bafon  before  the  eye,  vvhich 
dried  up  its  humidity.    Whence  the  Italian,  abacinare,  to  hliud. 

Johnson. 

^  ylnd  thy  hair, 

Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  firji  : — 
A  third  is  like  the  former  ;]  As  Macbeth  expetted  to  fee 
a  train  of  kings,  and  was  only  enquiring  from  what  race  tliey 
would  proceed,  he  could  not  be  furprifed  that  the  hair  of  the 
fecond  was  bound  with  gold  like  that  of  the  firlf ;  he  was 
offended  only  that  the  fecond  refembled  the  firlt,  as  the  tirft 
refembled  Banquo,  and  therefore  faid  : 

and  thy  air, 

Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  f /ft. 
This  Dr.  Warburton  has  followed.     Johnson, 
So,  in  The  Winters  Tale: 

"  Your  father's  image  is  \'o  hit  in  you, 

"  His  very  air,  that  I  fhould  call  }'ou  brother 

"  As  I  did  him." 
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Wliy  do  you  fhow  me  this  ? — A  fourth  ? — Start, 

eyes ! 
What !  will  the  line  ftretch  out  to  the  crack  of 

doom  ?  ^ 
Another  yet  ? — A  feventh  ? — I'll  fee  no  more :- — 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glafs/ 

The  old  reading,  however,  as  Mr,  M.  Mafon  obferves,  may 
be  the  true  one.  "  It  implies  that  their  hair  was  of  the  lame 
colour,  which  is  more  likely  to  mark  a  family  likenefs,  than  the 
air,  whJbh  depends  on  habit"  &:c.  A  fimilar  miftake  has  hap- 
pened in  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

"  Mine  arms  thus  5  and  mine  air  [hair]  blown  with  the 
wind."     Steevens, 

^ to  the  crack  of  doom  ?]     i.  e.    the  diffolution  of 

nature.  Crack  has  now  a  mean  lignification.  It  was  anciently 
employed  in  a  more  exalted  fenfe.  So,  in  The  Faliant  Welch- 
man,   1615  : 

"  And  will  as  fearlefs  entertain  this  fight, 

"  As  a  good  confcience  doth  the  cracks  of  Jove." 

Steevens. 
^  And  yet   the  eighth  appears,  ivho   hears  a  glcifs,'\     This 
method  of  juggling  prophecy  is  again  referred  to  in  Meafure 
for  Meafure,  A&.  II.  fc.  vii : 

" and  Hkc  a  prophet, 

"  Looks  in  a  glafs,  and  fhows  me  future  evils." 
So,  in  an  Extraft  fom  the  Penal  Laws  againji  Witches,  it 
is  faid  "  they  do  anfwer  either  by  voice,  or  elfe  do  fet  before 
their  eyes  in  glqffes,  chryftal  Hones,  &c.  the  pictures  or  images 
of  the  perfons  or  things  fought  for."  Among  the  other  knave- 
ries with  which  Face  taxes  Subtle  in  The  Alchemijl,  this  feems 
to  be  one  : 

"  And  taking  in  of  Ihadows  with  a  glafs." 
AgaiUj  in  Humor  s  Ordinarie,  an  ancient  colletlion  of  fatires, 
no  date : 

"  Shew  you  the  devil  in  a  chryfal  glnfs." 
Spenfer  has  given  a  very  circumftantial  account  of  the  glafs 
which  Merlin  made  for  King  Ryence,  in  the  I'econd  canto  of  the 
third  Book  of  The  Fairy  Queen.  A  mirror  of  the  fame  kind 
was  prefented  to  Cambufcan  in  The  Squiers  Tale  of  Chaucer ; 
and  in  John  Alday's  tranflation  of  Pierre  Boifteau's  Theatruin 
Mundi  Sec.  bl.  1.  no  date  :  "  A  certaine  philofophcr  did  the  like 
to  Pompey,  the  which  JJieived  him  in  a  glajje  the  order  of  his 
enemies  march."     Steevens. 
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Which  fhows  me  many  more ;  and  Ibme  I  fee. 
That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  fcepters  carry  :  4 
Horrible  fight ! — Ay,  now,  I  fee,  'tis  true ;  5 
For  the  blood-bolter'd  Banquo  ^  fmiles  upon  me, 
And  points  at  them  for  his. — ^What,  is  this  fo  ? 


*  That  two-fold  I  alls  and  treble  fcepters  carry  :^  This  was 
intended  as  a  compliment  to  King  James  the  Firft,  who  firft 
united  the  two  iilands  and  the  three  kingdoms  under  one  head  ; 
whofe  houfe  too  was  faid  to  be  defcended  from  Banquo. 

Warbuetok. 
Of  this  laft  particular  our  poet  feems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
aware,  having  reprefented  Banquo  cot  only  as  an  innocent,  but 
as  a  noble  cliarafterj  whereas,  according  to  hiftory,  he  was 
confederate  with  Macbeth  in  the  murder  of  Duncan.  The 
flattery  of  Shakfpeare,  however,  is  not  more  grofs  than  that  of 
Ben  Jonfon,  who  has  condefcended  to  quote  his  majefty's  ridi- 
culous book  on  Diemonology ,  in  the  notes  to  The  Mafque  of 
Queens,  16O9,     Stekvens. 

^  Ay,  now,  I  fee,  'tis  true ;]  That  the  metre  may  be  com- 
plete, I  have  fupplied — ay,  an  adverb  employed  by  our  author 
in  other  places,  to  enforce  his  meaning.     Steevens. 

*  the  blood-bolter'd  Banquo — ]  To  bolter,  in  Warwick- 

Ihire,  fignifies  to  daub,  dirty,  or  legriwe.  "  I  ordered  (fays 
my  informant)  a  harnefs-collar  to  be  made  with  a  linen  lining, 
but  blacked,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  leather.  The  fadler 
made  the  lining  as  he  was  dire6ted,  but  did  not  black  it,  faying, 
it  would  bolter  the  horfe.  Being  alked  what  he  meant  by  bolter, 
he  replied,  dirty,  befnear;  ana  that  it  was  a  common  word  in 
his  country.  This  converfation  pafled  within  eight  miles  of 
Stratford  on  Avon." 

In  the  fame  neighbourhood,  when  a  boy  has  a  broken  head, 
fo  that  his  hair  is  matted  together  with  blood,  his  head  is  faid 
to  be  boltered  [pronounced  baltered.]  So,  in  Philemon  Hol- 
land's tranflation  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hijlory,  16OI,  Book  XU. 
ch.  xvii.  p.  370  :  "  — they  doe  drop  and  diftill  tlie  faid  moirture, 
which  the  flirewd  and  unhappie  beaft  catcheth  among  the  ihag 
longhaires  of  his  beard.  Now  by  reafon  of  duft  getting  among 
it,  it  baltcreth  and  cluttereth  into  knots  Src,"  Such  a  term  is 
therefore  applicable  to  Banquo,  who  had  twenty  trenched  gafhes 
on  his  head. 

The  propriety  of  the  foregoing  note  has  been  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Homer,  a  truly  refpedable  clergyman  of  War- 
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1  IFiTciT.  Ay,  fir,  all  this  is  fo  : — But  why 
Stand  ^j  Macbeth  thus  amazedly  ? — 
Come,  fillers,  cheer  we  up  his  fprights,^ 
And  Ihow  the  beft  of  our  delights ; 
I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  found,^ 
While  you  perform'  your  antique  round  :  ^ 
That  this  great  king  may  kindly  fay. 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

^Muji.ck.     The  Witches  dance,  and  vani/ft. 

Mac3.  Wliere  are  they  ?  Gone  ? — Let  this  per- 
nicious hour 
Stand  aye  accurfed  in  the  calendar  !  ^ — 
Come  ill,  without  there ! 

wick  (lure.  I  feize  this  opportunity  to  offer  my  beft  acknow- 
ledgment for  his  remarks,  which  were  obligingly  conveyed  to 
me  by  his  Ton,  the  late  Reverend  and  amiable  Henry  Homer, 
who  favoured  the  world  with  editions  of  Salluft  and  Tacitus,  the 
elegance  of  which  can  only  be  exceeded  by  their  accuracy. 

Steevens. 
'  'deer  trs  up  his  fprights,]  i.  e.  fpirits.    So,  in  Sidney's 

Arcadia,  Lib.  11 : 

"  Hold  thou  my  heart,  eftablifh  thou  my  Jprights." 

Steevens.. 
'  r II  charm  the  air  to  give  a  found,'}     The  Hecate  of  Mid- 
dleton  fays,  on  a  fimilar  occafion  : 

"■  Come,  my  fweete  fifters,  let  the  air  ftrike  our  tune, 
"  Whilft  we  fliow  reverence  to  yon  peeping  moone." 

Steevens. 

'  your  antique  round  :     and  The  JVitches  dance,  and 

vanifh.]     Thefe  ideas,  as  well  as  a  foregoing  one — 

"  The  weird  fillers,  hand  in  hand,"' 
might  have  been  adopted  from  a  poem,  intitled  Churchyard's 
Dreame,  15Q3  : 

"  All  hand  in  hand  they  traced  on 

"  A  trickfie  ancient  round  ; 
''  And  foone  as  Jhadowes  were  they  gone, 

"  And  might  no  more  be  found."     Steevens. 

*  Stand  aye  accurfed  in  the  calendar  /]  In  the  ancient  al- 
manacks the  unlucky  days  were  dillinguifhed  by  a  mark  of  re- 
probation.    So,  in  Decker's  Honeji  Whore,  1635  : 
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Enter  IjEnox. 

Len.  What's  your  grace's  will  ? 

Macb.  Saw  you  the  weird  fifters  ? 

Len.  No,  my  lord. 

Macb.  Came  they  not  by  you  ? 

Len.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Macb.  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride  ;  ^ 
And  damn'd,  all  thofe  that  trufi:  them  ! — I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horfe :  Who  was't  came  by  ? 

Len.  'Tis  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you 
word, 
Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 

Macb.  Fled  to  England  ? 

Len.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.  Time,  thou  anticipat'fl  my  dread  exploits -.3 
The  flighty  purpofe  never  is  o'ertook, 
Unlefs  the  deed  go  with  it :  From  this  moment. 
The  very  firftlings4  of  my  heart  fhall  be 

'' henceforth  let  it  Hand 

"  Within  the  wizard's  book,  the  kalender, 

"  Marked  with  a  marginal  Jifiger,  to  be  chofen, 

"  By  thieves,  by  villains,  and  black  murderers." 

Steevexs. 
~  Infedted  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride  5]    So,  in  the  firft  part 
of  Selimus,   15Q4 : 

"  Now  Baiazet  will  ban  another  while, 
"  And  vtter  curfes  to  the  concaue  Ikie, 
"  Which  may  infe6i  the  regions  of  the  ayre"     Todd. 

^  Time,  thou  anticipat]ft  my  dread  exploits  ;]  To  anticipate 
is  here  to  prevent,  by  taking  away  the  opportunity,     Johnson. 

*  The  very  firftlings — ]  FirJlUngs,  in  its  primitive  fenfe,  is 
the  firft  produce  or  offspring.  So,  in  Heywood's  Silver  Jge, 
1613: 
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The  firftlings  of  my  hand.     And  even  now 

To  crown  my  thoughts  with  a6ts,  be  it  thought  and 

done  : 
The  caftle  of  MacdufF  I  will  furprife  ; 
Seize  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the  edge  o'the  fword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  fouls 
That  trace  his  line. 5    No  boafting  like  a  fool ; 
This  deed  I'll  do,  before  this  purpofe  cool : 
But  no  more  fights !  ^ — Where  are  thefe  gentlemen  ? 
Come,  bring  me  where  they  are.  [^Exeunt, 


"  The  Jirjllings  of  their  vowed  facrifice." 
Here  it  means  the  tiling  firft  thought  or  done.     The  word  is 
ufed  again  in  the  prologue  to  Troilus  and  CreJJida : 

"  Leaps  o'er  the  vant  and  JirJUings  of  thefe  broils," 

Steevens. 

^  That  trace  his  llne.l     i-  ^-    follow,    fucceed  in  it.     Thus, 

in  a  poem  interwoven  with  A  Courtlie  Controverfie  of  Cupid's 

Cautels :  iS^c.  travjlated  out  of  French  ^c  by  H.  IF.  [Henry 

Wotton]  4°.   1578  : 

"  They  trace  the  pleafant  groves, 
"  And  gather  fioures  fweete — ." 
Again,  in  Sir  Arthur  Gorges'  tranflation  of  the  third  Book  of 
Lucan,  l6l4  : 

"  The  tribune's  curfes  in  like  cafe 
"  Said  he,  did  greedy  Craflus  trace." 
The  old  copy  reads — 

That  trace  him  in  his  line. 
The  metre,    however,    demands  the  omillion  of  fuch  un- 
neceffary  expletives.     Steevens, 

*  But  no  more  fights  /]     This  hafty  refle6tion  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  moral  to  the  foregoing  fcene  : 

"  Tu  ne  qucefieris  fcire  (n^fas)   quern  viiJii,  quern  till 

**  Finem  Di  dederint  Leuconoe,  et  Babylonios 

"  Tentaris  numeros,  ut  melius,  quicquid  erit,  pati." 

Ste£vens. 
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SCENE  II. 

Fife.    ^  Room  in  Macduff's  Caftle. 
Enter  Lady  Macduff,  her  Son,  and  Rosse.* 

L.  Ma  CD.  What  had  he  done,  to  make  him  fij 

the  land  ? 

RossE.  You  muft  have  patience,  madam. 

X.  Macd.  He  had  none  r 

His  flight  was  madnefs :  When  our  a6lions  do  not. 
Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors.' 

RossE.  You  know  not. 

Whether  it  was  his  wifdom,  or  his  fear. 

X.  Macd.  Wifdom  \  to  leave  his  wife,  to  leave 
his  babes, 
His  manfion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himfelf  does  fly  ?    He  loves  us  not  y 
He  v/aiits  the  natural  touch :  ^  for  the  poor  wren,^ 

'  Our  fears  do  make  m  traitors.']     i.  e.    our  flight  is  con- 
fidered  as  an  evidence  of  our  treafon.     Steevens. 

*  . 'natural  touch.']  Natural  fenfibiHty.    He  is  not  touched 

with  natural  afFedion,     Johnson. 

So,  in  an  ancient  MS.  play,  intitled  The  Second  Maiden's 
Tragedy  : 

" How  (he's  beguil'd  in  him ! 

"  There's  no  fuch  natural  touch,  fearch  all  his  bofom." 

Steevens, 

^  the  poor  wren,    &c.]     The  fame  thought  occurs  in 

The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI: 

" doves  will  peck,  in  fafety  of  their  brood. 

"  Who  hath  not  feen  them  (even  with  thofe  wings 
"  Which  fometimes  they  have  us'd  in  fearful  flight) 
"  Make  war  with  him  that  climb'd  unto  their  neft, 
"  Oftering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence?" 

Steeveks» 
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The  moft  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 
Her  young  ones  in  her  ncit,  againft  the  owl. 
All  is  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love ; 
As  little  is  the  vvifdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  againft  all  reafon. 

RossE.  My  deareft  coz', 

I  pray  you,  fchool  yourfelf:  But,  for  your  hufband. 
He  is  noble,  wife,  judicious,  and  beft  knows 
The  fits  o'the  feafon/    I  dare  not  fpeak  much  fur- 
ther : 
But  cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors, 
And  do  not  know  ourfelves ;  *  when  we  hold  rumour 
From  what  we  fear,^  yet  know  not  what  we  fear ; 

*  The  Jits  o'the  feqfon.']  The  Jits  of  the  feqfon  ihould  appear 
to  be,  from  the  following  paflage  in  Coriolanus,  the  violent  dif- 
wders  of  ^he  feafon,  its  convuljions  : 

" but  that 

"  The  violent  Jit  o'th'  times  craves  it  as  phyfick." 

Steevens. 
Perhaps  the  meaning  is, — ^what  is  raoft  Jitting  to  be  done  in 
«very  conjundure.     Anonymous. 

*  when  we  are  traitors. 

And  do  not  know  ourfelves ;]  i.e.  we  think  ourfelves  inno- 
cent, the  government  thinks  us  traitors  j  therefore  we  are  igno- 
rant of  ourfelves.  This  is  the  ironical  argument.  The  Oxford 
editor  alters  it  to — 

And  do  not  know't  ourfelves  : 

But  fure  they  did  know  what  they  faid,  that  the  ftate  efteemed. 
them  traitors.     Waeburton. 

Rather,  when  we  are  confidered  by  the  ftate  as  traitors,  while 
at  the  fame  time  we  are  unconfcious  of  guilt ;  when  we  appear 
to  otliers  fo  different  from  what  we  really  are.,  that  we  feem  not 
to  know  ourfelves,     Malone. 

^  when  we  hold  rumour 

From  ivhat  we  fear,}  To  hold  rumour  fignities  to  be 
governed  by  the  authority  of  rumour.     Warburton. 

I  rather  think  to  hold  means,  in  this  place,  to  believe,  as  we 
fay,  I  hold  fuch  a  thing  to  le  true,  i.e.  I  take  it,  I  believe  it 
to  Oe  fo.     Thus,  in  King  Henry  Fill : 
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But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  Tea, 

Each  way,  and  move.-^ — I  take  my  leave  of  you  t 

Shall  not  be  long  but  I'll  be  here  again : 

Things  at  the  worft  will  ceafe,  or  elfe  climb  upward 

To  what  they  were  before. — My  pretty  coufin> 

Blefling  upon  you  ! 

L.  Ma  CD.  Father'd  he  is,  and  yet  he's  fatherlels, 

RossE.  I  am  fo  much  a  fool,  fhould  I  ftay  longer^ 
It  would  be  my  difgrace,  and  your  difcomfort : 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  \_Exit  Rossb. 

L.  Mjcd.  Sirrah,  your  father's  dead; 5 

And  what  will  you  do  now  ?  How  will  you  live  ? 

Son.  As  birds  do,  mother. 

" Did  you  not  of  late  days  hear,  &c. 

"  1  Ge}i.  Yes,  but  held  it  not." 
The  fenie  of  the  whole  palfage  will  tlien  be  :  The  limes  are 
cruel  ivhen  our  fears  induce  us  fo  believe,  or  take  for  granted^ 
■what  we  hear  rumoured  or  reported  abroad;  and  yet  at  the  fame 
lime,  as  we  live  under  a  tyrannical  government  where  will  is 
fuljtituted  for  law,  we  know  not  what  we  have  to  four,  lecaufe 
we  know  not  when  we  qffhid.  Or  :  IFhen  we  are  led  ly  our 
foars  to  helieve  every  rumour  of  danger  we  hear,  yet  are  not 
confcious  to  ourfelves  of  any  crime  for  which  we  fJiould  Jje 
dijiurhed  it'ith  thofe  fears.  A  paffage  like  tliis  occurs  in  King 
John  : 

"  Poflefs'd  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams, 

**  Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear." 
This  is  the  beft  I  can  make  of  the  paffage,     Ste  evens. 

*  Each  way,  and  move. — ]  Perhaps  the  poet  wrote — And 
each  way  move.  If  they  floated  each  way,  it  was  needlefs  to 
inform  us  that  they  moved.  The  words  may  have  been  cafually 
tranlpofed,  and  erroneoufly  pointed.     Ste?vens. 

5  Sirrah,  your  father  s  dead  ;']  Sirrah,  in  our  author's  time, 
was  not  a  term  of  reproach,  but  generally  ufed  by  mafters  to 
lervants,  parents  to  children,  &:c.  So  before,  in  this  play, 
Macbeth  fays  to  his  fervant,  "  Sirrah,  a  word  with  you:  attend 
thofe  men  our  pleafure  ?"     Malone. 
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L.  Macd.  What,  with  worms  and  flies  ? 

Son.  With  what  I  get,  I  mean ;  and  fo  do  they. 

L.  Macd.    Poor  bird !    thou'dft  never  fear  the 
net,  nor  lime. 
The  pit- fall,  nor  the  gin. 

Son.  Why  fhould  I,  mother  ?  Poor  birds  they 
are  not  fet  for. 
My  father  is  not  dead,  for  all  your  faying. 

L.  Macd.  Yes,  he  is  dead;  how  wilt  thou  do  for 
a  father  ? 

Son.  Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  hufband  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  I  can  buy  me  twenty  at  any 
market. 

Son.  Then  you'll  buy  'em  to  fell  again. 

L.  Macd.  Thou  fpeak'ft  with  all  thy  wit ;  and 
yet  i'faith. 
With  wit  enough  for  thee. 

Son.  Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother  ? 

L.  Macd.  Ay,  that  he  was. 

Son.  What  is  a  traitor  ? 

X.  Macd.  Why,  one  that  fwears  and  lies. 

Son.  And  be  all  traitors,  that  do  fo  ? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one  that  does  fo,  is  a  traitor, 
and  mufl  be  hanged. 

Son.  And  mult  they  all  be  hanged,  that  fwear 
and  lie  ? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one. 

Son.  Who  mufl  hang  them  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  the  honefl  men. 

Son,  Then  the  liars  and  fwearers  are  fools :  for 

Vol.  X.  Q 
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there  are  liars  and  fwearers  enough  to  beat  the 
honefl:  men,  and  hang  up  them. 

L.  Ma  CD.  Now  God  help  thee,  poor  monkey  \ 
But  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  lather  ? 

Son.  If  he  were  dead,  you'd  weep  for  him :  if 
you  would  not,  it  were  a  good  fign  that  I  fhould 
quickly  have  a  new  father. 

L.  Mjcd.  Poor  prattler  !  how  thou  talk'fl. 

Enter  a  MefTenger. 

Mess.  Blefs  you,   fair  dame !    I  am  not  to  you 
known. 
Though  in  your  ftate  of  honour  I  am  perfe6l.^ 
I  doubt,  fome  danger  does  approach  you  nearly : 
If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice, 
Be  not  found  here  ;  hence,  with  your  little  ones. 
To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  favage ; 
To  do  worfe  to  you,  were  fell  cruelty,' 

*  — —  in  your  Jlate  of  honour  I  am  perfe6t.]  i.  e.  I  am 
perfeSily  acquainted  with  your  rank  of  honour.  So,  in  the  old 
book  that  treateth  of  the  Lyfe  of  Virgil,  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date : 
*' — which  when  Virgil  faw,  he  looked  in  his  boke  of  negro- 
mancy,  wherein  he  was  perfit."  Again,  in  The  Play  of  the 
four  Fs,   156Q: 

"  Pot.  Then  tell  me  this  :  Are  you  perft  in  drinking  ? 
"  Ped.  Perft  in  drinking  as  may  be  wilh'd  by  thinking." 

Steetens. 

'  To  do  worfe  to  you,  were  fell  cruelty,']  To  do  worfe  is  to 
let  her  and  her  children  be  deftroyed  without  warning. 

Johnson. 

Mr.  Edwards  explains  thefe  words  ditFerently.  "  To  do  ivorfe 
to  you  (fays  he)  iignilies, — to  fright  you  more,  by  relating  all 
the  circumftances  of  your  danger ;  which  would  detain  you  fo 
long  that  you  could  not  avoid  it,"  The  meaning,  however,  may 
be.  To  do  worfe  to  you,  not  to  difclofe  to  you  the  perilous  fitu- 
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Which  is  too  nigh  your  perfon.     Heaven  preferve 

you ! 
I  dare  abide  no  longer.  [^Exit  Meflenger. 

L.  Macd.  Whither  fhould  I  fly  ? 

I  have  done  no  harm.     But  I  remember  now 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world  ;  where,  to  do  harm. 
Is  often  laudable :  to  do  good,  fometime. 
Accounted  dangerous  folly  :  Why  then,  alas  ! 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence, 

To  fay,  I  have  done  no  harm  ? What  are  thefe 

faces  ? 


Enter  Murderers. 

MuR.  Where  is  your  hufband  ? 

L.  Macd.  I  hope,  in  no  place  fo  unfandlified. 
Where  fuch  as  thou  may 'ft  find  him. 

MuR,  He's  a  traitor. 

Son.  Thou  ly'ft,  thou  fhag-ear'd  villain.^ 

ation  you  are  in,  from  a  fooliih  apprehenfion  of  alarming  you, 
would  be  fell  cruelty.  Or  the  Meflenger  may  only  mean,  to  do 
tnore  than  alarm  you  by  this  difagreeable  intelligence, — to  do 
you  any  aftual  and  bodily  harm,  were  fell  cruelty.     Malone. 

*  fhag-ear'd  villain.']     Perhaps  we  fhould  read  Jhag- 

haird,  for  it  is  an  abufive  epithet  very  often  ufed  in  our  ancient 
plays,  &c.  So,  in  Decker's  Honeji  Whore,  P.  II.  l630 : — 
"  — a  Jliag-haired  cur."  Again,  in  our  author's  K.  Henry  VL 
P.  II :  "  — like  a  Jliag-haired  crafty  Kern."  Again,  in  Sir 
Arthur  Gorges'  tranflation  of  Lucan,  l6l4  : 

"  That  Jliag-haired  Caicos  tam'd  with  forts." 
And  Chapman,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  7th  Book  of  Homer, 
1598,  applies  the  fame  epithet  to  the  Greeks.     Again,  in  the 
fpurious  play  of  King  Lcir,   l605  : 

"  There  fhe  had  fet  a  Jliaghayrd  murdering  wretch." 
Again,  in  Barnaby  Googe's  verfion  of  Palingenius,  156l  : 
"  But  fore  afraid  was  I  to  meete 
"  The  JJiagheard  horfon's  home." 

Q2 
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MuR.  What,  you  egg  ?   [Stahhing  him. 

Young  fry  ®f  treachery  ? 

Son.  He  has  killed  me,  mother : 

Run  away,  I  pray  you.  [Dies. 

[Exit  Lady  Macduff,  crying  murder, 
and  purjiied  by  the  Murderers. 


It  may  be  obferv^ed,  that,  in  the  feventh  Iliad  of  Homer, 
the  'A.xr^yj->i'jij.owylss  K'/a.io)  are  rendered  by  Arthur  Hall,  1581, 
"  — joera^e  Greekes."  And  by  Chapman,  1611,  "  — Jhag-haird 
Greekes."     Steevens, 

This  emendation  appears  to  me  extremely  probable.  In  King 
John,  A6t  V.  we  find  "  unheard  faucinefs  for  unhaird  fauci- 
nefs  :"  and  we  have  had  in  this  play  hair  inftead  of  air.  Thefe 
two  words,  and  the  word  ear,  were  all,  I  believe,  in  the  time 
of  our  author,  pronounced  alike.  See  a  note  on  Fenus  and 
Adonis,  p.  456,  n.  5,  edit.  1780,  oftavo. 

Hair  was  formerly  written  heare.  Hence  perhaps  the  mif- 
take.  So,  in  Ives's  Sele6l  Papers,  chiefly  relating  to  Englijh 
Antiquities,  No.  3,  p.  133  :  "  — and  in  her  heare  a  circlet  of 
gold  richely  garniftied."  In  Lodge's  Incarnate  Devils  of  the  Age, 
4to.  1596,  we  find  in  p.  37,  "  Jliag-heard  flave,"  which  ftill 
more  ftrongly  fuppovts  Mr.  Steevens's  emendation.  However, 
as  flap-tar  d  is  ufed  as  an  epithet  of  contempt  in  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  the  old  copy  may  be  right.     Malone. 

Mr.  Steevens's  emendation  will  be  further  confirmed  by  a 
reference  to  one  of  our  Law  Reporters,  In  23  Car.  I.  Ch.  Jullice 
RoUe  faid  it  had  been  determined  that  thefe  words,  "  Where  is 
that  long-locked,  fliag-haired,  murdering  rogue  ?"  were  adion- 
iible.    Alerjns  Reports,  -p.  Ql.    Reed. 
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SCENE  III. 

England.    A  Roo?n  hi  the  Kind's  Palace. 
jE«/er  Malcolm  «??f/ Macduff. 9 

Maz.  Let  us  feek  out  fome  defolate  fliade,  and 
tliere 

'  Enter  Malcolm  and  Macduff.]  The  part  of  Holinflieds 
Chronicle  which  relates  to  tliis  play,  is  no  more  than  an  abridg- 
ment of  John  Relleuden's  tranllation  of  The  Noble  Clerk,  HeSior 
Boece,  imprinted  at  Edinburgh,  1541.  For  the  fatisfaftion  of 
the  reader,  I  have  inferted  the  words  of  the  firlt  mentioned 
hillorian,  from  whom  this  fcene  is  almoll  literally  taken : — 
"  Though  ]>.Ialcolme  was  verie  forrowfuU  for  the  oppreHion  of 
his  couutriemen  the  Scots,  in  manner  as  Makduffe  had  declared, 
yet  doubting  whether  he  was  come  as  one  that  meat  unfelnedlie 
as  he  fpake,  or  elfe  as  lent  from  Makbeth  to  betraie  him,  he 
thought  to  have  fome  further  triall,  and  thereupon  diifembling 
his  mind  at  the  tirft,  he  anfwered  as  followeth  : 

"  I  am  trulie  verie  forie  for  the  miferie  chanced  to  my  coun- 
trle  of  Scotland,  but  though  I  have  never  fo  great  afleftion  to 
relieve  the  fame^  yet  by  reafon  of  certaine  incurable  vices,  which 
reign  in  me,  I  am  nothing  meet  thereto.  Firft,  fuch  immoderate 
luft  and  voluptuous  fenfualitie  (the  abhominable  fountain  of  all 
vices)  followeth  me,  that  if  I  were  made  King  of  Scots,  I  Ihould 
feek  to  defloure  your  maids  and  matrones,  in  fuch  wife  that  my 
intemperancie  fliould  be  more  importable  unto  you  than  the 
bloudie  tyrannie  of  Makbeth  now  is.  Hereunto  IVIakdulfe  an- 
fwered :  This  furelie  is  a  very  euil  fault,  for  manie  noble  princes 
and  kings  have  loll  both  lives  and  kingdomes  for  the  fame ; 
neverthelelfe  there  are  women  enow  in  Scotland,  and  therefore 
follow  my  counfell.  Make  thy  felfe  kinge,  and  I  iliall  conveie 
the  matter  fo  wifelie,  that  thou  (halt  be  fatisfied  at  thy  pleafure 
in  fuch  fecret  wife,  that  no  man  Ihall  be  aware  thereof. 

"  Then  faid  Malcolme,  I  am  alfo  the  moft  avaritious  creature 
in  the  earth,  fo  that  if  I  were  king,  I  fliould  leeke  fo  manie 
waies  to  get  lands  and  goods,  that  I  would  ilea  the  moft  part  of 
all  the  nobles  of  Scotland  by  lurmized  accufations,  to  the  end 
I  might  injoy  their  lands,  goods  and  poflelhons ;  and  therefor© 

Q3 
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Weep  our  fad  bofoms  empty. 

Ma  CD.  Let  us  rather 

to  fhew  you  what  mifchiefe  may  infue  on  you  through  mhie 
unfatiable  covetoufnes,  I  will  rehearfe  unto  you  a  fable.  There 
was  a  fox  having  a  fore  place  on  him  overfet  with  a  fwarme  of 
flies,  that  continuallie  fucked  out  hir  bloud  :  and  when  one  that 
came  by  and  faw  this  manner,  demanded  whether  llie  would 
have  the  flies  driven  belide  hir,  flie  anfwered  no  3  for  if  thefe 
flies  that  are  alreadie  full,  and  by  reafon  thereof  fucke  not  verie 
eagerlie,  fliould  be  chaled  awaie,  other  that  are  emptie  and  fellie 
an  hungred,  fliould  light  in  their  places,  and  fucke  out  the  refidue 
of  my  bloud  farre  more  to  my  greevance  than  thefe,  which  now 
being  fatisfied  doo  not  much  annoie  me.  Therefore  faith  Mal- 
colme,  futfer  me  to  remaine  where  I  am,  left  if  T  atteine  to  the 
regiment  of  your  realme,  mine  unquenchable  avarice  may  proove 
fuch,  that  ye  would  thinke  the  difpleafures  which  now  grieve 
you,  fliould  feeme  eafie  in  refpeft  of  the  unmeafurable  outrage 
which  might  infue  through  my  comming  amongft  you. 

•'  Makdufie  to  this  made  anfwer,  how  it  was  a  far  woorfe 
fault  than  the  other :  for  avarice  is  the  root  of  all  mifchiefe,  and 
for  that  crime  the  moft  part  of  our  kings  have  been  flaine,  and 
brought  to  their  finall  end.  Yet  notwithftanding  follow  my 
counlell,  and  take  upon  thee  the  crowne.  I'here  is  gold  and 
riches  inough  in  Scotland  to  fatisfie  thy  greedle  defire.  Then 
faid  Malcolme  again,  I  am  furthermore  inclined  to  diliimulation, 
telling  of  leafings,  and  all  other  kinds  of  deceit,  fo  that  I  natu- 
rallie  rejoife  in  nothing  fo  much,  as  to  betraie  and  deceive  fuch 
as  put  anie  truft  or  confidence  in  my  woords.  Then  fith  there 
is  nothing  that  more  becommeth  a  prince  than  conftancie,  veritie, 
truth,  and  juftice,  with  the  otlier  laudable  fellowfliip  of  thofe 
faire  and  noble  vertues  which  are  comprehended  onelie  in  footh- 
faftnefle,  and  that  lieng  utterlie  overthroweth  the  fame,  you  fee 
how  unable  I  am  to  governe  anie  province  or  region  :  and  there^ 
fore  fith  you  have  remedies  to  cloke  and  hide  all  the  reft  of  my 
other  vices,  I  praie  you  find  fliift  to  cloke  this  vice  amongft  the 
refidue. 

"  Then  faid  Makdufte  :  "  This  is  yet  the  woorft  of  all,  and 
there  I  leave  thee,  and  therefore  faie3  Oh  ye  unhappie  and 
miferable  Scotiflimen,  which  are  thus  Icourged  with  fo  manie 
and  fundrie  calamities  ech  one  above  other!  Ye  have  one  curfed 
and  wicked  tyrant  that  now  reigneth  over  you,  without  anie 
right  or  title,  opprefling  you  with  his  moft  bloudie  crueltie.  This 
other  that  hath  the  right  to  the  crowne,  is  fo  replet  with  the 
inconftaut  behaviour  and  manifeft  vices  of  JEngliflimen^  that  be 
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Hold  faft  the  mortal  fword ;  and,  like  good  men, 
Beflride   our   down-falPn   birthdom : '    Each  new 
"  mora, 

is  nothing  woorthie  to  injoy  it :  for  by  his  owne  confeflion  he  is 
not  onlie  avaritious  and  given  to  unlatiable  luft,  but  fo  falfe 
a  traitor  withall,  that  no  truft  is  to  be  had  unto  anie  woord  he 
fpeaketh.  Adieu  Scotland,  for  now  I  account  my  felfe  a  banifhed 
man  for  ever,  v^'ithout  comfort  or  confolation  :  and  with  thefe 
woords  the  brackilh  tears  trickled  downe  his  cheekes  verie 
abundantlie. 

"  At  the  laft,  when  he  was  readie  to  depart,  Malcolme  tooke 
him  by  tlie  fleeve,  and  fald :  Be  of  good  comfort  MakdufFe,  for 
I  have  none  of  thefe  vices  before  remembered,  but  have  jefted 
with  thee  in  this  manner,  onlie  to  prove  thy  mind :  for  divers 
times  heretofore  JNIakbeth  fought  by  this  manner  of  means  to 
bring  me  into  his  hand,"  &c. 

Holinfhed's  Hi/iory  of  Scotland,  p.  175.     Steevens. 

^  Be/tride  our  down-fall'n  birthdom  :]  The  old  copy  has— 
^own-fall.     Correfted  by  Dr.  Johnfon.     Malone, 

He  who  can  difcover  what  is  meant  by  him  that  earneftly 
exhorts  him  to  htjiride  his  downfall  birthdom,  is  at  liberty  to 
adliere  to  theprefent  text;  but  it  is  probable  that  Shakfpeare  wrote : 

like  good  vien, 

Beflride  our  down-fall'n  birtlidom . 

The  aliufion  is  to  a  man  from  whom  fomething  valuable  is 
about  to  be  taken  by  violence,  and  who,  that  he  may  defend  it 
without  incumbrance,  lays  it  on  the  ground,  and  li:ands  over  it 
with  his  weapon  in  his  hand.  Our  birthdom,  or  birthright,  fays 
he,  lies  on  the  ground ;  let  us,  like  men  who  are  to  fight  for 
what  is  deareft  to  them,  not  abandon  ir,  but  liiand  over  it  and 
defend  it.  This  is  a  ftrong  pidure  of  obftinate  refolution.  So, 
Falftatf  fays  to  Hal :  "If  thou  fee  me  down  in  the  battle,  and 
Lejiride  me,  fo." 

Birthdom  for  birthright  is  formed  by  the  fame  analogy  with 
maflerdom  in  this  play,  fignifying  the  privileges  or  rights  of  a 
mafier. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  hirth-dame  for  mother  ;  let  us  (land  over 
our  mother  that  lies  bleeding  on  the  ground.     Johnson. 

There  is  no  need  of  change.  In  The  Seco7id  Part  of  King 
Henry  IV.  Morton  fays : 

"  ——he  doth  bejlride  a  bleeding  land.''     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  XI.  King  Henry  IV.  Aa  V.  fc.  i.    Malone.  ' 

a4 
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New  widows  howl ;  new  orphans  cry ;  new  forrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  refounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  vScotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  ^liable  of  dolour.- 

Mal.  What  I  believe,  I'll  wail ; 

What  know,  believe ;  and,  what  I  can  redrefs, 
As  I  {hall  find  the  time  to  friend,^  I  will. 
What  you  have  fpoke,  it  may  be  fo,  perchance. 
This  tyrant,  whofe  fole  name  bliflers  our  tongues. 
Was  once  thought  honeft  :  you  have  lov'd  him  well ; 
He  hath  not  touch'd  you  yet.     I  am  young ;  but 

fomething 
You  may  deferve  of  him  through  me  ;4  and  wifdom  ? 

*  and  yell'd  out 

Like  ly Hal: le  of  dolour.']  This  prefents  a  ridiculous  image. 
But  what  is  infinuated  under  it  is  noble  ;  that  the  portents  and 
prodigies  in  the  fkies,  of  which  mention  is  made  bet'orcj  Ihow  ed 
that  heaven  lympathifed  with  Scotland,     Warburton. 

The  ridicule,  I  believe,  is  only  vifible  to  the  commentator. 

Steevexs. 
^  ^0  friend,]    i.e.  to  befriend.     Steevens. 

*  You  may  deferve  of  him  through  /wej]  The  old  copy 
reads — difcerne.  The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald, 
who  fupports  it  by  Macduff's  anfwer  : 

"  I  am  not  treacherous."     Malone. 

^  and  wifdom — ]     That  is,  and  7w  wifdom.     Heath, 

The  fenfe  of  this  paffage  is  obvious,  but  the  conftra6tion  diffi- 
cult, as  there  is  no  verb  to  which  wifdom  can  refer.  Something 
is  omitted,  either  through  the  negligence  of  the  printer,  or  pro- 
bably the  inadvertence  of  the  author.     If  we  read — 

and  iiiiukit  ivifdom  — 

the  fenfe  will  be  fupplied  ;  but  that  would  deftroy  the  metre ; 
and  fo  indeed  would  the  infertion  of  any  word  whatever. 

M.  Mason. 
I  fufpeft  this  line  to  have  fuffered  by  interpolation,  as  well  as 
omiffion,  and  that  it  originally  ran  thus  : 
■  lut  fomething 

You  may  deferve  through  ine;   and  wifdom  is  it 
To  offer  &c. 
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To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb, 
To  appeafe  an  angry  god. 

Macd.  I  am  not  treacherous. 

Mal.  But  Macbeth  is. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil, 
In  an  imperial  charge.^    But  'crave  your  pardon  ;  7 
That  which  you  are,  my  thoughts  cannot  tranfpofe: 
Angels  are  bright  ftill,  though  the  brightefi  fell : 
Though  all  things  foul  ^  would  wear  the  brows  of 

grace, 
Yet  grace  mud  ftill  look  fo. 

Macd.  I  have  lofl:  my  hopes. 

Mal.  Perchance,  even  there,  where  I  did  find 
my  doubts. 

So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  II : 

"  Now  is  it  manhood,  wifdom  and  defence."^ 

Had  the  paflage  in  queftion  been  firft  printed  thus,  would  any 
reader  have  fuppofed  the  words  '*  of  him,"  were  wanting  to  the 
fenfe  ?  In  ~this  play  I  have  already  noted  feveral  inftances  of 
manifeft  interpolation  and  omiffion.  See  notes  on  Aft  I.  fc.  iii. 
p.  28,  n.  9,  andA6lIII.  fc.  v.  p.  l60,  n.  5.     Sxeevens. 

®  A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil, 
In  an  imperial  charge.']     A  good  mind  may  recede  from 
goodnefs  in  the  execution  of  a  royal  commiffion.     Johnson. 

7  But  'crave  your  pardon  ;]     The   old  copy,  without 

attention  to  meafure,  reads : 

But  I  Ihall  crave  your  pardon.     Steevens. 

*  Though  all  things  foul  &c.]  This  is  not  very  clear.  The 
meaning,  perhaps,  is  this  : — My  fufpicions  cannot  injure  you, 
if  you  be  virtuous,  by  fuppofing  that  a  traitor  may  put  on  your 
virtuous  appearance.  I  do  not  fay  that  your  virtuous  appear- 
ance proves  you  a  traitor  ;  for  virtue  viuft  wear  its  proper  form ^ 
though  that  form  be  counterfeited  ly  villainy.     Johnson. 

An  expreflion  of  a  fimilar  nature  occurs  in  Meafure  for 
Mecfure : 

*' Good  alone 

"  Is  good  J  without  a  name  vilenefs  is  fo."    M.  Masox. 
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Why  in  that  rawnefs^  left  you  wife,  and  child, 

(Thofe  precious  motives,  thofe  ftrong  knots  of  love,) 

Without  leave-taking  ? — I  pray  you, 

Let  not  my  jealoufies  be  your  diflionours, 

But  mine  own  fafeties  : — You  may  be  rightly  jull. 

Whatever  I  fhall  think. 

Macd.  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country  ! 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  bafis  fure, 
For  goodnefs  dares  not  check  thee !  ^  wear  thou 

thy  wrongs, - 
Thy  title  is  affeer'd  !  3 — Fare  thee  well,  lord  : 


'  JVhy  in  that  rawnefs — ]  Without  previous  proviiion, 
without  due  preparation,  witliout  maturity  of  counfel. 

Johnson. 
I  meet  with  this  expreflion  in  Lyly's  Euphues,  1580,  and  in 
the  quarto,   16O8,  of  King  Henry  V: 

"  Some  their  wives  raivly  left,"     Steevens. 

^  For  goodnefs  dares  not  thcck  thee  /]  The  old  copy  reads— 
dare.     Correfted  in  the  third  folio.     Malone. 

*  '——wear  thou  thy  wrongs,']  That  is.  Poor  country,  wear 
thou  thy  wrongs.     Johnson. 

'^  Thy  title  is  affeer'd  !]  JQ'eerd,  a  law  terra  for  confirm'd. 

Pope. 

What  Mr.  Pope  f^s  of  the  law  term  is  undoubtedly  true  j 
but  is  there  abfolute  reafon  why  we  fhould  have  recourfe  to  it 
for  the  explanation  of  this  palfage  ?  Macduff  firft  apoftrophifes 
his  countiy,  and  afterwards,  pointing  to  Malcolm,  may  fay, 
that  his  title  was  afeard,  i.  e.  frighted  from  exerting  itfelf. 
Tliroughout  the  ancient  editions  of  Shakfpeare,  the  word  afraid 
is  frequently  written  as  it  was  formerly  pronounced,  afeard. 
The  old  copy  reads — The  title  &c.  i.  e.  the  regal  title  is  afraid 
to  affert  itfelf. 

I  have,  however,  adopted  Mr.  Malone's  emendation,  as  it 
varies,  but  in  a  lingle  letter,  from  the  reading  of  the  old  copy. 
See  his  fubfequent  note.     Steevens. 

If  we  read — The  title  is  affeerd,  tlie  meaning  may  be  :— 
Poor  country,  wear  thou  thy  wrongs,  the  title  to  them  is  legally 
fettled  by  thofe  who  had  the  final  judication  of  it. 
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I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'ft 
For  the  whole  fpace  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grafp. 
And  the  rich  Eaft  to  boot. 

Mal.  Be  not  offended : 

I  fpeak  not  as  in  abfolute  fear  of  you. 
I  think,  our  country  links  beneath  the  yoke ; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds ;  and  each  new  day  a  gaili 
Is  added  to  her  wounds  :  I  think,  withal. 
There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  right ; 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  I  offer 
Of  goodly  thoufands :  But,  for  all  this. 
When  I  fhall  tread  upon  the  tyrant's  head, 
Or  wear  it  on  my  fword,  yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before ; 
More  fuffer,  and  more  fundry  ways  than  ever. 
By  him  that  fhall  fucceed. 

Macd.  What  fhould  he  be  ? 

Mal.  It  is  myfelf  I  mean  :  in  whom  I  know 
All  the  particulars  of  vice  lb  grafted, 

Affeerers  had  the  power  of  confirming,  or  moderating,  fines 
and  amercements.     Tollet. 

To  affeer  (for  fo  it  fliould  be  written)  is  to  affefs,  or  reduce 
to  certainty.  All  amerciaments — that  is,  judgments  of  any 
court  of  juftice,  upon  a  prefentment  or  other  proceeding,  that 
a  party  fhall  be  amerced,  or  in  mercy, — are  by  Magna  Charta  to 
be  affeer ed  by  lawful  men,  fworn  to  be  impartial.  This  is  the 
ordinary  practice  of  a  Court  Leet,  with  which  Shakfpeare  feems 
to  have  been  intimately  acquainted,  and  where  he  might  have 
occafionally  a6ted  as  an  affeerer.     Ritson. 

For  the  emendation  now  made  I  am  anfwerablc.  The  was, 
I  conceive,  the  tranfcriber's  miftake,  from  the  fimilar  founds  of 
the  and  tfiy,  which  are  frequently  pronounced  alike. 

Perhaps  the  meaning  is, — Poor  country,  wear  thou  thy 
wrongs  !  Thy  title  to  ihern  is  now  fully  eftahlijhed  by  law. 
Or,  perhaps,  he  addreflles  Malcolm.  Continue  to  endure 
tamely  the  wrongs  you  fuffer:  thy  jnft  title  to  the  throne  is 
coivd,  has  not  fpirit  to  eftablifli  itfelf.     Malone. 
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That,  when  tliey  iliali  be  open'd,  black  Macbeth 
Will  feem  as  pure  as  fnovv  ;  and  the  poor  ftate 
Efteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compar'd 
With  my  conlinelels  harms.'^ 

Ma  CD.  Not  in  the  legions 

Of  horrid  hell,  can  come  a  devil  more  damn'd 
In  evils,  to  top  Macbeth. 

Mal.  I  grant  him  bloody, 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  falfe,  deceitful. 
Sudden,  malicious,^  fmacking  of  every  fin 
That  has  a  name  :  But  there's  no  bottom,  none, 
In  my  voluptuoufnefs  ;  your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cifiern  of  my  luft  ;  and  my  defire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'er-bear. 
That  did  oppofe  m^  will :  Better  Macbeth, 
Than  fuch  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd.  Boundlefs  intemperance^ 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny  ;  it  hath  been 
The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne, 
And  fall  of  many  kings.     But  fear  not  yet 
To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours  :  you  may 
Convey  your  pleafures  in  a  fpacious  plenty, 
And  yet  feem  cold,  the  time  you  may  fo  hood-wink. 
We  have  willing  dames  enough  ;  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  fo  many 

*  CQvfineltfs  harms.']      So,    in    The   Merry    Wives   of 

Windfor,  Aft  II.  fc.  ii :   "  — thou  unconfinable  lafenef^ — ." 

Steevens. 
^  Sudden,  malicious,']     Sudden,  for  capricious, 

Warburton. 
Rather,  violent,  paflionate,  hafty.     Johnson. 

^  Boundlefs  intt'mpcrance — ]     Perhaps   the  epithet — lound- 
lefs,  which  overloads  the  nieti'c,  was  a  play-houfe  interpolation. 

Steevens. 
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As  will  to  greatiiefs  dedicate  themfelves, 
Finding  it  fo  inclin'd. 

Mal.  With  this,  there  grows. 

In  my  moft  ill-compos'd  afFedlion,  fuch 
A  ftanchlefs  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  f hould  cut  ofF  the  nobles  for  their  lands ; 
Defire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  houfe  : 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  fauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more  ;  that  I  fhould  forge 
Quarrels  unjuft  againft  the  good,  and  loyal, 
Deftroying  them  for  wealth. 

Ma  CD.  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper ;  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 
Than  fummer-feeding  luft : '  and  it  hath  been 

'  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 

Than  fummer-kQdimg  luji  ;]     The  old  copy  has — fummer- 
feeming.     Steevens. 

Summer-feeming  has  no  manner  of  fenfe  :  correft. 
Than  fummer-ieevsxmg  lufi  ; — 
1.  e.  the  paffion  that  lafts  no  longer  tlian  the  heat  of  life,  and 
which  goes  off  in  the  winter  of  age.     Warburton. 

When  I  was  younger  and  bolder,  I  corredlcd  it  thus  : 
Than  fume,  or  feething  hi  ft. 
That  is,  than  angry  pallion,  or  boiling  luft,     Johnson, 

Summer-feeming  liifl,  may  fignify  luft  that  feems  as  hot  as 
fummer.     Steevens. 

Read — ^wmmer-feeding.  The  allufion  is  to  plants  ;  and  the 
fenfe  is, — "  Avarice  is  a  perennial  weed  ;  it  has  a  deeper  and 
more  pernicious  root  than  hiji,  which  is  a  mere  annual,  and 
lafts  but  for  a  fummer,  when  it  flieds  its  feed  and  decays." 

Blackstone. 

I  have  paid  the  attention  to  this  conjefture  which  I  think  it 
deferves,  by  admitting  it  into  the  text.     Steevens. 

S>\\vavatxfeeming  is,  I  believe,  the  true  reading.  In  Donne's 
Poems  we  meet  with   "  winter-/eemi?7^."     Malone. 

Sir  W.  Blackftone's  elegant  emendation  is  countenanced  by 
the  following  paffages  :  Thus,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 
"  How  will  thy  fhame  be  feeded  in  thine  age, 
''  When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  fpring  ?" 
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The  fword  of  our  flain  kings  :  Yet  do  not  fear; 
Scotland  hath  foyfons  ^  to  fill  up  your  will. 
Of  your  mere  own  :  All  thefe  are  portable,^ 
With  other  graces  weigh' d. 

Mal.    But  I  have  none  :    The  king-becoming' 
graces, 
As  juftice,  verity,  temperance,  ftablenefs. 
Bounty,  perfeverance,  mercy,  lowlinefs. 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relifh  of  them  ;  but  abound 
In  the  divilion  of  each  feveral  crime, 
A6ling  it  many  ways.     Nay,  had  I  power,  I  fliould 
Pour  the  fweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell. 
Uproar  the  univerfal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth.' 

And  in  Troilus  and  CreJJlda  : 

"  -The  Jeeded  pride 

"  That  hath  to  its  maturity  grown  up 

"  In  rank  Achilles,  mull  or  now  be  cropp'd, 

"  Or,  lliedding,  breed  a  nurfery  of  evil 

"  To  over-bulk  us  all."     Henley. 

^  foyfons — ]     Plenty.     Pope. 

It  means  provijioiis  in  plenty.  So,  in  The  Ordinart/,  hf 
Cartwright  :  "  New  fo^ifoiis  byn  ygraced  with  new  titles."  The 
word  was  antiquated  in  the  time  of  Cartwright,  and  is  by  him 
put  into  the  mouth  of  an  antiquary.  Again,  in  Holinflied's 
Reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  p.  l6l3  :  "  — fifteene  hundred  men, 
and  great  foij on  of  vittels."     See  Vol.  IV.  p.  133^  n,  8. 

SXEEVENS, 

**  -All  thefe  are  portable,]     Portable  is,  perhaps,  here 

ufed  for  fupportahle.     All  thefe  vices,  being   balanced  by  your 
virtues,  may  be  endured.     Malone. 

Portable  anfwers  exactly  to  a  phrafe  now  in  ufe.  Such  fail- 
ings may  be  borne  ivith,  or  are  bearable.     Steevens. 

'  Nay,  had  I poiver,  I Jhoitld 

Pour  the  fweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell. 
Uproar  the  ufiiverfal  peace,  confound 

All  unity  on  earth.']     Malcolm,  I  think,  means  to  fay,  that 
if  he  had  ability,  he  would  change  the  general  Hate  of  things. 
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Mjcd.  O  Scotland  !  Scotland  I 

Mal.  If  fuch  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  fpeak : 
I  am  as  I  have  fpoken. 

Macd.  Fit  to  govern  ! 

No,  not  to  live. — O  nation  milsrable, 
With  an  untitled  tyrant  -  bloody- fcepter'd, 

and  introduce  into  hell,  and  earth,  perpetual  vexation,  uproar, 
and  confufion.  Hell,  in  its  natural  Itate,  being  always  repre- 
fented  as  full  of  difcord  and  mutual  enmity,  in  which  its  inha- 
bitants may  be  fuppofed  to  take  the  greatell  delight,  he  propofes 
as  the  levereft  ftroke  on  them,  to  pour  thefweet  milk  of  cojicord 
amongfl  them,  io  as  to  render  them  peaceable  and  quiet,  a  flate 
the  moft  adverfe  to  their  natural  dilpofition  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  he  would  throw  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  earth  into 
uproar  and  confufion. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  may  be  thought  too  ftrained  an  inter- 
pretation. Malcolm,  indeed,  may  only  mean,  that  he  will  pour 
all  that  milk  of  human  kindnefs,  which  is  fo  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, into  the  abyfs,  fo  as  to  leave  the  earth  without  any  portion 
of  it ;  and  that  by  thus  depriving  mankind  of  thofe  humane 
afi'eftions  which  are  fo  necelfary  to  their  mutual  happinefs,  he 
will  throw  the  whole  world  into  confufion.  I  believe,  however, 
the  former  interpretation  to  be  the  true  one. 

In  King  James's  firft  fpeech  to  his  parliament,  in  March 
1 603-4,  he  fays,  that  he  had  "  fucked  the  milk  of  God's  truth 
with  the  milk  of  his  nurfe." 

The  following  palTage  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  cf  Verona, 
which  exhibits  the  reverfe  of  this  image,  may  be  urged  in  favour 
of  my  firft  interpretation  : 

"  If  he,  compaft  of  jars,  grow  mufical, 

'*  We  Ihall  have  Ihortly  difcord  in  the  fpheres." 

Ma-lone, 

I  believe,  all  that  Malcolm  defigns  to  fay  is, — that,  if  he  had 
power,  he  would  even  annihilate  the  gentle  fcmrce  or  principle 
of  peace  :  pour  the  foft  milk  by  which  it  is  nourillied,  among 
the  fiiames  of  hell,  which  could  not  fail  to  dry  it  up. 

Lady  Macbeth  has  already  obferved  that  her  hutband  was- 
"  too  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindnefs."     Steevlns. 

*  an  untitled  tyrant — ]    Thus,  in  Chaucer's  Manciple's 

Tale : 

"  Right  fo  betwix  a  titleles  tiraunt 
'' And  an  outlawe."     Steevexs, 
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When  fhalt  thou  fee  thy  wholefome  days  again  ? 

Since  that  the  trueft  ifliie  of  thy  throne 

By  his  own  interdi6lion  flands  accurs'd, 

And  does  blafpheme  his  breed  ? — ^Thy  royal  father 

Was  a  moft  fainted  king  ;  the  queen,  that  bore  thee, 

Oftner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 

Died  every  day  fhc  lived. ^     Fare  thee  well ! 

Thefe  evils,  thou  repeat'll  upon  thyfelf, 

Have  banifh'd  me  from  Scotland. — O,  my  breafi:. 

Thy  hope  ends  here  ! 

Mal.  Macduff,  this  noble  paffion, 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  foul 
Wip'd  the  black  fcruples,  reconcil'd  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.     Devilifli  Macbeth 
By  many  of  thefe  trains  hath  fought  to  win  me 
Into  his  power ;  and  modeft  wifdom  plucks  me 
From  over-credulous  hafte  -A  But  God  above 
Deal  between  thee  and  me  !    for  even  now 
I  put  myfelf  to  thy  dire(9:ion,  and 
Unfpeak  mine  own  detraction  ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myfelf. 
For  ftrangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman  ;   never  was  forfworn  ; 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  oun  ; 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith  ;   would  not  betray 
The  devil  to  his  fellow  ;  and  delight 

^  Died  every  day  Jlie  lived.l  The  expreffion  is  borrowed 
from  the  facred  writings  :  "  I  protefl  by  your  rejoicing  which 
I  have  in  Chrift  Jefus,  /  die  daily."     Malone. 

J.  Davies,  of  Hereford,  in  his  Epigram  on — A  proud  lying 
Dyer,  has  the  fame  all u lion  : 

"  Yet  (like  the  mortifide)  he  dyes  to  live." 

To  die  unto  Jifi,  and  to  live  unto  righteoufnefs,  are  phrafes 
employed  in  our  Liturgy.     Steevens. 

*  Froin  over-crednloiis  hajle  ;]     From  over-hafty  credulity. 

Malone. 
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No  lefs  in  truth,  than  life :  my  firfl  MCe  fpeaking 

Was  this  upon  myfelf :  What  I  am  truly. 

Is  thine,  and  my  poor  country's,  to  command : 

Whither,  indeed,  before  thy  here-approach,5 

Old  Si  ward,  with  ten  thoufand  warlike  men, 

AH  ready  at  a  point,^  was  fetting  forth : 

Now  we'll  together ;  And  the  chance,  of  goodnefs. 

Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel !  ^  Why  are  you  filent  ? 

5  . thy  here-approach,']     The  old  copy  has. — they  here. 

Correfted  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

•ten  ihaiifand  warlike  men, 


All  ready  at  a  point,]  yit  a  point,  may  mean  all  ready  at 
a  time ;  but  Shakfpeare  meant  more  :  He  meant  both  time  and 
place,  and  certainly  wrote  : 

All  ready  at  appoint, ■ 

i.  e.  at  the  place  appointed,  at  the  rendezvous.   Waeburton. 

There  is  no  need  of  change.     Johnson. 

Soj  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B,  I.  c.  ii : 

"  A  faithleffe  Sarazin  all  arm'd  to  points     Malone, 

'  '         And  the  chance,  of  goodnefs. 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel  /]     The  chance  of  goo^nejs, 
as  it  is  commonly  read,  conveys  no  ienfe.    If  there  be  not  fome 
more  important  error  in  the  pallage,  it  Ihould  at  leaft  be  pointed 
thus  : 

and  the  chance,  of  goodnefs, 

Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel! 

That  is,  may  the  event  be,  of  the  goodnefs  of  heaven,  [_pro 
jiijiitia  divina,']  anfwerable  to  the  caufe. 

Mr.  Heath  conceives  the  fenfe  of  the  paiTage  to  be  rather 
this  :  And  may  the  fuccefs  of  that  goodnefs,  tvhich  is  about  to 
exert  itfelf  in  my  behalf,  be  fuch  as  may  be  equal  to  the  jujiice 
of  my  quarrel. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Shakfpeare  wrote  : 

and  the  chance,  O  goodnefs. 

Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel ! — 
This  fome  of   his  tranfcribers  wrote  with  a  fmall  o,  which 
another  imagined  to  mean  of     If  we  adopt  this  reading,  the 
fenfe  will  be  :   And  O  thou  fovereign  goodnefs,  to  whom  we  now 
appeal,  may  our  fortune  anfwer  to  our  caufe.     Johnson. 
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I  Macd.  Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at 

once, 
'Tis  hard  to  reconcile. 


Enter  a  Do6tor. 

Mal.  Well ;  more  anon.-r-Comes  the  king  forth, 
I  pray  you  ? 

DocT.  Ay,  fir :  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  fouls. 
That  ftay  his  cure :  their  malady  convinces  ^ 
The  great  affay  of  art ;  but,  at  his  touch. 
Such  fanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand. 
They  prefently  amend. 

Mal.  \  I  thank  you,  do<Slor. 

[Exit  Dodor, 

Macd.  What's  the  difeafe  he  means  ? 

Mal.  'Tis  call'd  the  evil : 

A  moil  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king ; 
Which  often,  fince  my  here-remain  in  England, 
I  have  feen  him  do.     EIow  he  folicits  heaven, 
Himfelf  heft  knows  :  but  ftrangely-vifited  people. 
All  fwoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 
The  mere  defpair  of  furgery,  he  cures ;  9 

*  convinces — ]     i.e.  overpowers,  fubdues.     See  p.  8&, 

n,  4.     Steevens. 

^  The  meie  defpair  of  furgery,  he  cures  ;]  Dr.  Percy,  in  his 
notes  on  The  Northumherland  Houfliold  Book,  lays,  "  that  our 
ancient  kings  even  in  tliofe  dark  times  of  fuperftition,  do  not 
leem  to  have  atfefted  the  cure  of  the  king's  evil. — This  miracu- 
lous gift  was  left  to  be  claimed  by  the  Stuarts  :  our  ancient  Plan- 
tagenets  were  humbly  content  to  cure  the  cramp."  In  this 
aiTertion,  however,  the  learned  editor  of  the  above  curious" 
volume  has  been  betrayed  into  a  miftake,  by  relying  too  im- 
plicitly on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Anftis.  The  power  of  curing 
the  king's  evil  was  claimed  by  many  of  the  Plantagenets.     Dr. 
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Hanging  a  golden  ftamp  '  about  their  necks. 

Put  on  with  holy  prayers :  and  'tis  fpoken, 

To  the  flicceeding  royalty  he  leaves 

The  healing  benediction/  With  this  ftrange  virtue. 


Borde,  who  wrote  in  tlie  time  of  Henry  the  Vllltli,  fays,  "The 
kynges  of  England  by  the  pow^er  that  God  hath  given  to  them 
dothe  make  ficke  men  whole  of  a  fycknes  called  the  Kynges 
Evyll."  In  Laneham's  Account  of  the  Entertainment  at  Kenel^ 
worth  Cajile,  it  is  faid,  "  — and  alfo  by  her  highnefs  [Q..  Eliza- 
beth] accuftomed  mercy  and  charitee,  nyne  cured  of  the  peyn- 
ful  and  dangerous  difeaz  called  the  Kings  Evil,  for  that  kings 
and  queens  of  this  realm  without  oother  medfin,  (fave  only  by 
handling  and  prayer,)  only  doo  it."  Polydore  Virgil  afferts  the 
fame  j  and  Will.  Tooker,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
publifhed  a  book  on  this  fubjed,  an  account  of  which  is  to  be 
feen  in  Dr.  Douglas's  treatife,  entitled.  The  Criterion,  p.  ipi. 
See  Dodlley's  Collefiion  of  old  Plays,  Vol.  XII,  p.  428,  edit. 
1780.     Reed. 

^  a  golden  Ji amp  &c.]     This  was  the  coin  called  an 

angel.     So,  Shakfpeare,  in  The  Mercha7it  of  Venice  : 
"  A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 
"  Stamped  in  gold,  but  that's  infculp'd  upon." 

The  value  of  the  coin  was  ten  {hillings.     Steevens. 

*  and  'tis  fpohen 

To  the  fucceeding  royalty  he  leaves 

The  healing  benediBion.']  It  muft  be  owned,  that  Shak- 
fpeare is  often  guilty  of  ftrange  abfurdities  in  point  of  hiflory 
and  chronology.  Yet  here  he  has  artfully  avoided  one.  He 
had  a  mind  to  hint,  that  the  cure  of  the  evil  was  to  defcend  to 
the  fucceffors  in  the  royal  line,  in  compliment  to  James  the 
Firft.  But  the  Confeffor  was  the  firfi:  who  pretended  to  the 
gift :  How  then  could  it  be  at  that  time  generally  fpoken  of, 
that  the  gift  was  hereditary  ?  This  he  has  folved  by  telling  us 
that  Edward  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  along  with  it. 

Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton  here  invents  an  objeftion,  in  order  to  folve  it. 
"  The  Confelfor  (fays  he)  was  the  frft  who  pretended  to  this 
gift :  how  then  could  it  be  at  that  time  generally  fpoken  oi,  that 
the  gift  was  hereditary  ?  This  he  [Shakfpeare]  has  tblved,  by 
telling  us  that  Edward  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  along  with  it." 
But  Shakfpeare  does  not  fay,  tliat  it  was  hereditary  in  Edward., 
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He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy ; 

And  fundry  bleffings  hang  about  his  throne, 

That  fpeak  him  full  of  grace. 


Enter  Rosse. 

Ma  CD,  See,  who  comes  here  ? 

Mal.  My  countryman ;  but  yet  I  know  him  not.3 

Macd.  My  ever-gentle  coufin,  welcome  hither. 

Mal.  I  know  him  now :  Good  God,  betimes  re- 
move 
The  means  that  make  us  flrangers  ! 

Rosse,  Sir,  Amen. 

Macd.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? 

Rosse.  Alas,  poor  country ; 

Almoft  afraid  to  know  itfelf !  It  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  grave:  where  nothing, 

or,  in  other  words,  that  lie  had  inherited  this  extraordinary- 
power  from  his  ancejiors ;  but  that  "  it  was  generally  fpoken, 
that  he  leaves  the  healing  benedidion  to  fucceeding  kings  :"  and 
fuch  a  rumour  there  might  be  in  the  time  of  Edward  tlie  Con- 
feflbr,  (fuppoling  he  had  fuch  a  gift,)  without  his  having  the 
gift  of  prophecy  along  with  it. 

Shaklpeare  has  merely  tranfcrlbed  what  he  found  in  Holin- 
fhed,  without  the  conceit  which  Dr.  Warburton  has  imputed  to 
him ;  "  As  hath  beene  thought,  he  was  infpired  v\'lth  the  gift 
of  prophelie,  and  alfo  to  have  had  the  gift  of  healing  infirmities 
and  dlfeafes.  He  ufed  to  hclpe  thofe  that  were  vexed  with  the 
difeafe  commonlie  called  the  King's  Evil,  and  l(fi  that  virtue  as 
it  were  a  portion  of  inheritance  unto  his  fuccelJbrs,  the  kings  of 
this  realme."     Holinlhed,  Vol,  I,  p.  IQS.     Malone. 

^  Mij  countryman  ;  lut  yet  I  know  him  not.']  Malcolm  dif- 
covers  Roife  to  be  his  countryman,  while  he  is  yet  at  fome  dif- 
tance  from  him,  by  his  drefs.  This  circumflance  lofes  its  pro- 
priety on  our  ftage,  as  all  the  chara6lers  are  uniformly  repre- 
fented  in  Englilh  habits.     Steevkns. 
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But  who  knows  nothing,  Is  once  feen  to  ihnile ; 
Where  fighs,  and  groans,  and  (lirieks  that  rent  the 

air/ 
Are  made,  not  mark'd ;  where  violent  forrow  Teems 
A  modern  ecftacy  ;  5  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  fcarce  alk'd,  for  who  ;  and  good  men's  lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps,'^ 
Dying,  or  ere  they  ficken. 

Macd.  O,  relation. 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true  !  ^ 

Mal.  What  is  the  neweft  grief  ? 

RossE.   That   of   an  hour's  age   doth  hifs   the 
fpeaker ; 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

*  rent  the  air,'\     To  rent  is  an  ancient  verb,  which  has 

been  long  ago  difufed.     So,  in  Ccefar  and  Pompey,  I607  : 

"  With  rented  hair  and  eyes  befprent  with  tears." 

Steevens. 
Again,  in  The  Legend  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  1597  '• 
"  While  with  his  fingers  he  his  liaire  doth  rent." 

Malone. 

*  A  modern  ecftacy  .-]  That  is,  no  more  regarded  than  the 
contorfions  that  fanatics  throw  themfelves  into.  The  author 
was  thinking  of  thofe  of  his  own  times.     Warbukton. 

I  believe  modern  is  only  foolijh  or  trijling.     Johnson. 

Modern  is  generally  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  to  fignify  trite,  coni' 
mon  ;  as  "  modern  inftances,"  in  As  you  like  it,  Sec.  ice.  See 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  7'i>  "•4,     Steevens. 

Ecftacy  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  for  a  temporary  alienation  of 
mind.     Malone. 

**  Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps,"]  So,  in  AlVs  well 
that  ends  well : 

" whofc  conflancies 

*'  Expire  before  their  fafhions."     Steevens. 

7  Too  nice,    and  yet  too  true!']     The  redundancy  of   this 
hemiftich  induces  me  to  believe  our  authox*  only  wrote— 
Too  nice,  yet  true  !     Steevens. 
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Ma  CD.  How  does  iny  wife  ? 

RossE.  Why,  well.^ 

Ma  CD.  And  all  my  children  ?  ? 

RossE.  V  Well  too. 

Ma  CD.  The  tyrant  has  not  batter'd  at  their  peace  ? 

RossE.  No ;  they  were  well  at  peace,  when  I  did 
leave  them. 

Ma  CD.  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  fpeech ;  How 
goes  it  ? 

RossE.    When  I  came  hither  to  tranfport  the 
tidings, 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out ; 
W^hich  was  to  my  belief  witnefs'd  the  rather, 
For  that  I  faw  the  tyrant's  power  a-foot : 
Now  is  the  time  of  help ;  your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  foldiers,  make  our  women  fight. 
To  dofF  their  dire  diflrefles.^ 

Mjl.  Be  it  their  comfort. 

We  are  coming  thither :  gracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Siward,  and  ten  thoufand  men ; 
An  older,  and  a  better  foldier,  none 
That  Chriftendom  gives  out. 

Rgsse.  'Would  I  could  anfwer 

This  comfort  with  the  like  !  But  I  have  woi'ds, 

^  IVhy,  u'ell. Well  too.']     So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

«V We  ufe 

"  To  fay,  the  dead  are  zvell."     Steevens. 

^ children  r*]     Children  is,  in  tliis  place,  ufed  as  a  tri- 

fyllable.     So,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

"  Thefe  are  the  parents  to  thefe  children.'* 
See  note  on  this  paflage,  A«^V.     Steevens. 

^   To  doff  their  dire  diftrcffes.']     To  chff'  is  to  du  of,  to  put 
off.     See  King  John,  Aft  III.  Ic.  i.     Steevek^. 
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That  would  be  howrd  out  in  the  defert  air, 
Where  hearing  fhould  not  latch  them.^ 

Macd.  What  concern  they  ? 

The  general  caufe  ?  or  is  it  a  tee-grief,^ 
Due  to  fome  fingle  brealt  ? 

RossE.  No  mind,  that^'s  honeft. 

But  in  it  fliares  fome  woe ;  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Macd.  If  it  be  mine. 

Keep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  have  it. 

RossE.  Let  not  your  ears  defpife  my  tongue  for 
ever, 

^  • Jliould  not  latch   them.']      Thus   the   old  copy,    and 

rightly.     To  latch  any  thing,  is  to  lay  hold  of  it.     So,  in  the 
prologue  to  Gower,  De  Confcj[p.one  Ainant'iSy  155-1- : 
"  Hereof  for  that  thei  wolden  lache, 
"  With  fuch  durelTe,"  &c. 
Again,  B.  I.  fol.  27  : 

"  When  that  he  Galathe  befought 
"  Of  love,  which  he  maie  not  latche."" 
Again,  in  the  firll  Book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphojis,  as  tranf- 
lated  by  Goldiug  : 

"  As  though  he  would,  at  everie  ftride,  betweene  his 
teetli  hir  latch." 
Again,  in  tlie  eighth  Book  : 

"  But  that  a  bough  of  chefnut-tree,  thick-leaved,  by 

the  way 
"  Did  latch  it,"  &c. 
To  latch  (in  the  North  country  dialeiSl)  fignifies  the  fame  as 
to  catch.     Steevens. 

^  fee-grief,']     A  peculiar  forrow ;    a  grief  that  hath  a 

fingle  owner.     The  exprellion  is,  at  leaft  to  our  ears,  very  harili. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  our  author's  Lover  s  Complaint  : 

"  My  woeful  felf  that  did  in  freedom  ftand, 
"  And  was  my  own  fee-Jimple.'"     Malone. 

It  muft,  I  think,  be  allowed  that,  in  both  the  foregoing  in- 
ftances,  the  Attorney  has  been  guilty  of  a  flat  trefpafs  on  the 

Poet.      StE  EVENS. 
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Which  fhall  poflefs  them  with  the  heavielt  found. 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Ma  CD.  Humph  !   I  guefs  at  it. 

RossE.  Your  cadle  is  furpriz'd ;  your  wife,  and 
babes, 
Savagely  flaughter'd  :  to  relate  the  manner, 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  thefe  murder'd  deer,+ 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Mal,  Merciful  heaven  ! — 

What,  man  !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows ;  5 
Give  forrow  words :  the  grief,  that  does  not  fpeak,*^ 
Whifpers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

*  IVere,  on  the  quarry  of  thefe  murder  d  deer,']  Quarry  is  a 
term  ufed  both  in  hunting  and  falconry.  In  both  fports  it  means 
the  game  after  it  is  killed.     So,  in  Maliinger's  Guardian  : 

"  — — he  ftrikes 

-"  The  trembling  bird,  who  even  in  death  appears 

"  Proud  to  be  made  his  quarry.'" 
Again,  in  an  ancient  MS.  entitled  The  Boke  of  Huntyvg  thai 
is  cleped  Mnyjhr  of  Game  :  "  While  that  the  huntyng  lefteth, 
lliould  cartes  go  fro  place  to  place  to  bringe  the  deer  to  the 
querre,"  &c.  "  to  kepe  the  querre,  and  to  make  ley  if  on  a 
rowe,  al  tlie  hedes  o  way,  and  every  deeres  feet  to  other's  bak, 
and  the  hertes  ihould  be  leyde  on  a  rowe,  and  the  rafcaile  by 
hemfelfe  in  the  flime  wife.  And  thei  fhuld  kepe  that  no  man 
come  in  the  querre  til  the  king  come,  fafe  the  mailler  of  the 
game."  It  appears,  in  fhort,  that  the  game  was  arranged  in  a 
hollow  fquare,  within  which  none  but  privileged  perfons,  fuch 
as  had  claims  to  the  particular  animals  they  had  killed,  were 
permitted  to  enter.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the  term 
quarry.     Steevens. 

'  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  Irows)]     The  fame 

thought  occurs  in  the  ancient  ballad  of  Northumlerland  Letrayed 
by  Douglas : 

"  He  pulled  his  halt  over  his  Irowe, 

"  And  in  his  heart  he  was  full  woe,"  &c. 


Again 


"  Jamey  his  hatt  pull'd  over  his  Irotv,"  Sec.    Steevens. 
the  grief,    that   docs   not  fpcak,']      So,    in   Vittoria 


Coromhona,  l6'12 
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Ma  CD.  My  children  too  ? 

RossE.  Wife^  children,  fervants,  all 

That  could  be  found. 

Macd.  And  I  muft  be  from  thence  ! 

jMy  wife  kili'd  too  ? 

RossE.  I  have  faid. 

Mal,  Be  comforted : 

Let's  make  us  med'cines  of  our  great  revenge, 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd.    He    has   no  children. ^ — All    my  pretty 
ones  ? 

"■  Thofe  are  the  killing  griefs,  which  dare  ?wl  fpeak." 
Ciira  levcs  loquunlur,  i>igentes  Jtupe?it. 
Again,  in  Greene's  old  bl.  1.  novel  entitled   The  Tragicall 
Hijtory  of  Fa  ire  Be  I  lor  a  : 

"  Light  forrow  es  often  fpeake, 

"  When  great  the  heart  in  filence  brcake."    Steevexs. 

In  Daniel's  Coinplaint  of  Rnfamond,  1595,  we  have  the  like 
fentiment : 

"  Striving"  to  tell  his  woes  words  would  not  come ; 
"  For  light  cares  fpeak,  M'hen  mighty  griefs  are  dombe." 

Reed. 
So,  in  Fenns  aiid  Adonis  : 

" the  heart  hath  treble  wrong, 

"  ^\'hen  it  is  barr'd  the  aidance  of  the  tongue." 

Malone. 

^  He  has  no  children.']  It  has  been  obferved  by  an  anonymous 

critick,  that  this  is  not  faid  of  Macbeth,  who  had  children,  but 

of  Malcolm,  who^   having  none,  fuppofes  a  father  can  be  {o 

eafily  comforted.     Johnson. 

The  meaning  of  this  may  be,  either  that  Macduff  could  not, 
by  retaliation,  revenge  the  murder  of  his  children,  becaufe 
Macbeth  had  none  himfelf ;  or  that  if  he  had  any,  a  father's 
feelings  for  a  father  would  have  prevented  him  from  the  deed. 
I  know  not  from  what  paflage  we  are  to  infer  that  Macbefch 
had  children  alive.  Holinfhed's  Chrovicle  does  not,  as  I  re- 
remember,  mention  any.  The  fame  thought  occurs  again  in 
Kin^  John : 

"  He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  /on." 
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Did  you  fay,  all  ?— O,  hell-kite  !— All  ? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam, 

Again,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  Ill : 

"  You  have  no  children  :  butchers,  if  you  had, 
"  The  thought  of  them  would  have  ftir'd  up  remorre." 

Steevens. 

Surely  the  latter  of  the  two  interpretations  offered  by  Mr. 
Steevens  is  the  true  one,  fuppofing  thefe  words  to  relate  to 
Macbeth, 

The  pafflige,  however,  quoted  from  King  John,  feems  in 
favour  of  the  fuppofition  that  thefe  words  relate  to  Malcolm. 

That  Macbeth  had  children  at  fome  period,  appears  from 
what  Lady  Macbeth  lays  in  the  firft  A61 :  "I  have  given 
fuck,"  &c, 

I  am  ftill  more  ftrongiy  confirmed  in  thinking  thefe  words 
relate  to  Malcolm,  and  not  to  Macbeth,  becaufe  Macbeth  liad 
a  fon  then  alive,  named  Lulah,  who  after  his  father's  death  was 
proclaimed  king  by  fome  of  his  friends,  and  flain  at  Strathbolgie, 
about  four  months  after  the  battle  of  Dunfinane.  See  Fordun. 
Scofi-Chron.  L.  V.  c.  viii. 

Whether  Shakfpeare  was  apprized  of  this  circumftance,  cannot 
be  now  afcertained ;  but  we  cannot  prove  that  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  it.     Malone. 

iMy  copy  of  the  Srotirhronicon  (Goodall's  edit.  Vol.  I.  p.  252,) 
affords  me  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  Lulach  was  a  fon  of 
Macbeth.  The  words  of  fordun  are  : — "  Subito  namque  poll 
mortem  Machabedoe  convenerunt  quidam  ex  ejus  parentela 
fceleris  hujusmodi  fiutores,  Ilium  confolrinum,  nomine  Lulach, 
ignomine  fatuum,  ad  Sconam  ducentes,  et  impofitum  fede  regali 
conftituunt  regem,"  kc.  Nor  does  Wyntown,  in  his  Cronykil, 
fo  much  as  hint  that  this  mock -monarch  was  the  immediate 
offspring  of  his  prcdcceffor  : 

"  Eftyre  all  this,  that  ilke  yhere, 

"  That  this  Makbetli  was  browcht  on  bere, 

"  Lulawch  fule  ras,  and  he 

"  As  kyng  reguyd  monetliis  thre. 

*'  This  Malcoline  gert  lla  hym  fyne 

"  Wyth-in  the  land  of  Straybolgyne."     B.  VI.  47,  &c. 

It  flill  therefore  remains  to  be  proved  that  "  Macbeth  had 

a  fon  then  alive."     Befides,  we  have  been  already  affured,  by 

iiimfelf,  on  the  authority  of  the  Witches,  p.  150,  that  his  fcepter 

would  pais  away  into  another  family,  "  no  fon  ofhisfucceeding." 

Steevens. 
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At  one  fell  fwoop  ?  ^ 

Mal.  Difpute  it  like  a  man. 9 

Ma  CD.  I  fhall  do  fo  ; 

But  I  muft  alfo  feel  it  as  a  man : 
I  cannot  but  remember  fuch  things  v/ere, 
That  were  moft  precious  to  me. — Did  lieaven  look  on. 
And  would  not  take  their  part  ?  Sinful  Macduff, 
They  were  all  ftruck  for  thee  !   naught  that  I  am, 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine, 
Fell  llaughter  on  their  fouls :  ^    Heaven  reft  them 
now ! 

Mal.  Be  this  the  whetflone  of  your  fvvord :  let 
grief 
Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 

Macd.    O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mJne 

eyes, 
And  braggart  with   my   tongue  ! But,    gentle 

heaven, 
Cut  fhort  all  intermiffion  ;  -  front  to  front, 

*  At  one  fell  fwoop  ?]  Swoop  is  the  defcent  of  a  bird  of  prey- 
on  his  quarry.     So,  in  The  JVhite  Devil,  l6l2  : 

"  That  flie  may  take  away  all  at  one  fwoop.'" 
Again,  in  The  Beggar  s  Bujh,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

" no  ftar  profperous  ! 

"  All  at  a  fwoop.'' 
It  is  frequently,  however,  ufed  by  Drayton,  in  his  PoJyolbion, 
to  exprefs  the  fwift  defcent  of  rivers.     Steevens. 

^  Difpute  it  like  a  man.~\  i.  e.  contend  with  your  prefent 
forrow  like  a  man.     So,  in  Twelfth  Night,  A6t  IV.  fc.  iii : 

"  For  though  my  foul  difputes  well  with  my  fenfe,"  &■€. 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  Let  me  difpute  with  thee  of  thy  eftate."    Steevens. 

*  Sinful  Macduff, 

They  were  all  ftruck  for  thee  I    &c.]      See  the  prophet 
Ifaiah,  c.  liii.  v.  5.     Hakris. 

*  Cut  fliort  all  intermiffion  j]  i.e.  all  paufe,  all  intervening 
time.     So,  in  King  Lear: 

'^  Deliver'd  letters,  fplte  of  inter ini^ion."     Steevexs. 
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Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myfelf ; 
Within  my  fword's  length  fet  him ;  if  he  'fcape. 
Heaven  forgive  him  too  !  ^ 

3fAL.  This  tune'*  goes  manly. 

Come,  go  we  to  the  king ;  our  power  is  ready  ; 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave  :  Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  fhaking,^  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  inltruments.5    Receive  what  cheer  you 

may; 
The  night  is  long,  that  never  finds  the  day. 

•^  ■         If  he  Ifcope, 

Heaven  forgive  him  too  /]     That  is,  if  he  efcape  my  ven- 
geance, let  him  ei'cape  that  of  Heaven  alfo. 

An  expieflion  i:iearly  limilar  occurs  in  The  ChanceSj  where 
■petruchio,  fpeaking  of  the  Duke,  fays  : 

"  He  fcap'd  me  yefternight ;  which  if  he  dare 
"  Again  adventure  for,  heaven  pardon  him  ! 
"  I  Ihall,  with  all  my  heart."     M.  Mason. 

The  meaning,  I  believe,  is, — If  heaven  be  lb  unjuft  as  to  let 
him  efcape  my  vengeance,  I  am  content  that  it  Ihould  proceed 
ftill  further  in  its  injuftice,  and  to  impunity  in  this  world  add 
forgivenefs  hereafter.     Malone. 

*  This  tune — ]  The  folio  reads — This  time.  Tune  is  Rowe's 
emendation.     Steevens. 

The  emendation  is  fupported  by  a  former  palTage  in  this  play, 
where  the  word  is  ufed  in  a  fimilar  manner  : 
"  Macb.  Went  it  not  fo  ? 
"  Banq.  To  the  felt- fame  ^«?7e  and  words,"    Malone. 

5  Macbeth 

Is  ripe  for  Jhaking,  &c.]    See  St.  John's  Revelation^  c.  xiv. 
V.  15.     Harris. 

"  Put  on  their  hiftruments.']  i.  e.  encourage,  thruft  forward 
us  their  inftruraents  againfl  the  tyrant.  So,  in  King  Lear,  A61 1, 
ic.  iv  ; 

"  That  you  prote6l  this  courfe,  and  put  it  on 
"  By  your  allowance." 
^^gain,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  eleventh  Iliad: 

"  For  Jove  makes  Trojans  infiruments,  and  virtually  then 
'*'  Wields  arms  himlelf."     Steevens. 
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ACT  V.      SCENE  I. 

DLinfinane.    A  Room  in  the  Cajile. 

Enter  a  Doctor  of  Fhyjick,  and  a  ivaiting  Gentle- 
woman. 

DocT.  I  have  two  nights  watched  with  you,  but 
can  perceive  no  truth  in  your  report.  When  was 
it  fhe  laft  walked  ? 

Gent.  Since  his  majefly  went  into  the  field,'  I 

'  Since  his  majejly  went  into  the  field,]  This  is  one  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  overfights.  He  forgot  that  he  had  fliut  up  Macbeth  in 
Dunfinane,  and  furrounded  him  with  befiegers.  That  he  could 
not  go  into  the  Jield,  is  obferved  by  himfelf  with  fplenetic  im- 
patience : 

" -our  caftle's  ftrength 

"  Will  laugh  a  fiege  to  fcorn.     Here  let  them  lie 
"  Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up. 
"  Were  they  not  forc'd  with  thofe  that  fhoulu  be  ours, 
*'  We  might  have  met  them  darefid,  heard  to  heard, 
"  And  heat  them  backward  home." 
It  is  clear  alfo,  from  other  paffages,  that  Macbeth's  motions 
had  long  been  circumfcribed  by  the  walls  of  his  fortrefs. 

The  truth  may  be,  that  Shakfpeare  thought  the  fpirit  of  Lady 
jVIacbeth  could  not  be  fo  effeftually  fubdued,  and  her  peace  of 
mind  fo  fpeedily  unfettled  by  refleftion  on  her  guilt,  as  during 
the  abfence  of  her  hulband  : 

•  defer  to  jacuit  dum  frigida  leSio, 
Dum  (jucritur  tardos  ire  reli6ia  dies. 
For  tlie  prelent  change  in  her  difpofition,  therefoie,  our  poet 
(though  in  the  hafte  of  finifhing  his  play  he  forgot  his  plan) 
might  mean  to  have  provided,  by  allotting  her  fuch  an  interval 
of  folitude  as  would  lubje6t  her  mind  to  perturbation,  and  dif- 
pofe  her  thoughts  to  repentance. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  any  circumftance  within  the  compafi 
of  this  drama,  that  fhe  had  once  been  feparated  from  her  liuf- 
band,  after  his  return  from  the  victory  over  Macdonwald,  and 
the  King  of  Norway.     Steevexs. 
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have  feen  her  rife  from  her  bed,  throw  her  night- 
gown upon  her,  unlock  her  clofet,  take  forth  paper, 
fold  it,  write  upon  it,  read  it,  afterwards  feal  it,  and 
again  return  to  bed ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a  moft 
faft  lleep. 

DocT.  A  great  perturbation  in  nature  !  to  receive 
at  once  the  benefit  of  fleep,  and  do  the  efFed^s  of 
watching. — In  this  Aumbry  agitation,  befides  her 
walking,  and  other  actual  performances,  what,  at 
any  time,  have  you  heard  her  lay  ? 

Gent.  That,  fir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

DocT,  You  may,  to  me ;  and  'tis  moft  meet  you 
fhould. 

Gent.  Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one  ;  having  no 
witnefs  to  confirm  my  fpeech. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  with  a  Taper. 

Lo  you,  here  fhe  comes  !  This  is  her  verj'  guife  ; 
and,  upon  my  life,  faft  afleep.  Obferve  her ;  fland 
clofe. 

DocT,  How  came  fhe  by  that  light  ? 

Gent.  Why,  it  flood  by  her  :  fhe  has  light  by 
her  continually ;  'tis  her  command. 

DocT.  You  fee,  her  eyes  are  open.^ 

Gent.  Ay,  but  their  fenfe  is  fhut.' 

^^  /i<'r  eyes  are  open.]     So,  in  The  Tempe/i  : 

"  This  is  a  llrange  repofe,  to  be  afleep 
"  With  eyes  wide  open,''  &c.     Steevens. 

7  ^y,  lut  their  feyife  isjhut.']  The  old  copy  has — are  fhut ; 
and  lb  the  author  certainly  wrote,  though  it  founds  very 
harfhly  to  our  ears.     So  again,  in  his  1 12th  Sonnet : 
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DocT.  What  is  it  flie  does  now  ?  Look,  how  (he 
rubs  her  hands. 

Gent.  It  is  an  accuftomed  a<5^ion  with  her,  to 
feein  thus  wafhing  lier  hands  ;  I  have  known  her 
continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lady  M.  Yet  here's  a  ipot.*^ 

DocT.  Hark,  fhe  fpeaks :  I  will  fet  down  what 
comes  from  her,  to  latisfy  my  remembrance  the 
more  itrongly. 

Lady  M.    Out,    damned  fpot  !    out,    I  fay  1 — 

One  ;  Two  ;  ^   Why,  then  'tis  time  to  do't : ■ 

Hell  is  murky  ! ' — Fye,  my  lord,  fye  !  a  foldier,  and 

"  In  fo  profound  abyfm  I  throw  all  care 

"  Of  others'  voicesj  that  my  adder's  fenfe 

"  To  critick  and  to  flatterer  flopped  are."     Malone. 

In  the  Sonnet  our  author  was  compelled  to  facrlfice  grammar 
to  the  convenience  of  rhyme.  In  tlie  paflage  before  us,  he  was 
free  from  fuch  conftraint. 

What,  therefore,  fnould  forbid  us  to  read,  with  the  prefent 
text  ? — 

u4y,  I ut  their  fenfe  h  Jliut.     Steevens. 

'  Yet  here's  a  fpot!]  A  pafTage  fomewhat  fimilar  occurs  in 
Webfter's  Vittoria  Coromlona,  &c.  l6l2  : 

" Here's  a  white  hand  ! 

''  Can  blood  fo  foon  be  wafti'd  out  ?" 
Webfter's  play  was  publilhed  in  l(3l2.    Shakfpeare's  in  l623. 

Steevens. 

*  One  ;   Two  j]     Macbeth  does  not,  previoufly  to  the 

murder,  mention  the  hour  at  which  Lady  Macbeth  is  to  ftrike 
upon  the  bell,  which  was  to  be  tlie  lignal  for  his  going  into  Ekin- 
can's  chamber  to  execute  his  wicked  purpofe  3  but  it  feems  thcit 
Lady  Macbeth  is  now  thinking  of  the  moment  when  fhe  rang 
the  bell ;  and  that  two  o'clock  was  the  hour  when  the  deed  was 
perpetrated.  Tliis  agrees  with  the  fcene  that  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  murder,  but  not  with  that  which  follows  it.  Sec 
p.  124,  n.  3.     MAtoNE. 

' Hell  is  murky!]    Mitrhj  is  darh.    So,  in  The  TempeCt, 

Aa  IV,  fc.  i : 
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afear'd  ?  What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when 
none  can  call  our  power  to  account  ? — Yet  who 
would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  lb 
much  blood  in  him  ?  ^ 

DocT.  Do  you  mark  that  ? 

Ladt  M.  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife  ;  Where 

is  (he  now  ? What,  will  thefe  hands  ne'er  be 

clean  ? — No  more  o'that,  my  lord,  no  more  o'that  t 
you  mar  all  with  this  ftarting.4 

JDocT.  Go  to,  go  to  ;  you  have  known  what  you 
fhould  not. 

"■  ■  the  murheft  den 

"  The  moft  opportune  place,"  Sec. 

Lady  Macbeth  is  aAing  over,  in  a  dream,  the  bufinefs  of  the 
nmrder  of  Duncan,  and  encouraging  her  hutband  as  when 
awake.  She,  therefore,  would  not  have  even  hinted  the  terrors 
of  hell  to  one  whofe  confcience  the  faw  was  too  much  alarmed 
already  for  her  purpofe.  She  certainly  imagines  herfelf  here 
talking  to  Macbeth,  who,  (Ihe  fuppofes,)  had  juft  faid,  Hell  is 
miirhy,  (i,  e.  hell  is  a  difmal  place  to  go  to  in  confequence  of 
of  fuch  a  deed,)  and  repeats  his  words  in  contempt  of  his 
cowardice. 

Htll  is  ?nur}y  ! — Fije,  my  lord,  fye  !  a  foldier,  and  afeard? 
This  explanation,  I  think,  gives  a  fpirit  to  the  pafTage,  which 
has  hitherto  appeared  languid,  being  perhaps  mifapprehended 
by  thofe  who  placed  a  full  point  at  the  conclufion  of  it. 

Steevens. 

'  irJio  ivouhl  have  thnnght  the  old  vian  to  have  had  fo 

much  lloiid  in  him  ?]  Statius,  in  a  paflage  already  quoted, 
fpeaking"  of  the  fword  by  which  an  old  man  was  flair},  calls  it 
egentcjn  fangiiinis  enjlin  ;  and  Ovid,  \_Met.  L.  VII.]  defcribing 
a  wound  inflided  on  a  I'uperannuated  ram,  has  the  fame  circum- 
ftance  : 

" guttura  cultro 

"  Fodit,  et  exiiiuu  n"iaculavit  favifuine  ferrum." 

Steevens. 

"^  ynu  mar   all  with   tliis:  ^fiarting.'\      Alluding"  to  the. 

terrors  of  Macbeth,  when  the  Gholl  broke  in  on  the  feftivity  of 
the  banquet.     Steevens. 
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Gent.  She  has  fpoke  what  fhe  fhould  not,  I  am 
fure  of  that :  Heaven  knows  what  fhe  has  known. 

Lady  M.  Here's  the  fmell  of  the  blood  ftill :  all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  fweeten  this  little 
hand.     Oh!  oh!  oh! 

DocT.  What  a  figh  is  there !  The  heart  is  forely 
charged. 

Gent.  I  would  not  have  fuch  a  heart  in  my  bo- 
fom,  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

DocT.  Well,  well,  well, — 

Gent.  'Pray  God,  it  be,  fir. 

DocT.  This  difeafe  is  beyond  my  pra6lice :  Yet 
I  have  known  thofe  which  have  walked  in  their  fleep, 
who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

Lady  M.  Wafh  your  hands,  put  on  your  night- 
gown ;  look  not  fo  pale : — I  tell  you  yet  again, 
Banquo's  buried  ;  he  cannot  come  out  of  his  grave. 

DocT.  Even  fo  ? 

Lady  M.  To  bed,  to  bed ;  there's  knocking  at 
the  gate.-^  Come,  come,  come,  come,  give  me  your 
hand ;  What's  done,  cannot  be  undone :  To  bed, 
to  bed,  to  bed.  \_Exit  Ladi/  Macbeth. 

DocT.  Will  fhe  go  now  to  bed  ? 

Gent.  ■  Direclly. 

•   DocT.  Foul  whifperings  are  abroad  :  Unnatural 

deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles  :  InfecSled  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  difcharge  their  fecrets. 

■*  To  led,  to  bed;  there's  knocking  at  the  gate. 1  l.ady  Mac- 
beth, in  her  fleep,  is  talking  of  Duncans  murder,  and  recalls 
to  her  mind  tlie  circumltance  of  the  knocking  at  the  gate  juft 
after  it.     A.  C. 
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More  needs  (he  the  divine,  than  the  phylician.— • 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all !   Look  after  her  ; 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance. 
And  ftill  keep  eyes  upon  her : — So,  good  night : 
My  mind  fhe  has  mated,5  and  amaz'd  my  fight : 
I  think,  but  dare  not  fpeak. 

Gent.  Good  night,  good  do6lor. 

\_Exeimt, 

*  My  mind  Jlie  has  mated  J     Altonlflied,  confounded. 

Johnson. 
The  expreffion  is  taken  from  chefs-playing  : 

" that  fo  young  a  warrior 

"  Should  bide  the  Ihock  of  fuch  approved  knights, 
"  As  he  this  day  hath  matdid  and  mated  too." 

Soliman  and  Perfeda. 

" woman, 

*'  Worle  than  Medufa  mateth  all  our  minds." 

Orlando  Furiofo,  by  R.  Greene,  l5Qg, 
"  Not  mad,  but  mated.''     Comedy  of  Errors. 
In  tiae  following  inftances,    (both  tak-en  from  the   ancient 
metrical  romance  of  The  Sowdon  of  Balyloyne,  MS.)  the  allu- 
iion  to  chefs  Is  ftill  more  evident : 

"  The  dikes  there  fo  develye  depe 

"  Thai  held  them  felfe  chek  mate."    P.  7- 

*'  Richard  raught  him  with  a  barr  of  bras 
**  That  he  caught  at  the  gate ; 
*'  He  brake  his  legges,  he  cryed  alas, 
"  And  felle  alle  chek  mate"     Steevens, 

Scory,  in  the  commendatory  verfes  prefixed  to  Drayton's 
Heroicall  Epijiles,  makes  ufe  of  this  phrafe,  and  exactly  in  tlie 
fame  fenfe : 

"  Yet  with  thefe  broken  reliques,  mated  mind, 
"  And  what  a  juftly-grieved  thought  can  fay," 

Holt  White. 
Onr  author,  as  well  as  his  contemporaries,  feems  to  have  ufed 
the  v/ord  as  explained  by  Dr.  Johnfon.  Mr,  Pope  fuppofes 
mated  to  mean  here  cont/uered  or  ful'dued;  but  that  clearly  is 
not  the  fenfe  affixed  to  it  by  Shakfpeare  ;  though  the  etymology, 
fuppofing  the  expieifion  to  be  taken  from  chefs-playing,  might 
favour  fuch  an  interpretation,  "  Cum  fublatis  gregariis  agitur 
regis  de  vita  et  fangiiine,  lie  cum  nulla  eft  elabeadi  via,  nulluai 
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SCENE  ir. 

The  Country  near  Dunfinane. 

Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Menteth,  Cath- 
NESS,  Angus,  Lenox,  and  Soldiers. 

Ment.   The  Englifh  power  is  near,   led  on  by 
Malcolm, 
His  uncle  Siward,^  and  the  good  MacdufF. 
Revenges  burn  in  them  :  for  their  dear  caufes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding,  and  the  grim  alarm. 
Excite  the  mortified  man.^ 


fubterfugium,  qui  vicit,  mate,  inquit,  quafi  matado ;  i.  c. 
occlfus,  killed,  a  mater,  [Hifpan.]  occidere."  Minflieu's  Dict. 
in  V.  Mate. 

The  original  word  w*as  to  amate,  which  BuUokar,  in  his  Ex- 
pojitor,  8vo.  1616,  explains  by  the  words,  "  to  difmay,  to  make 
afraid  :"  fo  that  viate,  as  commonly  uied  by  our  old  writers,  has 
no  reference  to  chefs-playing.     Ma  lone. 

^  His  uncle  Siward,']  "  Duncan  had  two  fons  (fays  Holin- 
fhed)  by  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Siward,  Earl  of 
Northumberland.''  See,  however,  a  note  on  the  Perfonce  Dra- 
matis.    Steevens. 

7  Excite  the  mortified  maJi.']  Mr,  Theobald  will  needs  ex- 
plain this  expreflion,  "  It  means  (fays  he)  the  man  who  has 
abandoned  himfelf  to  dcfpair,  who  has  no  fpirit  or  refolution 
left.''  And,  to  fupport  this  fenfe  of  mortified  man,  he  quotes 
mortified  fpirit  in  another  place.  But,  if  this  was  the  meaning, 
Shakfpeare  had  not  wrote  the  mortified  man,  but  a  mortified 
man.  In  a  word,  by  tJie  mortified  man,  is  meant  a  religious  ; 
one  who  has  fubdued  his  paflions,  is  dead  to  the  world,  has 
abandoned  it,  and  all  the  affairs  of  it  :   an  Jfcetic. 

Warburton. 

So,  in  Monficur  D' Olive,   IG06  : 

"  He  like  a  mortified  hermit  fits." 

Again,  in  Green's  Never  too  late,  I616  :  "  I  perceived  in  the 
words  of  the  hermit  the  perfeft  idea  of  a  mortified  man." 
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u4ng.  Near  Birnam  wood 

Shall  we  well  meet  them  ;  that  way  are  they  com- 
ing. 

Cath.  Who  knows,  if  Donalbain  be  with  hig 
brother  ? 

Len.  For  certain,  lir,  he  is  not :  I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  gentry ;  there  is  Siward's  Ton, 
And  many  unrough  youths/  that  even  now 
Protefi:  their  firfl  of  manhood. 

Ment,  What  does  the  tyrant  ? 

Cath.  Great  Dunlinane  he  ftrongly  fortifies : 
Some  fay,  he's  mad ;  others,  that  leffer  hate  him. 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury  :  but,  for  certain. 
He  cannot  buckle  his  diflemper'd  caufe 
Within  the  belt  of  rule.9 

Ang.  Now  does  he  feel 

His  fecret  murders  flicking  on  his  hands  ; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach ; 
Thofe  he  commands,  move  only  in  command. 
Nothing  in  love  :  now  does  he  feel  his  title 

Again,  In  Loves  Labour s  Lojl,  Aft  I.  fc.  i : 

"  My  loving  lord,  Dumain  is  mortified ; 

"  The  grofler  manner  of  this  world's  delights 

*'  He  throws  upon  the  grofs  world's  bafer  flaves/'  &c. 

Steevens. 

*  unrough    youths,']      An  odd  expreffion.      It  means 

fraooth-faced,  unbearded.     Steevens. 

See  The  Tempeji : 

" till  new-born  chins 

"  Be  rough  and  razorable." 
Again,  in  King  John  : 

"  This  unhaird  faucinefs,  and  boyifh  troops, 
'^  The  king  doth  imile  at."     Malone. 

'  He  cannot  buckle  his  dijiempefd  caufe 
Within  the  belt  of  rule.']     The  lame  metaphor  occurs  ia 
Troilus  and  Creffida : 

"  And  buck/e  in  a  waift  moft  fathomlefs."     Steevens. 
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Hang  loofe  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfilli  thief. 

Ment.  Who  then  fhall  blame 

His  pefter'd  fenfes  to  recoil,  and  ftart, 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itfelf,  for  being  there  ? ' 

Cath.  Well,  march  we  on. 

To  give  obedience  where  'tis  tridy  ow'd  : 
Meet  we  the  medecin  ^  of  the  lickly  weal ; 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  coui^try's  purge. 
Each  drop  of  us. 

Len.  Or  fo  much  as  it  needs, 

To  dew  the  fovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds.3 
Make  we  our  march  towards  Birnam. 

[^Exeunt,  marching. 

'   When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itfelf,  for  being  there  ?~\     That  is,  when  all  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  employed  in  felf-conderanation.     Johnson. 

' the  medecin — ]     i.e.  phyfician.     Shakfpeare  ufes  this 

word  in  the  feminine  gender,  where  Lafeu  fpeaks  of  Helen  in 
All's  well  that  ends  well ;  and  !Florize],  in  The  Winter's  Tale, 
calls  Camillo  "  the  medecin  of  our  houfe."     Steevens. 

^  To  dew  the  fovereign  floiver,  &c.]     This  uncommon  verb 
•occurs  in  Look  about  you,  160O  : 

"  Dewing  your  princely  hand  with  pity's  tears." 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  IV,  c.  viii : 

"  De/v'd  with  her  drops  of  bounty  foveraigne." 

Steevens. 
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SCENE  III. 

Dunfinane.    A  Room  in  the  Caftle, 
jSw^er  Macbeth,  Do6lor,  and  Attendants. 

Macs,  Bring  me  no  more  reports ;  let  them  fly 

all;4 
Till  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunfinane, 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.    What's  the  boy  Malcolm  ? 
Was  he  not  born  of  woman  ?  The  fpirits  that  know 
All  mortal  confequents,  pronounc'd  me  thus :  5 
Fear  not,  Macbeth  ;  no  man,  that's  horn  of  woman. 
Shall  e'er  have  poiver  on  thee.^ ^Then  fly,  falfe 

thanes, 
And  mingle  with  the  Englifh  epicures : '' 

*  Bring  me  no  Jiiore  reports  ;  &c.]  Tell  me  not  any  more  of 
defertiojis  : — Lei  all  my  fuljetts  leave  me  : — /  am  fafe  till  &c. 

Johnson. 

'  All  mortal  confequents,  pronouncd  me  thus .]  The  old  copy 
reads — 

u4ll  mortal  confecjuences,  have  pronouncd  me  thus. 

But  the  line  muft  originally  have  ran  as  I  have  printed  it  :~- 
Curren^A',  confequen/5,  occurren^i',  ingredien^^,  Src.  are  always 
fpelt,  in  the  ancient  copies  of  our  author's  plays,  "  currena*, 
confequence,  occurrence,  ingredience,"  &c.     Steevens, 

^  ■        -on  thee.']     Old  cop};- — ?/pon.     Steevens. 

'  . Englifli  epicures:']     The  reproach  of  epicurifm,   on 

which  Mr.  Theobald  has  beftowed  a  note,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  natural  inveftive  lattered  by  an  inhabitant  of  a  barren  country, 
againll  thofe  who  have  more  opportunities  of  luxury.  Johnson. 

Of  tlie  ancient  poverty  of  Scotland,  tlie  following  mention  is 
rnade  by  Froilfart,  Vol.  II.  cap.  iii :  "  They  be  lyke  wylde  and 
favage  people — they  dought  ever  to  lefe  that  tliey  have,  for  it  is 
a  poore  countrey.  And  when  the  Englyfshe  men  maketh  any 
roode  or  voyage  into  the  countrey,  if  they  thynke  to  ly ve,  they 
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The  mind  I  fway  by,  and  tlie  heart  I  bear, 

Shall  never  fagg  with  doubt/  nor  fhake  with  fear. 


muft  caufe  their  provyfion  and  vitayle  to  foUowe  tlieym  at  their 
backe,  for  they  ihall  fynde  nothyng  in  that  conntrey,"  ttc. 

Shakfpeare,  however,  took  the  thought  from  Holinflied, 
p.  179  and  180,  of  his  Hijt or y  of  Scotland :  " — the  Scotifli 
people  before  had  no  knowledge  nor  underftanding  of  fine  fare 
or  riotous  furfet ;  yet  after  they  had  once  tallied  the  fweet  poi- 
foned  bait  thereof  &c. — thofe  fuperfluities  which  came  into  the 
realme  of  Scotland  with  the  Englijhvnm''  Szc.  Again  :  "  For 
manie  of  the  people  abhorring  the  riotous  manners  and  fuper- 
fluous  gormandizing  brought  in  among  them  by  the  Englyfshe^ 
men,  were  willing  inough  to  receive  this  Donald  for  their  king, 
trufting  (becaufe  he  had  beene  brought  up  in  the  Illes,  with  the 
old  cullomes  and  manners  of  their  antient  nation,  without  tail 
of  Englijh  likcrous  delicats),  they  fhould  by  his  feuere  order  in 
gouernement  recouer  againe  the  former  temperance  of  their  old 
progenitors."  The  farne  hiftorian  informs  us,  tliat  in  thofe  ages 
the  Scots  eat  but  once  a  day,  and  even  tlien  very  fparingly. 
It  appears  from  Dr.  Johnfon's  Journey  to  the  IVeJiern  Mands  of 
Scot/and,  that  the  natives  had  neither  kail  nor  brogues,  till  they 
were  taught  the  art  of  planting  the  one,  and  making  the  other, 
by  the  foldiers  of  Cromwell  j  and  yet  King  James  VI.  in  his 
/th  parliament,  thought  It  neceffary  to  form  an  att  "  againll 
luperfluous  banqueting."     Steevens. 

^  Shall  never  fagg  ivith  doult,']  To  fag,  or  f wag,  is  to  fink 
down  by  its  own  weight,  or  by  an  overload.  See  Junius's 
Etymologicon.  It  is  common  in  Stafibrdfhire  to  fay,  "  a  beam 
in  a  building  ^/ag^,  or  has  fagged.''     Tollet. 

So,  in  the  l6th  Song  of  Drayton's  Polyoll'wn  : 

"  This  faid,  the  aged  Street  fag'd  fadly  on  alone." 
Drayton  is  perfonifying  one  of  the  old  Roman  ways. 
Again,  in  The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  1587  : 

"  The  more  his  fi:ate  and  tottering  empire  fagges." 

Steevens. 
Again,  in  JFits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,   ISgS  :   "  He  tooke  ex- 
ceptions to  his  traveller's  bag,  which  he  wore  fagging  down  his 
belly  before , "     M a  l  o  n  £ . 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fac'd  loon !  5 
Where  got'ft  thou  that  goofe  look  ?  ^ 

Serv.  There  is  ten  thoufand 

Macs.  Geefe,  villain  ? 

Serk  Soldiers,  fir, 

Macs.    Go,  prick  thy  face,    and  over-red  thy 
fear. 
Thou  lily-liver'd  boy.-     What  foldiers,  patch  ?  •> 
Death  of  thy  foul !  thofe  linen  cheeks  of  thine 

^  loon  /]     At  prefent  this  word  is  only  ufed  in  Scotland, 

and  iignifies  a  bafe  fellow.     So,  in  Marlowe's  tragedy  of  King 
Edward  II.  15g8  : 

"  For  fhame  fiibfcribe  !  and  let  the  lowne  depart." 
Again,  in  Decker's  Hone  ft  Whore,  fecond  part,  l630  : 
"  The  fturdy  beggar,  and  the  lazy  lowne.'" 
King  Stephen,  in  the  old  fong,  called  his  taylor,  loon. 

Steevens. 

'   Where  gofji  thou  thai  goofe  look  ?]     So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

" ye  fouls  of  geefe, 

"  That  bear  the  fhape  of  men,  how  have  ye  run 
*'  From  flaves  tliat  apes  would  beat  ?"     Malone, 

"  lily-liver  d  lay.']     Chapman  thus  tranflates  a  paflage 

in  the  20th  Iliad : 

" his  fword  that  made  a  vent  for  his  white  liver  s 

blood, 
"  That  caus'd  Juch  pitiful  effis&s '——'." 
Again,  FalftafF  fays,  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV: 
"  — left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  tlie  badge  of  pujilla- 
nimity  and  cowardice.''     Steevens. 

''  patch?']     An  appellation  of  contempt,  alluding  to  the 

pied,  patched,  or  particoloured  coats  anciently  worn  by  the  fools 
belonging  to  noble  families.     Steevens. 
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Are  counfellors  to  fear.4  What  foldiers,  whey-face? * 

iSsRy.  The  Englifh  force,  fo  pleafe  you. 

Macb.  Take  thy  face  hence. — Seyton  ! — I  am 
fick  at  heart, 
When  I  behold — Seyton,  I  fay  ! — This  pufli 
Will  cheer  nie  ever,  or  difleat  me  now.^ 
I  have  liv'd  long  enough  :  my  way  of  life '' 

•*  thofe  linen  cheeks  of  thine 

Are  counfellors  to  fear.']  The  meaning  is,  they  infeft  others 
who  fee  tliem,  with  cowardice.     Warburton. 

In  King  Henry  V.  his  Majefty  fays  to  the  Confpirators — 
"  Your  cheeks  are  paper."     Steevens. 

s  whty-face?']     So,  in  The  Merry  IFives  of  JVinrlfor, 

4to.  edit.  1619 :  "  — and  has  as  it  were  a  «//jer,r-colourcd  beard." 

Steevens. 

* or  difTeat  me  now.']   The  old  copy  reads  diffeat,  though 

modern  editors  have  fubftituted  difeafe  in  its  room.  The  word 
di£eat  occurs  in  The  Two  Noble  Kirifmen,  by  Fletcher  and 
Shakfpeare,  fcene  the  lall,  where  Perithous  is  defcribing  the  fall 
of  Arcite  from  his  horfe  : 

" feeks  all  foul  means 

"  Of  boilterous  and  rough  jadry,  to  dijfeat 
"  His  lord  that  kept  it  bravely." 
Dr.  Percy  would  read  : 

"  IFUl  chair  me  ever,  or  diffeat  me  now." 
It  is  ftill,   however,   pollible,   that   difeafe  may  be   the  true 
reading.     Thus,  in  N.  Breton's  Toyes  of  an  idle  Head,   1577  : 
"  My  ladies  maydes  too  I  muft  pleafe, 

"  But  chiefely  Miftrefs  Anne, 
"  For  elfe  by  the  maffe  Ihe  will  difeafe 
"  Me  vyly  now  and  than." 
Difeafe  is  the  reading  of  the  fecond  folio.     Steeveks. 

'  /  have  livd  long  enough  :  my  way  of  life  ^c]     As  there 
is  no  relation  between  the  way  of  life,  and  fallen  into  the  fear, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  IV  is  only  an  M  inverted,  and 
that  it  was  originally  written  : 
'  my  May  of  life. 

I  am  now  paffed  from  the  fpring  to  the  autumn  of  my  days  : 
l-ut  I  am  without  thofe  comforts  that  fJiould  fucceed  the  fpright- 
linefs  of  bloom,  and  f up  port  me  in  this  melancholij  fcafon. 

The  author  has  May  in  the  fame  fenfe  elfewhere.    Johnson. 
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Is  fall'n  into  the  fear,^  the  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  fliould  accompany  old  age, 

An  anonymous  writer  [Dr.  Johnfon,  whofe  Remarks  on  this 
tragedy  were  originally  publillied,  without  his  name,  in  17-45,] 
would  have  it : 

my  May  of  life  : 

But  he  did  not  confider  that  Macbeth  is  not  here  fpeaking  of 
his  rule  or  government,  or  of  any  fudden  change ;  but  ot'  Uic 
gradual  decline  of  life,  as  appears  from  that  line : 

"  And  that,  which  ihould  accompany  old  age." 
And  wai/  is  ufed  for  courfe,  progrefs.     Warburton. 

To  confirm  the  juftnefs  of  Alaj/  of  life  for  tvay  of  life,  Mr. 
Colman  quotes  from  MuchJdn  ahout  Nothing: 

"  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  luftyhood." 
And  King  Henry  V: 

**  My  puilfanf  liege  is   in  the  very  May-vaova  of  his 
youth."     Langtox. 

So,  in  Sidney^  s  j4Jtrop  he  I  and  Stella,  ftanza  21  : 

"  If  now  the  May  of  my  years  much  decline." 
Agnln,  in  The  Spanijli  Curate  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

" you  met  me 

"  With  equal  ardour  in  your  May  of  Hood," 
Again,  in  The  Sea  Voyage,  by  the  fame  authors  : 

"  And  in  their  May  of  youth,"  8cc. 
Again,  in  The  Guardian  of  Maffinger  : 

"  I  am  in  the  May  of  my  abilities, 

"  And  you  in  your  December." 
Agahi,  in  The  Rencgado  of  the  fame  author  : 

"  Having  my  heat  and  May  of  youth,  to  plead 

"  In  my  excufe." 
Again,  in  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  1607  : 

"  Had  I  in  this  fair  May  of  all  my  glory,"  &c. 
Again,  in  King  John  and  Matilda,  by  R.  Davenport,   1055  : 

"  Thou  art  yet  in  thy  green  May,  Iwenty-feven  fum- 
mers,"  Sec.     Steevens. 

I  have  now  no  doubt  that  Shakfpeare  wrote  May,  and  not 
way.    It  is  obfervable,  in  this  very  play,  that  the  contrary  error 
of  the  prefs  has  happened  from  a  miflake  of  the  fame  letters  : 
"  Hear  not  my  fteps  which  may  tliey  walke." 

Befides,  that  a  limilarity  of  exprelfion  in  otiier  paffages  of 
Shakfpeare,  and  the  concinnity  of  tlie  figure,  both  unite  to  fup- 
port  the  propofed  emendation. 
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As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  muft  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  ftead. 

Thus,  in  his  Sonnets  : 

"  Two  beauteous  ff)r in gs  to  yellow  autumns  turn'd." 
Again,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  He  that  liath  fiifFered  this  diforder'd  fpring, 
"  Hath  now  himfelt"  met  with  the  fall  nf  leaf." 
The  fentiment  of  Macbeth  I  take  to  be  this:   The  tender  leaves 
of  hope,  the  prom  if e  of  my  greener  days,  are  now  in  my  autumn, 
withered  and  fruitl(fs\:  my  mellow  hangings  are  alljhook  down, 
and  I  am  left  bare  to  the  weather.     Henley. 

The  old  reading  Ihould  not  have  been  difcarded,  as  the  fol- 
lowing palfages  prove  that  it  was  a  mode  of  exprelhon  in  ufe  at 
that  time,  as  courfe  of  life  is  now. 

In  Maffinger's  Very  JFoman,  the  DoAor  fays — 
"  In  way  of  life  I  did  enjoy  one  friend." 
Again,  in  The  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  LadyAUworth  fays — 
"  If  that  when  I  was  miftrefs  of  myfelf, 
"■  And  in  my  way  of  youth,"  &c.     M,  IMason. 

Again,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  iQOQ,  A6t  I.  fc,  i : 
"  Thus  ready  for  the  icay  of  life  or  death, 
"■  I  wait  the  Iharpeft  blow,"     Steevens, 

The  meaning  of  tliis  contelled  paffage,  I  tliink,  is  this.  I  have 
lived  long  enough.  In  the  courfe  or  progrefs  of  life,  I  am  arrived 
at  that  period  when  the  body  begins  to  decay;  I  have  reached 
the  autumn  of  ray  days.  Thole  comforts  which  ought  to  accom- 
pany old  age,  (to  compenfate  for  the  infirmities  naturally  attend- 
ing it,)  I  have  no  title  to  expeil ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  curfes 
ot  thofe  I  have  injured,  and  the  hollow  adulation  of  mortified 
dependants.  I  have  lived  long  enough.  It  is  time  for  me  to 
retire. 

A  pafTage  in  one  of  our  author's  Sonnets,  (quoted  by  Mn 
Steevens,  in  a  fiabfequent  note,)  may  prove  the  heO.  comment 
on  tlie  prefent : 

*'  That  time  of  year  in  me  thou  may'ft  behold, 

"  When  yellow  leaves  or  none  or  few  do  hang 
"  Upon  thofe  boughs,  which  fliake  againfl;  the  cold, 
*'  Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  fweet  birds  fang." 

Are  not  thefe  lines  almotl  a  paraphrafe  on  the  contelted  part 
of  the  palTage  before  us  ?  He  who  could  fay  that  you  might 
behold  the  autumn  in  him,  would  not  fcruple  to  write,  that  he 
was  fallen  into  the  autumn  of  his  days  (i.  e.  into  that  decay 
which  always  accompanies  autumn) ;  and  how  eafy  is  the  tran- 
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Curfes,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath, 

fition  from  this  to  faying  that  "  the  coiirfe  or  progrefs  of  his  life 
had  reached  the  autumnal  feafon  ?"  which  is  all  that  is  meant 
by  the  words  of  the  text,  "  My  way  of  life,"  &c. 

The  uling"  "  the  fear,  tlie  yellow  leaf,"  limply  and  abfolutely 
for  autinim,  or  rather  autumnal  decay,  becaufe  in  autumn  the 
leaves  of  trees  turn  yellow,  and  begin  to  fall  and  decay,  is  cer- 
tainly a  licentious  mode  of  expreliion ;  but  it  is  fuch  a  licence 
as  may  be  found  in  almoft  every  page  of  our  author's  works. 
It  would  alfo  have  been  more  natural  for  Macbeth  to  have  faid, 
that,  in  the  courfe  or  progrefs  of  hfe,  he  had  arrived  at  his 
autumn,  than  to  fay,  that  the  courfe  of  his  life  itfelf  had  fallen 
into  autumn  or  decay ;  but  this  too  is  much  in  Shakfpeare's 
manner.  With  refpeft  to  the  word  fallen,  which  at  firft  view 
feems  a  very  lingular  expreflion,  I  llrongly  fufpect  that  he  caught 
it  from  the  language  of  couvei'fation,  in  which  we  at  this  day 
often  fay  that  this  or  that  perfon  is  "fallen  into  a  decay  j" 
a  phrafe  that  might  have  been  current  in  his  time  alfo.  It  is  the 
very  idea  here  conveyed.  Macbeth  is  fallen  into  his  autumnal 
decline. 

In  King  Henry  VIII.  the  word  ivay  feems  to  fignify,  as  in 
the  prefent  palfage,  courfe  or  tenour  : 

"  The  way  of  our  profelfion  is  againft  it." 

And  in  King  Richard  II.  "  the  fall  of  leaf   is  ufed,  as  in 
the  palfage  before  us,  limply  and  abfolutely  for  bodily  decay  : 
"  He  who  hath  futi'er'd  this  diforder'd  fpring, 
"  Hath  now  himfelf  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf" 

When  a  palfage  can  be  thus  eafily  explained,  and  the  mode  of 
expreflion  is  lb  much  in  our  poet's  general  manner,  furely  any 
attempt  at  emendation  is  not  only  unneceffary,  but  dangerous. 
However,  as  a  reading  which  was  originally  propofed  by  Dr. 
Johnfon,  and  has  been  adopted  in  the  modern  editions,  "  — my 
May  of  life,"  has  many  fa\ourers,  I  lliall  add  a  word  or  two  on 
that  fubjeft. 

By  his  "  May  of  life  having  fallen  into  the  yellow  leaf,"  that 
is,  into  autumn,  we  mull  underftand  that  Macbeth  means  either, 
that  being  in  reality  young,  he  is,  in  confequence  of  his  cares, 
arrived  at  a  premature  old  age ; — or  that  he  means  fimply  to 
alfert,  tliat  in  the  progrefs  of  life  he  has  palled  from  May  or 
youth  to  autumn  or  old  age ;  in  other  words,  that  he  is  now  an 
old  man,  or  at  leaft  near  being  one. 

If  the  lirft  interpretation  be  maintained,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay, 
(I  ufe  the  words  of  n^y  friend  Mr.  Flood,  whofe  ingenious  com- 
ment on  this  palfage  I  publilhed  fome  years  ago,)  that  "  Mac- 
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Which  the  poof  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dare 

not. 
Seyton  ! 

beth,  when  he  fpeaks  this  fpeech,  is  not  youthful.  He  is  con- 
temporary to  Banquo,  who  is  advanced  in  years,  and  -who  liath 
a  fon  upon  the  fcene  able  to  elcape  the  purfuit  of  affailins  and* 
the  vigilance  of  Macbeth."  I  may  likewife  add  that  Macbeth, 
having  now  fat  for  feventeen  years  on  tlie  throne  of  Scotland, 
cannot  with  any  probability  be  fuppofed  to  be  like  our  author's 
Henry  V.  "  in  the  May-morn  of  his  youth."  We  mufl:  there- 
fore underftand  thefe  words  in  the  latter  fenfe ;  namely,  that  he 
means  only,  that  in  the  ordinary  progrefs  he  has  pafled  from  the 
fpring  to  the  autumn  of  life,  from  youth  to  the  confines  of  age. 
What  then  is  obtained  by  this  alteration  ?  for  this  is  precilely  the 
meaning  of  the  words  as  they  Hand  in  the  old  cop}% 

There  is  ftill  another  very  ftrong  objection  to  the  propofed 
emendation.  It  is  alledged  that  in  this  very  play  may  is  printed 
inftead  of  way,  and  why  may  not  the  contrary  error  have  hap- 
pened here  ?  For  this  plain  reafon  ;  becaufe  May  (the  month) 
both  in  manufcript  and  print  always  is  exhibited  with  a  capital 
letter,  and  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  a  compofitor  at  tlis 
prefs  fliould  ufe  a  fmall  w  inftead  of  a  capital  M, 

But,  without  going  further  into  this  lubjeft,  it  is  fufficient 
for  our  purpofe,  that  the  text,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  ancient 
copy,  affords  an  obvious,  eafy  fenfe,  without  any  emendation 
whatfoever.     Malone. 

* 'the  fear,]    Sear  is  dry.    So,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 

Movjieur  Thomas,   l63p  : 

"■  ' fear  winter 

"  Hath  feal'd  the  lap  vip." 
And  Milton  has — ''  Ivy  never  fear." 

Shaklpeare  has  the  fame  thought  in  liis  73d  Sonnet: 
"  That  time  of  year  thou  may'ft  in  me  behold, 
''  When  yellow  leaves,"  &c.     Steevens. 

Again,  in  our  author's  Lover's  Complaint,  where  the  epithet 
is  fo  ufed,  as  clearly  to  afcertain  the  meaning  of  "  the  fear,  the 
yellow  leaf,"  in  tlie  paiFage  before  us  : 

" fpite  of  heaven's  fell  rage, 

"  Some  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  01  fear  d  age." 

Malone. 
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Enter  Seyton. 

Set.  What  is  your  gracious  pleafure  ? 

Macb.  What  news  more  ? 

Sey.  All  is  confirm'd,  my  lord,  which  was  re- 
ported. 

Macb.  I'll  fiQ;ht,  till  from  my  bones  my  fleih  be 
hack'd. 
Give  me  my  armour. 

Set.  'Tis  not  needed  yet. 

Macb.  I'll  put  it  on. 
Send  out  more  horfes,  fkirr  the  country  round ;  ^ 
Hang  thofe  that  talk  of  fear.' — Give  me  mine  ar- 
mour.— 
How  does  your  patient,  do6lor  ? 

DocT.  Not  fo  fick,  my  lord. 

As  fhe  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies. 
That  keep  her  -  from  her  reft. 


'* Ikirr  tlie  country  round;']    To  Jkirr,  I  believe,  lignifies 

to  fcour,  to  ride  haftily.     The  word  is  ufed  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  in  The  martial  Maid  : 

"  Whilft  I,  with  this  and  this,  well  mounted,  Jhirrd 

"  A  horfe  troop,  through  and  through," 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  And  make  them  Jkirr  away,  as  fwift  as  ftones 

"  Enforced  from  the  old  Alfyrian  flings, " 
Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Bonduca  : 

" the  light  fhadows, 

"  That,  in  a  thought, ,/'-""''  o'er  the  fields  of  corn^ 

"  Halted  on  crutches  to  them."     Steevexs, 

'  ^  talk  of  fear.]     The  fecond  folio  reads  Jland  in  fear. 

Henderson. 

^  That  keep  her — ]  The  latter  word,  which  was  inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  old  copy,  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond 
folio.     Majlone. 
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Mjcb.  Cure  her  of  that : 

Canft  thou  not  mlnifter  to  a  mind  difcas'd ; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  forrow ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
And,  with  fome  fweet  oblivious  antidote,^ 
Cleanfe  the  ftufF'd  bofom  of  that  perilous  ftufF,^ 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

^  And  with  fome  fweet  oblivious  antidote,']  Perhaps,  as  Dr. 
Farmer  has  obierved,  our  poet  here  remembered  Spenfer's  de- 
icription  of  Nepenthe  : 

"  Nepenthe  is  a  drinck  of  fovereign  grace, 
"  Devized  by  the  gods  for  to  alfwage 
"  Harts  grief,  and  bitter  gall  away  to  chace,— 
"  Inftead  thereof  fweet  peace  and  quietage 
"  It  doth  eftablifh  in  the  troubled  mynd." 

Fairy  Queen,  B.  IV,  c.  iii.  11.34.     JMalonk. 

Our  author's  idea  might  have  been  caught  from  the  6th  Book 
of  the  yEneid,  where  the  effefts  of  Lethe  are  defcribed  : 

" Lethaei  ad  fluminis  undam 

"■  Securos  latices,  et  longa  oblivia  potant." 
Thus  tranflated  by  Phaer,  1558  : 

"■  Thefe  liquors   quenching    cares,    and   long   forgetful 

draughts  thei  drink 
*'  That   of    their  lines,    and  former  labours  pafi,  they 
neuer  thinck." 
Thus  alfo  Statins,   Theh.  I.  341  : 

"  Grata  laboratae  referens  oblivia  vitae."     Steevens. 

■*  Cleaife  the  Huff 'd  bofom  of  that  perilous  fiuff,']  Stuff" d 
Is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy ;  but,  for  the  fake  of  the  ear, 
which  muft  be  lliocked  by  tlie  recurrence  of  fo  harfh  a  word,  I 
am  willing  to  read— ^/b«/,  as  there  is  authority  for  the  change 
from  Shakfpeare  himfelf,  in  As  you  like  it,  A6t  II.  fc.  vi : 
"  Cleanfe  the  foul  body  of  the  infedted  world." 
We  properly  fpeak  of  cleanfing  what  is  foul,  but  not  what  is 
Jiufed.     Steevexs. 

The  recurrence  of  the  word  fuff',  in  this  pailage,  is  very  un- 
pleafing  to  the  ear,  but  there  is  no  ground,  1  think,  to  fufpe6t 
the  text  to  be  corrupt ;  for  our  author  was  extremely  fond  of 
fuch  repetitions.     Thus,  in  Antony  and  CUopatra  ; 
"  Now  for  the  love  of  love — ." 
"  The  gieatelt  grace  lending  grace." 

All's  11: ell  that  ends  well. 
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DocT.  Therein  the  patient 

Muft  minifler  to  himfelf. 

Macb.  Throw  phyfick  to  the  dogs,  I'll  none  of 
it. — 
Come,  put  mine  armour  on  ;  give  me  my  flafF: — 

" with  M'^hat  good  fpeed 

"  Our  means  will  make  us  means." 

AWs  well  that  ends  well, 
"  Is  onlij  grievous  to  me,  only  dying." 

King  Henry  Fill. 
"  Upon  his  brow  Jliame  is  aJJiam'd  to  fit." 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 
"  For  by  this  knot  tliou  flialt  fo  furely  tie 
"  Thy  now  unfurd  ajjiirance  to  the  crown."  King  John* 
"  Believe  me,   I  do  not  believe  thee,  man."     Ihid. 

"  Thofe  he  commands,  move  only  in  command — ." 

Macbeth. 
The  words  Jiuff'  and  ^/tuff^'d,  however  mean  they  may  found 
at  prelent,  have,  like  many  other  terms,  been  debafed  by  time, 
and  appear  to  have  been  formerly  confidered  as  words  proper  to 
be  ufed  in  palTages  of  the  greateft  dignity.  As  fuch  Shakfpeare 
has  employed  them  in  Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The  Winter's 
Tale,  Julius  Ccefar,  &c.  Again,  in  The  Tcmpeji,  in  a  paffage 
where  the  author  certainly  aimed  at  dignity  : 

"  And,  like  this  unfubftantial  pageant,  faded, 

"  Leave  not  a  rack  behind. — We  are  fuch  Jiuff 

"  As  dreams  are  made  of." 
In  a  note  on  a  palTage  in  Othello,  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  that 
"Jtuff',  in  the  Teutonick  languages,  is  a  word  of  great  force. 
The  elements  (he  adds)  are  called  in  Dutch  hoefd  Jioffen,  or 
head-jiuffs."     Malone. 

The  prefent  queftion  is  not  concerning  the  dignity  of  the 
word — -Jiuff'eJ,  but  its  naufeous  iteration,  joi  which  no  example 
has  been  produced  by  Mr.  Malone  ;  for  that  our  author  has  in- 
dulged himfelf  in  the  repetition  of  harmonious  words,  is  no 
proof  that  he  would  have  repeated  harlli  ones. 

I  may  venture  alfo  (in  fupport  of  my  opinion)  to  fubjoin, 
that  the  fame  gentleman,  in  a  very  judicious  comment  on  King 
Henry  IF.  P.  II.  has  obferved,  "  that  when  a  word  is  repeated 
without  propriety,  \n  the  fame,  or  tuo  lucceeding  hues,  there 
is  great  reafon  to  fufpecl  fome  corruption."     Sieevens. 
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Seyton,    fend  out. — DodHior,    the  thanes  fly  from 

me: — 
Come,  fir,  defpatch : — If  thou  could'ft,  do6lor,  caft 
The  water  of  my  ]and,5  find  her  difeafe. 
And  purge  it  to  a  found  and  priftine  health, 
I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
That  fhould  applaud  again. — Pull't  off,  I  fay. — 
What  rhubarb,  fenna,^  or  what  purgative  drug, 
Would  fcour  thefe  Englidi  hence  ? — Heareft  thou 

of  them  ? 

DocT.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  your  royal  preparation 
Makes  us  hear  fomething. 

Macb.  Bring  it  after  me. 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane. 

Till  Birnam  foreft  come  to  Dunlinane.  [Exit, 

DocT.  Were  I  from  Dunfinane  away  and  clear. 
Profit  again  Ihould  hardly  draw  me  here.        \_Exit, 


•  caft 


The  water  of  my  land,']  To  cafl  the  water  was  the  phrafe 
in  ufe  for  finding  out  diforders  by  the  infpe6lion  of  urine.  So, 
in  Eliojlo  Lihidinqfo,  a  novel,  by  John  Hinde,  1606 :  "  Lucilla 
perceiving,  vi'ithout  cafing  her  water,  where  fhe  was  pained," 
&c.  Again,  in  The  wfe  Woman  of  Hogsdon,  l638  :  "  Mother 
Nottingham,  for  her  time,  was  pretty  well  Ikilled  in  cajiing 
waters."     Steevens. 

^       '   •fenna,']     The  old  copy  reads — cyme.     Steevens. 

Con-e6ted  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 
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SCENE  IV.' 

Country  near  Dunfinane :  A  Wood  in  view. 

Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Malcolm,  old 
SiwARD  and  his  Son,  Macduff,  Menteth, 
Cathness,  Angus,  Lenox,  Rosse,  and 
Soldiers,  marching. 

Mal.  CouiinSj  I  hope,  the  days  are  near  at  hand, 
That  chambers  will  be  fafe. 

Ment.  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

Snr.  What  wood  is  this  before  us  ? 

Ment.  The  wood  of  Birnam. 

Mjl.  Let  every  foldier  hew  him  down  a  bough. 
And  bear't  before  him  ;  thereby  fhall  we  fhadow 
The  numbers  of  our  hofi:,  and  make  difcovery 
Err  in  report  of  us. 

Sold.  It  fhall  be  done. 

Snr.  We  learn  no  other,  but  the  confident  tyrant^ 
Keeps  llill  in  Dunfinane,  and  will  endure 
Our  fetting  down  before't. 

Mal.  'Tis  his  main  hope : 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given. 
Both  more  and  lefs  have  given  him  the  revolt ;  ^ 

^  bui  the  confident  trjrant — ]     We  mull  furely  read : 

the  confin'd  tyrant.     Warbukton. 


He  was  conjtdent  of  fuccefs  ;  fo  confident  that  he  would  not 
fly,  but  endure  ihtix  fetting  down  before  his  caftle.     Johnson. 

"  For  ivhere  there  is  advantage  to  be  given. 

Both  more  and  lefs  have  given  him  the  revolt ;]  The  im- 
propriety of  the  expreffion  advantage  to  he  given,  inflead  of  ad- 
vantage given,  and  the  difagreeable  repetition  of  the  word  given, 
in  the  next  line,  incline  me  to  read : 
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And  none  ferve  with  him  but  conflrained  things, 
Whofe  hearts  are  abfent  too. 

Macd.  Let  our  juft  cenfures 

Attend  the  true  event,9  and  put  we  on 
Induflrious  foldierfhip.  \  , 

ivhcre  there  is  a  'vantage  to  le  gone. 

Both  more  and  lefs  have  given  him  the  revolt,      ^ 
Advantage  or  'vantage,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  fignlfied 
opportunity .     He  fliut  up  himjelf  and  his  foldiers  (fays  Mal- 
colm) in  the  caftle,  hecaufe  when  there  is  an  opportunity  to  le 
gone,  they  all  dcfert  him. 

More  afid  lefs  is  the  fame  with  greater  and  lefs.  So,  In  the 
Interpolated  Mandeville,  a  book  of  that  age,  there  is  a  chapter 
of  India  the  More  and  the  Lefs.     Johnson. 

I  would  read,  if  any  alteration  were  neceflary : 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  le  got. 
But  the  words,  as  they  fland  in  the  text,  will  bear  Dr.  John- 
fon's  explanation,  which  is  mofi:  certainly  right. — "  For  wherever 
an  opportunity  of  flight  is  given  them,"  &c. 

More  and  lefs,  for  greater  and  lefs,  is  likewife  found  in 
Chaucer : 

"  From  Boloigne  is  the  erle  of  Pavie  come, 
"  Of  which  the  fame  yfpronge  to  moft  and  lejle.'' 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  Song  the  12th  : 

"  Of  Britain's  forefts  all  from  tlV  lefs  unto  the  more.'' 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.V.  c.  viii : 

" all  other  weapons  lefle  or  more, 

"  Which  warlike  ufes  had  devis'd  of  yore."    Steevens. 

Where  there  is  advantage  to  le  given,  I  believe,  means, 
where  advantageous  offers  are  made  to  allure  the  adherents  of 
Macbeth  to  forfake  him.     Henley. 

I  fufpe£t  that  given  was  caught  by  the  printer's  eye  glancing 
on  the  fubfequent  line,  and  Itrongly  incline  to  Dr.  Johnfon's 
emendation — gone.     Malone. 

Why  is  the  repetition  of  the  word — given,  lefs  venial  than 
the  recurrence  of  the  word  fluff' d,  in  a  preceding  page  ?  See 
Mr.  Malone's  objeftions  to  my  remark  on  "  Cleanfe  tlie  fuff'd 
bofom  of  that  perilous  fluff."  p.  271.     Steevens. 

'  Let  our  ]uii  cenfures 
Attend  t/te  true  event,']    The  arbitrary  change  made  in  the 
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SifT.  The  time  approaches. 

That  will  with  clue  decifion  make  us  know 
What  we  fhall  fay  we  have,  and  what  we  owe.* 
Thoughts  fpeculative  their  unfure  hopes  relate ; 
But  certain  iflue  flrokes  mull  arbitrate :  * 
Towards  which,  advance  the  war.3 

\Exeunt,  inarching, 

fecond  folio  (which  ibme  critlcks  have  reprefented  as  an  im* 
proved  edition)  is  here  worthy  of  notice  : 

Let  our  bell  cenjicres 

Beiore  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on,  &c.    Malone, 

Surely,  a  few  errors  in  a  few  pages  of  a  book,  do  not  exclude 
all  idea  of  improvement  in  other  parts  of  it.  I  cherilh  this  hope 
for  my  own  fake,  as  well  as  for  that  of  other  commentators  on 
Shakfpeare.     Steevens. 

^  What  we  Jhall  fay  we  have,  and  what  we  owe.]  i.  e, 
properly  and  allegiance.     Warburton. 

When  we  are  governed  by  legal  kings,  we  lliall  know  the 
limits  of  their  claim,  i.  e.  Ihall  know  what  we  have  of  our  own, 
and  what  they  have  a  right  to  take  from  us. 

Mr.  Henley  explains  the  paffage  thus :  "  The  iffue  of  the 
conteft  will  foon  decide  what  we  Ihall  fay  we  have,  and  what 
may  be  accounted  our  oivn."'     To  owe  here  is  to  poffefs. 

Steevens. 

Had  thefe  lines  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  of  the  Scottilh 
Peers,  they  might  poffibly  bear  the  meaning  that  Steevens  con- 
tends for  J  but  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  fpoken  by  Siward, 
who  was  not  to  be  governed  either  by  Malcolm  or  Macbeth, 
they  can  fcarcely  admit  of  that  interpretation.  Siward  probably 
only  means  to  fay,  in  more  pompous  language,  that  the  time  ap- 
proached which  was  to  decide  their  fate.     M.  Mason. 

Siward,  having  undertaken  the  caufe  of  Scotland,  fpeaks,  as 
a  Scotfman  would  have  fpoken ;  and  efpecially  as  he  is  now  in 
the  prefence  of  Malcolm,  Macduff,  and  others  of  the  fame 
country.     Steevens. 

*  ——— arbitrate  :'\    i.e.  determine.     Johnson, 

So,  in  the  18th  Odyffey,  tranflated  by  Chapman  : 

" , —  ftraight 

"  Can  arbitrate  a  war  of  deadlieft  weight."   Steevens. 

'  Towards  which,  advance  the  war."}    It  has  been  underftood 
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SCENE  V. 

Dunfinane.    Within  the  Cajile. 

Enter,  with  Drums  and  Colours,  Macbeth,  Sey- 
TON,  and  Soldiers. 

Macb.  Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward 

walls  ; 
The  cry  is  ftill,  They  come :  Our  caftle's  ftrength 
Will  laugh  a  fiege  to  fcorn :  here  let  them  lie. 
Till  famine,  and  the  ague,  eat  them  up  : 
Were  they  not  forc'd  with  thofe  that  fhould  be  ours, 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard. 
And  beat  them   backward  home.     What  is  that 

noife  ?  [^  cry  within,  of  Women* 

Sey.  It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord. 
Macs.  I  have  almoft  forgot  the  tafte  of  fears : 

that  local  rhymes  were  hitroduced  in  plays  to  aflford  an  a6tor  the 
advantage  of  a  more  pointed  exit,  or  to  clofe  a  fcene  with  addi- 
tional force.  Yet,  whatever  might  be  Shakfpeare's  motive  for 
continuing  fuch  a  pra6tice,  it  may  be  obferved  that  he  often 
feems  immediately  to  repent  of  it ;  and,  in  the  tragedy  before 
us,  has  repeatedly  counterafted  it  by  hemiftichs  which  deftroy 
the  effeft,  and  confequently  defeat  the  fuppofed  purpofe  of  the 
antecedent  couplets.  See  the  following  inllances,  in  addition  to 
that  which  introduces  the  prefent  note  : 

Leave  all  the  reft  to  we A61    I.  end  of  fcene  v. 

So  pry  thee  go  with  me A£t  III.    .  .  .   fcene  ii. 

JFe  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.      .     .  Aft  III.   .  .  .  fcene  iv. 

But  no  more  Jights  &c A61 IV.   .  .  .  fcene   i. 

/  thinh,  but  dare  not  /peak.    .     .     .  A6t  V.   .  .  .  fcene    i. 

Makeweour  march  towards Birnam.  A&.  V.   .  .  .  fcene  ii. 

In  Hamlet,  &c.  we  find  fuch  hemiftichs  after  the  rhymes  at 
the  end  of  A6ts,  as  well  as  fcenes.    Steevens. 
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The  time  has  been,4  my  fenfes  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night-fhnek;5  and  my  fell  of  hair^ 

*  The  time  has  leen,  &c.]  May  has  imitated  this  paflage 
twice ;  once  in  The  Heir,  and  again  in  The  Old  Couple.  See 
Dodfley's  Colleciion  of  Old  Plays,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  150.  Vol.  X. 
p.  4/3,  edit.  178O.     Reed. 

s  my  fenfes  would  have  cool'd 

To  hear  a  night-Jhriek ;']  The  Hood  is  fometiines  faid  to 
\)e  chilled;  but  I  do  not  recolleft  any  other  inftance  in  which 
this  phrafe  is  applied  to  the.  fenfes.  Perhaps  our  author  wrote — 
*coil'd.  My  fenfes  would  have  fhrunk  back  3  died  within  me. 
So,  in  the  fecond  fcene  of  the  prefent  A(5t : 

" Who  then  fliall  blame 

"  His  pefter'd  feifes  to  recoil  and  Hart  ?"     Malone. 

I  retain  the  old  reading.  Perhaps,  no  word  fo  forcible  can 
be  placed  in  its  room.     Thus,  in  the  fifth  yEneid  : 

"  Sanguis  hebet,  frigentqae  effoetae  in  corpora  vires." 
The  fame   expreflion   occurs   alfo  in  The  Merry  Wives   of 
Windfor  :   "  My  humour  fhall  not  cool." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  U^.   P.  11 : 

"  My  lord  Northumberland  will  foon  be.  cool'd" 
Thus,  aho,  in  the  tragedy  now  before  us,  p,  221  : 
"  This  deed  I'll  do,  before  this  purpofe  cool." 
Again,  in  King  John  .• 

" fliall  cool  the  hearts 

"  Of  all  his  people, — ." 
Again,  in  Pope's  verdon  of  the  18th  Odyffey,  156: 

*■•'  Coord  every  bread,  and  damp'd  the  rifing  joy." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  22d  Iliad: 

" ills  ftiil  defperate  fpirit  is  cool'd." 

But  what  example  is  there  of  the  verb  recoiled  clipped  into 
'coiled  ?  Coiled  can  only  afford  the  idea  of  wound  in  a  ring, 
like  a  rope  or  a  ferpent.     Steevens. 

^  fell  cf  hair — ]    My  hairy  part,  my  capillitium.    Fell 

IS  Jkin.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Alphovfus,  Emperor  of  Germaiiy,  by  George  Chapman, 

1654 : 

"■ . "Where  the  lyon's  hide  is  thin  and  fcant, 

"  I'll  firmly  patch  it  with  the  fox's  fell." 

Again,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  The  goujeres  fhall  devour  them,  fiefli  and  fell." 

A  dealer  in  hides  is  ilill  called  a  /e/Z-monger.     Steevens. 
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Would  at  a  difmal  treatife  roufe,  and  llir 
As  life  were  in't :  I  have  fupp'd  full  with  horrors ;  7 
Direnefsj  familiar  to  my  llaught'rous  thoughts. 
Cannot  once  fiart  me. — Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 

Set.  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

Macs.  She  fhould  have  died  hereafter  ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  fuch  a  word.^ — 


'         'J  have  fupp'd  full  with  horrors;']    Statius  has  a  fimilar 
tliought  in  the  fecond  Book  of  his  Thehais  : 

" attollit  membra,  toroque 

"  Erigitur,  plenus  viovjtris,  vanumque  craorem 
"  Excutiens." 
The  coDclufion  of  this  paflage  may  remind  the  reader  of  Lady 
Macbeth's  behaviour  in  her  fleep.     Steevens. 

^  She  Jliould  have  died  hereafter  ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  fuch  a  word.  Sec]  This 
paflage  has  very  juftly  been  fufpefted  of  being  corrupt.  It  is 
not  apparent  for  what  word  tliere  would  have  been  a  time, 
and  that  there  would  or  would  not  be  a  time  for  any  word, 
feems  not  a  confideration  of  importance  fufficient  to  tranfport 
Macbeth  into  the  following  exclamation.    I  read  therefore  : 

She  fliould  have  died  hereafter, 

There  would  have  been  a  time  for— fuch  a  world  I-— 

To-morrow,  &c. 
Tt  is  a  broken  fpeech,  in  which  only  part  of  the  thought  is 
exprelTed,  and  may  be  paraphrafed  thus  :  The  queen  is  dead. 
Macbeth.  Her  death  fliould  have  been  deferred  to  fome  more 
peaceful  hour ;  had  Jlie  lived  longer,  there  would  at  length  have 
been  a  time  for  the  honours  due  to  her  as  a  cjuecn,  and  that 
refpeci  which  I  owe  her  for  her  fidelity  and  love.  Such  is  the 
world— fuch  is  the  condition  of  human  life,  that  lue  always 
think  to-morrow  will  be  happier  than  to-day,  but  to-morrow 
and  to-morrow  fieals  over  us  2inenjoyed  and  unregarded,  and 
we  fiill  linger  in  the  fame  expectation  to  the  vioment  appointed 
for  our  end.  All  thefe  days,  which  have  thus  pafj'ed  away, 
have  fent  multitudes  of  fools  to  the  grave,  ivho  were  engroj/ed 
ly  the  favie  dream  of  future  felicity ,  and,  when  life  was  de- 
parting from  them,  were,  like  me,  reckoning  on  to-morrow. 

Such  was  once  my  conjecture,  but  I  am  now  lefs  confident. 
Macbetli  might  mean,  that  there  would  have  been  a  more  con- 
venient time  for  fuch  a  ivord,  for  fuch  intelligence,  and  fo  fall 
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To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,!* 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 

To  the  laft  1}  liable  of  recorded  time ;  ^ 

And  all  our  yefterdays  have  lighted  fools 

The  way  to  dufty  death.-    Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 


into  the  following  refleftlon.     We  fay  v/e  fend  word  when  we 
give  intelligence.     Johnson. 

By — a  wordy  Shakfpeare  certainly  means  more  than  a  fingle 
one.     Thus,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  The  hopelefs  luord  of — never  to  return 

"  Breathe  I  againft  thee." 
Againj  in  The  Captain,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  A  mufquet,  with  this  word  upon  the  label — 

"  I  have  difcharg'd  the  office  of  a  foldier."    Steevens, 

'  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow ^  This  repe- 
tition, as  Dr.  Farmer  obferved  to  me^  occurs  in  Barclay's  Skip 
of  Fooles,  1570 : 

"  Cras,  eras,  eras,  to-morrow  we  fhall  amende." 

Steevens. 
^  To  the  Iqft  fyllal'le  of  recorded  time ;']  Recorded  time 
feerhs  to  (ignify  the  time  fixed  in  the  decrees  of  heaven  for  the 
period  of  life.  The  record  of  futurity  is  indeed  no  accurate  ex- 
preffion  ;  but,  as  we  only  know  traniaftions  paft  or  prefent,  the 
language  of  men  affords  no  term  for  the  volumes  of  prefcience 
in  which  future  events  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  written. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  y^lVs  tvell  that  ends  well: 

"  To  the  utmq/i  fy liable  of  your  worthinefs." 
Recorded  is  probably  here  ufed  tor  recording  or  recordable ', 
one  participle  for  the  other,  of  which  there  are  many  inftances, 
both  in  Shakfpeare  and  other  Englifh  writers.  Virgil  ufes  pene- 
trabile  frigus  for  penetrans  frigus,  and  penelrabile  telum  for 
tt\\\m  penetrans.     Steevens. 

By  recorded  time,  Shakfpeare  means  not  only  the  time  that 
has  been,  but  alfo  that  which  Jliull  be  recorded.     M.  Mason. 

^  The  vjay  to  dufty  death-l  We  fliould  read — dusky,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  figurative  term  lighted.     Warburton. 

Dufty  is  a  very  natural  epithet.     The  fecond  folio  has  : 
The  way  to  ftudy  death. — 
which  Mr.  Upton  prefers'^  but  it  is  only  an  error,  by  an  acci- 
dental tranfpolition  of  the  types.     Johnson. 
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Life's  but  a  walking  fhadow ;  a  poor  player. 
That  flruts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  ftage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  found  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing. 

Enter  a  MefTenger. 

Thou  com'ft  to  ufe  thy  tongue ;  thy  ftory  quickly. 

Mess.  Gracious  my  lord, 
I  fhall  report  that  which  I  fay  I  faw. 
But  know  not  how  to  do  it. 

Macb.  Well,  fay,  fir. 

Mess.  As  I  did  ftand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methought. 
The  wood  began  to  move. 


The  dujl  of  death  is  an  expreffion  ufed  in  the  22d  Pfalm. 
Dujiy  death  alludes  to  the  expreffion  of  diift  to  di/Ji  in  tlie  burial 
fervice,  and  to  the  fentence  pronounced  againft  Adam  :  "  Duji 
thou  art^  and  to  dujt  thou  fhalt  return."  In  Troilus  and  CreJJida 
alfo  the  fame  epithet  occurs  : 

" are  grated 

"  To  dufly  nothing — ," 

Shakfpeare,  however,  in  the  firft  Aft  of  this  play,  fpeaks  of 
the  thane  of  Cawdor,  as  of  one  "  —who  had  been  Jiudied  in 
his  death."     Steevens. 

Dr,  Johnfon  juftly  obferves  that  di(Jly  is  a  very  natural  epithet. 

Our  author  again  alludes  to  the  duJl  of  death  in  The  IFinters 

Tale  : 

"  Some  hangman  muft  put  on  ray  flirowd,  and  lay  me 
"  Where  no  prieft  {hovels-in  dufl."     Malone. 

In  Sydney's  Arcadia,  1598,  p.  445,  we  have  the  following 
ftanza  of  a  Song  on  Death  : 

"  Our  owly  eyes,  which  dimm'd  with  paffions  be, 
"  And  fcarce  difcerne  the  dawn  of  coming  day ; 
"  Let  them  be  clearde,  and  now  begin  to  fee 
"  Our  life  is  but  a  ftep  in  diijiie  loay."     Reed. 
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Macb.  Liar,  and  Have  ! 

\_Striking  him* 

Mess.  Let  me  endure  your  wrath,  if 't  be  not  fo: 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  fee  it  coming ; 
"I  fay,  a  moving  grove. 

Macb.  If  thou  fpeak'ft  falfe. 

Upon  the  next  tree  fhalt  thou  hang  alive, 
Till  famine  cling  thee :  3  if  thy  fpeech  be  footh, 

'  Till  famine  ding  thee .-]  Climg,  in  the  Northern  coun- 
ties, fignifies  any  thing  that  is  {hrivelled  or  Ihrunk  up.  By- 
famine,  the  inteftines  are,  as  it  were,  ftuck  together.  ■  In  The 
Roman  ABor,  by  Maflinger,  the  fame  word,  though  differently 
fpelt,  appears  to  be  ufed  : 

" ray  entrails 

"  Are  clammd  Avith  keeping  a  continual  faft." 
Again,  in  Pierce's  Supererogation,  or  a  New  Praife  of  the 
Old  JjJ'e,  &c.  15Q3  :  "Who  (hould  have  thought,  or  could 
have  imagined,  to  have  found  the  wit  of  Pierce  fo  ftarved  and 
dunged?"  Again,  in  George  Whetftone's  Cofile  of  Delight y 
15/6 : 

''  My  wither'd  corps  with  deadly  cold  is  clung" 
Again,  in  Heywood's  Pleafant  Dialogues  and  Dramas,  l637  : 

"  His  entrails  with  long  faft  and  hunger  clung — ." 
Again,  in  Golding's  verfion  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofis,  B.  VII : 

" old  ^acus  alfo,  cloong 

"  With  age — ." 
Thus  alfo,  in  Philemon  Holland's  tranflation  of  the  8th  Book 
of  Pliny's  Natural  Hifiori/,  ch.  xxxvi :  "  The  firft  thing  that 
they  doe  [i.  e.  the  famifhed  bears]  is  to  devoure  a  certaine  herb 
named  Aron  ;  and  that  they  doe  to  open  their  guts,  which 
otherwife  were  dunged  and  growne  together." 

To  cling  likewife  fignifies,  to  gripe,  to  compre/s,  to  emlrace. 
So,  in  7  he  Revenger  s  Tragedi/,   I607  : 

" Hide  from  tlie  mother, 

"  And  ding  tlie  daughter." 
Again,  in  Antonio's  Revenge,  l602  : 

"  And  found  even  cling'd  in  fenfuality," 
Again,  in  Northicard  Hoe,   I607  : 

"  I  will  never  fee  a  white  flea,  before  I  will  cling  you." 

Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  word  clem  in  the  Poetafier,  A6t  I.  fc.  ii : 

"  I  cannot  cat  ftones  and  turfs  j  fay,  what  will  he  clem  me  and 
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I  care  not  if  thou  doft  for  me  as  much. — 

I  pull  in  refolution ;  and  begin 

To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend. 

That  lies  like  truth  :-*  Fear  not,  till  Birnam  wood 

my  followers  ?  afk  him  an  he  will  cleyn  me."  To  be  dented  is  a 
Staftbrdfhire  expreffion,  which  means,  to  be  Jiarved :  and  there 
is  likewife  a  Chefliire  proverb  :  "  You  been  like  Smithwick, 
either  clemed,  or  bnrften."  Again,  in  Antojuo  and  Mellida  : 
"  Now  lions'  hzlf-clenid  entrails  roar  for  food." 
In  the  following  inftances,  the  exaft  meaning  of  this  word  is 
not  very  clear : 

"  Andrea  flain  !  then  weapon  cling  my  breaft." 

Firft  Part  of  Jeronimo,  l605. 
"  Although  my  confcience  hath  my  courage  clengd, 
"  And  knows  what  valour  was  employed  in  vain." 

Lord  Sterline's  Darius,  l603. 
Again,    in   The  Sadler  s  Play,  among  the  Chefter  Whitfun 
plays,  MS.  Had.  1013^  p.  154,  where  the  burial  of  our  Saviour 
is  fpoken  of: 

"  That  now  is  clongen  under  clay." 
I  have  given  thefe  varieties  of  the  word,  for  the  fake  of  any 
future  lexicographer,  or  commentator  on  ancient  authors, 

Mr.  Whaliey,  however,  obferves,  that  till  famine  cling  thee, 
means — till  it  dry  thee  up,  or  exhaufi  all  thy  moijiure.  Clung 
wood  is  wood  of  which  the  fap  is  entirely  dried  or  fpent.  Clung 
and  clem,  fays  he,  are  terms  of  very  different  meaning. 

The  fame  idea  is  well  expreifed  by  Pope,  in  his  verfion  of  tlie 
IQth  Iliad,  l66  : 

"  Shrunk  with  dry  famine,  and  with  toils  declin'd — ." 

Steevens. 
*  /  pull  in  refolutio?i ',  and  begin 

To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fend. 
That  lies  like  truth  ;]     Though  this  is  the  reading  of  all 
the  editions,  yet,  as  it  is  a  phrafe  without  either  example,  ele- 
gance, or  propriety,  it  is  furely  better  to  read : 
/  pall  in  refolution, — 
/  larrguiJJi  in  my  conftancy,  my  confidence  begins  to  forfake 
me.     It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  obferve  how  eafily  pall  might 
be  changed  into  pu^l  by  a  negligent  writer,  or  miftaken  for  it 
by  an  unlTcilful  printer.     With  this  emendation  Dr.  Warburton 
and  Mr.  Heath  concur.    Johnson. 

There  is  furely  no  need  of  change ;  for  Shakfpeare,  who  made 
Trinculo,  in  The  Tempejl,  fay— 
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Do  come  to  Dunjinane ; — and  now  a  wood 

Comes  toward  Dunlinane. — Arm,  arm,  and  out  !— 

If  this,  which  he  avouches,  does  appear. 

There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  tarrying  here. 

I  'gin  to  be  a- weary  of  the  run,5 

And  wifh  the  eftate  o'the  world  were  now  undone. — 

Ring  the  alarum  bell : — Blow,  wind  !  come,  wrack  I 

At  leall  we'll  die  with  harnefs  ^  on  our  back. 

[Exeunt. 

"  I  will  let  loqfe  my  opinion^" 
might  have  written — 

/  pull  in  my  refolution. 
He  had  permitted  his  courage  (like  a  fiery  horfe)  to  carry  him 
to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  but,  feeing  his  danger,  refolves  to 
check  that  confidence  to  which  he  had  given  the  rem  before. 

Steevens. 
This  reading  is  fupported  by  a  paflage  in  Fletcher's  Sea  Voyage, 
where  Aminta  fays : 

*' and  all  my  fpirits, 

"  As  if  they  heard  my  pafling  bell  go  for  me, 

"  Pull  in  their  poivers,  and  give  me  up  to  defi:iny.'* 

M.  Mason. 
^  I 'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  fun,  &c.] 
"  Tum  vero  infelix  fatis  exterrita  Dido 
"  Mortem  oral,  tcedet  cceli  convexa  tueri."    Theobald. 

•  harnefs — ]     An  old  word  for  armour.     So,  in  The 

Coblers  Prophecy y  1504  : 

"  His  harnefs  is  converted  to  foft  filke,"    Henderson. 

So,  in  the  continuation  of  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  1543 : 
"  — well  perceyving  that  the  intendours  of  fuch  a  purpofe 
would  rather  have  had  their  harneffe  on  their  lacks,  than  to 
have  bound  them  up  in  barrelles."     Malone. 
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SCENE  VI. 

The  fame.     A  Plain  before  the  Caftle. 

Enter,  with  Drums  and  Colours,  Malcolm,  old 
SiWARD,  Macduff,  &c.  and  their  Army,  ivith 
Boughs. 

Mal.    Now  near   enough;   your  leavy  fcreens 
throw  down, 
And  ihow  like  thofe  you  are  : — ^You,  worthy  uncle, 
Shall,  with  my  couiin,  your  right-noble  Ton, 
Lead  our  firfl  battle  :  worthy  Macduff,  and  we. 
Shall  take  upon  us  what  elfe  remains  to  do. 
According  to  our  order. 

Sur.  Fare  you  well. — 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night, 
Let  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight. 

Ma  CD.  Make  all  our  trumpets  fpeak ;  give  them 
all  breath, 
Thofe  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

[_Ea;eu7it.     Alarums  continued, 

SCENE  VIL 

The  fame.    Another  Part  of  the  Plain. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

MACE.lihQy  have  tied  me  to  a  flake ;  I  cannot  fly. 
But,  bear-like,  I  mufl  fight  the  courfe.^ — What's  he, 

'  1  mufi  fght  the  courfe.]     A  plirafe  taken  from  bear- 
baiting.     So,  m  T lie  An  tip  ides,  by  Bronie,   l638: 

"  Alfo  you  Ihall  fee  two  ten-dog  courfes  at  the  great 
bear."     Steevens, 
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That  was  not  born  of  woman  ?  Such  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 


Enter  young  Siward. 

Yo.  Sur.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Macb.  Thou'It  be  afraid  to  hear  it, 

Yo.  Sim  No ;  though  thou  cairft  thyfelf  a  hotter 
name 
Than  any  is  in  hell. 

Macb.  My  name's  Macbeth. 

yb.  Sjjv.  The  devil  himfelf  could  not  pronounce 
a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 

Macb.  No,  nor  more  fearful. 

Yo.  Snr.  Thou  lieft,  abhorred  tyrant;  with  my 
fword 
I'll  prove  the  lie  thou  fpeak'ft. 

[They  Jight,  and  young  Siward  is  Jlmti, 

Macb.  Thou  waft  born  of  woman. — • 

But  f\vords  I  fmile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  fcorn, 
Brandifh'd  by  man  that's  of  a  woman  born.^  \ExiU 

Alarums.     Enter  Macduff. 

Macd.  That  way  the  noife  is : — Tyrant,  fhow  thy 
face : 
If  thou  be'ft  flain,  and  with  no  ftroke  of  mine. 
My  wife  and  children's  ghofts  will  haunt  me  flill. 

*  This  fhort  fcene  is  injudicionfly  omitted  on  the  flage.  The 
poet  deligned  Macbeth  (liould  appear  invincible,  till  he  en- 
countered the  obje6l  deftined  for  his  deftiu6lion,    Steevens. 
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I  cannot  flrike  at  wretched  kernes,  whofe  arms 

Are  hir'd  to  bear  their  ftaves  ;  either  thou,  Macbeth, 

Or  ehe  my  fvvordj^  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 

I  fheathe  again  undeeded.   There  thou  fliould'ft  be; 

By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatefl  note 

Seems  bruited  :  ^  Let  me  find  him,  fortune  ! 

And  more  I  beg  not.*  [_EuTit.     Alarum, 


"  ■  either  thou,  Macleth, 

Or  elfe  my  /word,  &c.]     I  fufpe6t  an  intermediate  line  has 
been  loft  ;  perhaps  of  this  import : 

either  thou,  Macbeth, 

Advance,  and  bravely  meet  an  injur'd  foe. 
Or  elfe  my  f word,  with  an  unbatterd  edge, 
1  Jlieathe  again  undeeded.     Malone. 

Were  any  change  in  this  line  necelfary,  inftead  of  either,  we 
might  read  hither.  "  Hither,  thou,  Macbeth,"  would  ellipti- 
cally  mean — "  Come  thou  hither,  Macbeth  !"  Lady  Macbeth, 
apoftrophifing  her  abfeat  hulband,  has  ufed  nearly  the  fame 
phrafe  : 

" Hie  thee  hither, 

"  That  I  may  pour  my  fpirits  in  thine  ear," 
I  cannot,  however,  perfuade  rayfelf  that  any  line  is  wanting 
to  complete  the  fenfe  of  the  palTage.  That  abruptnefs  which 
Mr.  Malone  regards  as  a  blemiili,  (confidering  the  prefent  ftatc 
of  Macduff's  mind,)  Ihould  be  received  as  a  beauty.  Shak- 
fpeare  (as  Prior  fays  of  the  author  of  Hudibras) — 

"■ fagacious  mafter,  knew 

"  When  to  leave  off,  and  when  purfu£."     Steevens. 

My  conjeiSture  Is,  I  believe,  unfounded.  la  CymLeline  we 
have  a  fimilar  phrafeology  : 

" Let's  fee't ;  I  will  purfue  her 

"  Even  to  Auguftus'  throne  :    Or  this,  or  perilh." 

Malone. 

*  Seems  bruited  :]  From  bruit.  Fr.  To  bruit  is  to  report 
with  clamour  5  to  noife.     So,  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  II : 

" 'his  death 

"  Being  bruited  once,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

" 1  am  not 

"  One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck, 

"  As  common  bruit  doth  put  it." 
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Enter  Malcolm  and  old  Siwarf, 

SiTf.   This  way,    my  lord ; — the  caftle's  gently 
render'd : 
The  tyrant's  people  on  both  fides  do  fight ; 
The  noble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war ; 
The  day  almofi:  itfelf  profeftes  yours. 
And  little  is  to  do. 

Mal.  We  have  met  with  foes 

That  flrike  befide  us. 

SiJF,  Enter,  fir,  the  caftle. 

[Exeunt.     Alarum^ 

Re-enter  Macbeth. 

Mace.  Why  fhould  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  mine  own  fword  ?  3  whiles  I  fee  lives,  the  gafhes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Again,  in  Acolaftvs,  a  comedy,  1540  :  "  Lais  was  one  of  the 
moll  bruited  common  women  that  clerkes  do  write  of." 

Steevens, 
'  There  tliou  Jliould'Jt  be  ; 

By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatejl  note 
Seems  bruited.     Let  me  Jind  him,  fortune  ! 
And  more  I  beg  not.']     I  fufpe6l,  from  deficience  of  metre, 
that  the  latter  part  of  this  paffage  originally  flood  thus  : 

Seems  bruited  there.     Let  me  but  Jind  him,  fortune.' 
And  more  &c.     Steevens. 

^   JFhy  JJiould  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 

On  mine  own  fword  ?]  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  fuicldc 
of  Cato  Uticenjis,  which  our  author  mufl  have  read  of  in  the 
old  tranflation  of  Plutarch,  as  the  fame  circumflance  is  men- 
tioned again  in  Julius  Ctefar  : 

" 1- did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 

"  Which  he  did  cive  himfelf."     Steevens. 
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Re-enter  Macduff. 

Ma  CD.  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn. 

Macs.  Of  all  men  elfe  I  haVe  avoided  thee: 
But  get  thee  back,  my  foul  is  too  much  charg'd 
With  blood  of  thine  already. 

Ma  CD.  I  have  no  w^ords. 

My  voice  is  in  my  fword ;  ^  thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out !  [J^^^^y  J^S^t. 

Macb.  Thou  lofeft  labour: 

As  eafy  may'ft  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  fword  imprefs,  as  make  me  bleed  :  5 
Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crefts  ; 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,'^  which  mufl  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  born. 

*  /  have  nq  wordst 
My  voice  is  in  my  fword;']    Thus  Cafca,  in  Julius  C^sfat : 
"  Speak  hands  for  me."     Steevens. 

5  As  eafy  mayji  thou  the  intrenchant  air 

With  thy  keen  fword  imprefs,  as  make  me  bleed :]     That 
is,  air  which  cannot  be  cut,     Johnson. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  wifhes  to  interpret  the  word  intrenchant 
differently,  and  fays  that  it  may  lignify  furrounding ;  but  of  a 
participle  with  fuch  a  meaning,  I  believe  there  is  no  example. — 
Shakfpcare's  indifcriminate  ufe  of  aiStive  and  paffive  participles 
has  been  frequently  noticed.  In  Timon  he  has  trenchant  in  an 
a6tive  fenfe,  and  in  the  line  before  us  intreiichant  is  employed 
as  paffive. 

Milton,  in  his  Paradife  Lojl,  B.  VI.  feems  to  have  imitated 
this  paifage  : 

"  Nor  in  their  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 

"  Receive,  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air."    Steevens. 

So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  For  it  is  as  the  air  invulnerable"     Malone. 

®  /  bear  a  charmed  lifo,]  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  the 
champions'  arms  being  ceremonibufly  bleffed,  each  took  an  oath 
that  he  ufed  no  charmed  weapons.     Macbeth,  according  to  the 

Vol.  X.  U 
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Mjcd.  Defpair  thy  charm  ; 

And  let  the  angel,  whom  thou  liill  haft  ferv'd. 
Tell  thee,  Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd. 

Macb.  Accurfed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  (b. 
For  it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man  ! 
And  be  thefe  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  fenfe ;  ^ 
That  keep  the  word  of  promife  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. — I'll  not  fight  with  thee. 

Macd.  Then  yield  thee,  coward. 
And  live  to  be  the  fliow  and  gaze  o'the  time. 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monfters  are. 
Painted  upon  a  pole  ;  ^  and  underwrit. 
Here  may  you  fee  the  tyrant. 

law  of  arms,  or  perhaps  only  in  allufion  to  this  cuftom,  tells 
MacdufF  of  the  fecurity  he  had  in  the  prediction  of  the  fpirit. 
To  this  likewife  Pofthumus  alludes  in  Cymleline,  A&.  V  : 

" 1,  in  my  own  woe  charm' d, 

"  Could  not  find  death."     Upton. 

So,  in  The  Dumb  Knight,  l633,  by  L,  Machin  : 

"  Here  you  fhall  fwear  by  hope,  by  heaven,  by  Jove, 
*'  And  by  the  right  you  challenge  in  true  fame, 
'*  That  here  you  ftand,  not  arm'd  with  any  guile, 
"  Of  philters,  charms,  of  night-fpells,  charadters, 
"  Or  other  black  infernal  vantages,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  I.  c.  iv  : 

" he  hears  a  charmed  fhield, 

*'  And  eke  enchaunted  arms  that  none  can  pierce." 

Steevens. 

^  palter  with  us  in  a  double  ferife ;']     That  Jhuffle  with 

ambiguous  expreflions.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Marius  and  Sylla,   1504  : 

"  Now  fortune,  frown  and  palter,  if  thou  pleafe." 
Again,  in  Julius  C<sJ'ar  : 

" Romans,  that  have  fpoke  the  word, 

•■' And  will  not  pa/fer,"     Steevens. 

*  JF/ll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monjters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole  ^]    That  is,  on  cloth  fufpended  on  a 
pole.     Malone. 
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Macb.  I'll  not  yield. 

To  kifs  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet. 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curfe. 
Though  Birnam  wood  be  come  to  Dunfinane, 
And  thou  oppos'd,  being  of  no  woman  born. 
Yet  I  will  try  the  lafi :  Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  fhield  :  lay  on,  Macduff; 
And  damn'd  be  him  that  firft  cries,  Hold,  enough.^ 

[Exeunt,  Jighting, 

Reireat.  Flourijli.  Re-enter,  ivith  Drum  and 
Colours,  Malcolm,  old  Siward,  Rosse,  Le- 
nox, Angus,  Cathness,  Menteth,  and 
Soldiers. 

Mal.   I  would,  the  friends  we  mifs  were  fafe 
arriv'd. 

SiJT.  Some  muft  go  off:  and  yet,  by  thefe  I  fee. 
So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought. 

Mal.  Macduff  is  mifling,  and  your  noble  fon. 

RossE.  Your  fon,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  foldier's 
debt: 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man  ; 


*  Hold,    enough.']     See  Mr.  Toilet's  note  on  the 

words — "  To  cry,  hold,  hold .'"  p.  6g,  n.  5.  Again,  in  Stowe's 
Chronicle,  one  of  the  combatants  was  an  efquire,  and  knighted 
after  the  battle,  which  the  king  terminated  by  crying  Hoo,  i.  e. 
hold.  Thus  alfo,  in  the  ancient  MS.  Romance  of  The  Sow  don 
of  Balyloyne,  p.  33  : 

"  His  bare  guttis  men  myght  fee, 
"  The  blode  fafte  downe  ranne  : 
*'  Hoo,  Olyuere  I  yelde  me  to  the, 
"  And  here  I  become  thy  man."     Steevens, 
"  To  cry  hold,  is  the  word  of  yielding,"  fays  Carew's  Survey 
of  Cornwall,  p.  74,  i.  e.  when  one  of  the  combatants  cries  fo. 

TOLLET, 

U2 
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The  which  no  fooner  had  his  prowefs  confirm'd 
In  the  unfhrinking  ftation  where  he  fought. 
But  like  a  man  he  died. 

Sifv.  Then  he  is  dead  ? 

RossE.    Ay,    and  brought   off  the  field:    your 
caufe  of  forrow 
Muft  not  be  meafur'd  by  his  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 

SifF.  Had  he  his  hurts  before  ? 

RossE.  Ay,  on  the  front. 

Siff^.  Why  then,  God's  foldier  be  he ! 

Had  I  as  many  fons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wifh  them  to  a  fairer  death  : 
And  fo  his  knell  is  knoll'd.' 

Mal.  He's  worth  more  forrow. 

And  that  I'll  fpend  for  him. 

SuF.  He's  worth  no  more ; 

They  fay,  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  fcore : 
So,  God*  be  with  him  ! — Here  comes  newer  com- 
fort. 

^  Had  I  as  maiiy  fons  as  1  have  hairs, 
1  would  not  wijh  them  to  a  fairer  death  : 
And  fo  his  kjiell  is  knoU'd.']     This  incident  is  thus  related 
from  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  by  Camden,  in  his  Remains,  from 
which  our  author  probably  copied  it. 

When  Siward,  the  martial  earl  of  Northumberland,  under- 
ftood  that  his  fon,  whom  he  had  fent  in  fervice  againlt  the 
Scotchmen,  was  llain,  he  demanded  whetlier  his  wounds  were 
in  tiie  fore  part  or  hinder  part  of  his  body.  When  it  was  an- 
fwered,  in  the  fore  part,  he  replied,  "  I  am  right  glad  j  neither 
wi(h  I  any  other  death  to  me  or  mine."     Johnson. 

Our  author  might  have  found  the  fame  Incident  recorded  by 
Holinlhed,  in  his  Chronicle,  Vol.  I.  p.  192.     Malone. 

'  So,  God  &c.]  The  old  copy  redundantly  reads— .^«cf  fo, 
God  &c.     Steeven*. 
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Re-enter  Macduff,  with  Macbeth's  Head  on  a 

PoleJ 

Macd.  Hail,   king  !    for  fo  thou  art :    Behold, 
where  ftands 
The  ufurper's  curfed  head  :  the  time  is  free : 
I  fee  thee  compafs'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl,* 

^  on  a  Pole.']     Thefe  words  I  have  added  to  the  ftage- 

direftion,  from  the  Chronicle  :  "  Then  cutting  his  head  from  his 
Ihoulders,  he  fet  it  upon  a  pole,  and  brought  it  unto  Malcohn." 
This  explains  the  word  Jtands  in  Macduff's  fpeech. 

Many  of  the  ftage-direftions  appear  to  have  been  inferted  by 
the  players  ;  and  they  are  often  very  injudicious.  In  tliis  fcene, 
(as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,)  according  to  their  diredion, 
Macbeth  is  flain  on  tlie  liage,  and  Macdutf  immediately  after- 
wards enters  with  Macbeth's  head.     Malone. 

Our  ancient  players  were  not  even  llcilful  enough  to  prevent 
abfurdity  in  thofe  circumllances  which  fell  immediately  under 
their  own  management.  No  bad  fpecimen  of  their  want  of 
common  fenfe,  on  fuch  occafions,  may  be  found  in  Heywood's 
Golden  Jge,  I6II  :  "  Enter  Sybilla  lying  in  childbed,  with  her 
child  lying  by  her/'  &c.     Steevens. 

*  thy   kingdom's  pearl,]     This  metaphorical  expreffion 

was  excluded  by  Mr.  Rowe,  after  whom  our  modern  editors 
were  content  to  read — peers. 

The  following  palTage  from  Ben  Jonfon's  Entertainment  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  at  Althorpe,  may,  however,  countenance  the 
old  reading,  which  I  have  inferted  in  the  text : 

''  Queen,  prince,  duke,  and  earls, 

"  CountelVes,  ye  courtly  -pearls,''  &c. 
Again,  in  Shirley's  Gentlemen  of  Venice : 

" he  is  the  very  pearl 

"  Of  courtefy — ."     Steevens. 

Thy  Mngdonis  pearl  means  thy  kingdom's  wealth,  or  rather 
ornament.     So,  J.  Sylvefter,  England's  ParnaJ/hs,  I6OO: 

"  Honour  of  cities,  pcarle  of  kingdoms  all." 
Again,  in  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Ourania,  by  N.  Breton,   IQ06 : 

" an  earl, 

"  And  worthily  then  termed  Albion's  pearl." 
John  Florio,  in  a  Sonnet  prefixed  to  his  Italian  Dictionary, 
15QQ,  calls  Lord  Soutliamptou — "  bright  pcarle  of  peers." 

Malone. 
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That  fpeak  my  falutation  in  their  minds ; 
Whofe  voices  I  defire  aloud  with  mine, — 
Hail,  king  of  Scotland  ! 

All.  King  of  Scotland,  hail !  5 

[FlcuriJJu 

Mal.    We  fhall  not  fpend  a  large  expence  of 

time,*^ 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  feveral  loves. 
And  make  us  even  with  you.     My  thanes  and  kinf- 

men, 
Henceforth  be  earls,  th^  firft  that  ever  Scotland 
In  fuch  an  honour  nam'd.''     What's  more  to  do, 
Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time,-'— 
As  calling  home  our  exil'd  friends  abroad. 
That  fled  the  fnares  of  watchful  tyranny ; 
Producing  forth  the  cruel  minilters 

^  King  of  Scotland,  hall !]  Old  copy — "  Hail,  king  of 
Scotland  !"  For  the  fake  of  metre^  and  in  conformity  to  a 
pra6tice  of  our  author,  I  have  tranfplanted  the  word — hail,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  hemiftich.  Thus,  in  the  third 
fcene  of  the  play^  p.  41  : 

"  So,  all  hail,  Macbeth,  and  Banquo  ! 

*•  Banquo,  and  Macbeth,  all  hail."     Steevens. 

*  We  JJiall  not  fpend  a  large  expence  of  time,']  To  fpend 
an  expence,  is  a  phrafe  with  which  no  reader  will  be  fatisfied. 
"We  certainly  owe  it  to  tlie  miftake  of  a  tranfcriber,  or  the  negli- 
gence of  a  printer.  Perhaps  extent  was  the  poet's  word.  Be  it 
recolletSted,  however,  that  at  the  end  of  the  firfi:  fcene  of  the 
third  A6t  of  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Antipholus  of  Ephefus 
fays — "  This  jeft  fliall  cofi  me  fome  expence."     Steevens. 

'  -— —  the  frfl  that  ever  Scotland 
In  fuck  an  honour  naind.']  *'  Malcolm  immediately  after 
his  coronation  called  a  parlement  at  Forfair,  in  the  which  he 
rewarded  them  with  lands  and  livings  that  had  alhfted  him 
againft  Macbeth.- — Manie  of  them  that  were  before  thanes,  were 
at  this  time  made  earles,  as  Fife,  Menteth,  Atholl,  Levenox, 
Murrey,  Cathnefs,  Rolfe,  and  Angus."  Holinlhed's  Hiftory  of 
Scotland,  p.  176.     ^^alone. 
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Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  his  fiend-like  queen  ; 
Who,  as  'tis  thought,  by  felf  and  violent  hands 
Took  off  her  life ; — This,  and  what  needful  elfe 
That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace, 
We  will  perform  in  meafure,  time,  and  place : 
So  thanks  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one, 
Whom  we  invite  to  fee  us  crown'd  at  Scone. 

[Flour  ijli.     Exeunt.^ 

*  This  play  is  defervedly  celebrated  for  the  propriety  of  its 
S6tions,  and  folemnity,  grandeur,  and  variety  of  its  aftion  ; 
but  it  has  no  nice  dircriminations  of  character;  the  events  are 
too  great  to  admit  the  influence  of  particular  difpofitions,  and 
the  courfe  of  the  aftion  necellarily  determines  the  condu6t  of 
the  agents. 

The  danger  of  ambition  is  well  defcribed ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  it  may  not  be  faid,  in  defence  of  fome  parts  which  now 
feem  improbable,  that,  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  it  was  necelfary  to 
warn  credulity  againft  vain  and  illufive  predi6tions. 

The  pallions  are  dire6ted  to  their  true  end.  Lady  Macbeth  is 
merely  detefted  ;  and  though  the  courage  of  Macbeth  preferves 
fome  eileem,  yet  every  reader  rejoices  at  his  fall.     Johnson. 

How  frequent  the  practice  of  enquiring  into  the  events  of 
futurity,  fimilar  to  thoi'e  of  Macbeth,  was  in  Shakfpeare's  time, 
may  be  ittn  in  tlie  following  inftances  :  "  The  Marfl^all  of  Raiz 
wife  hath  bin  heard  to  fay,  that  Ciuecn  Kathtrine  beeing  delirous 
to  know  what  Ihould  become  of  her  children,  and  who  fhould 
fucceed  them,  the  party  which  undertooke  to  atlbre  her,  let 
her  fee  a  glaife,  reprefenting  a  hall,  in  the  which  eiilier  of  them 
made  fo  many  turns  as  he  ihould  raigne  yeares  ;  and  that  King 
Henry  the  Third,  making  his,  the  Duke  of  Guife  croft  him  like 
a  flafli  of  lightning ;  after  which,  the  Prince  of  Navarre  pre- 
fented  himfelfe,  and  made  22  turnes,  and  then  vanilhed."  P. 
Mathieu's  Hernyk  Life  and  deplorable  Death  nf  Henry  the 
Fourth,  tranllated  by  Ed.  Grimeilon,  4to.  HJ12,.p.  42.  Again: 
"  It  is  reported  that  a  Duke  of  Eourgondy  had  like  to  have  died 
for  feare  at  the  fight  of  the  nine  worthies  which  a  magician 
fhewed  him."   Ibid.  p.  llQ.     Reed. 

IMr.  Whitaker,  in  his  judicious  and  fpiiited  Vindication  oj 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Svo.  p,  486,  edit.  1/90,  has  the  follow- 
ing reference  to  the  prophecies  of  one  John  Lenton  :  "  All  this 
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ferves  to  fliow  the  propriety  of  Shakfpeare's  fcenes  of  the  weird 
fillers,  &c,  as  adapted  to  his  own  age.  In  the  remote  period  of 
Macbeth,  it  might  be  well  prefumed,  the  popular  faith  mounted 
up  into  all  the  wildeft  extravagance  defcribed  by  bkn.  In  his 
own  age  it  rofe,  as  in  Lady  Shrewtbury  here,  and  in  Lady 
Derby,  (Camden,  Tranf.  52g,  Orig.  ii.  129,)  into  a  belief  in 
the  verbal  prediftions  of  fome  reputed  prophet  then  alive,  or 
into  a  reliance  upon  the  written  predidions  of  fome  dead  one. 
And  Shakfpeare  might  well  endeavour  to  expofe  fuch  a  faith, 
when  we  fee  here,  that  though  it  could  not  lay  hold  of  Queen 
Mary,  yet  it  faftened  tirnoly  upon  fuch  a  woman  of  the  world  as 
Lady  Shrewlbury." 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  Milton,  who  left  be- 
hind him  a  lift  of  no  lefs  than  CII.  dramatic  fubjefts,  had  fixed  on 
the  Hory  of  this  play  among  the  reft,  flis  intention  was  to  have 
begun  with  the  arrival  of  Malcolm  at  Macduff's  caftle.  "  The 
matter  of  Duncan  (fays  he)  may  be  expreffed  by  the  appearing 
of  his  ghoft."  It  fhould  feem,  from  this  laft  memorandum,  that 
Milton  difliked  the  licence  his  predecelfor  had  taken  in  compre- 
hending a  hiftory  of  fuch  length  within  the  fliort  compafs  of  a 
play,  and  would  have  new-written  the  whole  on  the  plan  of  the 
ancient  drama.  He  could  not  furely  have  indulged  fo  vain  a 
hope,  as  that  of  excelling  Shakfpeare  in  the  tragedy  of  Mac- 
beth. 

The  late  Mr.  Whateley's  Remarks  on  fome  of  the  Characicrs 
of  Shakfpeare,  have  Iliown,  with  the  utmoft  clearnefs  of  dif- 
tindion  and  feHcity  of  arrangement,  that  what  in  Richard  III. 
is  fortitude,  in  Macbeth  is  no  more  than  refolution.  But  this 
judicious  critick  having  imputed  the  caufe  of  Macbeth's  in- 
feriority in  courage  to  his  natural  difpofition,  induces  me  to  dif- 
fent,  in  one  particular,  from  an  Eliay,  which  otherwife  is  too 
comprehenfive  to  need  a  fupplement,  and  too  rational  to  admit 
of  confutation. 

Throughout  fuch  parts  of  this  drama  as  afford  opportunities 
for  a  difplay  of  perlbnal  bravery,  Macbeth  fometimes  ycrew-'^, 
his  courage  to  the  Jiicking  place,  but  never  rifes  into  confti- 
tutional  heroifm,  Inftead  of  meditating  fom.e  decifive  ftroke  on 
the  enemy,  his  reftlefs  and  felf-accufing  mind  difcharges  itfelf 
in  fplenetic  effulions  and  perfonal  invectives  on  the  attendants 
about  his  perfon.  His  genuine  intrepidity  had  forfaken  him 
when  he  ceafed  to  be  a  virtuous  charafter.  He  would  now  de- 
ceive hirafelf  into  confidence,  and  depends  on  forced  alacrity, 
and  artificial  valour,  to  extricate  him  from  his  prefent  difficul- 
ties. Defpondency  too  deep  to  be  rooted  out,  and  fury  too 
irregular  to  be  fuccefsfnl,  have,  by  turns,  poifeffion  of  his  mind. 
Though  he  has  been  allured  of  what  he  certainly  credited,  that 
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nrrne  of  tvoman  lorn  Jliali  hurt  him,  he  has  twice  given  us 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  would  have  ,fled,  but  that  he  cannoty 
being  tied  to  the  Jiake,  and  compelled  to  ^ftglit  the  courfe.  Sui- 
cide alfo  has  once  entered  into  liis  thouL,4its ;  tliough  this  idea, 
in  a  paroxyfni  of  noify  vage,  is  fupprelled.  Yet  here  it  muft 
be  acknowledged  tiiat  his  apprchenfions  had  betrayed  him  into  a 
ftrange  incoaliftency  oi  belief.  As  he  perfilted  in  fuppofing  he 
could  be  deftroyed  by  none  of  woman  born,  by  v/hat  means  did 
he  think  to  deftroy  himfelf  ?  for  he  was  produced  in  the  common 
way  of  nature^  and  iell  not  within  the  defcription  of  the  only 
objeft  tliat  could  end  the  being  of  Macbeth.  In  fhort,  his 
efforts  are  no  longer  thofe  of  courage,  but  of  defpair,  excited 
by  felf-convidion,  infuriated  by  the  menaces  of  an  injured 
father,  and  confirmed  by  a  prefentiment  of  inevitable  defeat. 
Thus  fituated, — Dum  nee  luce  fru'i,  nee  mortem  arcere  Licebit, — ■ 
he  very  naturally  prefers  a  manly  and  violent,  to  a  fhameful  and 
lingering  termination  of  life. 

One  of  Shakfpearc's  favourite  morals  is — that  criminality  re- 
duces the  brave  and  pulillanimous  to  a  level.  Every  puny 
whipfler  gets  my  fivord,  exclaims  Othello,  for  why  fliould 
honour  outlive  honejty  ?  IVhere  I  could  not  he  hojiefi,  fays 
Albany,  /  was  never  valiant ;  lachimo  impuces  his  want  of 
7nanhood  to  the  heavinefs  and  guilt  within  his  hofoni ;  Hamlet 
aflerts  that  confcience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ;  and  Imogen 
tells  Pifanio  he.  may  he  valiant  in  a  better  caufe,  hut  now  he 
feems  a  coward.  The  late  Dr,  Johnfon,  than  whom  no  man 
was  better  acquainted  with  general  nature,  in  his  Irene,  has  alfo 
obferved  of  a  once  faithful  Baffa — 

"  How  guilt,  when  harbour'd  in  the  confcious  bread, 
"  Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great ! 
"  See  Call,  dread  of  kings,  and  pride  of  armies, 
"  By  treafon  levell'd  with  the  dregs  of  men  ! 
"  Ere  guilty  fear  deprefs'd  the  hoary  chief, 
"  An  angry  murmur,  a  rebellious  frown, 
'*■  Had  ftretch'd  the  fiery  boafter  in  his  grave." 
Who  then  can  fuppofe  that  Shakfpeare  would  have  exhibited 
his  Macbeth  with  encreafing  guilt,  but  undiminiftied  bravery  ? 
or  wonder  that  our  hero— 

"  Whole  pefter'd  fenfes  do  recoil  and  ftart, 
"  When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
'*■  Itfelf  for  being  tliere," 
fhould  have  lofl:  the  magnanimity  he  difplayed  in  a  righteous 
caufe,  againft  Macdonwald  and  the  thane  of  Cawdor  .'     Of  this 
circumllance,  indeed,  the  murderer  of  Duncan  was  foon  aware, 
as  appears  from  his  alking  himfelf  the  dreadful,  queftion — 
"  How  is'f  with  me,  when  every  noife  appals  me  ?" 
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Between  the  courage  of  Richard  and  Macbeth,  however,  no 
comparifon  in  favour  of  the  latter  can  be  fupported.  Richard 
was  fo  tlioroughly  defigned  for  a  daring,  impious,  and  obdurate 
chara6ler,  that  even  his  birlh  was  attended  by  prodigies,  and 
his  perfon  armed  with  ability  to  do  the  earlielt  niiiohief  of  which 
infancy  is  capable.  Macbeth,  on  the  contrary,  till  deceived  by 
the  illulions  of  witchcraft,  and  depraved  by  the  fnggeftions  of 
his  wife,  was  a  religious,  temperate,  and  blamelefs  character. 
The  vices  of  the  one  were  originally  woven  into  his  heart ; 
thofe  of  the  other  were  only  applied  to  the  furface  of  his  dif- 
pofition.  They  can  fcarce  be  faid  to  have  penetrated  quite  into 
its  fubftance,  for  while  there  was  Ihame,  there  might  have  been 
reformation. 

The  precautions  of  Richard  concerning  the  armour  he  was  to 
wear  in  the  next  day's  battle,  his  preparations  for  the  onfet,  and 
his  orders  after  it  is  begun,  arc  equally  chara6teriftick  of  a  calm 
and  intrepid  foidier,  ^vho  poirefles  the  wifdom  that  appeared  fo 
formidable  to  Macbeth,  and  guided  Banquo's  valour  to  a£i  in 
JaJ'ety.  Btt  IMacbeth  appears  in  confuiion  from  the  moment 
his  caiHe  is  invefted,  illues  no  dillinft  or  material  dire6tions, 
prematurely  calls  for  his  armour,  as  irrefolutely  throws  it  off 
again,  and  is  more  intent  on  felf-crimination,  than  the  repulfe 
of  the  befiegers,  or  the  difpofition  of  the  troops  who  are  to  de- 
fend his  fortrefs.  But  it  is  ufclefs  to  dwell  on  particulars  fo 
much  more  exa£tly  enumerated  by  Mr.  Whately. 

The  tinith  is,  that  the  mind  of  Richard,  unimpregnated  by 
original  morality,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  laws  of  Heaven,  is 
harralfed  by  no  fubfequent  remorl'e.  Repente  J'uit  turpiffimiis. 
Even  the  depreflion  he  feels  from  preternatural  obje6ts,  is 
ipeedily  taken  off.  In  fpite  of  ominoys  vifions  he  fallies  forth, 
and  feeks  his  competitor  in  the  throat  of  death,  Macbeth, 
though  he  had  long  abandoned  the  practice  of  goodnel's,  had 
not  fo  far  forgot  his  accuftomed  influence,  but  that  a  virtuous 
adverfary  whom  he  had  injured,  is  as  painful  to  his  fight  as  the 
fpe6tre  in  a  former  fcene,  and  equally  blafls  the  refolution  he 
was  wiHing  to  think  he  had  itill  poffeffed.  His  confcience  (as 
Hamlet  fays  of  the  poifon)  wt-rcrows  his  fpirit,  and  all  his 
entcrprixes  are  Jicklied  oiwr  h/  the  pale  caji  of  thought.  The 
curfe  tliat  attends  on  him  is,  virtutem  videre,  et  intabefcere 
■reliSfd.  Had  Richard  once  been  a  feeling  and  confcientious 
charatter,  wl)en  his  end  drew  nigh,  he  might  alfo  have  be- 
trayed evidences  of  timiditv — "  there  fadly  lumming  what  he 
late  had  loft ;"  and  if  Macbeth  originally  had  been  a  hardened 
villain,  no  terrors  might  have  obtruded  themfelves  in  his  clofe 
of  life.  Qual.is  ah  incepto  prorefjerat.  In  fhort,  Macbeth  is 
timid  in  fpite  of  all  hi«  boafting,  a«  long  as  he  thinks  timidity 
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can  afford  refources  5  nor  does  he  exhibit ,  a  fpecimen  of  de- 
termined intrepidity,  till  the  completion  of  the  prophecy,  and 
the  challenge  of  Macduff,  have  taught  him  that  life  is  no  longer 
tenable.  Five  counterfeit  Richmonds  are  ilaiu  by  Richard, 
who,  before  his  fall,  has  enacied  wonders  beyond  the  common 
ability  of  man.  The  prowefs  of  Macbeth  is  confined  to  the 
fingle  conqueft  of  Siward,  a  novice  in  the  art  of  war.  Neither 
are  the  truly  brave  ever  difgraced  by  unneceflary  deeds  of 
cruelty.  The  vidims  of  Richard,  therefore,  are  merely  fuch  as 
obfi:ru6ted  his  progrefs  to  the  crown,  or  betrayed  the  confidence 
he  had  repofed  in  their  afiurances  of  fidelity.  Macbeth,  with  a 
favage  wantonnefs  that  would  have  diftionoured  a  Scythian  fe- 
male, cuts  off  a  whole  defencelefs  family,  though  the  father  of 
it  was  tlie  only  reafonable  objeft  of  his  fear.' — Can  it  be  a 
quefi;ion  then  which  of  thefe  two  perfonages  would  manifeft 
the  moft  determined  valour  in  the  field  I  Shall  we  hefitate  to 
befl:ow  the  palm  of  courage  on  tlie  fi;eady  unrepenting  Yorkift, 
in  whofe  bofom  ideas  of  hereditary  greatnefs,  and  confidence 
refulting  from  fuccefs,  had  fed  the  flame  of  glory,  and  who 
dies  in  combat  for  a  crown  which  had  been  the  early  object  of 
his  ambition  .>  and  fhall  we  allot  the  fame  wreath  to  the  waver- 
ing felf-convi6ted  Thane,  who,  educated  without  hope  of  roy- 
alty, had  been  fuggefted  into  greatnefs,  and  yet,  at  lafi:,  would 
forego  it  all  to  fecure  himfelf  by  flight,  but  that  flight  is  become 
an  impolfibility  ? 

To  conclude ;  a  pifture  of  confcience  encroaching  on  forti- 
tude, of  magnanimity  once  animated  by  virtue,  and  afterwards 
extinguilhed  by  guilt,  was  what  Shakfpeare  meant  to  difplay  in 
the  chara6ter  and  condu6l  of  Macbeth,     Steevens. 

Macleth  was  certainty  one  of  Shakfpeare's  lateft  productions, 
and  it  might  poflibly  have  been  fuggefted  to  him  by  a  little  per- 
formance on  the  fame  fubjeft  at  Oxford,  before  King  James, 
1605.  I  will  tranfcribe  my  notice  of  it  from  Wake's  Rex  Pla- 
tonicus :  "  Fabuloe  anfam  dedit  antiqua  de  regia  profapia 
hiftoriola  apud  Scoto-Britannos  celebrata,  quae  narrat  tres  olim 
Sibyllas  occurrilTe  duobus  Scotia;  proceribus,  Macbetho  &  Ban- 
choni,  &  ilium  praedixiffe  regem  faturum,  led  regem  nullum 
geniturum  ;  hunc  regem  non  futurum,  fed  reges  geniturum 
multos.  Vaticinii  veritatem  rerum  eventus  comprobavit.  Ban- 
chonis  enira  e  ftirpe  potentiflimus  Jacobus  oriundus."  p.  29, 

Since  I  made  the  obfervation  here  quoted,  I  have  been  re- 
peatedly told,  that  I  unwittingly  make  Shakfpeare  learned,  at 
leaft  in  Latin,  as  this  mufl:  have  been  the  language  of  the  per- 
formance before  King  James.  One  might,  perhaps,  have 
plaufibly  faid,  that  he  probably  picked  up  the  llory  at  fccond- 
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hand ;  but  mere  accident  has  thrown  a  pamphlet  In  my  way, 
intitled  The  Orfohi  Triumpli,  by  one  Anthony  Nixon,  \Q05, 
which  explains  the  whole  matter  :  "  This  performance,  fays 
Antony,  was  firft  in  Latine  to  the  king,  then  in  Englifh  to  the 
queene  and  young  prince  :"  and,  as  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  "  the 
conceipt  thereof  the  kinge  did  very  much  applaude."  It  is 
likely  that  the  friendly  letter,  which  we  are  informed  King 
James  once  wrote  to  Shakfpeare,  was  on  this  occafion. 

Farmer. 

Dr.  Johnfon  ufed  often  to  mention  an  acquaintance  of  his, 
•who  was  for  ever  boafting  what  great  things  he  would  do,  could 
he  but  meet  with  Afcham's  T'oxophUiis,*  at  a  time  when 
Afcham's  pieces  had  not  been  colleited,  and  were  very  rarely 
to  be  found.  At  length  Toxophilus  was  procured,  but — notliing 
was  done.  The  interlude  performed  at  Oxford  in  l605,  by  the 
ftudents  of  Saint  John's  college,  was,  for  a  while,  fo  far  my 
Toxophilus ,  as  to  excite  my  curiofity  very  ftrongly  on  the  fub- 
jeft.  Whether  Shakfpeare,  in  the  compofitlon  of  this  noble 
tragedy,  was  at  all  indebted  to  any  preceding  performance, 
through  the  medium  of  tranflation,  or  In  any  other  way,  ap- 
peared to  me  well  worth  afcertaining.  The  Britifh  Mufeum 
was  examined  in  vain.  Mr.  Warton  very  obligingly  made  a 
ftrid  fearch  at  St.  John's  college,  but  no  traces  of  this  literary 
performance  could  there  be  found.  At  length  chance  threw 
into  my  hands  the  very  verfes  that  were  fpoken  in  l6"05,  by 
three  young  gentlemen  of  that  college  ;  and,  being  thus  at  laft 
obtained,  "  that  no  man"  (to  ufe  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnfon) 
*'  may  ever  want  them  more,"  I  will  here  tranfcribe  them. 

There  is  fome  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  different  accounts^ 
of  this  entertainment.  The  author  of'  Rex  Plato?iicus  fays, 
*'  Tres  adolefcentes  concinno  Sibyllarum  habitu  indutj,  e  coUegio 


*  ——^sc/iam'5  Toxophilus,]  Mr.  Malone  Is  fomewhat  miftaken  in  his 
account  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  pleafantry,  which  originated  from  an  obfervation 
made  by  Mr.  Theobald  in  1733,  and  repeated  by  him  in  1740.  See  his  note 
on  Much  Ado  aioiit  Nothing,  in  his  8vo.  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  Vol.  I. 
p.  410  ;  and  his  duodecimo,  Vol.11,  p.  12:  " and  had  I  the  conveni- 
ence of  confulting  Afcham's  Toxophilus,  I  might  probably  grow  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  hiftory :"  i.  e.  that  of  Adam  Bell,  the  celebrated  archer. 

Mr.  Theobald  was  certainly  no  diligent  inquirer  after  ancient  books,  or 
was  much  out  of  luck,  if,  in  the  courfe  of  ten  years,  he  could  not  procure 
the  treatife  he  wanted,  which  was  always  fufRciently  common.  I  have  abun- 
dant realbn  to  remember  the  foregoing  circumftance,  having  often  flood  the 
pufh  of  my  late  coadjutor's  merriment,  on  the  fame  fcore ;  for  he  never  heard 
me  lament  the  fcarcity  of  any  old  pamphlet,  from  which  I  expefted  to  derive 
information,  but  he  inflantly  roared  out — "  Sir,  remember  Til  and  his  Tox- 
ophilus,"   Steeveks. 
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£Divi  Johannis]  prodeuntes,  et  carmina  leplda  alternatim 
caneiites,  regi  lb  ties  elie  Sibyllas  proJitentur,  quas  Banchoni 
oliin  fobnlis  imperia  praedixerant.  Sec.  Deinde.  tribus  piincipi- 
bus  iViaves  felicitatuin  triplicitates  triplicatis  carminum  vicibus 
ruccinentes, — principes  ingeniofa  fidtiuncula  dele(Statos  di- 
mittunt." 

But  in  a  maiiurcript  account  of  the  king's  vifit  to  Oxford  in 
l605,  in  the  Muleum,  (MSS.  Baker,  7044,)  this  interlude  is 
thus  defcribed  :  "  This  being  done,  he  [the  king]  rode  on  un- 
till  he  came  unto  St.  John's  college,  where  coming  againil  the 
gate,  three  young  youths,  in  habit  and  attire  like  Nymphes, 
confronted  him,  reprefenting  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  j 
and  talking  dialogue- wife  each  to  other  of  tlieir  Hate,  at  laft 
concluded,  yielding  up  themfelves  to  his  gracious  government." 
With  Ais  A.  Nixon's  account,  in  The  Oxford  Triumph,  quarto, 
1605,  in  fome  meafure  agrees,  though  it  differs  in  a  very  ma- 
terial point  J  for,  if  his  relation  is  to  be  credited,  thefe  young 
men  did  not  alternately  recite  verfes,  but  pronounced  three  dif- 
tin6t  orations  :  "  This  finilTied,  his  Majeftie  palled  along  till  hee 
came  before  Saint  John's  college,  when  three  little  boyes,  com- 
ing foorth  of  a  caftle  made  all  of  ivie,  dreft  like  three  riymphes, 
(the  conceipt  whereof  the  king  did  very  much  applaude,)  de- 
livered three  orations,  firil  in  Latlne  to  the  king,  then  in  Englilh. 
to  tlie  queene  and  young  prince  j  which  being  ended,  his  majeftie 
proceeded  toward.s  the  eall:  gate  of  the  citie,  where  the  townef- 
men  againe  delivered  to  him  another  fpeech  in  Engliih." 

From  thefe  difcordant  accounts  one  might  be  led  to  fuppofe, 
that  there  were  fix  aftors  on  this  occafion,  three  of  whom  per- 
fonated  the  Sybills,  or  rather  the  Weird  Sillers,  and  addrefied 
the  royal  vifitors  in  liatin,  and  that  tlie  other  three  reprefented 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  fpoke  only  in  Engl i  ft.  I 
believe,  however,  that  there  were  but  three  young  men  em- 
ployed ;  and  after  reciting  the  following  Latin  lines,  (v/hich 
prove  that  the  weird  fillers  and  the  reprefentatives  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  were  the  fame  perfons,)  they  might, 
perhaps,  have  pronounced  fome  Englilh  verfes  of  a  fimilar  im- 
port, for  the  entertainment  of  the  queen  and  the  princes. 

To  the  Latin  play  of  Vertumniis,  written  by  Dr.  Mathew 
Gwynne,  which  was  afted  before  tlie  king  by  fome  of  the 
{Indents  of  St.  John's  college  on  a  fubfequent  day,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  long-fought-for  interlude,  performed  at  St.  John's 
gate ;  for  Dr.  Gwynne,  who  was  the  author  of  this  interlude 
alfo,  has  annexed  it  to  his  J'crtiimnus,  printed  in  4to.  in  lO'O/. 
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"  Ad  regis  introltum,  e  Joannenfi  Collegio  extra  portam  nrKf 
borealem  fito^  tres  quafi  Sibyllse^  fie  (ut  e  fylva)  falutarunt. 

1 .  Fatidicas  olim  fama  eft  cecinifle  forores 
Imperium  fine  fine  tuae,  rex  inclyte,  ftirpis. 
Banquonem  agnovit  generofa  Loquabria  Thanum  j 
Nee  tibij  Banquo,  tuis  fed  fceptra  nepotibus  illse 
Immortalibus  immortalia  vaticinatae  : 

In  faltum,  ut  lateas,  dum  Banquo  recedis  ab  aula. 
Tres  eadem  pariter  canimus  tibi  fata  tuifque^ 
Dum  fpeftande  tuis,  e  faltu  accedis  ad  urbem  j 
Teque  falutamus  :   Salve,  cui  Scotia  fervit ;  p 

2.  AnglJa  cui,  falve.     3.  Cui  fervit  Hibernia,  falve. 

1.  Gallia  cui  titulos,  terras  dant  coetera,  lalve. 

2.  Quern  divifa  prius  colit  una  Britannia,  falve. 

3.  Summe    Monarcha  Britannice,    Hibernice,    Galilee, 

falve. 

1.  Anna,  parens  regum,  foror,  uxor,  filia,  falve. 

2.  Salve,  Henrice  hoeres,  princeps  pulcherrime,  falve. 

3.  Dux  Carole,  et  perbelle  Polonice  regule,  falve. 
1 .  Nee  metas  fatis,  nee  tempora  ponimus  iftis  3 
Quin  orbis  regno,  famse  fint  terminus  aftra  : 
Canutum  referas  regno  quadruplice  clarum  j 
Major  avis,  oequande  tuis  diademate  folis. 

Nee  ferimus  csedes,  nee  bella,  nee  anxia  corda  > 

Nee  furor  in  nobis  ;  fed  agente  ealefeimus  illo 

Numine,  quo  Thomas  Wbitus  per  fomnia  motus, 

Londinenfes  eques,  mufis  haee  te6ta  dicavit. 

Mufis  ?  imo  Deo,  tutelarique  Joanni. 

Hie  Deo  eharum  et  euram,  prope  prsetereuntem 

Ire  falutatum,  Chrifti  preeurfor,  ad  a^dem 

Chrifti  pergentem,  jullit.     Dida  ergo  falute 

Perge,  tuo  afpeftu  fit  Iseta  Academia,  perge."   Malone. 
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As  that  fingular  curiofity.  The  Witch,  printed  by  Mr.  Reed, 
and  dillributed  only  among  his  friends,  cannot  f;ill  in  the  way  of 
every  curious  and  inqaifitive  reader  of  Shakfpeare,  I  am  induced 
to  fubjoin  fuch  portions  of  it  (though  fome  of  them  are  already 
glanced  at)  as  might  have  fuggefted  the  idea  on  which  our  au- 
thor founded  his  unrivalled  fcene  of  enchantment,  in  the  fourtli 
Atl  of  the  prefent  tragedy. 

Let  it  not  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  fuch  coincidences  ought 
any  way  to  diminiih  the  fame  of  Shakfpeare,  whofe  additions 
and  adoptions  have,  in  every  inftance,  manifefled  the  richnefs  of 
his  own  fancy,  and  the  power  of  his  own  judgment. 

The  lyrick  part,  indeed,  of  the  fecond  of  thefe  extra6ts,  has 
already  appeared  in  my  note,  under  the  article  Macbeth,  in  Mr. 
Malone's  Attempt  to  afcertain  the  Order  of  Shahfpcare's  Plays, 
.  V^ol.  II.  and  is  repeated  here  only  for  the  fake  of  juxtapofirion, 
and  becaufe  its  adjun6ts  (to  borrow  a  phrafe  froni  Lady  Mac- 
beth) would  have  been  "  bare  without  it."  The  whole  is  given 
with  its  antiquated  fpelling,  correfted  from  the  original  MS. 

Steevens. 

ACT  I.     SCENE  II. 

Enter  HzcckT  ■;  and  other  Witches  {with  Properties,  and 
Hahitts  fitting.) 

Hec.  Titty,  and  Tiffin,  Suckin 

And  Pidgen,  Liard,  and  Robin  ! 
White  fpiritts,  black  fpiritts,  gray  fpiritts,  redd  fperitts  ; 
Devill-Toad,  Devill-Ram,  Deviil-Catt,  and  Devill-Dam. 
Why  Hoppo  and  Stadlin,  Hellwin  and  Prickle  I 

Stad.  Here,  fweating  at  the  velfel. 

Hec.  Boyle  it  well. 

Hop.  It  gallops  now. 

Hec.  Are  the  flames  blew  enough  .' 
Or  Ihall  I  ufe  a  little  feeten  more  ? 

Stad.  The  nipps  of  Fayries  upon  maides  white  hipp^j 
Are  not  more  perfect  azure. 

Hec.  Tend  it  carefully. 
Send  Stadlin  to  me  with  a  brazen  dilh, 
That  I  may  fall  to  work  upon  theis  ferpents. 
And  fqucize  'em  ready  for  the  fecond  howre. 
Why,  when  ? 

Stad.  Heere's  Stadlin,  and  the  diih. 

Hec.  There  take  this  un-baptized  brat : 
Boile  it  well  :  preferve  the  fat : 
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You  know  'tis  pretious  to  transfer 

Our  'noynted  flelh  into  the  aire. 

In  moone-light  nights,  ore  fieeple-topps. 

Mountains,  and  pine-trees^  that  like  pricks,  or  ftopp^^ 

Seeme  to  our  height :  high  towres,  and  roofes  of  princes> 

Like  wrinckles  in  the  earth  :  whole  provinces 

Appeare  to  our  fight  then,  ev'n  leeke 

A  ruifet-moale  upon  feme  ladies  cheeke. 

When  hundred  leagues  in  aire  we  feaft  and  finjf, 

Daunce,  kilfe,  and  coll,  ui'e  every  thing  : 

What  yong-man  can  we  wifli  to  pleafure  us 

But  we  enjoy  him  in  an  Incubus  ? 

Thou  know'ft  it  Stadlin  ? 

Stad.  Ufually  that's  don. 

Hec.  Lail  night  tliou  got'ft  the  Maior  of  WhelpHes  fon, 
I  knew  him  by  his  black  cloake  lyn'd  with  yallow ; 
I  thinck  thou  haft  fpoild  the  youth  :  bee's  but  feaventeene, 
I'll  have  him  the  next  mounting  :  away,  in. 
Goe  feed  the  \eirell  for  the  fecond  howre. 

Siad.  Where  be  the  magicall  herbes  ? 

Hec.  They're  downe  his  throate. 
His  mouth  cramb'd  full  3  his  eares,  and  noflhiills  ftufft. 
I  thruft  in  Eleolclinum,  lately 
Aconitum,  frondes  populeus,  and  foote. 
You  may  fee  that,  he  looks  fo  black  i'th'  mouth  t 
Then  Sium,  Acharam,  Vulgaro  too 
Dentaphillon,  the  blood  of  a  flitter-mowfe> 
Solanum  fomniiicum  et  oleum, 

Stad.  Then  ther's  all  Heccat  ? 

Hec.  Is  the  hart  of  wax 
Stuck  full  of  magique  needles  ? 

Stad.  'Tis  don  Heccat. 

Hec.  And  is  the  Farmer's  pi6ture,  and  his  wlves^ 
Lay'd  downe  to  th'  fire  yet  ? 

Stad.  They  are  a  roafling  both  too. 

Hec.  Good  j 
Then  their  marrowes  are  a  melting  fubtelly. 
And  three  monethes  ficknes  fucks  up  life  in  'em. 
They  denide  me  often  fiowre,  barme,  and  milke, 
Goofe-greaze  and  tar,  when  I  nere  hurt  their  churnlngs„ 
Their  brew-locks  nor  their  batches,  nor  fore-fpoake 
Any  of  their  breedings.     Now  I'll  be-meete  with  'em. 
Seaven  of  their  yong  piggs  I  have  be-witch'd  already 
Of  the  laft  litter,   nine  ducklyngs,  thirteene  gofelings  and  a 

hog 
Fell  lame  lafl;  Sonday  after  even-fong  too. 
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An(^  mark  how  their  (heepe  profper ;  or  what  foupe 

Each  niilch-kine  gives  to  th'  paile  :  I'll  fend  thefe  fnakes 

Shall  milke   'em  all  before  hand :    tlie  dew'd-lkirted  dayrlc 

wenches 
Shall  ftroak  dry  duggs  for  this,  and  goe  home  curfling  : 
I'll  mar  their  fillabubs^  and  fwathie  feaftings 
Under  cowes  bellies,  with  the  parifh-youthes  : 

Enter  Firestone, 

Wher's  Fireftone  ?  our  fon  Fireftone. 

Fire.  Here  am  I  mother. 

Hec.  Take  in  this  brazen  difh  full  of  deere  ware. 
Thou  {halt  have  all  when  I  die,  and  that  wil  be 
Ev'n  juft  at  twelve  a  clock  at  night  come  three  yeere. 

Fire.  And  may  you  not  have  one  a-clock  in  to  th'  dozen 
(Mother  ?) 

Hec.  Noh. 

Fire.  Your  fpirits  are  then  more  unconfcionable  then  bakers : 
You'll  have  liv'd  then  (Mother)  fix-fcore  yeare  to  the  hundred  } 
and  me-thincks  after  fix-fcore  yeares  the  devill  might  give  you  a 
craft  5  for  he's  a  fruiterer  too,  and  has  byn  from  the  beginning  : 
the  firft  apple  that  ere  was  eaten,  came  through  his  fingers : 
The  Coftermongers  then  I  hold  to  be  the  auncienteft  trade,., 
though  fome  would  have  the  Tailor  prick'd  downe  before  him, 

Hec.  Goe  and  take  heed  you  Ihed  not  by  the  way : 
The  howr.3  muft  have  her  portion,  'tis  deere  firrop. 
Each  charmed  drop  is  able  to  confound 
A  famely  conliiting  of  ninetecne. 
Or  one  and  twentie  feeders. 

Fire.  Mary,  heere's  fluff  indeed !  Deere  furrup  call  you  it  ? 
a  little  thing  would  make  me  give  you  a  dram  on't  in  a  poffett, 
and  cutt  you  three  yeares  fhortcr. 

Hec.  I'hou'rt  now  about  fome  villany. 

Fire.  Not  I  (forfooth)  Truly  the  devil's  in  her  I  thlnck. 
How  one  vUlanie  imtlis  out  an  other  ftraight :  Ther's  no  knavery 
but  is  nofde  like  a  dog,  and  can  fmell  out  a  doggs  meaning. 
(Mother)  I  pray  give  me  leave  to  ramble  a-broad  to-night  with 
the  night-mare,  for  I  have  a  great  mind  to  over-lay  a  fat  parfon'a 
daughter. 

Hec.  And  who  fliall  lye  with  me  then  ? 

Fire.  The  great  cat  for  one  night  (Mother).  'Tis  but  a  night: 
make  iTiift  with  him  for  once. 

Hec.  You're  a  kind  fon  : 
But  'tis  the  nature  of  you  all,  I  fee  that : 

Vol.  X.  X 
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You  had  rather  hunt  after  ftrange  women  ftill. 
Then  lye  with  your  owne  mother  :  Gett  thee  gon  j 
Sweatt  thy  fix  ounces  out  about  the  veffell, 
And  thou  fhalt  play  at  mid-night :  the  night-mare 
Shall  call  tliee  when  it  walkes. 

Fire.  Thancks  moft  fweet  Mother.  {Exit, 


Enter  Sebastian. 

Hec.  Urchins,  Elves,  Haggs,  Satires,  Pans,  Fawnes,  filence. 
Kitt  with  the  candleftick  5  Tritons,  Centaures,  Dwarfes,  Imps, 
the  Spoone,  the  Mare,  tlae  Man  i'th'oake  ;  the  Hell-waine,  the 
Fire-drake,  the  Puckle.     A.  Ab.  Hur.  Hus. 

Seb.  Heaven  knowes  with  what  unwillingnes  and  hate 
I  enter  this  dambd  place  :   but  fuch  extreemes 
Of  wrongs  in  love,  fight  'gainfl;  religion's  knowledge. 
That  were  I  ledd  by  this  difeafe  to  deaths 
As  numberles  as  creatures  that  muft  die, 
I  could  not  thun  the  way  :  I  know  v/hat  'tis 
To  pitty  mad-men  now  ;  they're  wretched  things 
That  ever  were  created,  if  they  be 
Of  woman's  making,  and  her  faithles  vowes  : 
I  fear  they're  now  a  killing  :  what's  a  clock  ? 
'Tis  now  but  fupper-time  :  But  night  will  come. 
And  all  new-married  copples  make  fhort  fuppers. 
What  ere  thou  art,  I  have  no  fpare  time  to  feare  thee  y 
My  horrors  are  fo  fl:rong  and  great  already. 
That  thou  feem'fi;  nothing  :  Up  and  laze  not : 
Hadfl:  thou  my  bufynes,  thou  couldfl:  nere  fit  foe  j 
'T would  firck  thee  into  ayre  a  thoufand  mile. 
Beyond  thy  oynetments  :   I  would,  I  were  read 
So  much  in  thy  black  powre,  as  mine  owne  greifes  l 
I'me  in  great  need  of  help  :  wil't  give  me  any  ? 

Hec.  Thy  boldnes  takes  me  bravely  :  we  are  all  fwome 
To  fweatt  for  fuch  a  fpirit :  See  ;  I  regard  thee, 
I  rife,  and  bid  thee  welcome.     What's  thy  wifli  now  ? 

Seb.  Oh  my  heart  fwells  with't.     I  mufl:  take  breath  firft. 

Hec.  Is't  to  confound  fome  enemie  on  the  feas  ? 
It  may  be  don  to  night.     Stadlin's  within  ; 
She  raifes  all  your  fodaine  ruinous  ftormes 
That  thipwrack  barks,  and  teares  up  growing  oakes, 
Flyes  over  houfes,  and  takes  Anno  Domini 
Oat  of  a  rich  man's  chimney  (a  fweet  place  for't) 
He  would  be  hang'd  ere  he  would  fet  his  owne  yeares  there. 
They  muft  be  chamber'd  in  a  five-pound  pi6ture. 
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A  greene  filk  curtaine  dawne  before  the  eies  oq% 

(His  rotten  difcasd  yeares)  !  Or  doft  thou  envy 

The  fat  profperitie  of  any  neighbour  ? 

I'll  call  forth  Hoppo,  and  her  incantation 

Can  ftraigiit  dcftroy  the  yong  of  all  his  cattell : 

Blaft  vine-}ards,  orchards,  meadowes  j  or  in  one  night 

Tranfport  his  doong,  hay,  come,  by  reekes^  whole  llacks. 

Into  thine  owne  ground. 

Sel'.  This  would  come  moft  richely  now 
To  many  a  cuntry  grazier  :  But  my  envy 
Lies  not  fo  lowe  as  cattell,  corne,  or  vines  : 
'Twill  trouble  your  bell  powres  to  give  me  eafe. 

HdC.  Is  yt  to  ftarve  up  generation  ? 
To  ftrike  a  barrennes  in  man  or  woman  ? 

S,/j.  Hah  ! 

Hec.  Hah  !  did  you  feele  me  there  ?  I  knew  your  griefe. 

Seb.  Can  there  be  fuch  things  don  ? 

Hec.  Are  theis  the  flcins 
Of  ferpents  ?  theis  of  Inakes  ? 

Seb.  I  fee  they  are. 

Hec.  So  fure  into  what  houfe  theis  are  convay'd 
Knitt  wlih  theis  charmes,  and  retentive  knotts. 
Neither  tlie  man  begetts,  nor  woman  breeds ; 
No,  nor  pertormes  the  leafl;  defire  of  wedlock. 
Being  then  a  niutuall  dutie  :  I  could  give  thee 
Chiroconita,  Adincantida, 
Archiraadon,  Marmaritin,  Calicia, 
Which  I  could  fort  to  villanous  barren  ends. 
But  this  leades  the  fame  way  :  More  I  could  Inftancc : 
As  the  fam'^  needles  thrufl  into  their  pillowes 
That  foav.es  and  focks  up  dead  men  in  tlieir  fheets  : 
A  privy  grizzcl  of  a  man  that  hangs 
After  fun-fett :  Good,  excellent  :  yet  all's  there  (Sir). 

Sci.  You  could  not  doe  a  man  that  fpeciall  kindnes 
To  part  them  utterly,  now  ?  Could  you  doe  that  ? 

Hec.  No  :  time  mull  do't :  we  cannot  disioyne  wedlock  : 
'Tis  of  heaven's  faftning  :  well  may  we  raife  jarrs, 
Jealouzies,  ffrifFes,  and  hart-burning  difagreements. 
Like  a  thick  ikurlf  ore  life,  as  did  our  mailer 
Upon  that  patient  miracle  :   but  the  work  itfelf 
Our  powre  cannot  dis-joynt. 

Seb.  I  depart  happy 
In  what  I  have  tlien,  being  conflrain'd  to  this  : 
And  graunt  you  (greater  powres)  that  difpofe  men. 
That  I  may  never  need  this  hag  agen.  l.Exlf. 
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Hec.  I  kno^y  he  loves  me  not,  nor  there's  no  hope  on't  j 
'Tis  for  the  love  of  mifchief  I  doe  this, 
And  that  we  are  fworne  to  the  firft  oath  we  take. 

Fire.  Oh  mother,  mother. 

Hec.  What  s  the  newes  with  thee  now  ? 

Fire.  There's  the  bravefl  yong  gentleman  within,  and  ther 
fineliell  drunck  :  I  thought  he  would  have  falne  into  the  vcflel : 
he  Humbled  at  a  pipkin  of  childes  greaze ;  reelde  againft  Stad- 
lin,  overthrew  her,  and  in  the  tumbling  call,  ftruck  up  old 
Puckles  heels  with  her  clothes  over  her  eares. 

Hec.  Hoy- day  !  ^ 

Fire.  I  was  fayne  to  throw  the  cat  upon  her,  to  fave  her 
honeftie  ;  and  all  litle  enough  :  I  cryde  out  ftill,  I  pray  be  coverd. 
See  where  he  comes  now  (Mother). 

Enter  Almachildes. 

Aim.  Call  you  theis  witches  ? 
They  be  tumblers  me-thinckes,  very  flat  tumblers. 

Hec.  'Tis  Almachildes  :  frefli  blood  flirrs  in  me— 
The  man  that  I  have  lufted  to  enjoy  : 
I  have  had  him  thrice  in  Incubus  already. 

Al.  Is  your  name  gooddy  Hag  ? 

Hec.  'Tis  any  thing. 
Call  me  the  horridft  and  unhallowed  things 
That  life  and  nature  tremble  at ;  for  thee 
I'll  be  the  fame.     Thou  com'ft  for  a  love-charme  now  ? 

AL  Why  thou'rt  a  witch,  I  thinck. 

Hec.  Thou  fhalt  have  choice  of  twentie,  wett,  or  drie. 

Al.  Nay  let's  have  drie  ones. 

Hec.  Yf  thou  wilt  ufe't  by  way  of  cup  and  potion, 
I'll  give  thee  a  Remora  fliall  be-witch  her  flraight. 

Al.  A  Remora  ?  what's  that  ? 

Hec.  A  litle  fuck-ftone. 
Some  call  it  a  ftalamprey,  a  fmall  fifti. 

Al.  And  muft  'be  butter'd  ? 

Hec.  The  bones  of  a  greene  frog  too  :  wondrous  pretious. 
The  fle{h  confum'd  by  pize-mires. 

Al.  Pize-mires  !  give  me  a  chamber-pot. 

Fire.  You  fhall  fee  him  goe  nigh  to  be  fo  unmannerly,  hec'll 
make  water  before  my  mother  anon. 

Al.  And  now  you  talke  of  frogs,  I  have  fomewhat  here  : 
I  come  not  emptie  pocketted  from  a  bancket. 
(I  learn'd  that  of  my  haberdaftiers  wife.) 
1/Ooke,  gooddy  witdv  there's  a  toad  in  marchpane  for  you. 
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Hec.  Oh  fir,  y'have  fitted  me. 

Al.  And  here's  a  fpawne  or  two 
Of  the  fame  paddock-brood  too,  for  your  fon. 

Fire.  I  thanck  your  worfhip,  fir :  how  comes  your  handker- 
cher  fo  fweetely  thus  beray'd  ?  fure  tls  wet  fucket,  fir. 

Al.  'Tis  nothing  but  the  firrup  tlie  toad  fpit. 
Take  all  I  pree-tliee. 

Hec.  This  was  kindly  don,  fir. 
And  you  fhall  fup  with  me  to-night  for  this. 

Al.  How  ?  fup  with  thee  ?  doft  thinck  I'll  eate  fryde  ratts. 
And  pickled  fpiders  ? 

Hec.  No  :  I  can  command.  Sir, 
The  beft  meat  i'th'  whole  province  for  my  frends. 
And  reverently  fervd  in  too. 

Al.  How? 

Hec.  In  good  fafhion. 

Al.  Let  me  but  fee  tliat,  and  I'll  fup  with  you. 

She  conjures)  and  enter  a  Catt  {playing  on  ajidle)  and  Spiritts 
{with  meate). 

The  Catt  and  Fidle's  an  excellent  ordinarie : 
You  had  a  devill  once  in  a  fox-lkin. 

Hec.  Oh,  I  have  him  fl:ill  :   come  walke  with  me.  Sir.   ^Exii. 

Fire.  How  apt  and  ready  is  a  drunckard  now  to  reele  to  the 
devill !  Well  I'll  even  in,  and  fee  how  he  eates,  and  1 11  be 
hang'd  if  I  be  not  the  fatter  of  the  twaine  with  laughing  at  him. 

lExit. 


ACT  III,     SCENE  III. 

Enter  Heccat,  Witchbs,  (Sf  Fire-Stone. 

Hec.  The  moone's  a  gallant  3  fee  how  brific  fhe  rides. 

Stad.  Heer's  a  rich  evening,  Heccat. 

Hec.  I,  is't  not  wenches. 
To  take  a  jorney  of  five  thoufand  mile  ? 

Hop.  Ours  will  be  more  to-night. 

Hec.  Oh,  'twill  be  pretious  :  heard  you  the  owle  yet  ? 

Stad.  Breifely  in  the  copps. 
As  we  came  through  now. 

Hec.  'Tis  high  time  for  us  then. 

Stad.  There  was  a  bat  hoong  at  my  lips  three  times 
As  we  came  through  the  woods,  and  drank  her  fill. 
Old  Puckle  faw  her. 
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Hec.  You  are  fortunate  ftill : 
The  very  I'chreich-owle  lights  upon  your  flioulder. 
And  wooes  you,  like  a  pidgeon.     Are  you  furniih'd  ? 
Have  you  your  oyntments  ? 

Stad.  All. 

Hec.  Prepare  to  flight  then  : 
I'll  over-take  you  fwiftly. 

Stad.  Hye  thee  Heccat : 
We  Ihal  be  up  betimes. 

Hec.  rU  reach  you  quickly. 

Fire.  They  are  all  going  a  birding  to-night.  They  talk  of 
fowles  i'th'aire,  that  fly  by  day  :  I  am  fure  tliey'U  be  a  company 
of  fowle  llutts  there  to  night.  Yf  we  have  not  mortallitie 
affer'd,  I'll  be  hang'd,  for  they  are  able  to  putryfie,  to  infe6t  a 
whole  region.     She  fpies  me  now. 

Hec.  What  Fire-Stone,  our  fweet  fon  ? 

Fire.  A  little  fweeter  dien  fome  of  you  ;  or  a  doonghill  were 
too  good  for  me. 

Hec.  How  much  haft  here  ? 

Fire.  Nineieene,  and  all  brave  plump  ones ;  befides  fix  lizards, 
and  three  ferpentine  eggs. 

H^c.  Deere  and  fweet  boy  :  what  herbes  haft  tliou  ? 

Fire,  I  have  fome  Mar-martin,  and  Man-dragon. 

Hec.  Marraaritin,  and  Mandragora,  thou  wouldft  fay. 

Fire.  Heer's  Pannax  too :  I  thanck  thee,  my  pan  akes  I  am 
fure  with  kneeling  downe  to  cut  'em. 

Hec.  And  Selago, 
Hedge  hifop  too  :  how  neere  he  goes  my  cuttings  ? 
Were  they  all  cropt  by  moone-Hght  ? 

Fire.  Every  blade  of  'em,  or  I  am  a  moone-calf  (Mother). 

Hec.  Hye  thee  home  with  'em. 
liOoke  well  to  the  houfe  to  night :   I  am  for  aloft. 

Fire.  Aloft  (quoth  you?)  I  would  you  would  breake  your 
neck  once,  that  I  might  have  all  quickly.  Hark,  hark,  mother; 
they  are  above  the  fteeple  alredy,  flying  over  your  head  with  a 
noyfe  of  mufitians. 

Hec.  They   are  they  indeed.     Help  me,  help  me ;   I'm  too 
late  els. 
Song.  Come  a^vay,  come  away  ;  T     -^  ^^^  ^-^^^ 

Heccat,  Heccat,  come  away.     J 

Hec.  I  come,  I  come,  I  come,  I  come. 
With  all  the  fpeed  I  may. 
With  all  the  fpeed  I  may. 
Wher's  Stadlin  ? 


Heere    j-   in  the  aire. 
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,^aine  too :      (     • 
but  you  J       I 
:ount.  J 


Wher's  Puckle  ? 
Heere : 
And  Hoppo  too,  and  Hellwaine  too :      I     .^^  ^j^^  ^^^^ 
We  lack  but  you  ;  we  lack  but  y — 
Come  away,  make  up  the  count. 

Hec.  I  will  but  noynt,  and  then  I  mount. 

[J  fpirit  like  a  Cat  defcendsi 
Ther's  one  comes  downe  to  fetch  his  dues ;  '\ 
A  kifle,  a  coll,  a  tip  of  blood  :  V  alove^ 

And  why  tliou  ftaifl:  fo  long  J 

I  mufe,  I  mufe. 
Since  the  air's  fo  fweet  and  good. 
Hec.  Oh,  art  thou  come. 

What  newes,  what  newes  ? 
All  goes  ftill  to  our  delight. 
Either  come,  or  els 

Refufe,  refufe. 
Hec.  Now  I  am  furnifli'd  for  the  flight. 
Fire,  Hark,  hark,  the  Catt  lings  a  brave  treble  in  her  owne 
language. 

Hec.  goi?ig  up.']  Now  I  goe,  now  I  flie, 
Malkin  my  fweete  fpirit  and  I. 
Oh  what  a  daintie  pleafure  tis 
To  ride  in  tlie  aire 
When  the  moone  ihines  faire. 
And  ling  and  daunce,  and  toy  and  kifs  : 
Over  woods,  high  rocks,  and  mountaines. 
Over  feas,  our  miftris  fountaines. 
Over  fteepe  towres  and  turretts 
We  fly  by  night,  'mongft  troopes  of  Ipiritts, 
No  ring  of  bells  to  our  eares  founds. 
No  howles  of  wolves,  no  yelpes  of  hounds ; 
No,  not  the  noyfe  of  water's-breache. 
Or  cannon's  throat,  our  height  can  reache. 

No  Ring  of  bells^  &c.      >■   above. 

Fire.  Well  mother,  I  thanck  your  kindnes  :  You  muft  be 
gambolling  i'th'aire,  and  leave  me  to  walk  here  like  a  foole  and 
a  mortall.  [£xi^* 
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ACT  V.     SCENE  II. 
Enler  Duchesse,  Heccat,  Firestoxb. 

Hec.  What  death  is't  you  defire  for  Almachildes  ? 

Dutch.  A  fodaine  and  a  fubtle. 

Hec.  Then  I  have  fitted  you. 
Here  lye  the  guifts  of  both  ;  fodaine  and  fubtle : 
His  picture  made  in  wax,  and  gently  molten 
By  a  blew  fire,  kindled  with  dead  mens'  eyes. 
Will  wafte  him  by  degrees. 

Duch.  In  what  time,  pree-thee  ? 

Hec.  Perhaps  in  a  moone's  progreflc. 

Duch.  What  ?  a  moneth  ? 
Out  upon  pi6tures  !  if  they  be  fo  tedious. 
Give  me  things  with  fome  life. 

Hec.  Then  feeke  no  farther. 

Duch.  This  muft  be  don  with  fpeed,  difpatch'd  this  night. 
If  it  may  poffible. 

Hec.  I  have  it  for  you  : 
Here's  that  will  do't :  ftay  but  perfe6tion's  time. 
And  that's  not  five  howres  hence. 

Duch.  Canft  thou  do  this  ? 

Hec.  Can  I  ? 

Duch.  I  meane,  fo  clofely. 

Hec.  So  clofely  doe  you  meane  too  ? 

Duch.  So  artfully,  fo  cunningly. 

Hec.  Worfe  &  worfe  ;  doubts  and  incredulities, 
Tljey  make  me  mad.     Let  fcrupulous  creatures  know 
Cum  volui,  ripis  ipfis  mirantibus,  amnes 
In  fontes  rediere  fuos  ;  concuflaq.  fifto, 
Stantia  concutio  cantu  freta  ;  nubila  pello, 
Nubilaq.  induco  :  ventos  abigoq.  vocoq. 
Vipereas  rumpo  verbis  et  carmine  fauces  ; 
Et  fiiya?  moveo,  jubeoq.  tremifcere  montes, 
pt  mugiere  folunn,  manefq.  exire  fepulchris. 
Te  quoqi:e  Luna  traho. 
Can  you  doubt  me  then,  daughter. 

That  can  make  mountains  tremble,  miles  of  woods  walk ; 
Whole  earth's  foundation  bellow,  and  the  fpiritts 
Of  the  entomb'd  to  burft  out  from  their  marbles  5 
Nay,  draw  yond  moone  to  my  envolv'd  defignes  ? 

Fire.  I  know  as  well  as  can  be  when  my  mother's  mad  and 
our  great  catt  angrie ;  for  one  fpitts  French  then,  and  thother 
fpitts  Latten. 
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Duck.  I  did  not  doubt  you.  Mother. 

He.:  No  ?  what  did  you, 
My  powre's  fo  linnCj  it  is  not  to  be  queftlon'd. 

D'ich.  Forgive  what's  paft  :  and  now  I  know  th'  oflfenliveiies 
That  vexes  art,  I'll  ftiun  th"  occafion  ever. 

Hec.  Leave  all  to  me  and  my  five  liiters,  daughter. 
It  fh;'!l  be  convaid  in  at  howlett-time. 
Take  you  no  care.     My  ipiritts  know  their  moments  : 
Raven,  or  fcreitch-owle  never  fly  by  th'  dore 
But  tl\ey  call  in  (I  thanck  'em)  and  they  loofe  not  by't. 
I  give  'em  barley  foakd  in  infants'  blood  : 
They  ftiall  have  femina  cum  fanguine. 
Their  gorge  cramd  full  if  they  come  once  to  our  houfe : 
We  are  no  niggard. 

Fire.  They  fare  but  too  well  when  they  come  heather  :  they 
eate  up  ?.s  mach  tother  night  as  would  have  made  me  a  good 
confcionable  pudding. 

Hex.  Give  me  lome  lizard's-bralne  :  quickly  Fireftone. 
Wher's  grannam  Stadlin,  and  all  the  reft  o'th'  lifters  } 

Fire.  All  at  hand  forfooth. 

Hec.  Give  me  Marmaritin  j  fome  Beare-breech  :   when  ? 

Fire.  Heer's  Beare-breech,  and  lizards-bralne  forfooth. 

Hec.  In  to  the  vefTell ; 
And  fetch  three  ounces  of  the  red-hair'd  girle 
I  kill'd  laft  midnight. 

Fire.  Whereabouts,  fweet  Mother  ? 

Hec.  Hip  ;  hip  or  flanck.     Where  is  the  Acopus  ? 

Fire.  You  fliall  have  Acopus,  forfooth. 

Hec.  Stir,  ftir  about ;  whilft  I  begin  the  charme. 

A  charme  Song,  about  a  Vejfell. 

Black  fpiritts,  and  white  ;  Red  fpiritts,  and  gray ; 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle,  you  that  mingle  may. 
Titty,  Tiffin,  keepe  it  ftifF  in  j 
Fire-drake,  Puckey,  make  it  luckey  3 
Liard,  Robin,  you  muft  bob  in. 
Round,  around,  around,  about,  about ; 
All  ill  come  running  in,  all  good  keepe  out ! 
I  IVitch.  Heer's  the  blood  of  a  bat. 

Hec.      Put  in  that  3  oh  put  in  that. 
2.  Heer's  libbard's-bane. 

Hec.      Put  in  againe. 
1. .  The  juice  of  toadj  the  oile  of  adder. 

2.  Thofe  will  make  the  yonker  madder. 
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Hec.      Put  in  ;  ther's  all,  and  rid  the  flench. 
Fire.     Nay  heer's  three  ounces  of  the  rcd-hair'd  wench. 
All.       Round,  around,  around,  &c. 
Hec.  So,  foe,  enough  :  into  the  velfell  witli  it. 
There,  't  hath  the  true  perfection  :  I  am  fo  light 
At  any  mifchief :   ther's  no  villany 
But  is  a  tune  methinkes. 

Fire.  A  tune  !  'tis  to  the  tune  of  dampnation  then,  I  warrant 
yon ;  and  that  fong  hath  a  villanous  burthen. 

Hec.  Come  my  fweet  fifiers  ;  let  the  aire  tlrike  our  tune, 
"Whilft  we  fhow  reverence  to  yond  peeping  moone. 

[Here  they  daunce.     The  Witches  dance  Ss"  Exeunt. 


*^*  THE  following  Songs  are  found  in  Sir  William 
D'Avenant's  alteration  of  this  play,  printed  in  l674.  The  firll 
and  fecond  of  them  were,  Lbelieve,  written  by  him,  being  in- 
troduced at  the  end  of  the  fecond  Aft,  in  a  fcene  of  which  he 
undoubtedly  was  the  author.  Of  the  other  fong,  which  is  fung 
in  the  third  Aft,  the  firfl  words  {Come  away)  are  in  the  original 
copy  of  Macbeth,  and  the  whole  is  found  at  length  in  Middle- 
ton's  play,  entitled  The  JVitch,  which  has  been  lately  printed 
from  a  manufcript  in  the  colleftion  of  Major  Pearfon.  Whether 
this  fong  was  written  by  Shakfpeare,  and  omitted,  like  many 
others,  in  the  printed  copy,  cannot  now  be  afcertained. 

Malone. 

ACT  II. 

FIRST    SONG    BY    THE    WITCHES. 

1  IFitch.  Speak,  fifler,  fpeak  ;  is  the  deed  done  ? 

2  IFitch.  Long  ago,  long  ago  : 
Above  twelve  glalfes  lince  have  run. 

3  IFitch.  Ill  deeds  are  feldom  flow  ; 

Nor  fingle  :  following  crimes  on  former  wait : 
The  worft  of  creatures  fafteft  propagate. 
Many  more  murders  muft  this  one  enfue. 
As  if  in  death  were  propagation  too. 

2  IFitch.  He  will — 
1  Witch.  Helhall— 

3  Witch.  He  muft  fpill  much  more  blood  ; 
And  become  worfe,  to  make  his  title  good. 
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i  IViich.  Now  let's  dance, 

2  Witch.  Agreed. 

3  Witch.  Agreed. 

4  Witch.  Agreed. 

CL,r.  We  Hiould  rejoice  when  good  kings  bleed. 
When  cattle  die,  about  we  go ; 
What  then,  when  monarchs  perifh,  fhould  we  do  ? 

SECOND    SONG. 

Let's  have  a  dance  upon  the  heath  ; 

We  gain  more  life  by  Duncan's  death. 

Sometimes  like  brinded  cats  we  lliew. 

Having  no  mulick  but  our  n:ew  : 

Sometimes  we  dance  in  fome  old  mill. 

Upon  the  hopper,  ftones,  and  wheel. 

To  fome  old  faw,  or  bardifli  rhyme. 

Where  tti'l  tiie  mill-clack  does  keep  time. 

Sometimes  about  an  hollow  tree. 

Around,  around,  around  dance  we  : 

Thither  tlie  chirping  cricket  comes. 

And  beetle,  linging  drowfy  hums  : 

Sometimes  we  dance  o'er  fens  and  furze. 

To  howls  of  wolves,  and  barks  of  curs  : 

And  when  with  none  of  thofe  we  meet. 

We  dance  to  the  echoes  of  our  feet. 

At  the  night-raven's  difmal  voice, 

Whiift  otliers  tremble,  we  rejoice  j 

And  nimbly,  nimbly  dance  we  ftill. 

To  the  echoes  from  an  hollow  hill.  \_Exeunt. 


ACT  III.      SCENE  V. 

Hecate  and  the  Three  Witches. 

MUSICK    AND    SONG. 

\^Within.']  Hecate,  Hecate,  Hecate!  O  come  away ! 

Hec.  Hark,  I  am  call'd,  my  little  fpirit,  fee. 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  ftays  for  me. 

[Within. }  Come  away,  Hecate,  Hecate!  O  come  away  ! 

Hec.  I  come,  I  come,  with  all  the  fpeed  I  may. 
With  all  the  fpeed  I  may. 
Where's  Stadling  ? 

2.  Here,     [u-ithin.'] 
Hec.  Where's  Packle  ? 

3.  Here  J  [within.'] 
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And  Hopper  too,  and  Helway  too.* 
We  want  but  you,  we  want  but  you  : 
Come  away,  make  up  the  count. 

Hec.  I  will  but  'noint,  and  then  I  mount : 
I  will  but  'noint,  &c, 

\_Wiihin.']  Here  comes  down  one  to  fetch  his  dues, 

{A  Machine  with  Malkin  in  it  defcefids.f 
A  kifs,  a  coll,  a  fip  of  blood  ; 
And  why  thou  ftay'ft  io  long,  I  mufe. 
Since  the  air's  fo  fweet  and  good. 

Hec.  O,  art  thou  come  ?  What  news  ? 

\_JFithin.']  All  goes  fair  for  our  delight : 
Either  come,  or  elfe  refufe. 

Hec,  Now  I'm  furnifli'd  for  the  flight ; 

[Hecate  places  herfelf  in  the  Machine. 
Now  I  go,  and  now  I  fly, 
Malkin,  my  fweet  fpirit,  and  I. 
O,  what  a  dainty  pleafure's  this. 
To  fail  i'the  air. 
While  the  moon  fhines  fair  ; 
To  flng,  to  toy,  to  dance,  and  kifs  ! 


•  And  Hfipper  too,  and  Helway  too."]  In  The  JVitch,  thcfc  perfonages  are 
called  Hoppo  and  Hellwayae.     M alone. 

Helway — ]     The  name  of  this  witch,  perhaps,  originates  from  the 

leader  of  a  train  of  frolickfome  apparitions,  fuppofed  to  exift  in  Normandy, 
ann.  1091.  He  is  called  by  Ordericus  Vitalis  (L.  VIII.  p.  695,)  Herlechin. 
In  the  continuation  of  The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  (verfe  8,)  he  is 
changed  to — Hurle%i^ayne.  In  the  French  romance  of  Richard  sans  peur,  he 
becomes — Hdlequin.  Hence,  I  fuppofe,  according  to  the  chances  of  fpelling, 
pronunciation,  &c.  are  derived  the  Hclwin  and  Hehvayne  of  Middlcton,  and, 
eventually,  the  Helway  of  Sir  William  D'Avenant. — See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's 
Chaucer,  Vol.V.  ])p.  270, -271,  in  voc.  Meinie. 

It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  (trivial  as  the  remark  appears,")  that  here  we  have 
not  only  Herlechinvs,  but  the  familia  Herlechini,  which,  with  fufficient 
Angularity,  flill  fubfifts  on  the  Italian  ftage  and  our  own.  It  is  needlefs  to 
mention,  that  the  bills  at  our  country  fairs  continue  to  promife  entertainment 
from  the  exertions  of  "  Mr.  Punch  and  his  merry  family." 

As  the  work  of  Ord.  Vital,  who  died  in  1 143,  is  known  to  exhibit  the  name 
of  Ilarkcjuin,  it  will  not  readily  be  allowed  that  his  theatrical  namefake  was 
obliged,  for  the  fame  title,  to  an  invention  of  Francis  I.  in  ridicule  of  his 
enemy,  Charles  le  Quint,  who  was  born  in  1500,  and  left  the  world  in  1558. 
See  Johnfon's  Dictionary,  in  voc.  Harlequin,     Steevens. 

•f-  This  ftage-dire6lion  I  have  added.  In  The  Ultch  there  is  here  the  fol- 
lowing marginal  note :  "  A  fpirit  like  a  cat  defcends."  In  Sir  W.  D'Avenant's 
alteration  of  Macbeth,  printed  in  16/4,  this  fong,  as  well  as  all  the  reft  of 
the  piece,  is  printed  very  incorrectly.  I  have  endeavourt.d  to  diflribute  the 
difierent  parts  of  the  fong  before  us,  as,  I  imagine,  the  author  intended. 

Malone. 
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Over  woods,  high  rocks,  and  mountains ; 

Over  hills,  and  mifty  fountains  ;* 

Over  fteeples,  towers,  and  turrets. 

We  fly  by  night  'mongft  troops  of  fpirits. 

No  ring  of  bells  to  our  ears  founds, 

No  howls  of  wolves,  nor  yelps  of  hounds; 

No,  not  the  noife  of  water's  breach. 

Nor  cannons'  tliroat  our  height  can  rea(;h.      [Hecate  afcends. 

1  Witch.    Come,    let's  make  hafte ;    {he'll  foon  be  back 

again. 

2  Witch.  But  whilft  {he  moves  through  the  foggy  air. 
Let's  to  the  cave,  and  our  dire  charms  prepare.  [Exeunt, 


Notes  omitted  (on  account  of  length)  in  their  proper  places. 
[See  p.  89.] 


■his  two  chamberlains 


Will  I  with  ivive  and  waJJ'el  fo  convince,  &c. 

'■ Will  it  not  be  received. 

When  we  have  marlid  with  blood  thofe  Jleepy  tivo 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  usd  their  very  daggers, 
That  they  have  don't  ?]  In  tlie  original  Si,otti/h  Hiflnry, 
by  Boethius,  and  in  Holinthed's  Chronicle,  we  are  merely  told 
that  Macbeth  {lew  Duncan  at  Invernefs.  No  particulars  what- 
foever  are  mentioned.  The  circumftance  of  making  Duncan's 
chamberlains  drunk,  and  laying  the  guilt  of  his  murder  upon 
them,  as  well  as  fome  other  circumftances,  our  author  has  taken 
from  the  hiflory  of  Duffe,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  murdered 
by  Donwald,  Captain  of  the  caflle  of  Fores,  about  eighty  years 
before  Duncan  afccnded  the  throne.  The  fa6l  is  thus  told  by 
Holin{hed,  in  p.  150  of  his  Scottifh  Hijiory,  (the  hitlory  of  the 
reign  of  Duncan  commences  in  p.  168  :)  "  Donwald,  not  for- 
getting the  reproach  which  his  linage  had  fufteined  by  the  execu- 
tion of  thofe  his  kinfmen,  whom  the  king  for  a  lpe<itacle  to  the 
people  had  caufed  to  be  hanged,  could  not  but  {hew  manifell 
tokens  of  great  griefe  at  home  amongft  his  familie  :  which  his 
wife  perceiving,  ceafed  not  to  travell  with  him  till  {lie  vmder- 
ftood  what  the  caufe  was  of  his  difpleafure.  Which  at  length 
when  {be  had  learned  by  his  owne  relation,  (be,  as  one  that  bare 
CO  leflTe  malice  in  hir  heart,  for  the  like  caufe  on  his  behalfe, 

*  Over  hills,  &c.]     In  The  Jfitch,  inftcad  of  this  line,  we  find : 
Oner  seat,  otir  miitrtss'JountuTns.     Mai.o.ne. 
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than  Mr  hufband  did  for  his  friends^  counfelled  him  (fith  the 
king  ufed  oftentimes  to  lodge  in  his  houfe  without  anie  gard 
about  him  other  than  the  garrifon  of  the  caffle,  [of  Fores,3 
which  was  whoiie  at  his  cornmandement)  to  make  him  awaie, 
and  J  I  lowed  him  the  meanes  whereby  he  might  foonejl  accom-' 
plijh  it. 

"  Donwald,  thus  being  the  more  kindled  in  wrath  by  the 
words  of  his  wife,  determined  to  follow  hir  advice  in  the  execu- 
tion of  fo  heinous  an  aft.  Whereupon  deviling  with  himfelfe 
for  a  while,  which  way  hee  might  bell  accomplifli  his  curfed 
intent,  at  length  gat  opportunitie,  and  fped  his  purpofe  as'  fol- 
loweth.  It  chanced  that  the  king  upon  the  daie  before  he  pur- 
pqfed  to  depart  foorth  of  the  cajiell,  was  long  in  his  oratorie  at 
his  praiers,  and  there  continued  till  it  was  late  in  the  night. 
At  the  laft,  comming  foorth,  he  called  fuch  afore  him  as  had 
faithfullie  ferved  him  in  pnrfute  and  apprehenjion  of  the  rebels, 
and  giving  them  heartie  thanks  Ae  bejlowed  fundrie  honourable 
gifts  amongst  them,  of  the  which  number  Donwald  was  one,  as 
he  titat  had  been  ever  accounted  a  vioji  faithful  ferv ant  to  the 
king. 

"  At  length,  having  talked  with  them  a  long  time  he  got  him 
into  his  privie  chainber,  onlie  ivith  two  of  his  chamberlains, 
who  having  brought  him  to  bed,  came  foorth  agains,  and  then 
fell  to  banketting  with  Donwald  and  his  wife,  who  had  pre- 
pared diverfe  delicate  diPnes,  and  fundrie  forts  of  drinks  for 
their  reare  liipper  or  collation,  whereat  they  fate  up  fo  long,  till 
they  had  charged  their  fiomachs  with  fuch  full  gorges,  that 
tlieir  heads  were  no  fooner  got  to  the  pillow,  but  alleepe  they 
were  fo  fait,  that  a  man  might  have  removed  the  chamber  over 
them,  fooner  than  to  have  awaked  them  out  of  their  drunken 
ileepe. 

"  Then  Donwald,  though  he  abhorred  the  aft  greatlie  In 
heart,  yet  through  inftigation  of  his  wife,  he  called  foure  of  his 
fervants  unto  him,  (vidiom  he  had  made  privie  to  his  wicked 
intent  before,  and  framed  to  his  purpofe  with  large  gifts,)  and 
now  declaring  unto  them,  after  what  fort  tliey  fliould  worke  the 
feat,  they  gladlie  obeyed  his  inftructions,  and  fpcedilie  going 
about  the  murthor,  they  enter  the  chamber  in  which  the  king 
laie,  a  little  before  cocks  crow,  where  they  fecretlie  cut  his 
throte  as  he  lay  lleeping,  without  anie  bufkling  at  all  :  and  im- 
niediatel_y  by  a  polierne  gate  they  carried  foortli  the  dead  bodie 
into  the  tields,  and  throwing  it  upon  a  horfe  there  provided  for 
that  purpofe,  they  con\  ey  it  unto  a  place  about  two  miles  dillant 
from  the  caltell. — 

"  Donwald,  about  the  time  that  the  murther  was  in  dooing, 
got  him  amongft  them  that  kept  the  watchj  and  ib  continued  to 
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companie  with  them  all  the  refidue  cf  the  night.  But  in  the 
morning  when  the  nolfe  was  railed  in  the  kings  chamber,  how 
the  king  was  llaine,  his  bodie  conveied  awaie,  and  the  bed  all 
bevvraied  with  bloud,  he  tvith  the  watch  lan  thither,  as  thottgh 
he  had  known  nothing  of  the  matter ;  and  breaking  into  the 
chamber,  and  finding  cakes  of  bloud  in  the  bed,  and  on  the 
floore  about  the  tides  of  it,  he  forthwith  Jleiv  the  chamherlains, 
as  guiltie  of  that  heinous  murther,  and  then  like  a  madman 
running  to  and  fro,  he  ranfacked  everie  corner  within  the 
caftell,  as  thoogh  it  had  beene  to  have  feene  if  he  might  have 
found  either  the  bodie,  or  any  of  the  murtlierers  hid  in  anie 
privie  place  :  but  at  lengtli  comming  to  the  pofterne  gate,  and 
finding  it  open,  he  burdened  the  chawherleins,  whom  he  had 
Jiaine,  luith  all  the  faulty  they  having  the  keyes  of  the  gates 
committed  to  their  keeping  all  tlie  night,  and  therefore  it  could 
not  be  otherwife  (faid  he)  but  that  they  were  of  counfell  in  the 
committing  of  that  moft  deteftable  murther. 
-  "  Finallie,  fuch  was  his  over-earneft  diligence  in  the  fevere 
inquifition  and  trial  of  the  offenders  heerein,  that  feme  of  the 
lords  began  to  millike  the  matter,  and  to  fniell  foorth  Ihrewd 
tokens  that  he  iliould  not  be  altogether  cleare  himfelfe.  But 
for  fo  much  as  they  were  in  that  countrie  where  he  had  the 
whole  rule,  what  by  reafon  of  his  friends  and  authoritie  toge- 
ther, they  doubted  to  utter  what  they  thought,  till  time  and 
place  fhould  better  ferve  thereunto,  and  hereupon  got  them 
awaie  everie  man  to  his  home."     Malone. 


Add,  at  the  conclufion  of  Mr.  Malone's  note,  p.  104.]  I 
believe,  however,  a  line  has  been  loft  after  the  words  "  ftealtliy 
pace." 

Our  author  did  not,  I  imagine,  mean  to  make  the  murderer 
a  raviflier  likewife.  In  the  parallel  paflage  in  The  Rape  of 
Liicrece,  they  are  diftinft  perfons  : 

"  While  Lust  and  Murder  wake,  to  Jtain  and  kill." 
Perhaps  the  line  which  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  loft  was  of  thi* 
import : 

and  wither  d  Murder, 

Alarinnd  by  his  fentinel,  the  wolf,' 

Whnfe  howTs  his  watch,  thus  with  his  fiealthy  pace 

Enters  the  portal  3  while  night-waking  lust, 

Witli  Tarc/uins  ravijhing  Jides,  towards  his  de/ign 

Moves  like  a  ghofi. 
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So,  in  The  Spanijh  Tragedy  : 

"  At  midnight 

"  When  man,  and  bird,  and  beaft,  are  all  at  reft, 

"  Save  thofe  that  watch  for  rape  and  blodie  murder." 
There  is  realbn  to  believe  that  many  of  the  difficulties  m 
Shakfpeare's  plays  arife  from  lines  and  half  lines  having  been 
omitted,  by  the  compofitor's  eye  pafling  haftily  over  them.  Of 
tills  kind  of  negligence  there  is  a  remarkable  inftance  in  the 
prefent  play,  as  printed  in  the  folio,  1632,  where  the  following 
paflage  is  thus  exhibited  : 

" that  we  but  teach 

"  Bloody  inftradions,  which,  being  taught,  return 

"  To  plague  the  ingredience  of  our  poifond  chalice 

"  To  our  own  lips." 
If  this  miftake  had  happened  in  the  firft  copy,  and  had  been 
continued  in  the  fubfequent  impreflions,  what  diligence  or  fa- 
gacity  could  have  reftored  the  paflage  to  fenfe  ? 

In  the  folio,  1023,  it  is  right,  except  that  \hc  v^ord  ingredi- 
enis  is  there  alfo  mif-fpelt : 

" which,  being  taught,  return 

"  To  plague  the  invntor.     This  even-handed jujiice 

"  Qmnnends  the  ingredience  of  our  poifon'd  chalice 

"  To  our  own  lips." 
So,  the  following  paflage  in  JMuch  Ado  alout  Nothing  : 

"  And  I  will  break  with  her  and  tvith  her  father, 

"  And  thou  Jhalt  have  her.  Was't  not  to  this  end,"  &c. 
is  printed  thus  in  the  folio,  [l623]  by  the  compofitor's  eye 
glancing  from  one  line  to  the  other : 

"  And  I  will  break  with  her..  Was't  not  to  this  end,"  &C» 
Again,  we  find  in  the  play  before  us,  edit.  l632  : 

" for  their  dear  caufes 

"  Excite  the  mortified  man." 
inftead  of — 

"  •  for  their  dear  caufes 

*'  JFould  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm 

"  Excite  the  mortified  man." 
Again,  in  The  Winters  Tale,  l6'32 : 

" ^in  himfelf  too  mighty, 

"  Untill  a  time  may  ferve." 
inftead  of — 

"  . in  himfelf  too  niighty, 

"  And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance.     Let  him  le, 

"  Untill  a  time  may  I'erve."     Mai.one. 
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See  p.  120,  n.  2.]  After  the  horrour  and  agitation  of  this 
icenc;,  tlie  reader  may,  perhaps,  not  be  difpleafed  to  paufe  for 
a  few  minutes.  The  confunimate  art  which  Shakfpeare  has 
difplayed  in  the  preparation  for  the  murder  of  Duncan,  and 
during  the  commillion  of  the  dreadful  a6t,  cannot  but  ftrike 
every  intelligent  reader.  An  ingenious  writer,  however,  whofe 
comparative  view  of  Macbeth  and  Richard  III.  has  jull  reached 
my  hands,  has  developed  fome  of  the  more  minute  traits  of  the 
charader  of  Macbeth,  particularly  in  the  prefent  and  fubfe- 
quent  fcene,  with  fnch  acutenefs  of  obfervation,  that  I  am 
tempted  to  tranfcribe  fuch  of  his  remarks  as  relate  to  the  fubje6t 
now  before  us,  though  I  do  not  entirely  agree  witla  him.  After 
having  proved,  by  a  deduftion  of  many  particulars,  that  the 
towering  ambition  of  Richard  is  of  a  very  different  colour  from 
tliat  of  Macbeth,  whofe  weaker  defires  feem  only  to  aim  at 
pre-eminence  of  place,  not  of  dominion,  he  adds  :  "  Upon 
the  fame  principle  a  diftin£tion  ftill  ftronger  is  made  in  the  article 
of  courage,  though  both  are  polfelled  of  it  even  to  an  eminent 
degree ;  but  in  Richard  it  is  intrepidity,  and  in  Macbeth  no 
more  than  refolution  :  in  him  it  proceeds  from  exertion,  not 
from  nature  ;  in  enterprize  h©  betrays  a  degree  of  fear,  though 
he  is  able,  when  occafion  requires,  to  ftifle  and  fubdue  it. 
When  he  and  his  wife  are  concerting  the  murder,  his  doubt, 
•■if  we  fliould  fail?'  is  a' difficulty  raifed  by  an  apprehenfion, 
and  as  foon  as  that  is  removed  by  the  contrivance  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth, to  make  the  officers  drunk  and  lay  the  crime  upon  them, 
he  runs  with  violence  into  the  other  extreme  of  confidence,  and 
cries  out,  with  a  rapture  unufual  to  him, 

'  Bring  forth  men  children  only,  &:c, 

'  Will  it  not  be  receiv'd 

'  When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  thofe  fleepy  two 

'  Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  tlieir  very  daggers, 

*  That  they  have  done  it  ?' 
which  queftion  he  puts  to  her  who  had  the  moment  before  fug- 
gefted  the  tliought/)f — 

'  His  fpongy  officers,  who  fliall  bear  tlie  guilt 

'  Of  our  great  quell.' 
and  his  alking  it  again,  proceeds  from  that  extravagance  with 
which  a  delivery  from  apprehenlion  and  doubt  is  always  accom- 
panied. Then,  fummoning  all  his  fortitude,  he  fays,  '  I  am 
fetded,'  &c.  and  proceeds  to  the  bloody  bufinefs  without  any 
further  recoil.  But  a  certain  degree  of  refdelTnefs  and  anxiety 
ftill  continues,  fuch  as  is  conftantly  felt  by  a  man  not  naturally 
very  bold,  worked  up  to  a  momentous  atchievement.  His  ima- 
gination dwells  entirely  on  the  circumftances  of  horrour  which 

Vol.  X.  Y 
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furround  him  ;  the  vifion  of  the  dagger  ;  the  darknefs  and  the 
ftillnefs  of  the  night,  and  the  terrors  and  the  prayers  of  the 
chamberlains.  Lady  Macbeth,  who  is  cool  and  undifmayed, 
attends  to  the  bufinefs  only  5  confiders  of  the  place  where  fhe 
had  laid  the  daggers  ready  ;  the  impoflibility  of  his  miffing  them  ; 
and  is  afraid  of  nothing  but  a  difappointment.  She  is  earneft 
and  eager  ;  he  is  uneafy  and  impatient  3  and  therefore  wilhes  it 
over  : 

'  I  go,  and  it  is  done  ;'  &c. 
"  But  a  refolution  thus  forced  cannot  hold  longer  than  the  im- 
mediate occafion  for  it :  the  moment  after  that  is  accorapUfhed 
for  which  it  wais  necelTary,  his  thoughts  take  the  contrary  turn> 
and  he  cries  out,  in  agony  and  defpair,— 

'  Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking !  I  would  thou 
could'ft.' 
"  That  courage  which  had  fupported  him  while  he  wasjettled 
and  l-ent  up,  forfakes  him  fo  immediately  after  he  has  per- 
formed the  terrihle  feat,  for  which  it  had  been  exerted,  tliat  he 
forgets  the  favourite  circumftance  of  laying  it  on  the  officers  of 
the  bedchamber ;  and,  when  reminded  of  it,  he  refufes  to  re- 
turn and  complete  his  work,  acknowledging — ■ 

*■  I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done  3 
'  Look  on't  again  I  dare  not.' 
"  His  difordered  fenfes  deceive  him  5  and  his  debilitated  fpirlts 
fail  him;  he  owns  that  '  every  noifc  appals  him 3'  he  liftens 
when  nothing  ftirs ;  he  miftakes  the  founds  he  does  hear  3  he  is 
fo  confufed  as  not  to  know  whence  the  knocking  proceeds.  She, 
who  is  more  calm,  knows  that  it  is  from  the  fouth  entry  3  flie 
gives  clear  and  dire£t  anfwers  to  all  the  incoherent  queftions  he 
alks  her  ;  but  he  returns  none  to  that  which  fhe  puts  to  him; 
and  though  after  fome  time,  and  when  neceffity  again  urges  him 
to  rec()lle6t  himfelf,  he  recovers  fo  far  as  to  conceal  his  diib-efs, 
yet  he  Itill  is  not  able  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  it :  all  his  an- 
fwers 10  the  trivial  queftions  of  Lenox  and  Macduff  are  evidently 
given  by  a  man  thinking  of  fomething  elfe  ;  and  by  taking  a 
tindure  from  tlie  fubjeft  of  his  attention,  they  become  equivocal  : 

'  Macd.  Is  the  king  ftirring,  worthy  thane  ? 

'  Mach.  Not  yet. 

'  Leji.  Goes  the  king  hence  to-day  ? 

'  Mach.  He  did  appoint  fo, 

*  Lai.  The  night  has  been  unruly  3  where  we  lay 
'  Our  chimneys  were  blown  down  3   &c. 

*  Mach.    Twas  a  rough  night.' 

"  Not  yet  implies  that  he  will  by  and  by,  and  is  a  kind  of  guard 
againft  any  fufpicion  of  his  knowing  that  the  king  would  never 
ftir  more.     Ha  did  appoint  Jo^  is  the  very  counterpart  of  that 
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which  he  had  fa'id  to  Lady  Macbeth,  when  oft  Iiis  fifft  meeting 
her  fhe  alked  him — 

'  Lady  M.  When  goes  he  hence  ? 
*  Macb.  To-morrow,  as  he  purpofes.* 
in  both  which  anfwers  he  alludes  to  his  difappointing  the  King's 
intention.  And  when  forced  to  make  lome  reply  to  the  long  de- 
fcription  given  by  Lenox,  he  pats  off  the  fubjeft  which  the  other 
was  fo  much  inclined  to  dwell  on,  by  a  flight  acquiefcence  in 
what  had  been  faid  of  the  roughnefs  of  the  night ;  but  not  like 
a  man  who  had  been  attentive  to  the  account,  or  was  willing  to 
keep  up  the  converfation.*'  Remarks  ojifome  of  the  CharacierS 
of  Shakfpeare,  [by  Mr.Whately,]  8vo.  1785. 

To  thefe  ingenious  obfervations  I  entirely  fubfcribe,  except 
that  I  think  the  wavering"  irrelblution  and  agitation  of  Macbeth 
after  the  murder  ought  not  to  be  afcribedyo/e/y  to  a  remitfion  of 
courage,  fince  much  of  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  remorfe  which 
would  arife  in  a  man  who  was  of  a  good  natural  difpofition,  and 
is  defcribed  as  originally  "  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindnefs  ; 
—not  without  ambition,  but  without  the  illnefs  {hould  attend  it." 

Malone. 

See  Remarks  on  Mr.  Whateley's  Di//ertatwn,  p.  2Q6  tSffeq, 
They  firft  appeared  in  The  European  Magazine,  for  April,  l/S/. 

I  cannot,  however,  difmifs  this  fubje6l  without  taking  fome 
notice  of  an  obfervation  that  rather  diminifhes  than  encreafes 
fhe  reputation  of  the  foregoing  tragedy. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  obferved  by  Mr.  Bofwell,  and. 
other  coUedors  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  fugitive  remarks,  that  he  always 
defcribed  Macbeth  as  a  drama  that  might  be  exhibited  by 
puppets ;  and  that  it  was  rather  injured  than  improved  by 
fcenical  accompaniments,  et  quicquid  telorum  habent  arma- 
mentaria theatri. 

I  muft  confefs,  I  know  not  on  what  circumftances  in  this 
tragedy  fuch  a  decifion  could  have  been  founded ;  nor  fhall  I 
feel  myfelf  difpofed  to  admit  the  propriety  of  it,  till  the  inimit- 
able performances  of  Mr.  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  have 
faded  from  my  remembrance.  Be  it  obferved,  however,  that 
my  great  coadjutor  had  not  advanced  this  polition  among  his 
original  or  fubfequent  comments  on  Macbeth.  It  rather  feems 
to  have  been  an  effulion  provoked  from  him  in  the  warmth  of 
controverfy,  and  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  he  himfelf  would  have 
trailed  to  the  prels.  In  Bofwell's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3d 
edit.  p.  386,  the  Do6lor  makes  the  following  frank  confeffion  : 
"  Nobody,  at  times,  talks  more  laxly  than  I  do."  Yet,  they 
are  miftaken,  who  think  he  was  fufficiently  adventurous  to 
pfint  whatever  his  mind  fuggefted.     I  know  The  Life  of  Milton 
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to  have  been  compofed  under  the  ftiongeft  reflraint  of  public 
opinion. 

The  reports  of  our  metropolitan,  as  well  as  provincial  the- 
atres, vi'iil  teftify,  that  no  dramatick  piece  is  more  lucrative  in 
reprefentation  than  Macbeth-  It  is  equally  a  favourite  with  tlie 
highell  and  loweft  ranks  of  fociety ;  thofe  who  delight  in 
rational  amufement,  and  thofe  who  leek  tlieir  gratification  in 
pageantry  and  (how.  Whence,  then,  fuch  conftant  fuccefs  and 
popularity  as  attends  it,  if  ftage  exhibition,  in  this  unfortunate 
inftance,  not  only  refufes  to  co-operate  with  the  genius  of 
Shakfpeare,  but  obfUnately  proceeds  to  counterad;  the  beft  and 
boldelt  of  his  defigns  ? 

Has  the  infufficiency  of  machinifts  hitherto  difgraced  the 
imagery  of  the  poet  ?  or  is  it  in  itfelf  too  fublime  for  fcenical 
contrivances  to  keep  pace  with  ?  or  muft  we  at  laft  be  com- 
pelled to  own  tliat  our  author's  cave  of  incantation,  &c.  &c,  are 
a  mere  abortive  parade,  that  raifes  expeftation  only  to  difap- 
point  it,  and  keeps,  hke  his  own  Witches, 

*' the  word  of  promife  to  our  ear, 

"  And  breaks  it  to  our  hope  ?" 

Let  me  fubjoin,  that  I  much  queftion  if  Dr.  Johnfon  ever 
faw  the  charaders  of  Macbeth  and  his  wife  reprefented  by  tliofe 
who  have  moil:  excelled  in  them  ;  or,  if  he  did,  that  in  this,  or 
any  other  tragedy,  the  blended  excellence  of  a  Garrick  and  a 
Pritchard,  had  fufficient  pov/er  to  fix  his  attention  on  tlie  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  fliage.  He  moll  certainly  had  no  partialities  in  its 
favour,  and  as  fmall  a  turn  for  appropriate  embellilhments. 
Add  to  this,  that  his  defedive  hearing,  as  well  as  eye-fight, 
muft  efpecially  have  difqualified  him  from  being  an  adequate 
judge  on  the  prefent  occafion.  When  Mrs.  Abington  folicited 
his  attendance  at  her  benefit,  he  plainly  told  her,  he  "  could 
not  hear,"  — "  Baretti,"  faid  he,  (looking  toward  the  bar  at 
which  the"  prifoner  ftood,)  cannot  fee  my  face,  nor  can  I  fee 
his."  Much  lefs  diftinguilhable  to  the  Dodor  would  have  been 
the  features  of  adors,  becaufe,  in  a  play-houfe,  their  fituation. 
muft  have  been  yet  remoter  from  liis  own.  Without  the  ability 
of  feeing,  tlierefore,  he  had  no  means  of  deciding  on  the  merit 
of  dramatick  fpedacles  ;  and  who  will  venture  to  aflert  that  a 
legitimate  imperfonation  of  the  guilty  Thane  does  not  more 
immediately  depend  on  expreffion  of  countenance,  than  on  the 
moft  vigorous  exertions  of  gefticulation  or  voice  ? 

Dr.  Johnfon's  fentiments,  on  almoft  all  fubjeds,  may  juftly 
claim  my  undilfembled  homage ;  but  I  cannot  acquiefce  in  the 
condemnation  of  fuch  ftage-exhibitions  as  his  known  prejudices, 
want  of  attention^  eye-fight,  and  hearing,  forbade  liim  to  enjoy. 
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His  decree,  therefore,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  is,  I  hope,  not 
irreverfibie. 

"  Quid  valet,  ad  furdas  fi  cantet  Phemius  aures  ? 

"  Quid  coecum  Thaniyran  pi6tai  tabella:  juvat  ?" 

STEEVBNk. 


WINTOWNIS  CRONYKTL. 

BOOK  VI.       CHAP,  XVIII. 

Qwhen  Makleth-Fynlay  rafe 
And  regnand  in-tii  Scotland  was. 


IN  ])is  tyme,  as  yhe  herd  me  tell 

Of  Trewfone  fat  in  Ingland  fell. 

In  Scotland  nere  ])e  lyk  cas 

Be  Makbeth-Fynlayk  praftykyd  was, 

Quhen  he  mwrthryiyde  his  awyne  Erne,  5 

Be  hope,  jpat  he  had  in  a  dreme. 

Bat  he  fa  we,  quhen  he  wes  yhyng 

In  Hows  duelland  wyth  ])e  Kyng, 

Bat  fayrly  trettyd  hym  and  welle 

In  all,  jjat  langyd  hym  ilke  dele  :  10 

For  he  wes  hys  Syftyr  Sone, 

Hys  yharnyng  all  he  gert  be  done. 

A'  nycht  he  thowcht  in  hys  dremyng. 
Bat  fyttand  he  wes  befyde  jje  Kyng 
At  a  Sete  in  hwntyng  ;  fwa  IS 

In-til  his  Leifch  had  Grewhundys  twa. 
He  thowcht,  quhile  he  wes  fwa  fyttand. 
He  fawe  thre  Wemen  by  gangand  ; 
And  ])ai  Wemen  jjan  thowcht  he 
Thre  Werd  Syftrys  mail  lyk  to  be.  20 

Be  fyrft  he  hard  fay  gangand  by, 
*  Lo,  yhondyr  Jje  Thayne  of  Crwmbawchty.' 
Be  tofir  Woman  fayd  agayne, 
'  Of  Morave  yhondyre  I  fe  pe  Thayne.' 
Be  thryd  ])an  fayd,  '  I  fe  fe  Kyng.'  25 

All  Jjis  he  herd  in  hys  dremyng. 

L.  26.]  This  is  the  original  of  the  ftory  of  the  Weird  Sifters,  whom 
Shakfpeare  has  rendered  fo  familiar  to  every  reader :  in  its  original  ftate  it  is 
within  the  bounds  of  probability.    D.  Macpherson. 
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Sone  eftyre  jjat  in  hys  yhowthad 
Of  thyr  Thayndomys  he  Thayne  wes  made. 
Syne  neyft  he  thowcht  to  be  Kyng, 
Fra  Dunkanys  dayis  had  tane  endyng.  30 

De  fantafy  jus  of  hys  Dreme 
Movyd  hym  maft  to  fla  hys  Erne  ', 
As  he  dyd  all  furth  in-dede. 
As  before  yhe  herd  me  rede. 

And  Dame  Grwok,  hys  Emys  Wyf,  35 

Tuk,  and  led  wyth  hyr  hys  lyf, 
And  held  hyr  bathe  hys  Wyf,  and  Glweyne, 
As  befor  ]jan  fcho  had  beyne 
Til  hys  Eme  Qwene,  lyvand 

Quhen  he  wes  Kyng  wyth  Crowne  rygnand  :  40 

F  150  a  For  lytyl  in  honowre  pan  had  he 
De  greys  of  AfFynyte. 

All  Jjus  quhen  his  Eme  wes  dede. 
He  fuccedyt  in  his  ftede : 

And  fevyntene  wyntyr  full  rygnand  45 

As  Kyng  he  wes  Jjan  in-til  Scotland. 

All  hys  tyme  was  gr-et  Plente 
Abowndand,  bath  on  Land  and  Se. 
He  wes  in  Juftice  rycht  lawchful. 
And  til  hys  Legis  all  awful,  oO 

Quhen  Leo  Jie  tend  wes  Pape  of  Rome, 
As  Pylgryne  to  J)e  Curt  he  come  : 
And  in  hys  Almus  he  few  Sylver 
Til  all  pure  folk,  f>at  had  myfter. 
And  all  tyme  oyfyd  he  to  wyrk  55 

Profitably  for  Haly  Kyrke. 

Bot,  as  we  fynd  be  iiim  Storys, 
Gottyne  he  wes  on  ferly  wys. 
Hys  Modyr  to  Woddis  mad  oft  repayre 
For  jje  delyte  of  halefum  ayre.  60 

Swii,  fcho  paft  a-pon  a  day 
Til  a  Wod,  hyr  for  to  play  ; 
Scho  met  of  cas  wyth  a  fayr  man 
(Nevyr  nane  fa  fayre,  as  fcho  thowcht  pan, 
Before  ])an  had  fcho  fene  wytht  fycht)  65 

Of  Bewte  plefand,  and  of  Hycht 
Proportyownd  wele,  in  all  mefoure 
Of  Lym  and  Lyth  a  fayre  fygowre. 
In  fwylk  a  qweyntans  Iwa  f  ai  fell, 
f)at,  fchortly  ]:.are-of  for  to  tell,  /O 

Dar  in  par  Gamyn  and  pnr  Play 
Pat  Perlbwn  be  tiiat  WoiUjin  lay. 
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And  on  hyr  jiat  tyme  to  Sowne  gat 

Dis  Makbeth,  fat  eftyr  jjat 

Grew  til  Ipir  Statis,  and  jjis  hycht,  ^5 

To  j)is  gret  powere,  and  p\s  niycht. 

As  befor  yhe  have  herd  i'ayd. 

Fra  |3is  perfowne  wyth  hyr  had  playd. 
And  had  pe  Jowrne  wyth  hyr  done^ 
Dat  he  had  gottyne  on  hyr  a  Sone,  SO 

(And  he  pe  Dewil  wes,  )?at  hyni  gat) 
And  bad  hyr  noucht  fleyd  to  be  of  ])at  j 
Bot  fayd,  |)at  hyr  Sone  luld  be 
A  man  of  gret  ftate,  and  bownte  ; 
And  na  man  fuld  be  borne  of  wyf  85 

Of  powere  to  rewe  hym  hys  lyf. 
And  of  jjat  Dede  in  taknyng 
He  gave  his  Lemman  jjare  a  Ryng ; 
And  bad  hyr,  ))at  fcho  fald  kepe  jjat  vvele, 
And  hald  for  hys  luve  J^at  Jwele,  pti 

Eftyr  ))at  oft  oyfyd  he 
Til  cum  til  hyr  in  prewate  ; 
And  tauld  hyr  mony  thyngis  to  fiiU  ; 
F  150  b  Set  trowd  Jjai  fuld  noucht  hawe  bene  all. 

At  hyr  tyme  fcho  wes  lychtare,  £5 

And  fat  Sowne,  fat  he  gat,  fcho  bare. 
Makbeth-Fynlake  wes  cald  hys  name, 
Dat  grewe,  as  yhe  herd,  til  gret  fame. 
Dis  was  Makbethys  Ofspryng, 

Dat  hym  eftyr  mad  oure  Kyng,  100 

As  of  fat  fum  Story  fayis ; 
Set  of  hys  Get  fell  of  ir  wayis. 
And  to  be  gottyn  kyndly. 
As  of  ir  men  ar  generaly. 

L.  104.]  The  tale  of  the  fupernatural  defcent  of  Macbeth,  copied,  per- 
haps, from  that  of  Merlin,  by  Geoflry  of  Monmouth,  puts  him  on  a  footing 
with  the  heroes  and  demigods  of  ancient  fable.  It  was  not,  however,  in- 
tended, by  the  inventors  of  it,  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  but  to  ingratiate 
themfelves  with  the  reigning  family  ;  for  they  concluded,  from  wicked  men 
being  allegorically  called  Sotis  of  Belial  in  the  fcripture,  that  to  call  a  man 
the  fon  of  the  devil  was  to  call  him  every  thing  that  was  bad.  How  many 
ugly  ftorles  were,  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  reported  of  Richard  III.  of 
England,  in  order  to  flatter  the  family  which  rofe  on  his  fall  }  Both  thefe 
princes  have  had  the  additional  misfortune  to  be  gibbetted  in  Shakfpeare's 
drama,  as  objefts  of  deteftation  to  all  fucceeding  ages,  as  long  as  theatres 
fhall  be  aftended,  and,  perhaps,  long  after  Shakfpeare's  own  language  fhall 
have  become  unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  Englifh  readers.  Wyntown,  how- 
ever, gravely  cautions  us  againft  believing  this  foolifli  ftory,  by  telling  us  im- 
mediately that  his  "  Get"  was  "  kyndly"  as  other  men's. 
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And  quhen  fyrft  he  to  rys  began,  105 

Hys  Emys  Sownnys  twa  lauchful  jjan 
For  dowt  owt  of  pe  Kynryk  fled. 
Malcolme,  noacht  gottyn  of  lauchful  bed, 
De  thiyd,  part  oft"  pe  Land  alfua 

As  banyfyd  wyth  hys  Bre|?yr  twa,  1 10 

Til  Saynt  Edward  in  Ingiand, 
Dat  jjat  tynie  jjare  wes  Kyng  ryngnand. 
He  Jjayme  reflawyd  thankfully. 
And  trettyd  jjame  rycht  curtafly. 

And  in  Scotland  J?an  as  Kyng  115 

Dis  Makbeth  mad  gret  fteryng ; 
And  fet  hyra  fan  in  hys  povvere 
A  gret  Hows  for  to  n^.ak  of  Were     ' 
A-pon  pe  hycht  of  Dwnfynane  : 

Tymbyr  j)are-til  to  drawe,  and  flane,  120 

Of  Fyfe,  and  of  Angws,  he 
Gert  mony  oxin  gadryd  be. 
Sa,  on  a  day  in  jjare  trawaile 
A  yhok  of  oxyn  Makbeth  faw  fayle  : 


The  brief  account  of  Macbeth's  life  raifes  his  characler  above  all  the  pre- 
ceding princes,  at  leiift  in  as  far  as  their  aftions  are  known  to  us.     The 

" gret  plente 

"  Abowndand,  bath  on  land  and  fe,"  '~ 

and  the  riches  of  the  country  during  his  reign,  which,  together  with  the  firm 
eftabHfliment  of  his  government,  enabled  him  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome, 
and  there  to  exercife  a  liberality  of  charity  to  the  poor,  remarkable  even  in 
that  general  relbrt  of  v/ealthy  pilgrims,  exhibit  undeniable  proofs  of  a  benefi- 
cent government,  and  a  prudent  attention  to  agriculture,  and  to  the  fifliery, 
that  inexhaufiible  fund  of  wealth,  wherewith  bountiful  nature  has  furrounded 
Scotland.  Macbeih's  journey  to  Rome  is  not  a  fable,  as  fuppofed  by  the 
learned  and  worthy  author  of  The  Aminls  of  Scotland,  [Vol.  I.  p.  3,  note,] 
but  refts  on  the  evidence  of  Marianus  Scotus,  a  refpectable  contemporary 
hiftorian,  whofe  words,  almoft  literally  tranfiated  by  Wyntown,  are — *'  A.  D. 
ml.  Rex  Sco:ie  Machetad  Rome  argentum  feminando  pauperibus  diftribuit." 
[See  VI.  xviii.   48,  53,  303,  408.] 

The  only  blot  upon  his  memory  is  the  murder  of  his  predeceflbr,  (if  it  was 
indeed  a  murder,)  who,  to  m.ake  the  crime  the  blacker,  is  called  his  uncle, 
though  that  point  is  extremely  doubtful.  Among  the  numerous  kings  who 
made  their  way  to  the  throne  by  the  fame  means,  is  Greg,  who  is  held  up 
as  a  mirror  to  princes.  To  this  is  added  the  crime  of  inceft  in  taking  his 
Uncle's  widow  to  wife  ;  but,  admitting  her  former  hufband  to  have  been  his 
uncle,  we  muft:  remember,  that  the  rules  concerning  marriage  in  Scotland 
appear  to  have  been  partly  formed  upon  the  Jewifh  model,  before  the 
eccletiaftical  polity  was  re-formed,  or  romanized,  by  the  influence  of  Queen 
Margaret.  [I'lta  Margaretce  ap.  BoUandi  Acta  Sauctorum  \omo.  Junii, 
p.  331.] 

Thus  much  was  due  from  juftice  to  a  characler  calumniated  in  the  beaten 
track  of  hiftory.     D.  Macphekson. 
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Dat  fperyt  Makbeth,  quha  fat  awcht  125 

De  yhoke,  Jjat  faylyd  in  J)at  drawcht. 

Dai  awnfweryd  til  Makbeth  agayne. 

And  I'ayd,  Makduff  of  Fyie  ])e  Thaync 

Dat  ilk  yhoke  of  oxyn  awcht^ 

Dat  he  J'aw  fayle  in-to  pe  drawcht.  130 

Dan  fpak  Makbeth  dyfpytufly. 

And  to  pe  1  hayne  fayd  angryly, 

Lyk  all  wry  thy  n  in  hys  ikyn, 

Hys  awyn  Nek  he  fuld  put  in 

De  ylioke,  and  ger  hym  drawchtis  drawe,  135 

Noucht  dowtnnd  all  hys  Kynnys  awe. 

Fra  ye  Thayne  Makbeth  herd  fpeke, 
Dat  he  wald  pat  in  yhok  hys  Neke, 
Of  all  hys  thowtht  he  mad  na  Sang  j 
Bot  prewaly  owt  of  fe  thrang  140 

Wyth  flycht  he  gat ;  and  Ipe  Spenfere 
A  Lafe  hym  gawe  til  hys  Supere, 
And  als  fwne  as  he  mycht  fe 
Hys  tyme  and  opporlunyte^ 

Owt  of  ]pe  Curt  he  palt,  and  ran,  145 

F  151  a  And  Jjat  Layf  bare  wytli  hym  ))an 

To  fe  Wattyre  of  Eryne.     Dat  Brede 

He  ga\\e  fe  Batwartis  hym  to  lede. 

And  on  f  e  fowth  half  hym  to  fete. 

But  delay,  or  ony  lete.  150 

Dat  pafl'age  cald  wes  eftyre  fan 

Lang  tyrae  Portnebaryan  ; 

De  Hawyn  of  Brede  fat  fuld  be 

Callyd  in-tyl  propyrte. 

Owre  f e  Wattyre  fan  wes  he  fete,  155 

Bwt  dawngere,  or  bwt  ony  lete. 

At  Dwnfynane  Makbeth  fat  nycht, 
As  fone  as  hys  Supere  wes  dycht, 
And  hys  Marchalle  hym  to  f  e  Halle 
Fechyd,  fan  amang  f aim  all  100 

L.  15.2.]  In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  when  its  efforts  extended  no  further 
than  croffing  a  river,  ferrying  places  were  the  only  harbours,  and  were  called 
port  in  the  Gaelic  langua:;es,  and  apparently  in  the  mod  ancient  Greek. 
Hence  we  have  fo  many  placeson  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lochs  in  Scotland, 
called  ports,  and  hence  the  Greeks  called  their  ferry-boats  pnrfhmia  and 
porthviides,  [Dictionaries,  and  Calcagnini  opera,  p.  307-3  ^'^  ferry  on 
the  Earn  is  known  by  this  name  ;  perhaps  it  was  originally  the  brade  [hroatr) 
Jerry,  which  being  confounded  with  bread,  has  been  gaelized  port-ne-hara, 
the  harbour  of  bread,  [v.  Dnvics  Diet.  Brit.  v.  Bara.]  The  tranfcriber  of 
the  Cotton  MS.  has  here  interpolated  a  line  with  a  French  explanation  of 
the  name,    [v.  V.  R,j    D.  Macpherson. 
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Awaye  pe  Thayne  of  Fyfe  wes  myft ; 

And  na  man,  quhare  he  wes,  fan  wyfi, 

Yhit  a  Knycht,  at  pat  Supere 

Dat  til  Makbeth  wes  fyttand  nere^ 

Sayd  til  hynj,  it  v/es  hys  part  I65 

For  til  wyt  fowne,  quhejjirwart 

De  Thayne  of  Fyfe  }jat  tyme  paft  ; 

For  he  a  wys  man  wes  of  call. 

And  in  hys  Deyd  wes  rycht  wyly. 

Till  Makbeth  he  fayd,  for-pi  170 

For  na  coft  pat  he  fuld  fpare, 

Sowne  to  wyt  quhare  MakduiFe  ware. 

Dis  heyly  movyd  Makbeth  in-dede 

Agayne  Makdutfe  pan  to  procede, 

Yhit  Makduff  nevyrpeles  175 

©at  fet  befowih  pe  Wattyre  wes 
Of  Erne,  pan  paft  on  in  Fyfe 
Til  Kennawchy,  quhare  pan  hys  Wyfe 
Dwelt  in  a  Hows  mad  of  dcfens  : 
And  bad  hyr,  wyth  gret  diligens  ISO 

Kepe  pat  Hows,  and  gyve  pe  Kyng 
Diddyr  come,  and  mad  bydyng 
Dare  ony  Felny  for  to  do. 
He  gave  hyr  byddyng  pan,  pat  fcho 
Suld  hald  Makbeth  in  fayre  Trette,  185 

A  Bate  quhill  fcho  fuld  fayland  fe 
Fra  north  to  pe  fowth  palfand ; 
And  fra  fcho  fawe  pat  Bate  fayland, 
Dan  tell  INIakbetli,  pe  Thayne  wes  pare 
Of  Fyfe,  and  til  Dwnfynane  fare  IQO 

To  byde  Makbeth  ;  for  pe  Thayne 
Of  Fyfe  thowcht,  or  he  come  agayne 
Til  Kennawchy,  pan  for  til  bryng 
Hame  wyth  hym  a  lawchful  Kyng. 

Til  Kennawchy  Makbeth  come  fone,  igs 

And  Felny  gret  pare  wald  have  done  ; 
F  151  b  Bot  pis  Lady  wyth  fayre  Trette 
Hys  purpos  lettyde  done  to  be. 
And  fone,  fra  fcho  pe  Sayle  wp  faw, 
Dan  til  Makbeth  wyth  lytil  awe  200 

L.  179.]  This  "  hows  of  defens"  was  perhaps  Maiden  Caftle,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  prefent  Kennoway.  There  are  fome 
remains  of  Roman  antiquity  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  Macdufi's  caftle  ftood  on  the  lite  of  a  Roman  Castellum. 

D.  MA'CrHERSOW. 
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Scho  fayd,  '  Makbeth,  luke  wp,  aiid  fe 

'  Wndyr  yhon  Sayle  foiTuth  is  he, 

'  De  Thayne  of  Fyfe,  J? at  J)ow  has  fowcht. 

'  Trowe  ^owe  welle,  and  dowt  rycht  nowcht, 

'  Gyve  evyr  fow  fall  hym  fe  agayne,  205 

'  He  fall  fe  fet  in-tyl  gret  payne  ; 

*  Syne  J)OW  wald  hawe  put  hys  Neke 

'  In-til  |)i  yhoke.     Now  will  I  fpeke 

'  Wyth  )je  na  mare :  fare  on  ]ji  waye, 

'  0\vj?ire  welle,  or  ill,  as  happy ne  may.'  210 

Dat  paflage  fyne  wes  comownly 
In  Scotland  cald  ])e  Erlys-ferry. 

Of  |)at  Ferry  for  to  knaw 
Bath  Jje  Statute  and  ]>&  Lawe, 

A  Bate  fuld  be  on  ilke  fyde  215 

For  to  wayt,  and  tak  fe  Tyde, 
Til  mak  fame  frawcht,  fat  wald  be 
Fra  land  to  land  be-yhond  f  e  Se. 
Fra  fat  f e  fowth  Bate  ware  fene 

De  landis  wndyre  fayle  betwene  220 

Fra  f e  fowth  as  fan  paffand 
Toward  f  e  north  f  e  trad  haldand, 
De  north  Bate  fuld  be  redy  made 
Towart  f  e  fowth  to  hald  f  e  trade  : 
And  fare  fuld  nine  pay  mare  225 

Dan  foure  pennys  for  fare  fare, 
Quha-evyr  for  his  frawcht  wald  be 
For  caus  frawchtyd  owre  fat  Se. 

Dis  MakdufF  fan  als  fall 
In  Ingland  a-pon  Cowndyt  paft.  230 

Dare  Dunkanys  Sownnys  thre  he  fand, 
Dat  ware  as  banyfyd  off  Scotland, 
Quhen  Makbeth-Fynlake  fare  Fadyr  flwe. 
And  all  f  e  Kynryk  til  hym  drwe. 

L.  228.]  Four  pennies,  in  Wyntown's  time,  weighed  abopt  one  eightieth 
part  of  a  pound  of  filver  :  how  much  they  were  in  Macbeth's  time,  I  fuppofe, 
cannot  be  afcertained  ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  David  Ift,  they  weighed  one 
fixtieth  of  a  pound.  If  we  could  truft  to  Rcgiam  Majcstatem,  four  pennies, 
in  David's  time,  were  the  value  of  one  third  of  a  boll  of  wheat,  or  two 
lagcjiee  of  wine,  or  four  lageiim  of  ale,  or  half  a  (heep.  [Tables  of  Money 
and  Prices  in  Ruddiman's  Introduttion  to  And.  Diplo.  For  the  quantity  of 
the  lagencE  compare  VIII.  xvii.  35,  with  Fordu7i,  p.  990  :  Sc.  Chr.  V.  II. 
p.  223,  wherein  lagenn  is  equivalent  to  galoivn  in  Wyntown.]  It  is  reafonable 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  whole  of  the  boat  was  hired  for  this  fum. 

The  landing  place  on  the  fouth  lide  was  moft  probably  at  North  Berwick, 
which  belonged  to  the  family  of  Fife,  who  founded  the  nunnery  there. 

D.  Macphersok. 
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Saynt  Edward  Kyng  of  Ingland  fan,  235 

Dat  wes  of  lyf  a  haly  man, 
Dat  trettyd  ]>h-  Barnys  honeftly, 
ReiTayvyd  Makduif  rych  curtafly, 
Quhen  he  come  til  hys  prefens. 

And  mad  hym  honowre  and  reverens,  240 

As  afFeryd.     Til  fe  Kyng 
He  tauld  ]>e  caus  of  hys  cummyng. 
De  Kyng  Jjan  herd  hym  movyrly. 
And  anfweryd  hym  all  gudlykly. 
And  fayd,  hys  wyll  and  hys  delyte  245 

F  152  a  Wes  to  fe  for  pe  profyte 

Of  fa  Barnys ;  and  hys  wille 

Wes  fare  honowre  to  fuUfille, 

He  cownfalyd  fis  JNIakduffe  for-f x 

To  trete  fa  Barnys  curtafly.  250 

And  quhilk  of  fame  wald  wyth  hym  ga. 

He  fuld  in  all  fame  fykkyre  ma. 

As  f ai  wald  fame  redy  mak 

For  fare  Fadyre  dede  to  take 

Revengeans,  or  wald  fare  herytage,  255 

Dat  to  fame  fclle  by  rycht  lynage. 

He  wald  fame  helpe  in  all  fare  rycht 

With  gret  fuppowale,  fors,  and  mycht. 

Schortly  to  fay,  f  e  lawchful  twa 
Bref  ire  forfuke  wyth  hym  to  ga  260 

For  dowt,  he  put  f aim  in  fat  peryle, 
Dat  fare  Fadyre  fufFeryd  qwhyle. 
Malcolme  f  e  thyrd,  to  fay  fchortly, 
MakdufF  cownfalyd  rycht  thraly. 
Set  he  wes  noucht  of  lauchfuU  bed,  265 

As  in  f  is  Buke  yhe  have  herd  rede  :  . 
Makduff  hym  trettyd  nevyr-f  e-les 
To  be  of  ftark  hart  and  ftowtnes. 
And  manlykly  to  tak  on  hand 

To  here  f e  Crowne  fan  of  Scotland  :  2/0 

And  bade  hym  f  are-of  hawe  na  drede : 
For  kyng  he  fuld  be  made  in- dede  : 
And  fat  Traytoure  he  fuld  fla, 
Dat  banyfyd  hym  and  hys  Bredyr  twa. 

L.  274.]  The  ftory  of  thefe  two  brothers  of  Malcolm,  (fee  alfo  c.  xvi.  of 
this  book)  and  their  refufal  of  the  kingdom,  which  he,  a  baftard,  obtained, 
feems  to  be  a  mere  fiftion.  Yet,  why  it  (hould  have  been  invented,  I  can 
fee  no  reafon  :  furely  not  with  intent  to  difgrace  Malcolm,  whofe  pofterity 
never  lofl  the  crown,  and  were  fucb  eminent  friends  to  the  church.    The 
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Dam  Malcolme  fayd,  he  had  a  ferly,  275 

Dat  he  hym  fandyde  la  thraly 
Of  Scotland  to  tak  ))e  Crowne, 
Qwhill  he  kend  hys  condytyowne. 
Forfuth,  he  tayde,  J^are  wes  naiie  jjan 
Swa  lycherows  a  lyvand  man,  280 

As  he  wes  ;  and  for  jjat  thyng 
He  dowtyde  to  be  made  a  Kyng. 
A  Kyngis  lyf,  he  fayd,  fuld  be 
Ay  led  in-til  gret  huncfte  : 

For-Jji  he  cowth  iwyl  be  a  Kyng,  285 

He  fayd,  ];at  oyfyd  fwylk  lyvyng, 

Makdalf  jjan  fayd  til  hym  agayne, 
Dat  ]/at  excufatyowne  wes  in  wayne  : 
For  gyve  he  oyfyd  ]?at  in-dede. 

Of  Women  he  fukl  have  na  nede  j  2pO 

For  of  hys  awyne  Land  fuld  he 
Fayre  Wemen  have  in  gret  plente. 
Gyve  he  had  Confcyens  of  ]?at  plycht. 
Mend  to  God,  J)at  has  j?e  mycht. 

Dan  Malcolme  fayd,  *  Dare  is  mare,  2C|5 

F  X32  b  '  Dat  lettis  me  wyth  j;e  to  fare  : 
*  Dat  is,  Jjat  I  am  fua  brynnand 
'  In  Cowatys,  )jat  all  Scotland 

tranfcriber  of  the  Harleian  MS.  not  liking  this  ftory,  fo  derogatory  to  the 
royal  family,  omitted  it  in  his  tranfcript,  and  afterwards,  changing  his  mind, 
■added  it  at  the  end  of  his  book.  All  the  Scottifh  writers,  who  followed 
Wyntown,  have  carefully  fupprefied  it. 

Of  Malcolm's  brothers  only  Donald,  who  reigned  after  him,  is  known  to 
the  Scottiih  hiflorians  :  but  another  Melmare  is  mentioned  in  Orkneyinga 
Saga,  [p.  176,]  whofe  fon  Maddad,  Earl  of  Athol,  is  calkd  fon  of  a  King 
Donald  by  the  genealogifts,  becaufe  they  knew  of  no  other  brother  of  Mal- 
colm. Perhaps  Melmare  is  the  fame  whom  Kennedy  calls  Oberard,  and 
lays,  that  on  the  ufurpation  of  Macbeth  he  fled  to  Norway,  (more  likely  to 
his  couiln  the  Earl  of  Orknay,  which  was  a  Norwegian  country,)  and  was 
progenitor  of  an  Italian  family,  called  Canteimi.  IDissert/tiion  oh  the 
Family  of  Stuart,  p.  193,  where  he  refers  to  records  examined  reg.  Car.  II.] 
In  Scala  Chronica  [ap.  Lei.  V.  I.  p.  529]  there  is  a  confufed  ftory  of  two 
brothers  of  Malcolm.  Thefe  various  notices  feem  fufficient  to  eflablifh  the 
exiftence  of  two  brothers  of  Malcolm  ;  but  that  either  of  them  was  prefer- 
able to  him  for  age  or  legitimacy  is  extremely  improbable.  It  is,  however, 
proper  to  obferve,  that,  in  tho's  days,  baflardy  was  fcarcely  an  impediment 
in  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Norway  and 
Ireland ;  that  Alexander,  the  fon  of  this  Malcolm,  took  a  baflard  for  his 
queen  ;  and  that,  in  England,  a  viftorious  king,  the  cotemporary  of  Mal- 
colm, afilimed  lastard  as  a  title  in  his  charters. 

John  Cumin,  the  competitor  for  the  crown,  who  derived  his  right  from 
Donald,  the  brother  of  Malcolm,  knew  nothing  of  this  ftory,  which,  if 
true,  would  at  leaft  have  furnifhed  him  an  excellent  argument. 

D.  Macpuersoic, 
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'  Owre  lytil  is  to  my  perfowne  : 

'  I  let  nowcht  J^are-by  a  bwttowne.'  SOO 

MakdufF  fayd,  *  Cum  on  wyth  me  : 

*  In  Ryche3  fow  fall  abowndand  be. 

*  Trow  wele  fe  Kynryk  of  Scotland 

*  Is  in  Ryches  abowndand.' 

Yhit  mare  Malcolme  fayd  agayne  305 

Til  MakdufF  of  Fyfe  )?e  thayne, 
'  De  tbryd  wyce  yhit  mais  me  Lete 

*  My  purpos  on  thys  thyng  to  fete  : 
'  I  am  fa  fals,  fat  na  man  may 

'  Trow  a  worde,  Jjat  evyre  I  fay.'  ^  3lO 

'  Ha,  ha  !   Frend,  I  leve  fe  fare/ 
MakdufF  fayd,  '  I  will  na  mare, 
'  I  will  na  langare  karpe  wyth  fe, 
'  Na  of  f  is  matere  have  Trette  ; 

'  Syne  fow  can  nofire  hald,  na  fay  315 

'  Dat  ftedfaft  Trowlh  wald,  or  gud  Fay. 

*  He  is  na  man,  of  fwylk  a  Kynd 

*  Cummyn,  bot  of  fe  Dewylis  Strynd, 

*  Dat  can  nofyr  do  na  fay 

'  Dan  langis  to  Trowth,  and  gud  Fay.  320 

'  God  of  fe  Dewyl  fayd  in  a  quhile, 
*■  As  I  hawe  herd  red  fc  Wangyle, 
'  He  is,  he  fayd,  a  J^eare  fals  : 

*  Swylk  is  of  hym  f  e  Fadyre  als. 

*  Here  now  my  Leve  I  tak  at  fe,  325 
'  And  gyvys  wp  halyly  all  Trette. 

'  I  cownt  noucht  J?e  tofir  twa 

'  Wycys  fe  walu  of  a  Stra  : 

'  Bot  hys  thryft  he  has  fald  all  owte, 

*  Quham  falfliad  haldis  wndyrlowte.'  330 

Til  MakdutF  of  Fyf  fe  Thayne 
Dis  Malcolme  awnfweiyde  fan  agayne, 

*  I  will,  I  will,'  he  fayd,  '  wyth  fe 

*  Pals,  and  prove  how  all  will  be. 

'  I  fall  be  lele  and  ftedfaft  ay,  335 

'  And  hald  till  ilke  man  gud  fay. 

'  And  na  les  in  fe  I  trowe. 

'  For-f  i  my  purpos  hale  is  nowe 

*  For  my  Fadrys  Dede  to  ta 

'  Revengeans,  and  fat  Traytoure  fla,  340 

*  Dat  has  my  Fadyre  betor  flayne ; 
'  Or  I  fall  dey  in-to  f  e  payne,' 

To  f e  Kyng  fan  als  faft 
To  tak  hys  Leve  fan  Malcolme  paft. 
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Makduff  wyth  hym  hand  in  hand.  345 

Dis  Kyng  Edward  of  Ingland 
F  133  a  Gawe  hym  hys  Lewe,  and  hys  gud  wyll. 
And  gret  fuj^powale  heycht  fame  tille. 
And  helpe  to  wyn  hys  Herytage. 

On  Hs  J)ai  tuke  fane  faire  wayage.  350 

And  jjis  Kyng  fan  of  Ingland 
Bad  fe  Lord  of  Northwmbyrland, 
Schyr  Sward,  to  rys  wyth  all  hys  niycKt 
In  Malcolmys  helpe  to  wyn  hys  rycht. 

Dan  wyth  fame  of  Northumbyrland  355 

Dis  Malcolme  enteryd  in  Scotland, 
And  pall  oure  Forth,  doun  ftrawcht  to  Tay^ 
Wp  fat  Wattyre  f e  hey  way 
To  f  e  Brjmnane  to-gyddyr  hale. 

Dare  f  ai  bad,  and  tvk  cownfale.  360 

Syne  jjai  herd,  fat  Makbeth  aye 
In  fantown  Fretis  had  gret  Fay, 
And  trowth  had  in  fwylk  Fantaly^ 
Be  fat  he  trowyd  ftedfaftiy, 

Nevyre  dyfcurafyt  for  to  be,  365 

Qwliill  wyth  hys  Eyne  he  fuld  fe 
De  Wode  browcht  of  Brynnane 
To  f  e  hill  of  Dwnfynane. 

Of  fat  Wode  [fare]  ilka  man 
In-til  hys  hand  a  bulk  tuk  fan  :  370 

Of  all  hys  Oft  wes  na  man  fre, 
Dan  in  his  hand  a  bulk  bare  he  : 
And  til  Dwnfynane  alfa  faft 
Agayne  f  is  Makbeth  f  ai  paft. 

For  f  ai  tbowcht  wytht  fwylk  a  wyle  375 

Dis  Makbeth  for  til  begyle, 

L.  35".]  The  word  "  doun,"  taken  in  here  from  the  Cotton  MS.  finftead 
of  "  fyne"  in  the  Royal,  aflTords  us  a  tolerable  plan  of  the  route  of  Malcolm 
and  his  Northumbrian  allies  ;  which,  as  far  as  Perth,  feems  to  be  the  fame 
that  Agricofe,  and  all  the  other  invaders  of  Scotland  after  him,  have  pur- 
fued.  After  pafSng  the  Forth,  probably  at  the  firft  ford  above  Stirling, 
they  marched  down  the  coaft  of  Fife,  no  doubt  taking  Kennauchy,  the  feat 
of  Macduff,  in  their  way,  where  they  would  be  joined  by  the  forces  of  Fife  : 
thence  they  proceeded,  gathering  flrength  as  they  went,  attended  and  fup- 
ported  (like  Agricola)  by  the  fliipping,  which  the  Northumbrians  of  that  age 
had  in  abundance,  ["  valida  claffe,  fays  Sim.  Dim.  col.  187,  defcribing  this 
expedition,]  and  turned  weft  along  the  north  coaft  of  Fife,  the  ftiipping 
being  then  ftationed  in  the  river  and  firth  of  Tay.  Macbeth  appears  to  have 
retreated  before  them  to  the  north  part  of  the  kingdom,  where,  probably, 
his  intereft  was  llrongeft.     D.  Macpherson. 
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Swa  for  to  cum  in  prewate 

On  hym,  or  he  fuld  wytryd  be. 

De  flyttand  Wed  jjai  callyd  ay 

Dat  lang  tyme  eftyre-hend  jjat  day.  SgO* 

Of  })is  quhen  he  had  fene  jjat  fycht. 

He  wes  rycht  wa^,  and  tuk  Jje  flycht : 

And  owre  pe  Mownth  jjai  chaft  hym  fan 

Til  jje  Wode  of  Lunfanan, 

Dis  MakdutF  wes  jjare  mail  felle^  385 

And  on  Jjat  chas  jjan  maft  crwele. 

Bot  a  Knycht,  Jjat  in  Jjat  chas 

Til  ))is  Makbeth  Jjan  nerell  was, 

Makbeth  turnyd  hym  agayne. 

And  fayd,  '  Lurdane,  jjow  prykys  In  wayne^         3QO 

'  For  Jjow  may  noucht  be  he,  I  trowe, 

'  Dat  to  dede  fall  fla  me  nowe. 

'  Dat  man  is  nowcht  borne  of  Wyf 

'  Of  powere  to  rewe  me  my  lyfe.' 

De  Knyclit  fayd,  '  I  wes  nevyr  borne  ;  ^QS' 

F  153  b  '  Bot  of  my  Modyre  Wame  wes  fchorne. 
*  Now  fall  fi  Trefowne  here  tak  end  3 
'  For  to  j)i  Fadyie  I  fall  jje  fend.' 

Dus  Makbeth  ilwe  j:'ai  fan 
In-to  f  e  Wode  of  Lunfanan  :  400 

And  his  HcN^yd  fai  llrak  off  fare  ; 
And  fat  wyth  fame  fra  fine  fai  bare 
Til  Kynkardyn,  quhare  f  e  Kyng 
Tylle  fare  gayue-come  made  bydyng. 
Of  fat  llawchter  ar  fire  wers  405- 

In  Latyne  wryltyne  to  rehers  j 

Rex  Macabeda  decern  Scotie  feptem(jue  Jit  ccnnis. 
In  cujus  regno  fertile  tempus  erat : 
Hunc  in  Lunfanan  truncavit  morte  crudeli 
Duncani  natus,  nomine  Malcolimus.  410 

L.  398.]  This  appears  to  be  hiftoric  truth.  But  Boyfe  thought  it  did 
not  make  fo  good  a  ftory,  as  that  Macbeth  {hould  be  lialn  by  Macduff,  whom 
he  therefore  works  up  to  a  proper  temper  of  revenge,  by  previoufly  fending 
Macbeth  to  murder  his  wife  and  children.  All  this  has  a  very  fine  effect  ia 
romance,  or  upon  the  ftage.     D.  Macpherson. 
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From  the  non-appearance  of  Banquo  in  this  ancient  and  au- 
thentick  Chronicle,  it  is  evident  that  his  charafter,  and  confe- 
quently  that  of  Fleance,  were  the  fiftions  of  Heftor  Boece, 
who  feems  to  have  been  more  ambitious  of  furnifliing  picturefque 
incidents  for  tlie  ufe  of  playwriglits,  than  of  exhibiting  fober 
fa6ts  on  which  hiftorians  could  rely.  The  phantoms  of  a  dream,* 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  he  has  embodied,  and 

" gives  to  airy  nothing 

"  A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Nor  is  he  felicitous  only  to  reinforce  creation.  In  thinning 
the  ranks  of  it  he  is  equally  expert ;  for  as  often  as  lavilh 
daughters  are  neceflary  to  his  purpofe,  he  has  unfcrupuloufly 
fupplied  them  from  his  own  imagination.  "  I  laud  him,"  how- 
ever, "  I  praife  him,"  (as  Falllaff'  fays,)  for  tlie  tragedy  of 
Macbeth,  perhaps,  might  not  have  been  fo  fuccefsfully  raifed 
out  of  the  lei's  dramatick  materials  of  his  predecefTor  Wyntown. 
The  want  of  fuch  an  effential  agent  as  Banquo,  indeed,  could 
fcarce  have  operated  more  difadvantageoully  in  refpe6t  to  Shak- 
fpeare,  than  it  certainly  has  in  regard  to  the  royal  objeft  of  his 
flattery ;  for,  henceforward,  what  prop  can  be  found  for  the 
pretended  anceftry  of  James  the  Firft  ?  or  what  plea  for  Ifaac 
Wake's  moft  courtly  deduction  from  the  fuppofed  prophecy  of 
the  Weird  Sifters  ?  "  Vatlcinii  vcritatem  rerum  eventus  com- 
probavit ;  Banquonis  enim  e  ftirpe  potentiflimus  Jacobus  oriun- 
dus."     See  Rex  Platonicus,  &c.  l605.     Steevens. 


*  Lord  Hailes,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  note  on  his  Annals  of  Scotland, 
Vol.  I.  p.  3,  charges  Buchanan  with  having  foftened  the  appearance  of  the 
Witches  into  a  dream  of  the  fame  tendency  ;  whereas  he  has  only  brought 
this  ftory  back  to  the  probability  of  its  original,  as  related  by  Wyntown. 

Steevens. 
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*  King  John.]  The  troullefome  Reign  of  King  John  was 
written  In  two  parts^  by  W.  Shakfpeare  and  W.  Rowley,  and 
printed  1011.  But  the  prefent  play  is  entirely  diiferent,  and 
jn  finitely  fuperior  to  it.     Pope. 

The  edition  of  1611  has  no  mention  of  Rowley,  nor  in  the 
account  of  Rowley's  works  is  any  mention  made  of  his  con- 
junction with  Shakfpeare  in  any  play.  King  John  was  reprinted, 
in  two  parts,  in  1(512.  The  firll  edition  that  I  have  found  of 
this  play,  in  its  prefent  form,  is  that  of  l623,  in  folio.  The 
edition  of  \5Q\  I  have  not  feen.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  miftakes,  when  he  fays  there  is  no  mention,  in 
Bowley's  works,  of  any  conjun6tion  with  Shakfpeare.  The 
Birth  of  Merlin  is  afcribed  to  tliem  jointly,  though  I  cannot 
believe  Shakfpeare  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Capell  is 
equally  miftaken,  when  he  fays  (Pref.  p.  15)  that  Rowley  is 
called  his  partner  in  the  title-page  of  The  Merry  Devil  of  Ed- 
tjionton. 

There  rauft  have  been  fome  tradition,  however  erroneous, 
upon  which  Mr.  Pope's  account  was  founded.  I  make  no  doubt 
that  Rowley  wrote  the  firfi:  King  John  ;  and,  when  Shakfpeare's 
play  was  called  for,  and  could  not  be  procured  from  the  players, 
a  piratical  bookfeller  reprinted  the  old  one,  witli  JV.  Sh.  in  the 
tide-page.     Farmer. 

The  elder  play  of  King  John  was  firfi:  publiflied  in  1501 
Shakfpeare  has  preferved  the  greatefl.  part  of^  the  condu6t  of  it, 
as  well  as  fome  of  the  lines.  A  few  of  thofe  I  have  pointed 
out,  and  others  I  have  omitted  as  undeferving  notice.  The 
number  of  quotations  from  Horace,  and  fimilar  fcraps  of  learn- 
ing fcattered  over  this  motley  piece,  afcertain  it  to  have  been  the 
work  of  a  fghokr.  It  contains  likewife  a  quantity  of  rhyming 
Latin,  and  ballad-metre  ;  and  in  a  fcene  where  the  Baftard  is  re- 
prefented  as  plundering  a  monaftery,  there  are  Itrokes  of  hu- 
mour, which  feem,  from  their  •  particular  turn,  to  have  been 
mofi:  evidently  produced  by  another  hand  than  that  of  our  au- 
thor. 

Of  this  hiftorical  drama  there  is  a  fubfequent  edition  in  I6II, 
printed  for  John  Helme,  whofe  name  appears  before  none  of 
the  genuine  pieces  of  Shakfpeare.  I  admitted  this  play  fome 
years  ago  as  our  author's  own,  among  the  twenty  which  I  pub- 
liflied from  the  old  editions  3  but  a  more  careful  perufal  of  it, 
and  a  further  conviction  of  his  cuftom  of  borrowing  plots, 
fentiments,  &c.  difpofes  me  to  recede  from  that  opinion. 

Steevens. 

A  play  entitled    The  trouhhfome  Raigne  of  John   King  of 
England,    in    two  parts,    was   printed  in   1501,    without  the 


Writer's  name,  ti  was  written,  I  believe,  either  by  Robert! 
Greene,  or  George  Peele  ;  and  certainly  preceded  this  of  our 
author.  JMr.  Pope,  who  is  very  inaccurate  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  fays  that  the  former  was  printed  in  iGll,  as  written  by 
W,  Shakfpeare  and  \V.  Rowley.  But  this  is  not  true.  In  the 
fecond  edition  of  this  old  play,  in  l6ll,  the  lettets  If^.  Sh.  were 
put  into  the  title-page  to  deceive  the  purchafer,  and  to  lead  him 
to  fuppofe  the  piece  was  Shaklpeare's  play,  which,  at  that  time, 
was  not  publifhed. — See  a  more  minute  account  of  this  fraud  iri 
jin  Attempt  to  a/certain  the  Order  of  Shahfpeare's  Plays^ 
Vol.  II,  Our  author's  King  John  was  written,  I  imagine,  ia 
1596.  The  realbns  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded  may  be 
found  in  that  Elfay.     Malone. 

Though  this  play  have  the  title  of  The  Life  and  Death  of 
King  John,  yet  the  adion  of  it  begins  at  the  thirty-fourth  year 
of  his  life,  and  takes  in  only  fome  tranfaftions  of  his  reign  to 
the  time  of  his  demife,  being  an  interval  of  about  ferventeea 
years.     Theobald. 

Hall,  Holinfhed,  Stowe,  8tc.  are  clofely  followed,  not  only 
in  the  condu6t,  but  fometimes  in  the  very  expreffions,  through- 
out the  following  hiftorical  dramas ;  viz.  Macbeth,  this  play, 
Richard  II.  Henry  IF.  two  parts,  Henry  V.  Henry  VI.  three 
parts,  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VIII. 

A  booke  called  The  Hijtorie  of  Lord  Faulconlridge,  lajlard 
Son  to  Richard  Cordelion,"  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall, 
Nov.  29,  1614  J  but  I  have  never  met  with  it,  and  therefore 
know  not  w'hether  it  was  the  old  black  letter  hiltory,  or  a  play 
upon  the  fame  fubjeft.  For  the  original  King  John,  fee  Six  old 
Plays  on  which  Shakfpeare  founded,  &c.  publiilied  by  S<  Lea- 
croft,  Charing-crofs.     Steevens. 

The  Hifiorie  of  Lord  Faulcon bridge,  &c.  is  a  profe  narrative, 
in  bl.  1.  The  earlieft  edition  that  I  have  feen  of  it  v/as  printed 
in  lQ\6. 

A  book  entitled  Richard  Cur  de  Lion  was  entered  oa  th« 
Stationers'  Books  in  1558. 

A  play  called  The  Funeral  of  Richard  Cordelion,  was  written 
by  Robert  Wilfon,  Henry  Chettle,  Anthony  Mundy,  and  Mi- 
chael Drayton,  and  firfl:  exhibited  in  the  year  15QS.  See  The 
Hijiorical  Account  of  the  Engli/h  Stage,  Vol.  II.     Mai.onb, 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

King  John : 

Prince  Henry,  his  Son ;  afterivards  King  Henry  IIT. 

Arthur,  Duke  q/*Bretagne,  Son  0/ Geffrey,  late  Duke 

of  Bretagne,  the  elder  Brother  of  King  John. 
William  Marefhall,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Geffrey  Fitz-Peter,  Earl  of  Eflex,  Chief  Jufiiciary 

of  England. 
William  Longfword,  Earl  of  Salilbury.* 
Robert  Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk. 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  Chamberlain  to  the  King, 
Robert  Faulconbridge,  Son  of  Sir  Robert  Faulcon- 

bridge : 
Philip  Faulconbridge,  his  Half-lrother,  hajlard  Son 

to  King  Richard  the  Firft. 
James  Gurriey,  Servant  to  Lady  Faulconbridge. 
Peter  of  Pomfret,  a  Prophet. 

Philip,  King  of  France. 

Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 

Arch-duke  of  Aullria. 

Cardinal  Pandulph,  the  Pope^s  Legate. 

Melun,  a  French  Lord. 

Chatillon,  Amhajfador  from  France  to  King  John. 

Elinor,  the  Widoiv  of  King  Henry  II.  and  Mother 

of  King  John. 
Conftance,  Mother  to  Arthur. 
iBlanch,  Daughter  to  Alphonfo,  King  of  Caftile,  and 

Niece  to  King  John. 
Jjady  Faulconbridge,  Mother  to  the^  Bqfiard,  and 

Robert  Faulconbridge. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Citizens  of  Anglers,  Sheriff,  Heralds, 
Oncers,  Soldiers,  Mejfengers,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  fometimes  in  England,  arid  fometimes  in 
France. 

*  Salijlury.']     Son  to  King  Henry  II,   by  Rofamonct 

Cliiford.     St£evens. 
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KING    JOHN, 

ACT  L      SCENE  L 

Northampton.    A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  King  John,    Queen  Elinor,    Pembroke, 
Essex,    Salisbury,    and  Othersj    with  Cha- 

TILLON. 

K.  John.  Now,  fay,  Chatillon,  what  Would  France 
with  us  ? 

CsAT.  Thus,  after  greeting,  fpeaks  the  king  of 
France, 
In  my  behaviour,^  to  the  majefty, 
The  borrow'd  majefty  of  England  here. 

*  In  my  behaviour,']  The  Word  behaviour  feems  here  to  have 
a  fignification  that  I  have  never  foutid  in  any  other  author.  The 
king  of  France,  fays  the  envoy,  thus  fpeaks  in  my  behaviour  to 
the  majefy  of  England;  that  is,  the  King  of  France  fpeaks  in 
the  charadler  which  I  here  aflume.  I  once  thought  that  thefe 
two  lines,  in  my  behaviour,  &c.  had  been  uttered  by  the  am- 
baflador,  as  part  of  his  raafter's  meffage,  and  that  behaviour 
had  meant  the  conduB  of  the  King  of  France  towards  the  King 
of  England  ;  but  the  ambaffador's  fpeech,  as  continued  after  the 
interruption,  will  not  admit  this  meaning.     Johnson. 

In  my  behaviour  means,  in  the  manner  that  /  now  do. 

M.  Mason. 
In  my  behaviour  means,  I  think,  in  the  words  and  a6tion  tliat 
I  am  now  going  to  ufe.     So,  in  the  fifth  A6t  of  this  play,  the 
Baftard  fays  to  the  French  king— 

" Now  hear  our  Englifti  king, 

*'  For  thus  his  royalty  doth  fpeak  in  mej"    Malons» 
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Eli.  a  ftrange  beginning ; — borrow'd  majefty  \ 

K.  John.  Silence,  good  mother ;  hear  the  embafly. 

ChaTs  Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  thy  deceafed  brother  Geffrey's  fon, 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  lays  moll  lawful  claim 
To  this  fair  ifland,  and  the  territories; 
To  Ireland,  Poicliers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine : 
Defiring  thee  to  lay  afide  the  fword, 
Which  fvvays  ufurpingly  thefe  feveral  titles ; 
And  put  the  flime  into  young  Arthur's  hand. 
Thy  nephew,  and  right  royal  fovereign. 

K,  John.  What  follows,  if  we  difallow  of  this  ? 

Chat.  The  proud  control  -  of  fierce  and  bloody 
war, 
To  enforce  thefe  rights  fo  forcibly  withheld. 

K.  John.  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood 
for  blood, 
Controlment  for  controlment :  fo  anfwer  France.^ 

^  ■  control — ]      Oppojition,  irom  controller.    Johnson. 

I  think  it  rather  means  confiraint  or  compvljion.  So,  in  the 
fecond  Ac;T:  of  Kmg  Henry  F.  when  Exeter  demands  of  the 
King  of  France  the  furrender  of  his  crown,  and  the  King  an- 
fwers — "  Or  ehe  what  follows  ?"     Exeter  replies : 

*'  Bloody  confiraint  y  for  if  you  hide  the  crown 
"  Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it." 
The  paffages  are  exactly  fimilar.     M.  Mason, 

'  Here  have  ive  war  for  war,  and  Hood  for  Hood, 
Controlment  for  controlment  5    &c.]     King  John's  recep- 
tion of  Chatillon  not  a  little  refembles  that  which  Andrea  meets 
with  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  in  the  firfl.  part  of  Jeronimo, 
jkc.  1605  : 

"  And.  Thou  ilialt  pay  tribute,  Portugal,  with  blood.— 
*'  Bal.  Tribute  for  tribute  then  ;  and  foes  for  foes. 
"  And.  -■■  -    I  bid  you  fudden  wars."     Steevens. 

Jeronimo  was  exhibited  on  the  fiage  before  the  year  ISgO. 

Maloni. 
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Chat.  Then  take  my  king's  defiance  from  my 
mouth, 
The  furtheft  limit  of  my  embafl)'. 

K.  John.  Bear  mine  to  him,  and  fo  depart  in 
peace : 
Be  thou  as  lightning'^  in  the  eyes  of  France; 

From  tlie  following;  pafTage  in  Barnabie  Googe's  Cupido  con- 
quered,  (dedicated  with  his  other  poems,  in  May,  1502,  and 
printed  in  1503,)  Jeronymo  appears  to  have  been  written  earlier 
than  the  earlieft  of  thefe  dates  : 

"  Mark  hym  that  Ihowes  ye  Tragedies^ 

"  Thyne  owne  famylyar  frende, 
"  By  whom  ye  Spaniard's  hawty  Jtyle 
"  In  Englylh  verfe  is  pende." 
B.  Googe  had  already  founded  the  praifes  of  Phaer  and  Gaf- 
coigne,  and  is  here  defcanting  on  the  merits  of  PLyd. 

It  is  not  impoiiible  (though  Ferrex  and  Porrex  was  afted  In 
\5Q\)  that  Hieronynio  might  have  been  the  firfl  regular  tragedy 
tliat  appeared  in  an  Englifh  drets. 

It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  B.  Googe,  in  the  foregoitig 
lines,  feems  to  fpeak  of  a  tragedy  "  in  Englijli  verfe"  as  a  no- 
velty.    Steevens. 

■*  Be  thou  as  lightning — ]  The  fimlle  does  not  fult  well : 
the  lightning,  indeed,  appears  before  the  thunder  is  heard,  but 
the  lightning  is  deftruftive,  and  the  thunder  innocent. 

Johnson". 

The  allufion  may,  notwithftanding,  be  very  proper,  fo  far  as 
Shakfpeare  had  applied  it,  i.e.  merely  to  the /«'i/i'«f/i- of  the 
lightning,  and  its  preceding  and  foretelling  the  thunder.  But 
there  is  feme  reafon  to  believe  tliat  thunder  was  not  tliought  to 
be  innocent  in  our  author's  time,  as  we  elfewhere  learn  from 
bimfelf.  See  King  Lear,  AS:  III.  fc.  ii.  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
A6t  II.  fc.  V.  Julius  Ccefar,  Att  I.  fc.  iii.  and  ftill  more  de- 
Cifively  in  Meafure  for  Meafure,  A61  II.  fc.  ii.  This  old  fu- 
perftition  is  ftill  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

RiTSON. 

King  John  does  not  allude  to  the  deftruftive  powers  either  of 
thunder  or  lightning;  he  only  means  to  fay,  that  Chatillon  (hall 
appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  French  like  lightning,  which  fhows 
that  thunder  is  approaching :  and  the  thunder  he  alludes  to  is 
that  of  his  cannon.  Johnfon  alfo  forgets,  that  though,  philofo- 
^hically  Ipcaking,  the  deftru6tive  power  i»  in  the  lightning,  it 
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For  ere  thou  canft  report  I  will  be  there, 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  fhall  be  heard  r 
So,  hence  !  Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wratliV 
And  fuUen  prefage  5  of  your  own  decay. — 
An  honourable  conduct  let  him  have : — 
Pembroke,  look  to'fe :  Farewell,  Chatillon. 

\_Exeunt  Chatillon  and  Pembroke?^ 

Eli.  What  now,  my  fon  ?  have  I  not  ever  faid. 
How  that  ambitious  Conflance  would  not  ceafe, 
Till  flie  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  world. 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  fon  ? 
This  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made  whole. 
With  very  eafy  arguments  of  love ; 
Which  now  the  manage  ^  of  two  kingdoms  mufl 
With  fearful  bloody  ifTue  arbitrate. 

has  generally,  in  poetry,  been  attributed  to  the  thunder.     So> 

Lear  fays  : 

"  You  fulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires, 
"  Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts, 
"  Singe  my  white  iiead  !"     M.  MAS0^f. 

5  fullen  prefage—^    By  the  epithet_/?///e«,  which  cannofi" 

be  applied  to  a  trumpet,  it  is  plain  that  our  author's  imaginatioa 
had  now  fuggefted  a  new  idea.  It  is  as  if  he  had  faid,  be  a 
iruvipet  to  alarm  with  our  invafion,  be  a  lird  of  ill  omen  to 
eroak  out  the  prognoftick  of  your  own  ruin.     Johnson. 

I  do  not  fee  why  the  epithet  fullen  may  not  be  applied  to  a 
trumpet,  with  as  much  propriety  as  to  a  bell.  In  our  author's 
King  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  we  find — 

"  Sounds  ever  after  as  z  fullen  lell — ."     Malone. 

That  here  are  two  ideas  is  evident ;  but  the  fecond  of  them 
has  not  been  luckily  explained.  The  fullen  prefage  of  if  our  own 
decay,  means,  the  difmai  pajjing  bell,  that  announces  your  own 
approaching  dijjolution.     Steevens. 

®  ——^the  manage — ]  i.e.  conduft,  adminiflration.  So,  in 
Kins  Richard  II : 


•for  the  rebels 


"  Expedient  manage  muft  be  made,  my  liege." 

Ss-BEVBN! 


Ircf7i  Ais  J^i'yure   in   ffic     T^}?i^tle     Church. 
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K.  Jons.  Oar  ftrong  pofleflion,  and  our  right, 
for  us. 

Eli.  Your  ftrong  poflellion,  much  more  than 
your  right ; 
Or  elfe  it  mud  go  wrong  with  you,  and  me : 
So  much  my  confcicnce  whifpers  in  your  ear ; 
Which  none  but  heaven,  and  you,  and  I,  {hall  hear. 

Enter  the  Sheriff  of  Northamptonfhire,  ivho  whif- 
pers Essex. ^ 

Essex.  My  liege,  here  is  the  ftrangeft  contro- 
verfy. 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judg'd  by  you, 
That  e'er  I  heard  :  Shall  I  produce  the  men  } 

K.  John.  Let  them  approach. —      [^Exit  Sheriff, 
Our  abbies,  and  our  priories,  fhall  pay 

Re-enter  ^\\en?^,  ivith  Rober-t  Faulcon'bridge, 
a«(/ Philip,  his  haftard  Brother.'^  . 

This  expedition's  charge. — What  men  are  you  ? 

^  Enter  the  Sheriff  of  ISJorthawptonJJiire,  &c.]  This  HagCf 
diredion  I  have  taken  from  the  old  quarto.     Steevens. 

*  and  Philip,  hh  bajiard  Brother.']     Though  Shakfpearc 

adopted  this  charafter  of  Philip  Faulconbridge  from  the  old  play, 
it  is  not  improper  to  mention  tluit  it  is  compounded  of  two  dif^ 
tinft  peflbnages. 

Matthew  Paris  fays  :  "  Sub  iilius  temporis  curriculo,  Falcajius 
de  Brente,  Neufterienfis,  et  fpurius  cK  parte  matris,  atqxie 
Baflardusj  qui  in  \-ili  jumento  manticato  ad  Regis  paulo  ante 
cjientelam  defcenderat,"  kc. 

Matthew  Paris,  in  his  H[ftory  of  the  Monks  nf  St.  Allavs, 
calls  him  Fake,  but  in  his  General  Hijiory,  Falcajius  de  Brente, 
•3S  above. 

Holinfhed  fays  that    "  Richard  J.  had  a  natural  fon  named 
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Bjst.  Your  faithful  fubje^l  I,  a  gentleman. 
Born  in  Northamptonfliire ;  and  eldeft  Ton, 
As  I  fuppofe,  to  Robert  Faulconbridge  ; 
A  foldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  Coeur-de-lion  knighted  in  the  field. 

K.  John.  What  art  thou  ? 

Ros.  The  fon  and  heir  to  that  fame  Faulcon- 
bridge. 

K.  John.  Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the  heir  Y 
You  came  not  of  one  mother  then,  it  feems. 

Bast.  Moft  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king. 
That  is  well  known ;  and,  as  I  think,  one  father : 
But,  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven,  and  to  my  mother ; 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  cliildren  may.^ 

Philip,  who,  in  the  year  following,  killed  the  Vifcount  De  Li- 
moges, to  revenge  the  death  of  his  fatlier.     Steevens. 

Perhaps  the  following  paflage  in  the  continuation  of  Harding's 
Chronicle,  1543,  fol.  24,  b.  ad  ann.  14/2,  induced  the  author 
of  the  old  play  to  affix  the  name  of  Faulconbridge  to  King 
Richard's  natural  fon,  who  is  only  mentioned  in  our  hiftories  by 
the  name  of  Philip  :  "  — one  Faulconliridge,  therle  of  Kent, 
his  laftarde,  a  lloute-harted  man." 

Who  the  mother  of  Philip  was  Is  not  afcertained.  It  is  faid 
that  fhe  was  a  lady  of  Poiftou,  and  that  King  Richard  bellowed 
upon  her  fon  a  lordfhip  in  that  province. 

In  expanding  the  charafter  of  the  Baftard,  Shakfpeare  feems 
to  have  proceeded  on  the  following  flight  hint  in  the  original 
play: 

"  Next  tliem,  a  baftard  of  the  king's  deceas'd, 
"  A  hardie  wild-head,  rough,  and  venturous." 

Malonb- 
•  But,  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
J  put  you  o'er  to  heaven,  and  to  my  mother ; 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may.']     The  refem- 
blance  between  this  fentiment,  and  that  of  Telemachus,  in  the 
firft  Book  of  the  Odij^gey,   is  apparent.    The  paflage  b  thus 
tranflated  by  Chapman : 
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Eli.  Out  on  thee,  rude  man  !  thou  doft  fhame 
thy  mother, 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidence. 

Bjst.  I,  madam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reafon  for  it; 
That  is  my  brother's  plea,  and  none  of  mine ; 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  leaft  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year : 
Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honour,  and  my  land  ! 

K.  JoBN,    A  good  blunt  fellow  : — Why,  being 
younger  born, 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ? 

Bast.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  flander'd  me  with  baftardy : 
But  whe'r'  I  be  as  true  begot,  or  no. 
That  ftill  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head ; 
But,  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege, 
(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me  !) 
Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourfelf. 
If  old  fir  Robert  did  beget  us  both. 
And  were  our  father,  and  this  fon  like  him ; — 

0  old  fir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 

1  give  heaven  thanks,  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 

K.  John.  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven  lent 
us  here ! 

"  My  mother,  certaine,  fays  I  am  his  fonne ; 
"  I  know  not ;  nor  was  ever  limply  knowne, 
*'  By  any  child,  the  fure  truth  of  his  lire." 
Mr.  Pope  has  obferved,  that  the  like  fentiment  is  found  in 
Euripides,  Menander,  and  Ariftotle.     Shakfpeare  expreffes  the 
fame  doubt  in  feveral  of  his  other  plays.     Steevens. 

'  But  whe'r — ]      IVher  for  whether.    So,  in  The  Comedy  of 
Errors  ; 

'^  Good  fir,  fay  whe'r  you'll  anfwer  me,  or  no." 

Steevens. 
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Ell.  He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur-de-lion's  face,* 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  affe6leth  him  : 
Do  you  not  read  fome  tokens  of  my  fon 
In  the  large  compofition  of  this  man  ? 

K.  John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts. 

And  finds  them  perfect  Richard. Sirrah,  fpeak, 

What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's  land  ? 

BjiST.  Becaufehe  hath  a  half-face,  like  my  father; 


^  He  hath  a  trick  of  Cccur-de-Uoji's  face,"]  The  trich,  or 
tricking,  is  the  fame  as  the  tracing  of  a  drawing,  meaning  that 
•peculiarity  of  face  which  may  be  fufficiently  fliown  by  the 
ilightell  outline.  This  expreflion  is  iifed  by  Hey  wood  and  Row- 
ley, in  their  comedy  called  Fortune  ly  Land  and  Sea :  "  Her 
face,  the  trick  of  her  eye,  her  leer." 

The  following  paffage,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour,  proves  the  phrafe  to  be  borrowed  from  delineation  : 

*' You  can  blazon  the  refc,  Signior  ? 

*'  O  ay,  I  have  it  in  writing  here  o'purpofe  i  it  coft  me  two 
iliiUings  the  tricking." 

So  again,  in  Cynthia's  Revels  : 

" the  panfh-buckets  with  his  name  at  length  trick' d  upon 

them."     Steevens. 

By  a  trick,  in  this  place,  is  meant  forae  peculiarity  of  look  or 
motion.  So,  Helen,  in  All's  well  that  ends  well,  fays,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Bertram — 

** 'Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague, 

"  To  fee  him  every  hour  j  to  fit  and  draw 
"^  His  arched  brows,  &c. 
"  In  our  heart's  table  ;  heart  too  capable 
"  Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  fweet  favour." 
JLnd  Glofter,  in  King  Lear,  fays — 

"  The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember." 

M.  Masoit. 

Our  author  often  ufes  this  phrafe,  and  generally  in  the  fenfe 
cf  a  peculiar  air  or  cafl  of  countenance  or  feature.  So,  in  King 
Henry  IF.  P.  I :  "  That  thou  art  my  fon,  I  have  partly  thy 
mother's  word,  partly  my  own  opinion  3  but  chiefly  a  villainous 
tnck  of  thitie  cyt, — ."     Malone. 
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Wltii  that  half- face  3  would  he  have  all  my  land : 
A  half- faced  groat  five  hundred  pound  a  year ! 
Rob.  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father 
liv'd, 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much ; — 

Bast.  Well,  lir,  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land ; 
Your  tale  muft  be,  how  he  employ'd  my  mother. 

Rob.  And  once  defpatch'd  him  in  an  embafly 
To  Germany,  there,  with  the  emperor, 
To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time : 
The  advantage  of  his  abfence  took  the  king, 
And  in  the  mean  time  fojourn'd  at  my  father's ; 

^  With  that  half-face — ]  The  old  copy — with  half  that 
face.  But  why  with  half  tliat  face  ?  There  is  no  queftion  but 
the  poet  wrote,  as  I  have  reftored  the  text :  With  that  half- 
face — .  Mr.  Pope,  perhaps,  will  be  angry  with  me  for  dil- 
covering  an  anachronifm  of  our  poet's  in  the  next  line,  where 
he  alludes  to  a  coin  not  flruck  till  the  year  1504,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VII,  viz.  a  groat,  which,  as  well  as  the  half  gioat, 
bore  but  half  faces  imprelled.  Vide  Stowe's  Survey  of  London, 
p.  47,  Holinfhed,  Camden's  Remains,  k^c.  The  poet  fneers  at 
the  meagre  fharp  vifage  of  the  elder  brotlier,  by  comparing  him, 
to  a  iilver  groat,  that  bore  the  king's  face  in  profile,  fo  fliowed 
but  half  the  face  :  the  groats  of  all  our  Kings  of  England,  and 
indeed  all  their  other  coins  of  lilver,  one  or  two  only  excepted, 
had  a  full  face  crowned ;  till  Henry  VII.  at  the  time  above  men- 
tioned, coined  groats  and  half-groats,  as  alfo  ibme  fhillings, 
with  half  faces,  i.  e,  faces  in  profile,  as  all  our  coin  has  now. 
The  tirft  groats  of  King  Henry  VIII.  Avere  like  thoie  of  his 
father  ;  though  afterwards  he  returned  to  the  broad  faces  again. 
Thefe  groats,  with  the  impreffioa  in  profile,  are  undoubtedly 
here  alluded  to  :  though,  as  I  faid,  the  poet  is  knowingly  guilty 
of  an  anachronifm  in  it :  for,  in  the  time  of  King  John,  there 
were  no  groats  at  all ;  they  being  firfl,  as  far  as  appears,  coined 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.     Theobald. 

The  fame  contemptuous  allufion  occurs  in  The  Downfall  of 
Robert  Earl  of  Huntington,   iQOl  : 

*'  You  half-fac'd  groat,  you  thick-cheek'd  chitty-face." 
Again,  in  Hifiriomaftix,  iQlO  : 

"  Whilft  I  behold  you  halffacd  minion."    Steeven*. 
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Where  how  he  did  prevail,  I  fhame  to  fpeak  : 
But  truth  is  truth ;  large  lengths  of  feas  and  fhores 
Between  my  father  and  iny  mother  lay,'*' 
(As  I  have  heard  my  father  fpeak  himfelf,) 
When  this  fame  lufty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeath'd 
His  lands  to  me ;  and  took  it,  on  his  death,5 
That  this,  my  mother's  fon,  was^none  of  his; 
And,  if  he  were,  lie  came  into  the  world 
Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  courfe  of  time. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine. 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 

K.  John.  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate  ; 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him  : 
And,  if  fhe  did  play  falfe,  the  fault  was  hers ; 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  huibands 
That  marry  wives.     Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother. 
Who,  as  you  lay,  took  pains  to  get  this  fon. 
Had  of  your  father  claim'd  this  fon  for  his  ? 
In  footh,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  world ;  ^ 

*  large  lengths  of  feas  and  Jliores 

Between  my  father  and  my  motlier  lay,"]    This  is  Homeric^ 
and  is  thus  rendered  by  Chapman,  in  the  firft  Iliad  : 

" hills  enow,  and  farre-refounding  leas 

"  Powre  out  their  lliades  and  deepes  between. — " 
Again,  in  Ovid,  De  Trijiibus,  IV.  vii,  21  : 

"  Innumeri  montes  inter  me  teque^  viaeque 

*'  Fluminaque  at  campi,  nee  freta  pauca,  jacent." 

Steevens. 

^  •  took  it,  on  his  death,']    i.  e.  entertained  it  as  his  fixed 

opinion^  when  he  was  dying.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

" this,  I  tahc  it, 

"  Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparation."     Steevens. 

*  'your  father  might  have  kept 

This  calf,  I  red  from   his  cow,  front  all  the  zvorld;']     The 
dccilion  of  King  John.coincides  witli  tliat  of  Menic,  the  Indian 
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In  footh,  he  might :  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's, 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him  ;  nor  your  father. 
Being  none  of  his,  refufe  him  :  This  concludes,7 — 
My  mother's  fon  did  get  your  father's  heir ; 
Your  father's  heir  mufl  have  your  father's  land. 

Rob.  Shall  then  my  father's  will  be  of  no  force. 
To  difpoflefs  that  child  which  is  not  his  ? 

Bast.  Of  no  more  force  to  difpoflefs  me,  fir. 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think, 

Eli.  Whether  hadft  thou  rather, — be  a  Faulcon- 
bridge, 
And  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land ; 
Or  the  reputed  fon  of  Cceur-de-lion, 
Lord  of  thy  prefence,  and  no  land  befide  ?  ^ 

Bast.  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  fhapej 
And  I  had  his,  fir  Robert  his,  like  him  ;  ^ 

lawgiver  :  "  Should  a  bull  beget  a  hundred  calves  on  coivs  not 
owned  by  his  mafter,  thofe  calves  belong  folely  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  coiusy  See  The  Hindu  Laws  &:c.  tranflateJ  by  Sir 
W.  Jones,  London  edit,  p,  251.     Steevens. 

''  This  concludes,']  This  is  a  deci/ive  argument.  As  your  father, 
if  he  liked  him,  could  not  have  been  forced  to  refign  him,  fo 
not  liking  him,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  reject  him.    Johnson. 

*  Lord  of  thy  prefence,  and  no  land  lefide  ?]  Lord  of  thy 
prefence  can  fignify  only  mafter  of  thjfelf,  and  it  is  a  ftrange  ex- 
preffion  to  fignify  even  that.  However,  that  he  might  be, 
without  parting  with  his  land.  We  Ihould  read — Lord  of  the 
prefence,  i.  e.  prince  of  the  blood.     Warburton. 

Lord  of  thy  prefence,  and  no  land  le/ide  ?]  Lord  of  thy 
prefence  means,  mafter  of  that  dignity  and  grandeur  of  appear- 
ance that  may  fufBciently  diftinguilli  thee  from  the  vulgar, 
without  the  help  of  fortune. 

Lord  of  his  prefence  apparently  fignifies,  great  in  his  own 
perfun,  and  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by  King  John  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing fcenes.     Johnson. 

^  And  I  had  his,  fir  Roherth\9.,  like  him;']  This  is  obfcure 
and  ill  exprefled.  The  meaning  is — Tf  I  hud  his  Jhape,  Jit 
Robert's — as  he  has. 

Vol.  X.  A  a 
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And  if  my  legs  were  two  fuch  riding-rods, 
My  arms  fuch  eeUfkins  ftufF'd ;  my  face  fo  thin, 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durft  not  ftick  a  rofe, 
L6ft  men  fhould  fay,  Look,  where  three- farthings 
goes  ! ' 

Sir  Rolert  his,  for  Sir  Roberi's,  is  agfeeable  to  the  praftice 
of  that  time,  when  the  's  added  to  the  nominative  was  believed, 
I  think  erroneoufly,  to  be  a  contra6tion  of  his.     So,  Donne  : 

" Who  now  lives  to  age, 

"  Fit  to  be  call'd  Methufalem  his  page  ?"     Johnson. 
This  ought  to  be  printed  : 

Jir  Robert  his,  like  him. 

His,  according  to  a  miftaken  notion  formerly  received,  being 
the  fign  of  the  genitive  cafe.  As  the  text  before  flood  there 
was  a  double  genitive.     Malone. 

'  = my  face  fo  thin, 

That  in  viine  ear  /  durjt  not  Jiich  a  rofe. 

Left  men  Jhould  ftiij.  Look,  where  three-farthings  goes  I"} 
In  this  very  obfcure  palfage  our  poet  is  anticipating  the  date  of 
another  coin  ;  humoroufly  to  rally  a  thin  face,  eclipfed,  as  it 
were,  by  a  full  blown  rofe.  We  muft  obferve,  to  explain  this 
allufion,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  firft,  and  indeed  the  only 
prince,  who  coined  in  England  three-half-pence,  and  three  far- 
thing pieces.  She  coined  {hillings,  fix-pences,  groats,  three- 
pences, two-pences,  three-half-pence,  pence,  three-farthings,  and 
half-pence  ;  and  thefe  pieces  all  had  her  head,  and  were  alter- 
nately with  die  rofe  behind,  and  without  the  rofe.    Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  not  mentioned  a  material  circumftance  rela- 
tive to  thefe  three  farthing  pieces,  on  which  the  propriety  of  the 
allulion  in  fome  meafure  depends  ;  viz,  that  they  were  made  of 
filver,  and  confequently  extremely  thin.  From  their  thinnefs 
they  were  very  liable  to  be  cracked.  Hence  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  fays,  "  He  values  me  at  a  cracked 
three-farthings.''     Malone. 

So,  in  The  Shoemaker's  Holiday,  &c.  I6IO : 

♦' Here's  a  three-penny  piece  for  thy  tidings." 

"  Firk.  'Tis  but  three-half-pence  I  think  :  yes,  'tis  three- 
pence;   I  fmell  the  rofe."'     Stbevens. 

The  (licking  rofes  about  them  was  then  all  the  court-fafliion, 
as  appears  from  this  pafl'age  of  the  Confefjion  Catholique  du  S, 
dc  Saucy,  I,.  II.  c.  i :  "  Je  luy  ay  appris  a  mettre  des  rofes  pat 
torn  les  coins."  i.  e.  in  every  place  about  him,  fays  the  ipeaker, 
of  one  to  whom  he  had  taught  all  the  court-fafhions. 

Warburton. 
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And,  to  his  fhape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land/ 

The  rqfes  ftuck  in  the  ear  were,  I  believe,  only  rojes  compofed 
of  ribbands.  In  Marfton's  IVhat  you  will  is  the  following 
pafTage  :  "  Dupatzo  the  elder  brother,  the  fool,  he  that  bought 
the  half-penny  ribland,  wearing  it  in  his  ear,"  &c.  Again,  in 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  :  "  — This  ribland  in  my  ear, 
or  fo."  Again,  in  Lo'Oe  and  Honour,  by  Sir  W.  D'Avcnant, 
1649: 

*'  A  lock  on  the  left  fide,  fo  rarely  hung 
"  "With  rilhanding,"  &c, 

I  think  I  remember,  among  Vandyck's  piftures  in  the  Duke 
of  Queenfbury's  colleftion  at  Ambroibury,  to  have  feen  one, 
with  the  lock  neareft  the  ear  ornamented  with  ribbands  M^hich 
terminate  in  rofes ;  and  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy , 
fays,  "  that  it  was  once  the  fafhion  to  flick  real  flowers  in  the 
ear." 

At  Kirtling,  (vulgarly  pronounced — Catlage,)  in  Cambridge- 
Ihire,  the  magnificent  refidence  of  the  firft  Lord  North,  there  is 
a  juvenile  portrait,  (fuppofed  to  be  of  Queen  Elizabeth,)  with  a 
red  rofe  flicking  in  her  ear."     Steevens. 

Marflon,  in  his  Satires,  15Q8,  alludes  to  this  fafliion  as  fan- 
taflical : 

"  Rilbanded  eares,  Grenada  nether- flocks. 
And  from  the  epigrams  of  Sir  John  Davies,  printed  at  Middle- 
burgh,  about  1598,  it  appears   that  fome  men  of  gallantry,  in 
our  author's  time,  fuffered  their  ears  to  be  bored,  and  wore  their 
miftrefs's  filken  fboe-ftrings  in  them,     Malone, 

*  And,  to  his  fliape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land,']  There  is 
no  noun  to  which  were  can  belong,  unlefs  the  perfonal  pronoun 
in  the  laft  line  but  one  be  underflood  here.  I  fufpeft  that  our 
author  wrote — 

And  though  his  fhape  were  heir  to  all  this  land. 
Thus  the  fentence  proceeds  in  one  uniform  tenour.   Madam,  an 
if  my   brother  had  my  fhape,  and  I  had  his — and  if  my  legs 
were,  &c. — and   though   his  fliape   zvere  heir,    &c.    /  would 
give — .     Malone, 

The  old  reading  is  the  true  one,  "  To  his  ihape"  means,  in 
addition  to  it.     So,  in  Troiliis  and  Crefjida  : 

"  The  Greeks  are  ftrong,  and  Ikilful  to  their  ftrength, 
"  Fierce  to  their  ikill,  and  to  tlieir  fiercenefs  valiant," 
Mr.  M.  Mafon,  however,  would  tranfpofe  the  words  his  and 
this : 

And  to  this  fliape  were  heir  to  all  his  land, 
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'Would  I  might  never  ftir  from  off  this  place, 
I'd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face ; 
I  would  not  be  fir  Nob  in  any  cafe.^ 

Eli.  I  like  thee  well ;  Wilt  thou  forfake  thy  for- 
tune, 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me  ? 
I  am  a  foldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 

Bast.  Brother,  take  you  my  land,  I'll  take  my 
chance : 
Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
Yet  fell  your  face  for  five  pence,  and  'tis  dear. — 
Madam,  I'll  follow  you  unto  the  death. 4 

Eli.  Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  before  me  thither. 

Bast.  Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way. 

K.  John.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Bast.  Philip,  my  liege ;  fo  is  my  name  begun  ; 
Philip,  good  old  fir  Robert's  wife's  eldeft  fon. 

K.  John.  From  henceforth  bear  his  name  whoie 
form  thou  bear'fi  : 
Kneel  thou  down  Philip,  but  arife  more  great; 5 
Arife  fir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet.*^ 

By  this  fliape,  fays  he^  Faulconbridge  means,  the  Ihape  he 
had  been  juft  delcribing.     Steevens. 

^  I  would  not  heJiT  Nob — ]  Sir  Noh  is  ufed  contemptuouily 
for  Sir  Robert.  The  old  copy  reads — It  would  not  le — .  The 
correftion  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  I  am  not 
fare  that  it  is  neceflary.     Malone, 

*  unto  the  death.']     This  expreffion  (a  Gallicifm^ — a  la 

mort)  is  common  among  our  ancient  writers.     Steevens. 

.  *  hut  arife  more  great  3]     The  old  copy  reads  only — 

rife.  Mr.  Malone  conceives  this  to  be  the  true  reading,  and 
that  "  ?7H)re  is  here  ufed  as  a  diffyllable."  I  do  not  fupprefs 
this  opinion,  though  I  cannot  concur  in  it.     Steevens. 

^  Arife  fir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet.]  It  is  a  common 
opinion,  that  Plantagenet  was  the  furname  of  the  royal  houfe  of 
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Bast.  Brother,  by  the  mother's  fide,  give  me 
your  hand ; 
My  father  gave  me  honour,  yours  gave  land  : — 
Now  blefied  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day, 
When  I  was  got,  fir  Robert  was  away. 

Eli.  The  very  fpirit  of  Plantagenet ! — 
I  am  thy  grandame,  Richard  ;  call  me  fo. 

Bast.  Madam,    by  chance,  but  not  by  truth : 
What  though  ?  7 
Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right,* 

In  at  the  window,  or  elfe  o'er  the  hatch  :  9 
Who  dares  not  ftir  by  day,  muft  walk  by  night ; 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch  : 

England,  from  the  time  of  King  Henry  II.  but  it  is,  as  Camden 
obferves,  in  his  Remaines,  l6i4,  a  popular  miftake.  Plan- 
tagenet was  not  a  family  name,  but  a  nick-name,  by  which  a. 
grandfon  of  Getfrey,  the  firll  Earl  of  Anjou,  was  diftinguiflicd, 
from  his  wearing  a  brooin-Jialk  in  his  bonnet.  But  this  name 
was  never  borne  either  by  the  firft  Earl  of  Anjou,  or  by  King 
Henry  II.  the  fon  of  that  Earl  by  the  Eraprefs  Maude ;  he  being 
always  called  Henry  Fitz-Emprefs ;  his  Ion,  Richard  Cceur-de' 
lion  ;  and  the  prince  who  is  exhibited  in  the  play  before  us, 
3o\iVi  fans- 1 err e,  or  lack-land.     Malone. 

'  Madam,  by  chance,  but  not  by  truth  :  what  though  ?]  I 
am  your  grandfon,  madam,  by  chance,  but  not  by  k/inejiy  j-r- 
•whztthen?    Johnson. 

*  Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right,  &c.]  This 
fpeech,  compofed  of  allulive  and  proverbial  lentences,  is  ob- 
fcure.  lam,  fays  the  fprightly  knight,  ynur  grandfon,  a  little 
irregularly ,  but  every  man  cannot  get  what  he  wiflies  the  legal 
way.  He  that  dares  7iot  go  about  his  defigns  by  day,  muft  make 
his  motions  in  \hc  night ;  h^,  to  whom  the  door  is  (liut,  muft 
climb  the  window,  or  leap  the  hatch.  This,  however,  ftiall 
not  deprefs  me ;  for  the  world  never  enquires  how  any  man  got 
what  he  is  known  to  polfefs,  but  allows  that  to  have  is  to  have, 
however  it  was  caught,  and  that  he  who  wins,  Jhot  well,  what- 
ever was  his  Ikill,  whether  the  arrow  fell  near  the  mark,  or  far 
off  it.     Johnson. 

^  In  at  the  window,  Sec]     Thefe  expreflions  mean,   to  be 
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Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  ftill  well  fhot ; 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 

K,  John,  Go,  Faulconbridge ;  now  haft  thou  thy 
defire, 
A  landlefs  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  'fquire. — 
Come,  madam,  and  come,  Richard  ;  we  muft  fpeed 
For  France,  for  France ;  for  it  is  more  than  need. 

Bast.  Brother,  adieu;    Good  fortune  come  to 
thee .' 
For  thou  waft  got  i'the  way  of  honefty. 

\_Exeunt  all  hut  the  Baftard. 
A  foot  of  honour^  better  than  I  was  ; 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worie. 

Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady  : 

Good  den,^  Jir  Richard, — God-a-mercy,^  felloiv  ; — 

lorn  out  of  wedlock.  So,  in  The  Family  of  Love,  I6O8  : 
*'  Woe  worth  the  time  that  ever  I  gave  fuck  to  a  child  that 
came  in  at  the  windoir  /"  So,  in  Northward  Hoe,  by  Decker 
and  Webfter,  1607  :  "  — kindred  that  comes  in  oer  the  hatch, 
and  failing  to  Weftminfter,"  &c.  Such  another  phrafe  occurs 
iu  Any  Thing  for  a  quiet  Life  :  "  — then  you  keep  children  in 
the  name  of  your  own,  which  fhe  fufpedls  came  not  in  at  the 
right  door.'''  Again,  in  The  Witches  of  Lancajhire,  by  Hey- 
wood  and  Broome,  1634 :  "  — It  appears  then  by  your  dif- 
courfe  that  you  came  iyi  at  the  window." — "  I  would  not  have 
you  think  I  fcorn  my  grannam's  cat  to  leap  over  the  hatch." 
Again  :  "  — to  efcape  the  dogs  hath  leaped  in  at  a  -ivindow ." — 
*'  'Tis  thought  you  came  into  the  world  that  way, — becaufe  you 
are  a  haftard."     Ste evens. 

^  A  foot  of  honour — ]     K  fiep,  unpas.     Johnson. 

*  Good  den^     i.  e.    a   good   evening.      So,    in    Romeo  and 
Juliet : 

"  God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewoman."     Steevens. 

^  fr  Richard,']     Thus  the  old  copy,  and  rightly.      In 

A61  IV.  Salifbury  calls  him  Sir  Richard,  and  the  King  has  jufl 
knighted  him  by  tiiat  name.  The  modern  editors  arbitrarily 
read.  Sir  Robert.  Faulconbridge  is  now  entertaining  himfeif 
with  ideas  of  greatnefs,  fuggefted  by  his  recent  knightliood, — 
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And  if  his  name  be  George,  I'll  call  him  Peter  : 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names ; 
'Tis  too  refpedlive,  and  too  fociable, 
For  your  converfion.*     Now  your  traveller, 5 — 

Good  den,  Jir  Richard,  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  falutation  of  a 
vafTal,  God-a-mercy ,  fellow,  his  own  fupercilious  reply  to  It. 

Steevens. 

*  '7i,y  ^00  refpeftive,  avd  ioo  fociable 

For  your  converfion.]  Rifpective  is  refpeSiful,  formal. 
So,  in  The  Cafe  is  altered,  by  Ben  Jonfon,  1609  :  "  I  pray  yoii, 
fir ;  you  are  too  refpetiive  in  good  faith."  Again,  in  the  old 
comedy  called  Michaelmas  Term,  1Q07  :  "  Seem  refpeSiive,  to 
make  his  pride  fwell  like  a  toad  witli  dew."  Again,  in  TJif 
Merchant  of  Venice,  A6t  V; 

"  You  fhould  have  been  refpeSiive,"  Sec. 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verlion  of  the  eleventh  Iliad : 

"  ——— his  honourable  blood 

"  Was  ftruck  with  a  refpeSiive  iliame  j— " 
For  your  converfion  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy,  and  may 
be  right.     It  feenis  to  mean,  his  late  change  of  condition  from 
a  private  gentleman  to  a  knight.     Steevens. 

Mr.  Pope,  without  neceflity,  reads — for  your  converfing.  Our 
author  has  here,  I  think,  ufed  a  licence  of  phrafeology  that  he 
often  takes.  The  Baftard  has  juft  faid,  that  "  new-made  honour 
doth  forget  men's  names  ;"  and  he  proceeds  as  if  he  had  faid, 
*'  — does  not  remember  men's  names."  To  remember  the  name 
of  an  inferior,  he  adds,  has  too  much  of  the  refpe6t  which  is 
paid  to  fuperiors,  and  of  the  fecial  and  friendly  tJajgniliarity  of 
equals,  for  your  converfion, — for  your  prefent  cx>ndition,  now 
converted  from  the  fituation  of  a  .common  man  to  the  rank  of  a 
knight.     M.^LONE. 

*  Now  yeur  traveller,^     It  is  faid,    in  JlVs  well  that 

tnds  well,  that  "  a  traveller  is  a  good  thing  after  dinner,"  In 
that  age  of  newly  excited  curiolity,  one  of  the  entertainments 
at  great  tables  feems  to  have  been  the  difcourfe  of  a  traveller. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  The  party  ng  of  Frendes,  a  Copy  of  Verfes  fubjoined  to 
Tho.  Churchyard's  Praife  and  Reporte  of  Maifter  Marty ne  For- 
loifhers  Voyage  to  Mela  Incognita,  kc.   15/8  : 

" and  all  the  parifli  throw 

*•  At  church  or  market,    in  fome  fort,    will   talke  of 
trav'lar  now."     Steevens. 
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He  and  his  tooth-pick^  at  my  worfhip's  mefs  ;^ 
And  when  my  knightly  ftomach  is  fuffic'd. 
Why  then  I  luck  my  teeth,  and  catechife 
My  picked  man  of  countries  :  ^ My  dear  Jir, 

^  He  and  his  tooth-pick — ]  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
that  to  pick  the  tooth,  and  wear  a  piqued  beard,  were,  in  that 
time,  marks  of  a  man's  afFeding  foreign  fafliions.     Johnson. 

Among  Gafcoigne's  poems  I  find  one  entitled,  Councell  given 
to  Maijier  Bartholomew  IVithipoll  a  little  before  his  latter 
Journey  to  Geane,  15/2.  The  following  lines  may,  perhaps, 
be  acceptable  to  the  reader  who  is  curious  enough  to  enquire 
about  the  falliionable  follies  imported  in  that  age : 

"  Now,  fir,  if  I  Ihall  fee  your  mafterfliip 

"  Come  home  difguis'd,  and  clad  in  quaint  array ; — 

"  As  with  a  pike-tooth  byting  on  your  lippe  ; 

*'  Your  brave  muftachios  turn'd  the  Turkic  way ; 

"  A  coptankt  hat  made  on  a  Flemifh  blocke  ; 

"  A  night-gowne  cloake  down  trayling  to  your  toes  ; 

"  A  flender  flop  clofe  couched  to  your  dock  ; 

"  A  curtolde  flipper,  and  a  fliort  filk  hofe,"  &c. 
Again,  in   Cynthia  s  Revels,  by  Ben  Jonfon,   1601  :   *'  — A 
traveller,  one  Jb  made  out  of  the  mixture  and  fhreds  of  forms, 
that  himfelf  is  truly  deformed.     He  walks  moft  commonly  with 
a  clove  or  pick-tooth  in  his  mouth."     So  alfo,   Fletcher  : 

" You  that  trvift  in  travel ; 

"  You  that  enhance  the  daily  price  of  tooth-picks." 
Again,  in  Shirley's  Grateful  Servant,  l630:  "  I  will  continue 
my  flate-pofture,  ufe  my  tooth-pick  with  difcretion,"  &c. 

Steevens. 
So,  in  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  Charaflers,  1616,  [Article,  an 
Effected  Traveller :']  "  He  cenfures  all  things  by  countenances 
and  flirugs,  and  fpeaks  his  own  language  with  ftame  and  lifp- 
ing ;  he  will  choke  rather  than  confefs  beere  good  drink  3  and 
his  tooth-pick  is  a  main  part  of  his  behaviour,"     Malone. 

7  at  my  worfhip's  mefs  3]  means,  at  that  part  of  the 

table  where  I,  as  a  knight,  fhaU  be  placed.  See  The  Winter  s 
Tale,  Vol,  IX.  p.  230',  n.  1. 

Your  u'orjhip  was  the  regular  addrefs  to  a  knight  or  efquire, 
in  our  author's  time,  as  your  honour  was  to  a  lord.     Malonf. 

*  My  picked  man  of  countries  :]  The  word  picked  may  not 
refer  to  the  beard;,  but  to  the  Jhoes,  which  were  once  wopi  of 
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(Thus,  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  begin,) 
I  Jhall  hefeech  you — That  is  queftion  now  ; 
And  then  comes  anfwer  like  an  ABC-book :  9 — 

an  immoderate  length.  To  this  fafhion  our  author  has  alluded 
in  King  Lear,  where  the  reader  will  find  a  more  ample  expla- 
nation.    Picked  may,  however,  mean  only  fpruce  in  drefs, 

Chaucer  tays,  in  one  of  his  prologues  :  "  Frefli  and  new  her 
geare  ypiked  was."  And  in  The  Merchant'' s  Tale :  "  He 
kempeth  him,  and  proineth  him,  and  pikcth."  In  Hyrd's 
tranllation  of  Vives's  InjiruSiion  of  a  Chrijiian  Jfonian,  printed 
in  1501,  we  meet  with  "  picked  and  apparelled  goodly — goodly 
and  pithedh/  arrayed. — Licurgus,  when  he  would  have  women 
of  his  country  to  be  regarded  by  their  virtue,  and  not  their 
ornaments,  baniflied  out  of  the  country,  by  the  law,  all  paint- 
ing, and  commanded  out  of  the  town  all  crafty  men  of  picking 
and  apparelling."  Again,  in  a  comedy  called  All  Foots,  by 
Chapmav.   i002: 

"  "lis  fuc'i  a  picked  fellow,  not  a  baire 

"  About  his  whole  bulk,  but  it  Hands  in  print." 

Again,  in  Love's  Labour  s  Loji  :  "  He  is  too  picked,  too 
fpruce,"  &c.  Again,  in  Greene's  Defence  of  Coney-catching, 
15Q2,  in  the  defcription  of  a  pretended  traveller  :  "  There  be 
in  England,  efpecially  about  London,  certain  quaint  pickt,  and 
neat  companions,  attired,  &c.  alamode  de  France,"  &:c. 

If  a  comma  be  placed  atter  the  word  man, — "  I  catechife  my 
picked  man,  of  countries  :"  the  paffage  will  feem  to  mean,  "  I 
catechife  my  felefted  nian,  about  the  countries  through  which 
he  travelled."     Steevens. 

The  laft  interpretation  of  picked,  offered  by  Mr.  Steevens,  is 
undoub  edly  the  true  one.  So,  in  Wilfon's  Arte  of  Rhetorique, 
1553  :  "  — fuch  riot,  dicyng,  cardyng,  pyking,"  kc.  Piked 
or  picked,  (for  the  word  is  varioully  fpelt,)  in  the  writings  of 
our  author  and  his  contemporaries,  generally  means,  fpruce, 
affected,  eff'ewinate. 

See  alfo  Minlheu's  DiB.  1617  :  "  To  picke  or  trimme.  Vid. 
Trimme."     Malone. 

My  picked  man  of  countries  is — my  travelled  fop. 

Holt  White. 

°  like  an  ^VBC-book :]     An   ABC-book,    or,    as   they 

fpoke  and  wrote  it,  an  abfey-hook,  is  r  catech if ni.     Johnson. 
So^  in  the  ancient  Interlude  of  Youth,  bl.  1.  no  date  : 
"  In  the  A.  B.  C.  of  bokes  the  leaft, 
"  Yt  is  written,  deus  charitas  eft." 
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O  Jir,  fays  anfwer,  at  your  heft  command'. 

At  your  employment  ;   at  your  fervice,  Jir : 

No^  Jir,  fays  queftion,  /,  fiveet  Jir,  at  yours : 

And  fo,  ere  anfwer  knows  what  queftion  would, 

(Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment ;  ^ 

And  talking  of  the  Alps,  and  Apennines, 

The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po,) 

It  draws  toward  fupper  in  conclufion  fo. 

But  this  is  worfliipful  fociety, 

And  fits  the  mounting  fpirit,  like  myfelf : 

For  he  is  but  a  bafiard  to  the  time,^ 

That  doth  not  fmack  of  obfervation ; 

(And  fo  am  I,  whetlier  I  fmack,  or  no ;) 

And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device, 

Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement ; 

But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliv^er 

Sweet,  fweet,  fweet  poifon  for  the  age's  tooth : 


Again,  in  Tho.  Nafh's  dedication  to  Greene's  Arcadia,  1616: 
*'  — make  a  patrimony  of  In  fpecch,  and  more  than  a  younger 
brother's  inheritance  of  their  ^-^Zrie,"     Steevens. 

'  And  fo,  ere  an  fiver  hvows  what  quejiion  would, 
(Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment  5]  Sir  W.  Cornwallis's 
28th  Eflay  thus  ridicules  the  extravagance  of  compliment  in  our 
poet's  days,  16OI  :  "  We  fpend  even  at  his  (i.  e.  a  friend's  or  a 
ftranger's)  entrance,  a  whole  volume  of  words. — What  a  deal 
of  fynamon  and  ginger  is  facrificed  to  diflinmlation  !  0,  how 
llejed  do  I  take  mine  eyes  for  prefentirig  me  with  this  Jight  f 
O  Signior,  the  jiar  that  gouerns  my  life  in  contentment,  give 
me  leave  to  interre  myff  in  your  arms  ! — Not  fo,  fir,  it  is  too 
unworthy  an  inclofure  to  contain  fuch  precioufiiefs,  &c.  &c. 
This,  and  a  cup  of  drinks  makes  the  time  as  tit  for  a  departure 
as  can  be."     Tollet. 

^  For  he  is  hut  a  laftard  to  the  time,  &c.]  He  is  accounted 
but  a  mean  man,  in  the  prelent  age,  who  docs  not  fliew,  by 
his  drefs,  his  deportment,  and  his  talk,  that  he  has  travelled, 
and  made  obfervations  in  foreign  countries.  The  old  copy,  in 
the  next  line,  reads— yirtoa/:.     Corretted  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

Maloni:, 
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Whichj  though  3  I  will  not  pra6lire  to  deceive. 
Yet,  to  nvoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn ; 
For  it  fhall  ftrew  the  footfteps  of  my  rifing. — 
But  who  comes  4  in  fuch  hafte,  in  riding  robes  ? 
What  woman-poft  is  this  ?  hath  fhe  no  hulband, 
That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  5  before  her  ? 

Enter   Lady   Faulconbridge    and  James 

GURNEY.^ 

O  me  !  it  is  my  mother : — How  now,  good  lady  ? 
What  brings  you  here  to  court  fo  hallily  ? 

LadtF.  Where  is  that  flave,  thy  brother  ?  where 
is  he  ? 
That  holds  in  chafe  mine  honour  up  and  down  ? 

Bast.  My  brother  Robert  ?  old  fir  Robert's  fon  ? 
Colbrand^  the  giant,  that  fame  mighty  man  ? 
Is  it  fir  Robert's  fon,  that  you  feek  fo  ? 

'  IFhich,  though — J  The  conftru6lion  will  be  mended,  if, 
Inftead  of  which  though,  we  read  this  though.     Johnson. 

*  But  who  comes—']  Milton,  in  his  tragedy,  introduces 
Dalilah  with  fuch  an  interrogatory  exclamation.     Johnson. 

^  to  blow  a  horn — ]     He  means,  that  a  woman  who 

travelled  about  like  a  poji,  was  likely  to  horn  her  hufband. 

Johnson. 

^  James  Gurney.']      Our   author    found    this    name  in 

perufing  the  hiftory  of  King  John,  who,  not  long  before  his 
viftory  at  Mirabeau,  over  the  French,  headed  by  young  Arthur, 
feized  the  lands  and  caftle  of  Hugh  Gorney,  near  Butevant,  in 
Normandy.     Malone. 

'  Colhrand — ]  Colhrand  was  a  Danilh  giant,  whom  Guy  of 
Warwick  difcomfited  in  the  prefence  of  King  Athelftan.  The 
combat  is  very  pompoufly  defcribed  by  Drayton,  in  his  Poly^ 
olhion.     Johnson. 

Colbrond  is  alfo  mentioned  in  the  old  romance  of  The  Squyr 
of  Lowe  Degre,  fig.  a.  iii : 

"  Or  els  fo  doughty  of  my  honde 

"  As  was  the  gyaunte  fyr  Collronde,"     Steevens, 
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Ljdy  F.  Sir  Robert's  fon  !  Ay,  thou  unreverend 
boy. 
Sir  Robert's  fon  :  Why  fcorn'fl  thou  at  fir  Robert  ? 
He  is  fir  Robert's  fon ;  and  To  art  thou. 

Bjst.  James  Gurney,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  a 

while  ? 

GuR.  Good  leave/  good  Philip. 

Bast.  Philip  ? — fparrow  !  ^ — James, 

*  Good  leave,  &c.]  Good  leave  means  a  ready  ajfent.  So, 
in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  Aft  III.  fc.  ii : 

*'  K.  Ediv.  Lords,  give  us  leave :    I'll  try  this  widow's 

wit. 
"  GIo.    Ay,    good  leave  have  you,   for  you  will   have 
leave."     Steevens. 

'  Philip  ?— fparrow  .']  Dr.  Grey  obferves,  that  Skelton  has 
a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Philip  Sparrow ;  and  Mr.  Pope,  in  a 
fliort  note,  remarks  that  a  fparrow  is  called  Philip.     Johnson. 

Gafcoigne  has  likewife  a  poem  entitled,  The  Praife  of  Phil 
Sparrow ;  and  in  Jack  Drums  Enter tainmenti  16OI,  is  the 
following  palfage  : 

"  The  birds  fit  chirping,  chirping,  ^&c. 
"  Philip  is  treading,  treading,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Northern  Lafs,  l633  : 

"  A  bird  whofe  paftime  made  me  glad, 
"  And  Philip  'twas  my  fparrow.'" 
Again,  in  Magnijicence,    an  ancient  interlude,    by  Skelton, 
pubhthed  by  Raftelh 

"  With  me  in  kepynge  fuch  a  Phylyp  Sparowe." 

Steevens. 
The  Ballard  means :   Philip  !  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fparrow  ? 

Hawkins. 
The  fparrow  is  called  Philip  from  its  note  : 

('  ■         cry 

"  Phip  phip  the  fparrowes  as  they  fly  " 

Lyly's  Mother  Bomhie. 
From  the  found  of  the  fparrow's  chirping,  Catullus,  in  his 
Elegy  on  Lesljia's  Spnrrou',  has  formed  a  verb  : 
"  Sed  circumfiliens  modo  hue,  modo  illuc, 
"  Ad  folam  dominara  ufquepipilabat."    Holt  White. 
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There's  toys  abroad ; '  anon  Til  tell  thee  more. 

l^Exit  GURNEY. 

Madam,  I  was  not  old  fir  Robert's  fon ; 
Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Good-friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  fad: :  * 
Sir  Robert  could  do  well ;  Marry,  (to  confefs  !)3 
Could  he  get  me  ?  Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it ; 
We  know  his  handy-work  : — Therefore,  good  mo- 
ther, 
To  whom  am  I  beholden  for  thefe  limbs  ? 
Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg. 

Lady  F.  Haft  thou  confpired  with  thy  brother 
too, 

That  for  thine  own  gain  fhould'ft  defend  mine  ho- 
nour ? 

What  means  this  fcorn,  thou  moft  untoward  knave  ? 


'  There's  toys  abroad;  &c.]  i.e.  rumours,  idle  reports.    So, 
in  Ben  Jonfon's  Sejanus  : 

" Toys,  mere  toys, 

"  What  wifdom's  in  the  ftreets," 
Again,  in  a  poftfcript  of  a  letter  from  the  Countefs  of  Effex 
to  Dr.  Forman,  in  relation  to  the  trial  of  Anne  Turner,  for  the 
murder  of  Sir  Tho.  Overbury  :  "  — they  may  tell  my  father 
and  mother,  and  fill  their  ears  full  of  toys.^'  State  Trials, 
Vol.1,  p.  322.     Steevens. 

^  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 

Upon  Good-friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  fqjl ;]   This  thought 
occurs  in  Heywood's  Dialogues  upon  Proverbs,  1562  : 

" he  may  his  parte  on  good  Fridale  eate, 

"  And  fafl:  never  the  wurs,  for  ought  he  (hall  geate." 

Steevexs. 
{to  covfefs !)]     Mr.  M.  Mafon  regards  the  adverb  to 


as  an  error  of  the  prefs  :  but  [  rather  think,  to  confefs,  means — 
to  come  to  confelhon.  "  But,  to  come  to  a  fair  confeflion  now, 
(fays  the  Baftard,)  could  he  have  been  the  inftrument  of  my 
produdion  ?"     Steevens, 
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Bast.  Knight,  knight,  good  mother, — Bafilifco- 
like:  4 

What !   I  am  dubb'd ;  I  have  it  on  my  fhoulder. 

But,  mother,  I  am  not  fir  Robert's  Ton ; 

I  have  dilclaim'd  fir  Robert,  and  my  land ; 

Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone : 

Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father ; 

Some  proper  man,  I  hope ;  Who  was  it,  mother  ? 

Lady  F.   Haft  thou  denied  thyfelf  a  Faulcon- 
bridge  ? 

Bast.  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil. 

*  Knight,  knight,  good  mother, — Bnfilifco-Uke  :'\  Thus  muft 
this  palfage  be  pointed  ;  and,  to  come  at  the  humour  of  it,  I 
mull  clear  up  an  old  circumftance  of  ftage-hiftory,  Faulcon- 
bridge's  words  here  carry  a  concealed  piece  of  fatire  on  a  ftupid 
drama  of  that  age,  printed  in  15()Q,  and  called  Soliman  and 
Perfeda.  In  this  piece  there  is  a  cLarader  of  a  bragging  cow- 
ardJy  knight,  called  Bafilifco.  His  pretenflon  to  valour  is  fo 
blown,  and  feen  through,  that  Pifton,  a  bulfoon-fervant  in  the 
play,  jumps  upon  his  back,  and  will  not  difengage  him,  till  he 
makes  Balilifco  fwear  upon  his  dudgeon  dagger  to  the  contents^ 
and  in  the  terms  he  dictates  to  him  ;  as,  for  inftance : 

"  Baf.  O,  I  fwear,  I  fwear. 

*'  Fiji.  By  the  contents  of  this  blade, — 

"  Bqf.  By  the  contents  of  this  blade, — 

"  Pijt.  T,  the  aforefaid  Balilifco, — 

"  Bqf.  I,  the  aforefaid  Balilifco, — knight,  good  fellov/,  knight, 

"  Piit.  Knave,  good  fellow,  knave,  knave,' 

So  that,  it  is  clear,  our  poet  is  fneering  at  this  play ;  and 
makes  Philip,  when  his  mother  calls  him  knave,  throw  otF  that 
reproach  by  humoroully  laying  claim  to  his  new  dignity  of 
knighthood  ;  as  Bafilifco  arrogantly  infills  on  his  title  of  knight, 
in  the  palTage  above  quoted.  The  old  play  is  an  execrable  bad 
one ;  and,  I  fuppofe,  was  fufficiently  exploded  in  the  repre- 
fentation  :  which  might  make  this  circumftance  fo  w^ell  known, 
as  to  become  the  butt  for  a  ftage-farcafm,     Theobald, 

Tlie  charader  of  Bajilifco  is  mentioned  in  Nalh's  Have  with 
you  to  SoJJ'ron  JVulden,  &c.  printed  in  the  year  1596. 

Steevkns, 
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Ladt  F,    King  Richard  Coeur-de-lion  was  thy 
father ; 
By  long  and  vehement  fuit  I  was  feduc'd 

To  make  room  for  him  in  my  hufband's  bed  : ■ 

Heaven  lay  not  my  tranfgreffion  to  my  charge  !— 
Thou  art 5  the  ifl'ue  of  my  dear  offence, 
Which  was  lb  ftrongly  urg'dj  pad  my  defence. 

Bast.  Now,  by  this  light,  were  I  to  get  again. 
Madam,  I  would  not  wifli  a  better  father. 
Some  fins^  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth, 
And  fo  doth  yours ;  your  fault  v/as  not  your  folly : 
Needs  muft  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  difpofe, — 
Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  love, — 
Againft  whofe  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  awlefs  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight,' 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
He,  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts. 
May  eafily  win  a  woman's.     Ay,  my  mother. 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father ! 
Who  lives  and  dares  but  fay,  thou  didll  not  well 
When  I  was  got,  I'll  fend  his  foul  to  hell. 

*  Thou  art — ]     Old  copy — That  art.     Corrected  by  Mr. 
Rowe.     Malone. 

^  Some  Jins — ]  There  are  Jins,  that  whatever  be  determined 
of  tliem  above,  are  not  much  ceufured  on  earth.     Johnson. 

'  Needs  muj}  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  difpofe, — 
Againjt  whofe  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  awlefs  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight,  8:c.]  Shakfpeare 
here  alludes  to  the  old  metrical  romance  of  Richard  Cceur-de~ 
lion,  wherein  this  once  celebrated  monarch  is  related  to  have 
acquired  his  diftinguifhing  appellation,  by  having  plucked  out  a 
lion's  heart,  to  whofe  fury  he  was  expofed  by  the  Duke  of 
Auftria,  for  having  flain  his  fon  with  a  blow  of  his  fill.  From 
this  ancient  romance  the  ftory  has  crept  into  fome  oi  our  old 
chronicles :  but  the  original  palTage  may  be  fecn  at  large  in  the 
introdu6tion  to  the  third  volum.e  of  Reliques  (f  ancient  Englifli 
Poetry,     Percy 
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Come,  lady,  I  will  (how  thee  to  my  kin  ; 

And  they  fhall  fay,  when  Richard  me  begot^ 
If  thou  hadft  faid  him  nay,  it  had  been  fin : 

Who  fays  it  was,  he  lies ;  I  fay,  'twas  not. 

\_Exei(nL 


ACT  11.     SCENE  I. 

France.     Before  the  IValls  of  Angiers. 

Enter,  on  one  fde,  the  Archduke  of  Auftria,  and 
Forces;  on  the  other,  Philip,  King  of  France, 
and  Forces;  Lewis,  Constance,  Arthur, 
and  Attendants. 

LEfT.  Before  Angiers  well  met,  brave  Auftria. — 
Arthur,  that  great  fore-runner  of  thy  blood, 
Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  heart,^ 

*  Richard,  that  rolb'd  &c.]  So,  Raftal,  in  his  Chronicle  ; 
"  It  is  fayd  that  a  lyon  was  put  to  kynge  Richard,  beynge  in 
prifon,  to  have  devoured  him,  and  when  tiie  lyon  was  gapynge 
he  put  his  arme  in  his  mouth,  and  pulled  the  lijon  by  the  harte 
fo  hard  that  he  llewe  the  lyon,  and  therefore  fome  fay  he  is 
called  Rycharde  Cure  de  Lyon  ;  but  fome  fay  he  is  called  Cure 
de  Lyon,  becaufe  of  his  boldnefs  and  hardy  ftomake."    Grey. 

I  have  an  old  black-lettered  Hijiory  of  Lord  Faulconbridge, 
whence  Shakfpeare  might  pick  up  tliis  circuniflance.   Farmer. 

In  Hey  wood's  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington,  iQOl, 
there  is  a  long  defcription  of  this  fabulous  atchieyement. 

The  fame  Itory  is  told  by  Knighton,  inter  Decern  Scriptores, 
and  by  Fabian,  who  calls  it  a /h^/t'.  It  probably  took  its  rife 
from  Hugh  de  Neville,  one  of  Richard's  followers,  having  killed 
a  lion,  when  they  were  in  the  Holy  Land  :  a  circumltance  re- 
corded  by  ?.latthew  Pari?.     Maloxe. 
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And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Paleftine, 

By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave :  ^ 

And,  for  amends  to  his  pofterity, 

At  our  importance '  hither  is  he  come, 

To  fpread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf; 

And  to  rebuke  the  ufurpation 

Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  Englifh  John : 

Embrace Jiim,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither. 

*  *  By  this  Irave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave  :]  The  old 
play  led  Shaklpeare  into  this  error  of  afcribing  to  the  Duke  of 
Auftria  the  death  of  Richard,  who  loft  his  life  at  the  fiege  of 
Chaluzj  long  after  he  had  been  ranfomed  out  of  Auftria's  power. 

Stebvens. 

The  producing  Anjlria  on  the  fcene  is  alfo  contrary  to  the 
tru'.h  of  hiftory,  into  which  anachronifm  our  author  was  led  by 
the  old  play.  Leopold,  Duke  of  Auftria,  by  whom  Richard  I. 
had  been  thrown  in  prifon  in  IIQS,  died,  in  confequence  of  a 
fall  from  his  horfe,  in  II95,  fome  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prefent  play. 

The  original  caufe  of  the  enmity  between  Richard  tlie  Firft 
and  the  Duke  of  Auftria,  was,  according  to  Fabian,  that  Richard 
"■  tooke  from  a  knighte  of  the  Duke  of  OJiriche  the  faid  Duke's 
banner,  and  in  defpite  of  tlie  faid  duke,  trade  it  under  foote, 
and  did  unto  it  all  the  fpite  he  might."  Harding  fays,  in  his 
Chronicle,  that  the  caufe  of  quarrel  was  Richard's  taking  down 
the  Duke  of  Auftria's  arms  and  banner,  which  he  had  fet  up 
above  thofe  of  the  King  of  France  and  the  King  of  Jerufalem. 
The  affront  was  given,  when  they  lay  before  Acre  in  Paleftine. 
This  circumftauce  is  alluded  to  in  the  old  King  John,  where  the 
Baftard,  after  killing  Auftria,  fays — 

"  And  as  my  father  triumph'd  in  thy  fpoils, 

"  And  trod  thine  evjigns  underneath  his  feet"  &c. 

Other  hiftorians  fay,  that  the  Duke  fufpeded  Richard  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  alfallination  of  hU  kinfman,  the  Marquis 
of  Montferrat,  who  was  ftabbed  in  Tyre,  foon  after  he  had 
bsen  elefted  King  of  Jerufalem  ;  but  this  was  a  calumny,  pro- 
pagated by  Richard's  enemies,  for  political  purpofes.    Malone. 

^  .^/ oMr  importance — ]     At  our  importunity.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Twelfth-Night  : 

" ■ Maria  writ 

"  The  letter  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance."  SteevenSo 

VoL.X.  Bb 
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Arth.    God   fhall    forgive  you    Coeur-de-llon'8 
death, 
The  rather,  that  you  give  his  offspring  life. 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war : 
I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerlefs  hand. 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unftained  love  : 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Angiers,  duke. 

Letf.    a  noble  boy  !    Who  would  not  do  thee 
right  ? 

AusT.  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kifs. 
As  feal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love ; 
That  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return. 
Till  Angiers,  and  the  right  thou  haft  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-fac'd  fliore,' 
Whofe  foot  fpurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides. 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  iflanders. 
Even  till  that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the  main, 
That  water-walled  bulwark,  ftill  fecure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purpofes. 
Even  till  that  utmoft  corner  of  the  weft 
Salute  thee  for  her  king :  till  then,  fair  boy, 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 

Const.  O,  take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widow's 
thanks. 
Till  your  ftrong  hand  fliall  help  to  give  him  ftrength, 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love.^ 

AusT.  The  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs,  that  lift 
their  fwords 
In  fuch  a  juft  and  charitable  war. 

'  that  pah,  that  white-facd  Jliore,']     England  is  fup- 

pofed  to  be  called  Albion  from  the  white  rocks  facing  France. 

Johnson, 
'  To  make  a  more  requital,  &c.]    I  believe  it  has  been  already 
©bferved,  that  more  lignified,  in  our  author's  time,  greater: 

Steevens. 
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K.  Phi.  Well  then,  to  work ;  our  cannon  fhall 
be  bent 

Againfl  the  brows  of  this  refifting  town. 

Call  for  oar  chiefeft  men  of  difcipline, 
To  cull  the  plots  of  bell  advantages  :  '^ — ^ 
We'll  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones. 
Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's  blood, 
But  we  will  make  it  fubje(9:  to  this  boy. 

Const.  Stay  for  an  anfwer  to  your  embafly, 
Left  unadvis'd  you  ftain  your  fwords  with  blood : 
My  lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in  war ; 
And  then  we  fhall  repent  each  drop  of  blood, 
That  hot  rafh  hafte  fo  indiredly  fhed. 

Enter  Chatillon. 

K.  Phi.  A  wonder,  lady  !  5 — lo,  upon  thy  wifh, 
Our  meflenger  Chatillon  is  arriv'd. — 
What  England  fays,  fay  briefly,  gentle  lord. 
We  coldly  paufe  for  thee ;  Chatillon,  fpeak. 

Chat.  Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry 
fiege. 
And  ftir  them  up  againfl  a  mightier  tafk. 
England,  impatient  of  your  juft  demands. 
Hath  put  himfelf  in  arms ;  the  adverfe  winds, 
Whofe  leifure  I  have  ftaid,  have  given  him  time 

**  To  cull  the  plots  of  heft  advantages  :]  I.  e.  to  mark  Aich 
ftations  as  might  moft  over-awe  the  town.     Henley. 

*  A  wonder,  lady  /]  The  wonder  is  only  that  Chatillon 
happened  to  arrive  at  the  moment  when  Conltance  mentioned 
him  ;  which  the  French  king,  according  to  a  fuperftition  w^aich 
prevails,  more  or  lefs,  in  every  rnind  agitated  by  great  affairs, 
turns  into  a  miraculous  interpolition,  or  omen  of  good. 

Johnson. 
Bb2 
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To  land  his  legions  all  as  foon  as  I : 
His  marches  are  expedient  ^  to  this  town. 
His  forces  ftrong,  his  foldiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen. 
An  Ate,  ftirring  him  to  blood  and  ftrife ; ' 
With  her  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spain ; 
With  them  a  baftard  of  the  king  deceas'd  :  ^ 
And  all  the  unfettled  humours  of  the  land, — 
Rafh,  inconfiderate,  fiery  voluntaries, 
With  ladies'  faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  fpleens, — 
Have  fold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes. 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs,* 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 

^  ■         expedient — ]     Immediate,  expeditious.     Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  II : 

"  A  breach,  tliat  craves  a  quick,  expedient  ftop." 

Steevens. 
'  An  Ate,  ^ftirring  him  &c.]     Ate  was  the  Goddefs  of  Re- 
venge.    The  player-editors  read — an  Ace.     Steevbns. 

Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowe,     Malone. 

This  image  might  have  been  borrowed  from  the  celebrated 
libel,  called  Leicejiers  Commonwealth,  originally  publifhed 
about  the  year  1584  :  "  — She  ftandeth  Uke  a  fiend  or  fury,  at 
the  elbow  of  her  Amadis,  to  Jtirre  him  forward  when  occafion 
Ihall  ferve."     Steevens, 

"  JFith  them  a  bq/tard  of  the  king  deceased."]  The  old  copy 
erroneoufly  reads — king''s.     Steevens. 

This  line,  except  the  word  with,  is  borrowed  from  the  old 
play  of  King  John,  already  mentioned.  Our  author  fhould 
have  written — king,  and  lb  the  modern  editors  read.  But  there 
is  certainly  no  corruption,  for  we  have  the  fame  phrafeology 
elfewhere.     Malone, 

It  may  as  juftly  be  laid,  that  tlie  fame  error  has  been  elfewhere 
repeated  by  the  lame  illiterate  compofitors.     Steevens. 

^  Bearing  their  birthrights  &c.]    So,  in  King  Henry  VIH : 

" -0,  many 

^'  Have  broke  their  backs  witli  laying  manors  on  the.m." 

Johnson. 
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In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntlefs  fpirits. 
Than  now  the  Englifh  bottoms  have  waft  o'er,^ 
Did  never  float  upon  the  Iwelling  tide. 
To  do  oftence  and  fcath^  in  Chriilendom. 
The  interruption  of  their  churHlh  drums 

[Drums  heat. 
Cuts  off  more  circumftance :  they  are  at  hand, 
To  parley,  or  to  fight ;  therefore,  prepare. 

K.  Phi.  How  much  unlook'd  for  is  this  expedi- 
tion ! 

AusT.  By  how  much  unexpe6led,  by  fo  much 
We  muft  awake  endeavour  for  defence ; 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occaiion  : 
Let  them  be  w^elcome  tlien,  we  are  prepar'd. 


Enter  King  John,  Elinor,  Blanch,  the  Baftard, 
Pembroke,  and  Forces. 

K.  John.    Peace   be  to    France ;    if    France  in 
peace  permit 
Our  juft  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own  ! 
If  not ;  bleed  France,  and  peace  afcend  to  heaven ! 
Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  corre6t 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beat  his  peace  to  heaven. 


*  Than  now  the  Englifli  bottoms  have  waft  o'er.']     Waft  for 
zvqfted.     So  again  in  this  play  : 

"  The  iron  of  itfelf,  though  heat  red  hot — ." 
i.  e.  heaterf.     Steevens. 

^  Jcath — ]     Deftruftion,  harm.     Johnson. 


So,  in  Hozv  to  chufe  a  good  IVife  from  a  bad,   l602  : 

"  For  thefe  accounts,  faith  it  {hall  fcath  thee  fomething." 
Again  : 

"  And  it  {hall  Jcath  him  fomewhat  of  my  purfe." 

Steevens. 
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K.  Phi.  Peace  be  to  England ;  if  that  war  return 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  live  in  peace ! 
England  we  love ;  and,  for  that  England's  fake, 
With  burden  of  our  armour  here  we  fweat : 
This  toil  of  ours  fliould  be  a  work  of  thine ; 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  fo  far. 
That  thou  haft  under-wrought  3  his  lawful  king, 
Cut  off  the  fequence  of  pofterity. 
Outfaced  infant  ftate,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geffrey's  face ; — 
Thefe  eyes,  thcfe  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  his : 
This  little  abftracl  doth  contain  that  large. 
Which  died  in  Geffrey  ;  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  briefs  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
That  Geffrey  was  thy  elder  brother  born. 
And  this  his  fon  ;  England  was  Geffrey's  right. 
And  this  is  Geffrey's :  5  In  the  name  of  God, 
How  comes  it  then,  that  thou  art  call'd  a  king. 
When  living  blood  doth  in  thefe  temples  beat. 
Which  owe  tlie  crown  that  thou  o'ermaftereft  ? 

K.  John.  From  whom  haft  thou  this  great  com- 
miffion,  France, 
To  draw  my  anfvver  from  thy  articles  ? 

K.  Phi,  From  th;it  lupernal  judge,  that  ftirs  good 
thoughts 

5  . •tinder-uTought — "]   i.e.  underworked,  undermined. 

Steevens. 

*  this  brief — ]     A  brief  is  a  ihort  writing,  abflracl,  or 

defcription.     So,  in  yJ  Midfumvier- Night's  Dream  : 

"  Here  is  a  brief'  how  many  fports  are  ripe." 

Steevens. 

5  England  teas  Geffrey':!  right, 

ylnd  this  is  G:; /Trey's  :'\     1  have  no  doubt  but  we  fhould 

read — "  and  his  is  GefiVeysy     The  meaning  is,  *'  England  was 

Geffrey's  right,    and    whatever    was    Getfrey's,    is    now   his,'' 

pointing  to  Artliur.     M.  Mason. 
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In  any  tread  of  flrong  authority, 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  liains  of  right.^ 
That  judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy  : 
Under  whofe  warrant,  I  impeach  tiiy  wrong ; 
And^  by  whofe  help,  I  mean  to  ehaftile  it. 

K.  John.  Alaek,  thou  doll  ufurp  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Excufe;  it  is  to  beat  ufurping  down. 

Eli.  Who  is  it,  tliou  doft  call  ufui'per,  France  ? 

Const.  Let  me  make  anfwer  ; — thy  ufurping  fon. 

Eli.  Out,  infolent !   thy  baftard  fliall  be  king ; 
That  thou  may'ft  be  a  cjueen,  and  check  tlie  world  ! ' 

•  To  look  into  the  blots  and ^fiaivs  of  right.']  Mr.  Theobald 
reads,  with  the  fird  folio,  blots;,  w  hich  being  fo  early  autho- 
rized, and  fo  much  better  underrtood,  needed  not  to  have  been 
changed  by  Dr.  Warburton  to  holts,  though  bolts  might  be  ufed 
in  tliat  time  for  fjMts  :  fo  Shakfpeare  calls  Banquo  '\fpotted 
with  blood,  the  blood-bolter  d  Banquo,"  The  verb  to  bolt  is 
ufed  figuratively  for  to  difgrace,  a  few  lines  lower.  And,  per- 
haps, after  all,  holts  \vz%  only  a  typographical  miftake.  Johnson. 

Blots  is  certainly  right.  The  illegitimate  branch  of  a  family 
always  carried  the  arms  of  it  with  what,  in  ancient  heraldry, 
was  called  a  blot  or  difference.  So,  in  Drayton's  Epijile  from 
Queen  Jfabel  to  King  Richard  II : 

"  No  baftard's  mark  doth  blot  his  conquering  fliield." 

Blots  and  ftains  occur  again  together  in  the  firft  fcene  of  the 
tliird  Aft.     Steevens. 

Blot  had  certainly  the  heraldical  fenfe  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Steevens.  But  it  here,  I  think,  means  only  bleinijltes.  So 
again,  in  A61  III.     Ma  lone. 

'  That  thou  may'Ji  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world!] 
"  Surely  (fays  Holinlhed)  Queen  Eleanor,  the  kyngs  mother, 
was  fore  againlt  her  nephew  Arthur,  rather  moved  thereto  by 
envye  conceyved  againft  his  mother,  than  upon  any  ju(l  occafion, 
given  in  the  behalfe  of  the  childe  ;  for  that  llie  faw,  if  he  were 
king,  how  his  mother  Conjiance  would  looke  to  hcare  the  inojt 
rule  ivithin  the  realme  of  Englande,  till  her  fonne  lliould  come 
to  a  lawfiill  age  to  governc  of  himfelfe.  So  hard  a  thing  it  is, 
to  bring  women  to  agree  in  one  minde,  their  natures  commonly 
being  fo  contrarj'."     Malone. 
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Const.  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  fon  as  true, 
As  thine  was  to  thy  hufband :  and  this  boy 
Likjer  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey, 
Than  thou  and  John  in  manners ;  being  as  like, 
As  rain  to  water,  or. devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  baftard  !  By  my  foul,  I  think. 
His  father  never  was  fo  true  begot ; 
It  cannot  be,  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother.* 

Eli.  There's  a  good  mother,  boy,  that  blots  thy 
father. 

Const.  There's  a  good  grandam,  boy,  that  would 
blot  tliee. 

AusT.  Peace  ! 

Bast.  Hear  the  crier.9 

jiusT.  What  the  devil  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  fir,  with  you. 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone.' 

®  an  if  thou  loerl  his  mother  il     Conftance  alludes  to 

Elinor's  infidelity  to  her  hufband;,  Lewis  the  Seventh,  when 
they  were  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  on  account  of  which  he  was  di- 
voixed  from  her.  She  afterwards  (1151)  married  our  King 
Henry  IL     Malone. 

"^  Hear  the  crier.]  Alluding  te  the  ufual  proclamation  for 
Jilence,  made  by  criers  in  courts  of  jutlice,  beginning  Oyez, 
corruptly  pronouncfcl  OYes.     Auftria  has  jull  faid  Peace  ! 

Malone, 
^  Oue  that  will  'play  the  devil,  Jir,  with  you, 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  ifou  alone.']  The  ground  of 
the  quarrel  of  the  Ballard  to  Auftria  is  no  where  fpecified  in  the 
prefent  play.  But  the  ftory  is,  that  Auftria,  who  killed  King 
Richard  Cceur-de-lion,  wore,  as  the  fpoil  of  that  priace,  a  lion's 
hide,  which  had  belonged  to  him.  This  ciroumftance  renders 
the  anger  of  the  Baftard  very  natural,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  omitted.     Pope. 

Seep.  367,  !'•  7.  and  p.  36s,  n.  S.     Malone. 
The  oajiiiion  of  this  incident  was  natural.    Shakfpeare  having 
familiarized  the  ftory  to  hiS  own   imagination,  forgot  that  it  was 
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You  are  the  hare^  of  whom  the  proverb  goes, 
Whofe  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard ; 
I'll  fmoke  your  ikin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right ; 
Sirrah,  look  to't ;  i'faith,  I  will,  i'faith. 

Blanch.  O,  well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe, 
That  did  difrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe ! 

Bast.  It  lies  as  lightly  on  the  back  of  him. 
As  great  Alcides'  flioes  upon  an  afs  :  3 — 

obfcure  to  his  audience  ;  or,  what  is  equally  probable,  the  ftory 
was  then  fo  popular,  that  a  hint  was  lutficient,  at  that  time,  to 
bring  it  to  mind ;  and  thel'e  plays  were  written  with  very  little 
care  for  th^  approbation  of  pofterity,     Johnson. 

*  You  are  the  hare — ]     So,  in  The  Spanijh  Tragedy  : 
"  He  hunted  well  that  was  a  lion's  death  ; 
"  Not  he  that  in  a  garment  wore  his  fkin  : 
"  So  hures  may  pull  dead  lions  by  the  beard." 
See  p.  344,  n.  3.     Steevens. 

The  proverb  alluded  to  is,  "  Mortuo  leoni  et  lepores  infultant." 
Erafmi  Adag.     Malone. 

^  It  lies  as  Jightly  on  the  lack  of  him, 

As  great  Alcides'  Ihoes  upo?t  an  afs  :]  But  why  his  Jhoes, 
in  the  name  of  propriety  ?  For  let  Hercules  and  his  Jlioes  have 
been  really  as  big  as  tliey  were  ever  fuppoled  to  be,  yet  they 
(I  mean  the  Jhoes)  would  not  have  been  an  overload  for  an  afs. 
I  am  perfuaded  I  have  retrieved  the  true  reading ;  and  let  us  ob- 
ferve  the  juftnefs  of  the  comparifon  now.  Faulconbridge,  in 
his  refentment,  would  fay  this  to  Auftria  :  "  That  lion's  Ikin, 
which  my  great  father  King  Richard  once  wore,  looks  as  un- 
couthly  on  thy  back,  as  that  other  noble  hide,  which  was  borne 
by  Hercules,  would  look  on  the  back  of  an  afs."  A  double 
allufion  was  intended ;  firft,  to  the  fable  of  the  afs  in  the  lion's 
fkin  3  then  Richard  I.  is  finely  fet  in  competition  with  Alcides, 
as  Auftria  is  fatirically  coupled  with  the  afs.     Theobald. 

The  Jhoes  of  Hercules  are  more  than  once  introduced  in  the 
old  comedies,  on  much  the  lame  occafions.  So,  in  The  IJle  nj' 
Gulls,  by  J.  Day,  1606  :  "  — are  as  fit,  as  Hercules's  Jhoe  for 
the  foot  of  a  pigmy."  Again,  in  Greene's  Epiftle  Dedicatory  to 
Perimedes  tlie  Blackfmitk,  1588  :  "  — and  fo,  left  I  Ihould 
fliape  Hercules'  Jhoe  Jor  a  child' s  foot ,  I  commend  your  worlhip 
to  the  Almighty."     Again,  in  Greene's  Penelope s  IVeb,   IdOl  : 
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But,  afs,  I'll  take  that  burden  from  your  back ; 
Or  lay  on  that,  fhall  make  your  fhoulders  crack: 

jiusT.  What  cracker  is  this  fame,  that  deafs  our 
ears 
With  this  abundance  of  fuperfluous  breath  ? 

K.  Phi.    Lewis,    determine  ^  what  we  fhall  do 
ftraight. 

"  I  will  not  make  a  long  harveft  for  a  fmall  crop,  nor  go  about 
to  pull  a  HpTcules  Jlioe  on  Achilles  foot."  Again,  ibid:  "  Her- 
cules' JJioe  will  never  ferve  a  child's  foot.''  Again,  in  Stephen 
Goflbn's  School  of  Alufc,  15/9  '■  "  — to  draw  the  lion's  l"kin 
ujTOn  iEfop's  afl'e,  or  Hercules'  ffioes  on  a  childes  feete." 
Again,  in  the  fecond  of  William  Rankins's  Seven  Satyres,  See. 
1598: 

"  Yet  in  Alcides  luskins  will  he  llalke."     Steevens. 

upon  an  afs  .'I  i.e.  upon  the  hoofs  of  an  afs.  Mr. 
Theobald  thought  the  Jlioes  muft  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
afs ;  and,  therefore,  to  avoid  this  incongruity^  reads — Alcides' 
Jhotvs.     Malone. 

*  K.  Phi.  Lewis,  determine  Sec]  Thus  Mr.  Malone,  and 
perhaps  rightly  5  for  the  next  fpeech  is  given,  in  the  old  copy, 
(as  it  ftands  in  the  prcfent  text,)  to  Lewis  the  dauphin,  who  was 
aftei-wards  I-ewis  VIII.  The  fpeech  itfelf,  however,  feems 
fufficiently  appropriated  to  the  King ;  and  nothing  can  be  in- 
ferred from  the  folio,  with  any  certainty,  but  that  the  editors  of 
it  were  carelefs  and  ignorant.     Steevens. 

In  the  old  copy  this  line  ftands  thus  : 

King  Lewis,  determine  what  we  fJiall  do  ftraight. 

To  the  firll  three  fpeeches  fpoken  in  this  fcene  by  King  Philip, 
the  word  King  only  is  prefixed.  I  have  therefore  given  this 
line  to  him.  The  tranfcriber  or  compofitor  having,  I  imagine, 
forgotten  to  diftinguifh  the  word  King  by  Italicks,  and  to  put  a 
full  point  after  it,  thefe  words  having  been  printed  as  part  of 
Auftria's  fpeech  :  "  King  Lewis,"  &c.  but  fuch  an  arrangement 
muft  be  erroneous,  for  Lewis  was  not  king.  Some  of  our  au- 
thor's editors  have  left  Auftria  in  pofleffion  of  the  line,  and  cor- 
rected the  error  by  reading  here  :  "  King  Philip,  determine," 
^c.  and  givii!g  the  next  fpeech  to  him,  inftead  of  Lewis. 

I  once  thought  that  the  line  before  us  might  ftand  as  part  of 
Auftria's  fpeech,  and  that  he  might  have  addrefted  Philip  and 
the  Dauphin  by  the  words.  King, — Lewis,  &c.    but  the  ad- 
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LEfT.  Women  and  fools,    break  off  your  con- 
ference.— 
King  John,  this  is  the  very  fum  of  all, — 
England,  and  Ireland,  Anjou,5  Touraine,  Maine, 
In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee : 
Wilt  thou  refign  them,  and  lay  down  thy  arms  ? 

K.  John.  My  life  as  foon  : — I  do  defy  thee,  France. 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  yield  thee  to  my  hand ; 
And,  out  of  my  dear  love,  I'll  give  thee  more 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win : 
Submit  thee^^bpy. 

Eli.  Come  to  thy  grandam,  child. 

Const.  Do,  child,  go  to  it'  grandam,  child; 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it'  grandam  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig : 
There's  a  good  grandam. 

Arte.  Good  my  mother,  peace ! 

I  would,  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave ; 
f  am  not  worth  this  coil  that's  made  for  me. 

Eli.  His  mother  fliames  him  fo,  poor  bov,  he 
weeps. 

Const.  Now  fliame  upon  you,  whe'r  fhe  does, 
or  no  !  ^ 

drefling  Philip  by  tlie  title  of  King,  without  any  addition,  feems 
too  familiar,  and  I  therefore  think  it  more  probable  that  the 
error  happened  in  the  way  above  ftated.     Malone. 

5  Anjou,']      Old    copy — Anglers.      Correded  by   Mr. 

Theobald.     Malone. 

"  Now  Jhame  upon  you,  whe'r  (he  does,  or  no  !^      JVher  iot 

whether.     So,  in  an  Epigram,  by  Ben  Jonfon  : 

"  Who  ihall  doubt,  Donne,  whe'r  I  a  poet  be, 
"  When  I  dare  fend  my  epigrams  to  thee  ?" 

Again,  in  Gower's  De  Covjejjione  Amanlls,   1532  : 

''  That  maugre  where  fhe  wolde  or  not — ."     Malone. 

Read:  whe'r  he  does,  or  no  ! — i.e.  whether  he  Weeps, 

or  not.  Conftance,  fo  far  from  admitting,  exprefsly  denies  that 
Jhe  Ihames  hina.     Ritson.    . 
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His  grandam's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's  fhames. 
Draw  thofe  heaven-  moving  pearls  from  his  poor  eyes, 
Which  heaven  fhall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee ; 
Ay,  with  thefe  cryftal  beads  heaven  fhall  be  brib'd 
To  do  him  juftice,  and  revenge  on  you. 

Eli.  Thou  monftrous  flanderer  of  heaven  and 
earth  ! 

Const.  Thou  monflrous  injurer  of  heaven  and 
earth  ! 
Call  not  me  flanderer ;  thou,  and  thine,  ufurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights. 
Of  this  opprefled  boy  :  This  is  thy  eldefl  fon's  fon,^ 
Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee ; 
Thy  fins  are  viiited  in  this  poor  child ; 
The  cannon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him, 
Being  but  the  fecond  generation 
Removed  from  thy  fm-conceiving  womb. 

K.  John.  Bedlam,  have  done. 

Const.  I  have  but  this  to  fay, — 

That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  fin. 
But  God  hath  made  her  fin  and  her  the  plague  ^ 

7  Of  tins  oppreffl'd  loij  :  This  is  thy  eldeft  fons  fon,']  Mr. 
Ritfon  would  omit  the  redundant  words — This  is,  and  read  : 

Of  this  oppreJJ'cd  hoy  :  thy  ehlfi  fans  fori.    Steevens. 

"  7  have  hut  this  to  fay, — 

That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  Jin, 

But  God  hath  made  her  fin  and  her  the  plague  &c.]  This 
paflage  appears  to  me  very  obfcure.  The  chief  difficulty  arifes 
from  thi^.  that  Conftance  having  told  Elinor  of  her  Jin- cone eiv- 
innirnml,  pxirfucs  the  thought,  and  ufes  y/?i  through  the  next 
lines  in  an  annbiguous  fenfe,  fometimes  for  crime,  and  fometlmes 
tor  nff'spri)ig. 

He's  not  nnh/  plagued  for  her  fin,  &:c.  He  is  not  only  made 
mifprnble  by  vengeance  for  her  Jin  or  crime  ;  but  her  Jin,  her 
offspring,  and  fhe,  are  made  the  inftruments  of  that  vengeance, 
on  this,  defccndant ;   who,  thougli  of  the  fecond  generation,  is 
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On  this  removed  ifflie,  plagu'd  for  her. 
And  with  her  plague,  her  fin  ;  his  injury 

plagued  for  her  a7id  tvith  her ;    to  whom  fhe  is  not  only  the 
caul'e  but  the  hiftrument  of  evil. 

The  next  claufe  is  more  perplexed.     All  the  editions  read  : 

■ plagiid  for  her, 

And  with  her  plague  her  fin  ;  his  injury 

Her  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  fin. 

All  punijiid  in  the  p  erf  on  if  this  child. 
I  point  thus : 

plagu'd  for  her 

And  with  her. — Plague  her  fon  !   his  injury 

Her  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  fin. 
That  is  ;  inftead  of  inflicting  vengeance  on  this  innocent  and 
remote  defcendant;,  punijli  her  fon,  her  immediate  offspring; 
then  the  affli6tion  will  fall  where  it  is  deferved  ;  his  injury  will 
be  her  injury,  and  the  mifery  of  her  fin ;  her  fon  will  be  a 
ieadle,  or  chaftifer,  of  her  crimes,  which  are  now  all  punifli'd 
in  the  perfon  of  this  child,     Johnson. 

Mr.  Roderick  reads : 

plagu'd  for  her. 

And  with  her  plagu'd  ;  her  fin,  his  injury. — • 
We  may  read  : 

But  God  hath  made  her  fn  and  her  the  plague 

On  this  removed  ijjiie,  plagud  for  her; 

And,  with  her  fin,  her  plague,  his  injury 

Her  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  fin. 
\.  e.  God  hath  made  her  and  her  fin  together,  the  plague  of  hesf 
mofl  remote  defcendants,  who  are  plagued  for  her ;  the  fanne 
power  hath  likewife  made  her  fn  her  owti  plague,  and  the  in- 
jury fie  has  done  to  him  her  own  injury,  as  a.  beadle  to  lafh 
that  fn.  i.e.  Providence  has  fo  ordered  it,  that  {he  who  is 
made  the  inftrament  of  punifliment  to  another,  has,  in  the  end, 
converted  tliat  other  into  an  inftrument  of  punifliment  for  her- 
felf.     St  E  EVENS. 

Conftance  obferves  that  lie  [ifie,  pointing  to  King  John, 
"  whoin  from  the  flow  of  gall  llie  names  not,")  is  not  only 
plagued  [with  the  prefent  war]  for  his  mother's  (in,  but  God 
hath  made  her  fin  and  her  the  plague  alfo  on  this  removed  iflue, 
[Arthur,]  plagued  on  her  account,  and  by  the  means  of  her 
linl'ul  offspring,  whofe  injury  [the  ufurpation  of  Arthur's 
rights]  may  be  confidered  as  her  injury,  or  the  injury  of  her 
iin-conceiving  womb  ;  and  John's  injury  may  alfo  be  confidered 
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Her  injury, — the  beadle  to  her  fin ; 

as  the  beadle  or  officer  of  correftion  employed  by  her  crimes  to 
inflift  all  thefe  punifliments  on  the  perfon  of  this  child. 

ToLLET- 

Plagued,  in  thefe  plays,  generally  means  puniJJied.     So,  in 
King  Richard  III : 

"  And  God,  not  w«,  hath  p/agud  thy  bloody  deed." 
So,  Holinflied  :   "  — they  for  very  remorfe  and  dread  of  the 
divine /j/oo?^(',  will  either  fliamefully  flie,"  &c. 

Not  being  fatisfied  with  any  of  the  emendations  propofed,  I 
have  adhered  to  the  original  copy.  I  fufj^eft  that  two  half  lines 
have  been  loft  after  the  words — And  with  her — .  If  the  text 
be  right,  2vith,  I  think,  means  by,  (as  in  many  other  pafTages,) 
■and  Mr.  Toilet's  interpretation  the  true  one.  Removed,  I  be- 
lieve, here  figuifies  remote.  So,  in  A  Midfummei -Night's 
Dream  : 

"  From  Athens  is  her  houfe  remov'd  feven  leagues." 

Malone. 
Much  as  the  text  of  this  note  has  been  belaboured,  the  origi- 
nal reading  needs  no  alteration. 

——I  have  li/t  this  to  fay. 
That  he's  not  only  plagued  Jor  her  Jin, 
But  God  hath  made  her  Jin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removed  J/ue,  plagued  for  her, 
And  with  her  plague,  her  Jin  j   his  injury. 
Her  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  Jin, 
All  punijlid  in  the  perfon  of  this  child. 
The  key  to  thefe  words  is  contained  in  the  laft  fpeech  of 
Conftance,  where  ftie  alludes  to  the  denunciation  of  the  Jecond 
commandment,  of  "  vijiti?ig  the  iniquities  of  the  parents  upon 
the  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,"  kc. 
"  Thou  raonftrous  injurer  of  heaven  and  earth  ! 
*         *         *         *         *         *         *         * 

" 'This  is  thy  eldeft  fon's  fon, 

***         *         *         *         *         * 

"  Thy  fins  are  vifited  in  tliis  poor  child  ; 

"  The  cannon  of  the  laiv  is  laid  on  him, 

"  Being  but  the  fecond  generation 

"  Removed  from  thy  fin-conceiving  womb." 
Young  Arthur  is  here  reprefented  as  not  only  fuffering  f7-om 
the  guilt  of  his  grandmother  ;  but,  alfo,  by  her,  in  perfon,  ihe 
being  made  tlie  very  inftrument  of  his  fufferings.  As  he  was 
not  her  immediate,  but  removed  iffue — the.  fecond  generatio7i 
from  her  Jin-cojiceiving  womb — it  might  have  been  expeiStedj, 
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All  punifh'd  in  the  perfon  of  this  child, 
And  all  for  her  ;  A  plague  upon  her  ! 

Eli.  Thou  unadvifed  fcold,  I  can  produce 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  fon. 

Const.  Ay,  who  doubts  that  ?  a  will !  a  wicked 
will ; 
A  woman's  will ;  a  canker'd  grandam's  will ! 

K.  Phi.  Peace,  lady ;  paufe,  or  be  more  tempe- 
rate : 
It  ill  befeems  this  prefence,  to  cry  aim 
To  thefe  ill-tuned  repetitions. ^ — 

that  the  evils  to  which,  upon  her  account,  he  was  obnoxious, 
would  hav'e  incidentally  befallen  him  5  inftead  of  his  being 
punifhed  for  them  all,  by  her  immediate  infliciion. — He  is  not 
only  plagued  on  account  of  her  fin,  according  to  the  threatening 
of  the  commandment,  but  llie  is  preferved  alive  to  her  fecond 
generation,  to  be  the  inftrument  of  infli6tlng  on  her  grandchild 
the  penalty  annexed  to  her  lin  ;  fo  that  he  is  plagued  on  her  ac- 
count, ^nd  with  her  plague,  which  is,  her  Jin,  that  is  [taking, 
by  a  common  figure,  the  caufe  for  the  confequence]  the  penalty 
entailed  upon  it.  His  injury,  or,  the  evil  hefujf'ers,  h^r  Jin 
brings  upon  him,  and  her  injury,  or,  the  evil  Ihe  inflicts,  he 
Juffers  from  her,  as  the  beadle  to  her  Jin,  or  executioner  of  the 
punijhinent  annexed  to  it.     Henley. 

"  It  ill  befeems  this  prefence,  to  cry  aim 

To  theje  ill-tuned  repetitions.']  Dr.  Warburton  has  well 
obferved,  on  one  of  the  former  plays,  that  to  cry  aim  is  to  en- 
courage. I  once  thought  it  was  borrowed  from  archery ;  and 
that  aim  !  having  been  the  word  of  command,  as  we  now  fay 
prifentl  to  cry  aim  had  been  to  incite  notice,  or  raife  attention. 
But  I  rather  think  that  the  old  word  of  applaufe  was  J'aime,  I 
love  it,  and  that  to  applaud  was  to  cry  J'aime,  which  the 
Englifh,  not  eafily  pronouncing  Je,  funk  into  aime,  or  aim. 
Our  exclamations  of  applaufe  are  ftill  borrowed,  as  bravo  and 
encore.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  firft  thought,   I  believe,  is  belt.     So,  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Love's  Cure,  or  The  martial  Maid: 

"*  Can  I  cry  aim 

■"  To  this  againft  myfelf  ? — " 
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Some  trumpet  fummon  hither  to  the  walls 
Thefe  men  of  Angiers ;  let  us  hear  them  fpeak, 
Whofe  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  John's. 

Trumpets  found.    Enter  Citizens  upon  the  ivalls. 

1  CiT.  Who  is  it,  that  hath  warn'd  us  to  the  walls  ? 

K.  Phi.  'Tis  France,  for  England. 

K.  John.  England,  for  itfelf : 

You  men  of  Angiers,  and  my  loving  fubjedls, — 

K.  Phi.   You  loving  men  of  Angiers,  Arthur's 
fubjecls, 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parle. 

K.  JoHX.  For  our  advantage ; — Therefore,  hear 

us  firft.' 

Thefe  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  profpecl  of  your  town, 
Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement : 
The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath ; 
And  readv  mounted  are  they,  to  fpit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainll  your  walls  : 

Again,  in  Tarlton's  Jefis,  I61I  :  "The  people  had  much  ado 
to  keep  peace  :  but  Bankes  and  Tarleton  had  like  to  have 
I'quared,  and  the  horfe  by,  to  give  aime."  Again,  in  Church- 
yard's Charge,   1580,  p.  8,  b  : 

•'  Yet  he  that  ftands,  and  givelh  alme, 
"  Maie  judge  what  fliott  doeth  lofe  the  game  j 
"  What  ihooter  beats  the  marke  in  vaine, 
"  Who  fliooteth  faire,  who  Ihooteth  plaine." 
Again,  in    our  author's   Merry   IFives  of   JFlnd/br,  Vol.  V. 
p.  120,  where  Ford  fays  :  "  — and  to  thefe  violent  proceedings 
all  my  neighbours  Ihail  ay  aim."     See  the  note  on  that  paffage. 

Steevens. 

*  For  our  advantage; — Therefore,  hear  us  Jir/i.'}  If  we 
read — For  j^our  advantage,  it  will  be  a  more  fpecious  reafoa. 
fjr  interrupting  Philip.     Tyrwhitt. 
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All  preparation  for  a  bloody  fiege, 

And  mercilefs  proceeding  by  thefe  French, 

Confront  your  city's  eyes/  your  winking  gates  ;  3 

And,  but  for  our  approach,  thofe  fleeping  flones^ 

That  as  a  waifl  do  girdle  you  about. 

By  the  compulfion  of  their  ordnance 

By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 

Had  been  dishabited,4  and  wide  havock  made 

For  bloody  power  to  rufh  upon  your  peace. 

But,  on  the  fight  of  us,  your  lawful  king, 

Who  painfully,  with  much  expedient  march. 

Have  brought  a  counterchecks  before  your  gates. 

To  fave  unfcratch'd  your  city's  threaten'd  cheeks, — - 

Behold,  the  French,  amaz'd,  vouchfafe  a  parle : 

And  now,  inftead  of  bullets  wrapp'd  in  fire, 

To  make  a  fhaking  fever  in  your  walls. 

They  fhoot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  fmoke,^ 

To  make  a  faithlefs  error  in  your  ears : 

Which  trufl  accordingly,  kind  citizens, 

'  Confront  your  city's  eyes,"]     The  old  copy  reads — Comfort, 
&c.     Mr.  Rowe  made  this  neceffary  change.     Steevens. 

^  your  winking  gates  ;]     i.  e     gates  haftily  clofed  from 

an  apprehenfion  of  danger.     So,  in  Ki?ig  Henry  JF.  P.  II : 
"  And  winking  leap'd  into  dejlrnciion.''''     Malone. 
So,  in   Old  Fortunatus,  16OO:    "  Whether  it  were  lead  or 
latten  that  hafp'd  thofe  tvinking  caJements,  I  know  not." 

Steevens. 

*  dishabited,']    i.e.    diflodged,  violently  removed  from 

their  places  : — a  word,  I  believe,  of  our  author's  coinage. 

Steevens. 

^  -a  countercheck — ]     This,    I  believ^e,    is  one  of   the 

ancient  terms  ufed  in  the  game  of  chefs.     So,  in  Mucedorus, 
1598  : 

"  Poft  hence  thyfelf,  thou  counterchecking  trull." 

Steevens. 
^  They  JJwnt  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  fmoke,]     So,  in 
our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  This  helplefs  fmoke  of  ivords,  doth  me  no  right." 

Malone. 

Vol.  X.  Co 
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And  let  us  in,  your  king ;  whofe  labour'd  fpirits, 
Forwearied^  in  this  a6lion  of  fwift  fpeed, 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 

K.  Phi.  When  I  have  faid,  make  anfwer  to  us 
both. 
Lo,  in  this  right  hand,  whofe  protection 
Is  molt  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  ftands  young  Plantagenet ; 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man, 
And  king  o'er  him,  and  all  that  he  enjoys: 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  thefe  greens  before  your  town  ; 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  you. 
Than  the  conllraint  of  hofpitable  zeal^ 
In  the  relief  of  this  opprelled  child, 
Religioufly  provokes.     Be  pleafed  then 
To  pay  that  duty,  which  you  truly  owe. 
To  him  that  owes  it ;  ^  namely,  this  young  prince : 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear. 
Save  in  afpe6l,  have  all  offence  feal'd  up ; 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  fhall  be  fpent 
Againfi  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven  ; 
And,  with  a  blefled  and  unvex'd  retire. 
With  unhack'd  fwords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd, 
We  will  bear  home  that  lufty  blood  again. 
Which  here  we  came  to  fpout  againfi:  your  town. 
And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you,  in  peace. 
But  if  you  fondly  pafs  our  proffer'd  offer, 

^  Forwearied — ]    i.  e,  worn  out.  Sax.     So,  Chaucer,  in  his 
Homaunt  of  the  Rqfe,  fpeaking  of  the  mantle  of  Avarice : 
"  And  if  it  were  Jhrwerid,  iTie 
"  Would  havin,"  &c.     Steevens. 
■■'  To  him  that  owes  it)]    i.e.  oiims  \t.     See  our  author  and 
ills  contemporaries,  paflim.     So,  in  Othello  : 

" that  fweet  lleep 

'*  That  tliou  aw'dji  yefterday."     Steevens. 
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*Tis  not  the  roundure  ^  of  your  old-fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  mellengers  of  war ; 
Though  all  thefe  Englifh^  and  their  difcipline^ 
Were  harbour'd  in  their  rude  Gircumference. 
Then,  tell  us,  {hall  your  city  call  us  lord. 
In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challeng'd  it  ? 
Or  fliall  we  give  the  fignal  to  our  rage^ 
And  Italk  in  blood  to  our  pofleffion  ? 

1  CiT.  In  brief,  we  are  the  king  of  England's 
fubjedls ; 
For  him,  and  in  his  right,  we  hold  this  town. 

K.  John.  Acknowledge  then  the  king,   and  let 
me  in. 

1  CiT.  That  can  we  not :  but  he  that  proves  the 
king, 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal ;   till  that  time, 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  againft  the  world. 

K.  John.  Doth  not  the  crown  of  England  prove 
the  king  ?  * 

And,  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnefles. 
Twice  fifteen  thoufand  hearts  of  England's  breed, — 

Bast.  Baftards,  and  elfe. 

K.  John.  To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 

K.  Phi.   As  many,  and  as  well-born  bloods  as 
thofe, 

Bast.  Some  baftards  too. 


•  'Tw  not  the  piundure  {s'c]    Roundure  means  tlie  fame  ais 
the  French  rondeur,  i.  e.  the  circle. 

So,  in  All's  Inji  ly  Lvft',  a  tragedy,  by  Rowley,  1633  : 

" will  flie  meet  our  arms 

"  With  an  alternate  roundure  ?" 
Again,  in  Shakfpeare's  21ft  Sonnet : 

" all  things  rare, 

"  That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  hems." 

Stbevens. 
Cc2 
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K.  Phi.  Stand  in  his  face,  to  contracli(5l  his  claim. 

1  CiT.  Till  you  compound  whofe  right  is  worthieft. 
We,  lor  the  worthiell,  hold  the  right  from  both. 

A^  John.  Then  God  forgive  the  lin  of  all  thofe 
fouls, 
That  to  their  everlafting  refidence, 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  fhall  fleet. 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king ! 

K.  Phi.  Amen,  Amen  ! — Mount,  chevaliers  !  to 
arms ! 

Bast.  St.  George, — that  fwing'd  the  dragon,  and 
e'er  lince. 
Sits  on  his  horfeback  at  mine  hoftefs'  door, 
Teach  us  fome  fence  ! — Sirrah,  were  I  at  home. 
At  your  den,  fir  rah,  [To  Austria]  with  your  lionels, 
I'd  fet  an  ox-head  to  your  lion's  hide,^ 
And  make  a  monfter  of  you. 

AusT.  Peace ;  no  more. 

Bast.  O,  tremble ;  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar. 

K.  John.  Up  higher  to  the  plain ;  where  we'll 
fet  forth, 
In  belt  appointment,  all  our  regiments. 

Bast.  Speed  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the  field. 

K.  Phi.  It  fhall  be  fo  ; — [To  Lewis]  and  at  the 
other  hill 
Command  the  reft  to  ftand. — God,  and  our  right ! 

[Exeunt. 

*  I'd  fet  an  ox-head  to  your  lions  hide,']     So,  in  the  old 
fpurious  play  of  King  John  : 

"  But  let  the  frolick  Frenchman  take  no  fcorn, 
*'  If  Philip  front  him  witli  an  EngUfli  horn." 

Steevens. 
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SCENE    II. 

The  fame. 

Alarums  and  Excurjions ;   theyi  a  Retreat.    Enter  a 
French  Herald,  with  trumpets,  to  the  gates. 

F.  Her.  You  men  of  Angiers,  open  wide  your 
gates/ 
And  let  young  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  ; 
Who,  by  the  hand  of  France,  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  Englifli  mother, 
Whofe  Tons  lye  fcatter'd  on  the  bleeding  ground : 
Many  a  widow's  hulband  groveling  lies. 
Coldly  embracing  the  difcolour'd  earth ; 
And  vi6tory,  with  little  lofs,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French  ; 
Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  difplay'd. 
To  enter  conquerors,  and  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  England's  king,  and  yours. 

Enter  an  Engll/h  Herald,  u-Iih  trumpets. 

E.  Her.  Rejoice,  you  men  of  Angiers,  ring  your 
bells;  3" 

*  You  men  of  Angiers,  &c.]  This  fpeech  is  very  poetical 
and  fmooth,  and  except  the  conceit  of  the  iridow's  hi/Jland 
emhvacing  the  earth,  is  jufl.  and  beautiful.     Johnson. 

^  Rejoice,  you  men  of  ylngiers,  &c.]  The  Englifh  Herald 
falls  fomewhat  below  his  antagonift.  Silver  armour  gilt  with 
blood  is  a  poor  image.  Yet  our  author  has  it  again  in  Macbeth : 

"  Here  lay  Duncan, 

"  His  Jilver  Jkin  lac'd  with  his  golden   Ilood." 

Johnson. 
Cc3 
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King  John,  your  king  and  England's,  doth  approach, 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day  ! 
Their  armours,  that  march'd  henee  i'o  filver-bright, 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood ;  * 
There  ftuck  no  plume  in  any  Englifh  creft. 
That  is  removeci  by  a  ftafF  of  France ; 
Our  colours  do  return  in  thofe  fame  hands 
That  did  difplay  them  when  we  firfl  march'd  forth  5 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntfmen,5  come 
Our  lufly  Englifh,  all  with  purpled  hands, 
Died  in  the  dying  flaughter  of  their  foes  : 
Open  your  gates,  and  give  the  vidlors  way. 

CiT.  ^Heralds,  from  ofF  our  towers  we  mighi 
behold, 
From  firft  to  lali,  the  onfet  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies  ;  whofe  equality 
By  our  beft  eyes  cannot  be  cenfured:^ 

*  all  gilt  u'kh  Frenchmen  s  blood  ;]    This  phral'e,  which 

has  already  been  exemplified  in  Macleth,  Vol.X.  p.  115,  n.5, 
occurs  alio  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  fixteenth  Iliad : 

"  The  curets  from  great  He<9:or's  breall,  all  gilded  with 
his  gore." 
Again,  in  the  fame  tranflator's  verfion  of  the  19th  OdyJJey : 
"  And  ihew'd  his  point  gilt  with  the  gufliing  gore.^' 

Steevkns. 
'"  ylnd,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntfvien,  &c.]     It  was,  I  think, 
one  of  the  fiivage  practices  of  the  chafe,  for  all  to  ftain  tjieir 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  deer,  as  a  trophy.     Johnson, 

Shakfpeare  alludes  to  the  fame  praftice  in  Julius  Cccfar : 

" -Here  thy  hunters  fland, 

"  Sign'd  in  thy  fpoil,  and  crivifund  in  thy  lethe." 

Steevens, 
^  Heralds,  from  off  &c.]    Thefe  three  fpeeches  feem  to  have 
been  laboured.    The  Citizen's  is  the  bell}  yet  both  alike  ive  like 
is  a  poor  gingle.     Johnson, 

"^ — — ca;?«o^  ^'^  cenfured  :]  i.e.  cannot  be  eftimated.  Our 
author  ought  rather  to  have  written — whofe  fuperiority ,  or  whofe 
inequality,  cannot  be  cenfured.     Malone. 
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Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  anfwer'd 
blows ; 

Strength  match'd  with  ftrength,  and  power  con- 
fronted power : 

Both  are  alike ;  and  both  alike  we  like. 

One  muft  prove  greatefl :  while  they  weigh  fo  even, 

We  hold  our  town  for  neither  ;  yet-^for  both. 

Enter,  at  one  Jide,  King  John,  ivith  his  poiver ; 
Elinor,  Blanch,  and  i'AeBaltard;  at  the  other. 
King  Philip,  Lewis,  Austria,  and  Forces. 

K.  John.    France,  haft  thou  yet  more  blood  to 
caft  away  ? 
Say,  fhall  the  current  of  our  right  run  on  ?^ 
Whofe  pailage,  vex'd  with  thy  impediment. 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'er-fwell 
With  courfe  difturb'd  ev'Cn  thy  confining  fhores ; 
Unlefs  thou  let  his  lilver  water  keep 
A  peaceful  progrefs  to  the  ocean. 

K.  Phi.  England,  thou  hall  not  fav'd  one  drop 
of  blood, 

SO;,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  I : 

"  If  you  do  cenfiire  me  by  what  you  were, 
"  Not  what  you  are."     Steevens. 

*  Say,  ^fJiall  the  current  of  our  right  rnii  on  ^']  The  old 
copy — roam  on.     Steevens. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  fubftituted  run,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  the  fubfequent  editions.  I  do  not  perceive  any  need 
of  change.  In  The  Tempeft  we  have — "  the  wandering  brooks." 

Malone. 
I  prefer  tlie  reading  of  the  fecond  folio.    So,  in  K.  Henry  F: 

"  As  many  Itreams  run  into  one  felf  fea." 
The  King  would  rather  defcribe  his  right  as  running  on  in 
a  dirett  than  in  an  irregular  courfe,  fuch  as  would  be  implied 
by  the  word  roam.     Steevens. 

Cc4 
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In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France ; 
Rather,  loft  more :  And  by  this  hand  I  fwear. 
That  fways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks, — 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  juft-borne  arms, 
We'll  put  thee  down,  'gainll  whom  thefe  arms  we 

bear, 
Or  add  a  royal  ftumber  to  the  dead  ; 
Gracing  the  fcroll,  that  tells  of  this  war's  lofs, 
With  flaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 

Bast.  Ha,  majefty  !  how  high  thy  glory  towers, 
When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  fet  on  fire ! 
O,  now  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  fteel ; 
The  fwcrds  of  foldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs ; 
And  now  he  feafts,  mouthing  the  flefh  of  men,9 
In  undetermin'd  differences  of  kings. — 
Why  ftand  thefe  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 
Cry,  havock,  kings  ! '  back  to  the  ftained  field, 

^  mouthing  the  fiejli  of  men, 1     The  old  copy  reads— 

moiijing.     Steevens. 

Monjing,  like  many  other  ancient  and  now  uncouth  expref- 
iions,  was  expelled  from  our  author's  text  by  Mr.  Pope ;  and 
mouthing,  which  he  lubilituted  in  its  room,  has  been  adopted 
in  the  iublequent  editions,  without  any  fufficient  reafon,  in  my 
apprehenllon.  Moujing  is,  I  fuppofe,  mamocking,  and  devouring 
eagerly,  as  a  cat  devours  a  moufe.  So,  in  A  Mid/hmmer-A^i^ht's 
Dream:  "  Well  moiifed,  Lion!"  Again,  in  The  IVonderful  Year, 
by  Thomas  Decker,  1603  :  "  Whilft  Troy  was  fwilling  lack  and 
fagar,  and  moujing  fat  venifon,  the  mad  Greekes  made  bonfires 
of  their  houfes."     Malone. 

I  retain  Mr.  Pope's  emendation,  which  is  fupported  by  the 
following  paifage  in  Hamlet :  "  — 'firft  viouthed  to  be  laft  fwal- 
lowed."  Shakfpeare  defigned  no  ridicule  in  this  fpeech ;  and 
therefore  did  not  write,  (as  when  he  was  writing  the  burlefque 
interlude  of  Pyramus  and  Tkille,) — moujing.     Steevens. 

^  Cry,  havock,  kings  !'\  That  is,  command  Jlaughtcr  to  pro- 
ceed.    So,  in  Julius  Ciefar  : 

"  Cry,  havock,  and  let  flip  the  dogs  of  war." 

JOHMTSON. 
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You  equal  potents,^  fiery-kindled  fpirits  ! 
Then  let  confufion  of  one  part  confirm 
The  othej's  peace;    till  then,    blows^    blood,  and 
death ! 

JT,  John.  Whofe  party  do  the  townfmen  )^et  ad- 
mit ? 

K.  Phi.    Speak,    citizens,    for  England ;    who's 
your  king  ? 

1  CiT.  The  king  of  England,  when  we  know  the 
king. 

K.  Phi.  Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up  his 
right. 

K.  John.  In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy. 
And  bear  poileffion  of  our  perfon  here ; 
Lord  of  our  prefence,  Angiers,  and  of  you. 

1  CiT.  A  greater  power  than  we,  denies  all  this ; 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  fcruple  in  our  ftrong-barr'd  gates : 
King'd  of  our  fears ;  3  until  our  fears,  refolv'd, 
Be  by  fome  certain  king  purg'd  and  depos'd. 


'  You  equal  potents,]  Patents  for  potentates.  So,  in  Ane  verie 
excellent  and  cleleBahill  Treatife  intitulit  Philotus,  &c.  1603: 
**  Ane  of  the  potentes  of  the  tow7i, ."     Steevens, 

3 


A  greater  power  than  we,  denies  all  this  ; 

King  6.  of  our  fears  j]     The  old  copy  reads^ — 
Kings  of  our  fear e —  &c.     Steevens. 

A  greater  power  than  we,  may  mean,  the  Lord  of  ho/ts,  who 
has  not  yet  decided  the  fupenority  of  either  army ;  and  till  it  be 
undoubted,  the  people  of  Angiers  will  not  open  their  gates. 
Secure  and  confdent  as  lions,  they  are  not  nt  all  afraid,  but  are 
kings,  i.  e.  mailers  and  commanders,  of  their  fears,  until  their 
fears  or  doubts  about  the  rightful  King  of  England  are  removed. 

TOLLET. 

We  fhould  read,  than  ye.  What  power  was  this?  thek  fears. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  we  fliould  read  : 
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Bast.    By  heaven,    thefe  fcroyles  of  Angiers* 
flout  you,  kings ; 

Kings  are  our  fears  ; 

i.  c.  our  fears  are  the  kings  which  at  prefent  rule  us. 

Warburton. 
Dr.  Warburton  faw  what  was  requifite  to  make  this  paflage 
fenfe  j  and  Dr,  Johnfon,  rather  too  haftily,  I  think,  has  received 
his  emendation  into  the  text.     He  reads  : 

Kings  are  our  fears ; 
which  he  explains  to  mean,  "  our  fears  are  the  kings  which  at 
prefent  rule  us." 

As  the  fame  fenfe  may  be  obtained  by  a  much  flighter  altera- 
tion, I  am  more  inclined  to  read  : 

King'd  of  our  fears  ; 

King'd  is  ufed  as  a  participle  paflive  by  Shakfpeare  more  than 
once,  I  believe.  I  remember  one  inftance  in  Hejiry  the  Fifth, 
Aft  11.  k.  V.     The  Dauphin  fays  of  England  : 

" file  is  lb  idly  king'd." 

It  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  add,  tliat,  of,  here  (as  in  numberlefs 
other  places)  has  the  iignification  of,  ly.     Tyrwhitt. 

King'd  of  our  fears ;']  i.e.  our  fears  being  our  kings,  or 
rulers.  King'd  is  again  ufed  in  King  Richard  II : 
"  Then  I  am  king'd  again." 
la's  manifeft  that  the  palTage  in  the  old  copy  is  corrupt,  and 
that  it  rnufl.  have  been  fo  worded,  that  their  fears  fliould  be 
ftyled  their  kings  or  mall^ers,  and  not  they,  kings  or  mafters  of 
their  fears ;  becaufe  in  the  next  line  mention  is  made  of  thefe 
fears  being  depqfed.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  emendation  produces  this 
meaning  by  a  very  flight  alteration,  and  is,  therefore,  I  think, 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  text. 

The  following  palfage  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  ftrongly, 
in  my  opinion,  confirms  his  conje6lure  : 

"  So  fliall  ihel'e  Jlaves  [Tarquin's  unruly  pafjlons"]   be 
kings,  and  thou  their  flave." 
Again,  in  King  Lea  r  : 

"  . It  feems,  flie  was  a  queen 

"  Over  her  pqfjion,  ivho,  mofl  rebel-like, 
"  Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her." 
This  palfage  in  the  folio  is  given  to  King  Philip,  and  in  a  fub- 
fequent  part  of  this  fcene,  all  the  Ipeeches  of  the  citizens  are 
given  to  Hubert ;  which  I  mention,  becaufe  thefe,  and  innu- 
merable other  inflances,  where  the  fame  error  has  been  com- 
mitted in  that  edition,  juftify  fome  licence  in  transferring  fpeeches 
from  one  perfon  to  another.     Malon£. 
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And  (land  fecurely  on  their  battlements, 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  your  induftrious  fceness  and  ivSis  of  death. 
Yoar  royal  prefences  be  rul'd  by  me ; 
Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerufolem/ 

*  ■ thefe  fcroyles  of  Ayigiers — ]    EfcrouUcs,  Fr.  i.  e.  fcabby, 

icrophulous  fellows. 

Ben  Jonlbn  ules  the  word  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  : 
" hang  them  fcroyh's  /"     Steevexs. 

'  At  your  induftrious  fcenes — ]  I  once  wiflied  to  read — 
lllujirious  ;  but  now  I  believe  the  text  to  be  right.     Malone, 

The  old  reading  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  Your  indiijirious 
Tcenes  and  a6ts  of  death,  is  the  fame  as  if  the  fpeakcr  had  faid — 
your  laborious  indujlry  of  war.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

" and  put  we  on 

"  Induftrious  foldierlliip."     Steevexs. 

^  Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerufalem,']  The  mutines  are  the 
mutineers,  the  feditious.     So  again,  in  Hamlet : 

" and  lay 

"  Worfe  than  the  inutines  in  the  bilboes." 
Our  author  had  probably  read  the  following  pnfTages  in 
A  compcyidious  and  mnji  marvellous  Hijiory  of  the  latter  Times 
©/"  the  Jeeves  Common- JVeale,  &c.  Written  in  Hebrew,  by 
Jofeph  Ben  Gorion, — tranllated  into  Englifh,  by  Peter  Morwyn: 
"  The  fame  yeere  the  civil  warres  grew  and  increafed  in  Jeru- 
falem ;  for  the  citizens  flew  one  another  without  any  truce, 
reft,  or  quietnelTe. — 'The  people  were  divided  into  three  parties ; 
whereof  the  firft  and  beft  followed  Anani,  the  high-prieft; 
another  part  followed  feditious  Jehochanan  ;  the  third  mofl  cruel 
Schimeon. — Anani,  being  a  perfe6l  godly  man,  and  feeing  the 
common-weale  of  Jerufalem  governed  by  the  feditious,  gave 
over  his  third  part,  that  ftacke  to  him,  to  Eliafar,  his  fonne. 
Eliafar  with  his  companie  took  the  Temple,  and  the  courts  about 
it  J  appointing  of  his  men,  fome  to  bee  fpyes,  fome  to  keepe. 
watche  and  warde. — But  Jehochanan  tooke  the  market-place 
and  ftreetes,  the  lower  part  of  the  citie.  Then  Schimeon,  the 
Jerofolimite,  tooke  the  higheft  part  of  the  towne,  wherefore  bis 
men  annoyed  Jehochanan's  parte  fore  with  flings  and  crofle- 
bowes.  Betweene  thefe  three  there  was  alfo  moft  cruel  battailes 
in  Jerufalem  for  the  fpace  of  four  daies. 

"  Titus'  campe  was  about  fixe  furlongs  from  the  towne.  The 
next  morrow  they  of  the  towne  feeing  Titus  to  be  encamped 
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Be  friends  a  while,'  and  both  conjointly  bend 

Your  (harpefl:  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town : 

By  eaft  and  weft  let  France  and  England  mount 

Their  battering  cannon,  charged  to  the  mouths  ; 

Till  their  foul-fearing  clamours  ^  have  brawl'd  down 

The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city  : 

I'd  play  inceflantly  upon  thefe  jades. 

Even  till  unfenced  defolation 

Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 

That  done,  diflever  your  united  ftrengths. 

And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again  ; 

Turn  face  to  face,  and  bloody  point  to  point : 

Then,  in  a  moment,  fortune  fhall  cull  forth 

Out  of  one  fide  her  happy  minion  ; 

To  whom  in  favour  flie  thall  give  the  day. 


upon  the  mount  Olivet,  the  captaines  of  the  ft'ditious  aflembled 
together,  and  fell  at  argument,  every  man  with  another,  intend- 
ing to  turne  their  cruelty  upon  the  Roma'nies,  confirming  and 
ratifying  the  fame  atonement  and  pnrpofe,  by  fvvearing  one  to 
another)  and  fabecame  peace  amongft  them.  Wherefore  /'o^ 72 z«^ 
together,  that  before  were  three  feverall  parts,  they  let  open 
the  gates,  and  all  the  beft  of  them  iffued  out  with  an  liorrible 
noyfe  and  fhoute,  that  they  made  the  Romaines  afraide  withall, 
in  fuch  wife  that  they  fled  before  the  Jcditious,  M'bich  fodainly 
did  fet  uppon  them  unawares." 

The  book  from  which  I  have  tranfcribed  thefe  paffages,  was 
printed  in  l602,  but  there  was  a  former  edition,  as  that  before 
me  is  faid  to  be  "  newly  correded  and  amended  by  the  tranf- 
latour."  From  the  fpelling  and  the  ftyle,  I  imagine  the  firll 
edition  of  this  book  had  appeared  before  1580.  This  allufion  is 
not  found  in  the  old  play. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  met  with  an  edition  of 
the  book  which  Shakfpeare  had  here  in  his  thoughts,  printed  in 
15/5.     Malone, 

7  Be  friends  a  while,  &c.]  This  advice  is  given  by  the 
Baftard  in  the  old  copy  of  the  play,  though  comprized  in  fewer 
and  lefs  fpirited  lines.     Steevens. 

^  Till  their  foul-fearing  clamours — ]  i.  e.  foul-appalling. 
See  Vol.  VH.  p.  261,  n.  2T    Malone. 
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And  kifs  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 

How  like  you  this  wild  counlel,  mighty  Hates? 

Smacks  it  not  ibmething  of  the  policy  ? 

K.  John,  Now,  by  the  iky  that  hangs  above  our 
heads, 
I  like  it  well ; — France,  ihall  we  knit  our  powers. 
And  lay  this  Angiers  even  with  the  ground  ; 
Then,  after,  fight  who  fhall  be  king  of  it  ? 

Bast.  An  if  thou  haft  the  mettle  of  a  king, — 
Being  wrong'd,  as  we  are,  by  this  peevifh  town, — 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 
As  we  will  ours,  againft  thefe  fancy  walls : 
And  when  that  we  have  dafh'd  them  to  the  ground. 
Why,  then  defy  each  other ;  and,  pell-mell. 
Make  work  upon  ourfelves,  for  heaven,  or  hell. 

K.  Phi.    Let  it   be   fo : — Say,  where  will   you 
aflault  ? 

K.  John.  We  from  the  well  will  fend  deftru<9;ioii 
Into  this  city's  bofom. 

AusT.  I  from  the  north. 

K.  Phi.  Our  thunder  from  the  fouth. 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

Bast.    O   prudent  difcipline  !    From   north  'to 
fouth  ; 
Auftria  and  France  fhoot  in  each  other's  mouth : 

[Afide, 
I'll  llir  them  to  it : — Come,  away,  away  ! 

1  CiT.  Hear  us,  great*  kings :  vouchfafe  a  while 
to  Itay, 
And  I  fhall  fnow  you  peace,  and  fair-faced  league ; 
Win  you  this  city  without  ftroke,  or  wound  ; 
Refcue  thofe  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds, 
That  here  come  facrifices  for  the  field : 
Perfcver  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings,   - 
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K.  John.  Speak  on,  with  favour ;  we  are  bent  i& 
hear. 

1  CiT.  That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the  lady 
Blanch,^ 
Is  near  to  England  ;  Look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  and  that  lovely  maid  : 
If  lufty  lov^e  fhould  go  in  queft  of  beauty, 
Where  fhould  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous  love  fhould  go  in  fearch  of  virtue,' 
Where  Ibould  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  love  ambitious  fought  a  match  of  birth, 
Whofe  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady  Blanch  ? 
Such  as  tbe  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth. 
Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete : 
If  not  complete,  O  fay,^  he  is  not  fhe ; 
And  fhe  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want. 
If  want  it  be  not,  that  fhe  is  not  he  : 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blefled  man. 
Left  to  be  finilhed  by  fuch  a  fhe  ;  3 
And  fhe  a  fair  divided  excellence, 
Whofe  fulnefs  of  perfection  lies  in  hrm. 
O,  two  fuch  filver  currents,  when  they  join, 
Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in : 
And  two  fuch  Oiores  to  two  fuch  ftreams  made  one^ 
Two  fuch  controlling  bounds  fhall  you  be,  kings. 
To  thefe  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 

^  the  lady  Blanch,]     The  lady  Blanch  was  daughter  to 

Alphonfo  the  Nhith,  King  of  Caftile,  and  was  niece  to  King 
John  by  his  fifter  Elianor.     Steevens. 

^  If  zealous  love  &c.]     Zealous  feems  here  to  fignify  pious, 
or  influenced  by  motives  of  religion.     Johnson. 

*  If  not  complete,  O  fay,"]    The  old  copy  reads — If  tiot  com- 
plete of,  fay,  &c.     Correfted  by  Sir  T.  Hanmcr.     M alone, 

^  fuch  ti  {[\e ;']     The  old  copy — as  {he.     Steevens. 

Dr.Thirlby  prefcribed  that  reading,  which  I  have  here  reftored 
to  the  text.    Theobald. 
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This  union  fhall  do  more  than  battery  can. 
To  our  faft-clofed  gates  ;  for,  at  this  match, 
With  fwifter  rpleen"*  than  powder  can  enforce. 
The  mouth  of  paflage  fhall  we  fling  wide  ope. 
And  giv^e  you  entrance ;  but,  without  this  match. 
The  fea  enraged  is  not  half  fo  deaf. 
Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 
More  free  from  motion  ;  no,  not  death  himfelf 
In  mortal  fury  half  fo  peremptory, 
As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

Bast.  Here's  a  f^ay. 

That  fliakes  the  rotten  carcafe  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags  1^  Here's  a  large  mouth,  indeed, 

•* at  this  match. 

With  fwifter  fpleen  ^'c]  Our  author  ufes  fpleen  for  anjr 
violent  hurry,  or  tumultuous  fpeed.  So,  in  A  Midfuiyimer- 
Night's  Dream,  he  applies  /)b/ee«  to  the  lightning.  I  am  loath 
to  think  that  Shakfpeare  meant  to  play  with  the  double  of  match 
for  nuptial,  and  the  match  of  a  gun.     Johnson. 

*  Here's  a  ftay, 
That  Jhakes  the  rotten  carcafe  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags  /]     I  cannot  but  think   that  every  reader 
wifties  for  fome  other  word  in  the  place  of  Jtay,  which  though 
it  may  fignify  an  hi?idrance,  or  man   that  hinders,  is  yet  very 
improper  to  introduce  the  next  line.     I  read  : 
Here's  a  flaw. 

Thai  flakes  the  rotten  carcafe  of  old  death. 
That  is^  here  is  a  gift  of  bravery,   a  blaf  of  menace.     This 
fuits  well  with  the  fpirit  of  the  fpeech.     Stay  and  flaw,  in  a 
carelefs  hand,  are  not  eafily  diftinguiihed  ;  and  if  the  writing 
was  obfcure,  flaw  being  a  word  lefs  ulual,  was  eafily  milled. 

JoHNSOir. 

Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  taken  the  hint  of  this  fpeech  from 
the  following  in  The  Famous  Hijiory  of  Tho.  Stukely,  l605, 
bl.  1 : 

"  Why  here's  a  gallant,  here's  a  king  indeed ! 

"  He  fpeaks  all  Mars  : — tut,  let  me  follow  fuch 

"  A  lad  as  this  : — This  is  pure  fire  : 

''  Ev'ry  look  he  cafts,  flailieth  like  lightning  j 

"  There's  mettle  in  this  boy. 

"  He  brings  a  breath  that  fets  our  fails  on  fire  : 

"  Why  now  I  fee  we  Ihall  have  cuffs  indeed." 
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That  rplts  forth  death,  and  mountains,  rocks,  and 

feas ; 

Perhaps  the  force  of  the  word  ftay,  is  not  exaiSlly  known. 
I  meet  with  it  in  Damon  and  Pythias,   1582  : 

"  Not  to  prolong  my  life  thereby,  for  which  I  reckon 

not  this, 
"  But  to  fet  ray  things  in  a  Jiay." 
Perhaps  by  a  Jiay,  the  Baftard  means  "  a  ^ficady,  refolute 
fellow,  who  ihakes,"  &c.  So,  in  Fenton's  Tragical  Difcourfes, 
bl.  1.  4to.  1567  :  "  — more  apt  to  follow  th'  inclination  of  vaine 
and  lafcivious  defyer,  than  difpofed  to  make  a  Jiaye  of  herfelfe 
in  the  trade  of  honeft  vertue." 

Again,  in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  the  22d  Iliad: 
"  Trie  we  then — if  now  their  hearts  will  leave 
"  Their  citie  cleare,  her  clearejtay  [i.  e,  Heftor]  llaine." 
AJiny,  however,  feems  to  have  been  meant  for  fomething 
active,  in  the  following  palfage  in  the  6th  canto  of  Drayton's 
Barons'  Wars  : 

"  Oh  could  ambition  apprehend  a  Jiay, 
"  The  giddy  courfe  it  wandereth  in,  to  guide.''' 
Again,  in  Spenfers  Fairy  Quee?!,  B.  If.  c.  x: 

"  Till  riper  yeares  he  raught,  and  Itronger  Jtay." 
Shakfpeare,  therefore,  who  ufes   n'rongs  for  wrojigers,  &c. 
&c.  might  have  ufed  a  Jiay  for  a  Jiayer.     Churchyard,  in  his 
Siege  of  Leeth,   15/5,  having  occalion  to  fpeak  of  a  trumpet 
that  founded  to  proclaim  a  truce,  fays — 

"  This  Jiaye  of  warre  made  many  men  to  mufe." 
I  am  therefore  convinced  that  the  firft  line  of  Faulconbridge's 
fpeech  needs  no  emendation.     Steevens. 

Stay,  I  apprehend,  here  fignifies  a  fupporter  of  a  caufe. 
Here's  an  extraordinary  partizan,  that  lliakes,  &c.  So,  in  the 
lall  AA  of  this  play  : 

"  What  furety  in  the  world,  what  hopes,  what  ftay, 

"  When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  ?" 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  III : 

"  Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  flafF,  no  Jiay." 
Again,  in  King  Richard  III : 

'^  What  Jiay  had  I,  but  Edward,  and  he's  gone." 
Again,    in  Davies's   Scourge  of  Fully,   printed  about  the  year 
Kill: 

"  England's  fall  friend,  and  Ireland's  conftant  7?«;/-" 
It  is  obfervable,  that  partisan,  in  like  manner,  though  now 
generally  lifed  to  iignify  an  adherent  to  a  party,  originally  meant 
a  pike  or  halberd. 
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Talks  as  familiarly  of. roaring  lions, 

As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs  ! 

What  cannoneer  begot  this  lufty  blood  ? 

He  fpeaks  plain  cannon,  tire,  and  fmoke,  and  bounce; 

He  gives  the  ballinado  with  his  tongue ; 

Our  ears  are  cudgel'd ;  not  a  word  oT  his. 

But  buffets  better  than  a  fift  of  France  : 

Zounds  !  I  was  never  fo  bethump'd  with  words^ 

Since  I  firft  call'd  my  brother's/ather,  dad. 

Eli.  Son,    lilt   to  this  conjun6lion,    make  this 

match  ; 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough ; 
For  by  this  knot  thou  (halt  fo  furely  tie 
Thy  now  unfur'd  affurance  to  the  crown, 
That  yon  green  boy  fhall  have  no  fun  to  ripe 
The  bloom  that  promifeth  a  mighty  fruit. 
I  fee  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France  ; 
Mark,  how  they  whifper :  urge  them,  while  their 

fouls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition  : 
Left  zeal,  now  melted,  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  foft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorfe. 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was,*^ 

Perliaps,  however,  our  author  meant  by  the  words.  Here's 
a  Jiuy,  "  Here's  a  fellow,  who  whilft  he  makes  a  propolition  as 
a  Jtay  or  ohftach,  to  prevent  the  efFufion  of  blood,  Ihakes,"  Sec. 
The  Citizen  has  juft  faid  : 

"  Hear  us,  great  kings,  vouchfafe  a  while  to  Jtay, 
"  And  I  lliall  fhow  you  peace,"  &c. 
It  is,  I  conceive,  no  objeftion  to  this  interpi-ctation,  that  an 
imped'nnent  or  oljiacle  could  not  lliake  death,  ?cc.  though  the 
perfon  who  endeavoured  to  Jtay  or  prevent  the  attack  of  the 
two  kings,  might.  Shakfpeare  feldom  attends  to  fuch  ivivuticc. 
But  the  firft  explanation  appears  to  rne  more  probable. 

Malone. 

^  Left  zeal,  now  melled,  &c.]    We  have  here  a  very  unufual, 

and,  I  think,  not  very  juft  image  of  xeal,  which,  in  its  higheft 
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1  CiT.  Why  anfvver  not  the  double  majefties 
This  friendly  treaty  of  our  threatened  town  ? 

degree,  is  reprefented  by  others  as  a  flame,  but  by  Shakfpeare, 
as  a  froft.  To  rcprefs  zea/,  in  the  language  of  others,  is  to  cool, 
in  Shakljxiare's  to  melt  it ;  when  it  exerts  its  utmoft  power  it  is 
commonly  faid  to  Jiafue,  but  by  Shaklpeare  to  be  congealed. 

Johnson. 
Sure  the  poet  means  to  compare  xcal  to  metal  in  a  ftate  of 
fufion,  and  not  to  diffolving  ice.     Steevens. 

The  allufion,  I  apprehend,  is  to  diffolving  ice ;  and  if  this 
palfage  be  compared  with  others  in  our  author's  plays,  it  will 
not,  I  think,  appear  liable  to  Dr.  Johnfon's  objection. — ^The 
fenfe,  I  conceive,  is.  Left  the  now  zealous  and  to  you  well' 
affected  heart  of  Philip,  which  hut  Idtehj  was  cold  and  hard 
OS  ice,  and  has  newly  l-ee?i  melted  and  foftened,  Jhould  by  the 
Jbft  petitions  of  Conftance,  and  pity  for  Arthur,  again  become 
congealed  and  frozen.  I  once  thought  that  "  the  windy 
breath  of  foft  petitions,"  &:c.  lliould  be  coupled  with  the  pre- 
ceding words,  and  related  to  the  propofal  made  by  the  citizen  of 
Angiers  ;  but  now  I  believe  that  they  were  intended  to  be  con- 
nefted,  in  conftruftion,  with  the  following  line.- — In  a  fubfe- 
quent  fcene  we  find  a  limilar  thovight  couched  in  nea|"ly  the  fame 
cxprefllons : 

"  This  a6t,  fo  evilly  born,  lliall  cool  the  hearts 

"  Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal." 
Here  Shakfpeare  does  not  fay  that  zeal,  when  "  congealea, 
exerts  its  utmoft  power,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  when  it  is 
congealed  or  frozen,  it  ceafes  to  exert  itfelf   at  all ;    it  is  no 
longer  zeal. 

We  again  meet  with  the  fame  allufion  in  King  Henry  VIII: 

" This  makes  bold  mouths  ; 

"  Tongues  fpit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze 

"  Allegiance  in  them." 
Both  zeal  and  allegiance  therefore,  we  fee,  in  the  language 
of  Shikfpeare,  are  in  their  higheft  ftate  of  exertion,  when 
meltid  j  and  reprefled  or  diminiiLed,  when  frozen.  The  word 
freeze,  in  the  palfagesjuft  quoted,  fliews  that  the  allufien  is  not, 
as  has  been  fuggcfted,  to  metals,  but  to  ice. 

The  obfcurity  of  the  prefent  palTage  arifes  from  our  author's 
life  of  the  word  zeal,  which  is,  as  it  were,  perfonified.  Zeal, 
if  it  be  underftood  ftri£tly,  cannot  "  cool  and  congeal  again  to 
what  it  ivas,"  (for  when  it  cools,  it  ceafes  to  be  zeal,)  though 
a  perfon  who  is  become  warm  and  zealous  in  a  caufe,  may  after- 
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K.  Phi.  Speak  England  firfl,  that  hath  been  for- 
ward tirft 
To  fpeak  unto  this  city  :  What  fay  yOu  ? 

K.  John,  If  that  the  Dauphin  there,  thy  princely 
fon, 
Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read,^  I  love. 
Her  dowry  fliall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen  : 
For  Anjou,^  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poi6iiers, 
And  all  that  we  upon  this  fide  the  fea 
(Except  this  city  now  by  us  befieg'd,) 
Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity, 

wards  become  cool  and  indifferent,  as  he  was,  before  he  was 
warmed. — "  To  what  it  was/'  however,  in  our  author's  Hcen- 
tious  language,  may  mean,  "  to  what  it  was,  before  it  was  zeal" 

Malone. 
The  windy  breath  that  will  cool  metals  in  a  Jtate  of  fujion, 
produces  not  the  effeds  of  froJI.  I  am,  therefore,  yet  to  learn, 
how  "  the /of t  petitions  of  Confiance,  and  pity  for  Arthur," 
(two  gentle  agents)  were  competent  to  the  aft  of  freezing.— ' 
There  is  furely  fomewhat  of  impropriety  in  employing  Favoniiis 
to  do  the  work  of  Boreas.     SteevenS. 

'  Can  in  this  look  of  beauty  read,']     So,  in  Pericles,  \60g  : 
,"  Her  face,  the  book  of  praifes,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
"  May  read  ftrange  matters."     Malone. 

'  For  Anjou,]     In  old  editions  : 

/or  Anglers,  and  fair  Tour aine,  Maine,  PoiSiiers, 
Ayid  all  that  we  upon  this  fide  the  fea, 
(Except  this  city  7iow  by  us  befieg'd,) 
Find  liable  tSfc. 
What  was  the  city  befieged,  but  Anglers  ?     King  John  agrees 
to  give  up  all  he  held  in.  France,  except  the  city  of  Anglers, 
which  he  now  befieged  and  laid  claim  to.    But  could  he  give  up 
all  except  Anglers,  and  give  up  that  too  ?  Anjou  was  oiie  of  the 
provinces  which  the  Englilli  held  in  France.     Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  found,  or  might  have  found,  the  reading  which 
he  would  introduce  as  an  emendation  of  his  own^  in  the  elder 
play  of  King  John,  4to.   \5Q\.     Steevens. 

See  alfo  p.  379>  ".5.     Malone. 
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Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed ;  and  make  her  rich 
In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions, 
As  fhe  in  beauty,  education,  blood. 
Holds  hand  with  any  priricefs  of  the  world. 

K.  Phi.   What  fnyTt  thou,    boy  ?    look  in  the 
lady's  face. 

LEfT.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle, 
The  fhadow  of  myfelf  formed  in  her  eye ; 
Which,  being  but  the  fhadow  of  your  fon, 
Becomes  a  fun,  and  makes  your  fon  a  (hadow: 
I  do  proteft,  I  never  lov'd  myfelf, 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myfelf, 
Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye.^ 

[^IVhiJpers  ivith  Blanch. 

Bast.  Drawn  in  the  fiaittering  table  of  her  eye  !•— 
Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow  !-— 
And  quarter 'd  in  her  heart ! — he  doth  efpy 

Himfelf  love's  traitor :  This  is  pity  now. 
That  hang'd,   and    drawn,    and    quarter' d,    there 

fhould  be. 
In  fuch  a  love,  lb  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

Blanch.    My  uncle's   will,    in   this  refpedl,    is 
mine: 
If  he  fee  aught  in  you,  that  makes  him  like, 
That  any  thing  he  fees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  eafe  tranflate  it  to  my  will ; 
Or,  if  you  will,  (to  fpeak  more  properly,) 

'  Drawn  in  the  ^altering  table  of  her  eye.']     So,  \n  All's 
well  that  ends  well  : 

" to  fit  and  dj-a7V 

"  His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curh, 
"  In  our  heart's  table." 
Table  is  pifture,  or,  rather,  the  board  or  canvas  on  which 
any  objeiSt  is  painted.     Tableau,  Fr.    Steevens. 
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I  will  enforce  It  eafily  to  my  love. 
Further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord. 
That  all  I  fee  in  you  is  worthy  love, 
Than  this, — that  nothing  do  I  lee  in  you, 
(Though  churlifh   thoughts  themfelves  Ihould  be 

your  judge,) 
That  I  can  find  fhould  merit  any  hate. 

K.  John.  What  fay  thefe  young  ones  ?  What  fay 
you,  my  niece  ? 

Blanch.  That  fhe  is  bound  in  honour  flill  to  do 
What  you  in  wifdom  fliall  vouchfafe  to  fay. 

K.  John.  Speak  then,  prince  Dauphin ;  can  you 
love  this  lady  ? 

Lew.  Nay,  afk  me  if  I  can  refrain  from  love ; 
For  I  do  love  her  moll  unfeignedly. 

K.  John.  Then  do  I  give  Volquefien/  Touraine, 
Maine, 
Poi(5liers,  and  Anjou,  thefe  five  provinces. 
With  her  to  thee ;  and  this  addition  more. 
Full  thirty  thoufand  marks  of  Englifh  coin. — 
Philip  of  France,  if  thqu  be  pleas'd  withal, 
Command  thy  fon  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 

K.  Phi.  It  likes  us  well ; — Young  princes,  dole 
your  hands. ^ 

AusT.  And  your  lips  too ;  for,  I  am  well  afTur'd, 
That  I  did  {q^  when  I  was  firfl  afiur'd.^ 

*  Volque(fen,']    This  is  the  ancient  name  for  the  country 

now  called  the  Vexin ;  in  Latin,  Pagus  Velocaffinus.  That  part 
of  it  called  the  Norman  Fexin,  was  in  difpute  between  Philip 
and  John.     Steevens. 

This  and  the  fubfequent  line  (except  the  words,  "  do  I  give,") 
are  taken  from  the  old  play.     Malone, 

*  Young  princes,  clo/e  your  kands."}     Sec  The  JVinters 

Tale,  Vol,  IX.  p.  223,  n.  8.     Malone. 
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'  K.  Phi.  Now,  citizens  of  Angiers,  opej^our  gates. 
Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made ; 
For  at  faint  Mary's  chapel,  prefently, 
The  rites  of  marriage  fhall  be  folemniz'd. — 
Is  not  the  lady  Conliance  in  this  troop  ? — 
I  know,  fhe  is  not ;  for  this  match,  made  up, . 
Her  prefence  would  have  interrupted  much  : — 
Where  is  fhe  and  her  fon  ?  tell  me,  who  knows. 

LEfr.  She  is  fad  and  paffionate  at  your  highnefs' 
tent.4 

K.  Phi.  And,  by  my  faith,  this  league,  that  we 
have  made, 
Will  give  her  fadnefs  very  little  cure. — 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  lady  ?  In  her  right  we  came ; 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  turn'd  another  way. 
To  our  own  vantage. 

K.  John.  We  will  heal  up  all 

Ji'or  we'll  create  young  Arthur  duke  of  Bretagne, 
And  earl  of  Richmond  ;  and  this  rich  fair  town 
We  make  him  lord  of. — Call  the  lady  Conftance ; 

^  lam  z/'e// afl'ur'dj 

That  I  did  fo,  luhen  I  was  Jirft  aflur'd.]  Affurd  is  here 
ufed  both  in  its  common  lenfe,  and  in  an  uncommon  one,  where 
it  fignifies  ajjlanced,  contraSied.    So,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors: 

" called  me  Dromio,  Iwore  I  was  ajfur  d  to  her." 

Steevens. 

•*  She  is  fad  and  paffionate  at  your  highnefs'  tent.']  Paffionate, 
in  this  inftance,  does  not  fignify  difpofed  to  anger,  but  a  prey 
to  mournful  fe?  fat  ions.  So,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  IVit 
without  Money  : 

" Thou  nxi  paffionate, 

"  Haft  been  brought  up  with  girls."     Steevens. 

Again,  in  the  old  play  entitled  The  true  Tragedie  of  Rickard 
Duke  of  Yorke,  16(X)  : 

"  Tell  me,  good  madam, 

"  Why  is  your  grace  fo  paffionate  of  late  ?"    Malone. 
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Some  rpeedy  meflenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  Iblemnity  : — I  trull  we  fliall, 
If  not  fill  up  the  meafure  of  her  will, 
Yet  in  fome  meafure  fatisfy  her  fo. 
That  we  fhall  flop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  hafte  will  fufler  us. 
To  this  unlook'd  for  unprepared  pomp. 

\_Exeunt  all  but  the  Baflard. — The  Citizens 
retire  from  the  ivalls. 

Bast.  Mad  world  !  mad  kings  !  mad  compofition ! 
John,  to  flop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole. 
Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part :  5 
And  France,  (whofe  armour  confcience  buckled  on ; 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field. 
As  God's  own  foldier,)  rounded  in  the  ear^ 
With  that  fame  purpofe-changer,  that  fly  devil ; 
That  broker,  that  ftill  breaks  the  pate  of  faith  ; 
That  daily  break-vow ;  he  that  wins  of  all. 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids ; — 
Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lofe 
But  the  word  maid, — cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that ; ' 

*  departed  ivith  a  part ;]     To  part  and  to  depart  were 

formerly  fynonymous.  So,  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour : 
"  Faith,  fir,  I  can  hardly  depart  with  ready  money."  Again, 
in  Every  Woman  in  her  Humour,  1609:  "  She'll  ferve  under 
him  till  death  us  depart."     Steevens. 

*  ■  rounded  in  the  ear — ]  i.e.  whifpered  in  the  ear. 
This  phrafe  is  frequently  uled  by  Chaucer,  as  well  as  later 
writers.  So,  in  Lingua,  or  A  Combat  of  the  Tongue,  &c.  1607: 
"  I  help'd  Herodotus  to  pen  fome  part  of  his  Mufes,  lent  Pliny 
ink  to  write  his  Hiftory,  and  rounded  Rabelais  in  the  ear  wheii 
he  hiftorified  Pantagruel."     Again,  in  The  Spanijh  Tragedy  : 

"  Forthwith  Revenge  fhe  rounded  me  i'  th"  ear." 

Steevens. 
^  Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lofe 
But  the  ivord  viaid, — cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that  3]     The 
conflrudion  here  appears  extremely  harfh  to  our  ears,,  yet  I  do 

Dd4 
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That   fmooth-faced   gentleman,    tickling   commo- 
dity,— 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world  ;  ^ 
The  world,  who  of  itfelf  is  peifed  well. 
Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground ; 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  bias, 
This  fway  of  motion,  this  commodity. 
Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifFerency, 
From  all  direcSlion,  purpofe,  courfe,  intent : 
And  this  fame  bias,  this  commodity. 
This  bawd,  this  broker,^  this  all-changing  word, 

not  believe  there  is  any  corruption;  fori  have  obferved  a  fimilar 
phrafeology  in  other  places  in  thefe  plays.  I'he  conftruAion  is — 
Commodity,  he  that  wins  of  all, — he  that  cheats  tlie  poor  maid 
of  that  only  external  thing  {he  has  to  lofe,  namely,  the  word 
maid,  i.  e.  her  chaliity.  IVhn  having  is  ufed  as  the  abfolute 
cafe,  in  the  fenfe  of  "  they  having — ;"  and  the  words  "  who 
having  no  external  thing  to  lofe  but  the  word  maid,"  are  in 
fome  meafure  parenthetical ;  yet  they  cannot  with  propriety  be 
included  in  a  parenthelis,  becaufe  then  there  would  remain 
nothing  to  which  the  relative  that  at  the  end  of  the  line  could 
be  referred.  In  The  Wititers  Tale,  are  the  following  lines,  in 
which  we  find  a  fimilar  phrafeology : 

" This  your  fon-in-law, 

"  And  fon  unto  the  king,   {jrhom  heavens  directing,) 

"  Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter." 
Here  the  pronoun  whom  is  uted  for  him,  as  ivho,  in  the  paf- 
fage  before  us,  is  ufed  for  they.     Maloxe. 

**  Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  icorld;']    Cummodity  is  intercit. 
So,  in  Damon  aud  Pythias,   1582  : 

" for  vertue's  fake  only, 

"  They  would  honour  friendfliip,  and  not  for  coniwodilie." 
Again : 

"  I  will  ufe  his  friendfhip  to  mine  own  comvroditic.'" 

Steevens. 
So,  in  Cupid's  IFhirligig,   1607  : 

"  O  the  world  is  like  a  by  as  bowie,  and  it  runs  all  on  the 
]rich  mens  fides."     Henderson. 

^  this  broker,]     A  hrnker  in  old  language  meant  a  pimp 

©r  procurefs.     See  a  note  on  Hamlet,  A6t  M  : 

"  Do  not  believe  his  vows,  for  they  are  l-rvko's,''  &c. 

Mai.onv:  . 
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Clapp'd  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 

Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determined  aid/ 

From  a  refolv'd  and  honourable  war. 

To  a  moft  bafe  and  vile-conckided  peace. — 

And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity  ? 

But  for  becaufe  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet : 

Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand/ 

When  his  fair  angels  would  falute  my  palm : 

But  for  my  hand/  as  unattempted  yet, 

Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 

Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail. 

And  fay, — there  is  no  lin,  but  to  be  j*ich  ; 

And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  Ihall  be, 

To  fay, — there  is  no  vice,  but  beggary  : 

Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity, 

Gain,  be  my  lord  !   for  I  will  worfhip  thee  !  [^ExitA 

^  from  his  own  determind  aid,]     The  word  eye,  in  the 

line  preceding,  and  the  word  own,  which  can  ill  agree  with  aid, 
induces  me  to  think  that  we  ought  to  read — "  his  own  deter- 
mined aim,''  inftead  of  aid.  His  own  aid  is  little  better  than 
nonfenfe.     M.Mason, 

'  — • — clutch  vuj  hand,']  To  clutch  my  hand,  is  to  clafp  it 
clofe.  So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  :  "  — putting  the  hand  into 
the  pocket,  and  extracting  it  clutched.^'  Aga'n,  in  Antonio's 
Revenge,   \Q02  : 

"  The  fift  of  ftrenuous  vengeance  is  clutch' d." 
See  alfo  note  on  MorZ-eM,  Att  II.  fc.  i.     Steevens. 

^  But  for  fsfc]  i.e.  becaufe.  So,  m  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona : 

"  I  curfe  myfelf,  foi-  they  are  fent  by  me."     Reed, 
Again,  in  Othello : 

" or  for  I  am  declin'd 

"  Into  the  vale  of  years."     Malone. 

*  In  tlie  old  copy  the  fecond  Aft  extends  to  the  end  of  the 
fpeech  of  Lady  Conftance,  in  the  next  fcene,  at  the  conclufion 
of  which  flie  throws  herfelf  on  the  ground.  The  prefent  divilion, 
which  was  made  b}'  Mr.  Theobald,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the 
fubfequent  editors,  is  certainly  right.     Malone. 

See  Mr.  Theobald's  note,  p.  4l6.     Steevens. 
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ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

The  fame.     The  French  Kings  Tent. 
Enter  Constance,  Arthur,  and  Salisbury. 

Const.  Gone  to  be  married !  gone  to  fwear  a 
peace  ! 

Falfe  blood  to  falfe  blood  join'd !  Gone  to  be 
friends  ! 

Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch  ?  and  Blanch  thofe  pro- 
vinces ? 

It  is  not  fo  ;  thou  haft  niisfpoke,  misheard  ; 

Be  well  advis'd,   tell  o'er  thy  tale  again  : 

It  cannot  be ;  thou  doft  but  fay,  'tis  fo  : 

I  truft,  I  may  not  truft  thee  ;   for  thy  word 

Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man  : 

Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man ; 

I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 

Thou  fhalt  be  puniflVd  for  thus  frighting  me. 

For  I  am  lick,  and  capable  of  fears  ;5 

Opprefs'd  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of  fears; 

A  widow,''  hufbandlefs,  fubjetl  to  fears  ; 

A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears ; 

And  though  thou  now  confefs,  thou  didll  but  jeft, 

^  For  I  am  Jick,  and,  capable  of  fears  ;]  i.  e.  I  have  a  flrong 
fenfihitity ;  I  am  tremblingly  alive  to  apprehenfion.  So,  in 
Hamlet : 

"  Plis  form  and  caule  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  ftonesj 
"  Would  make  them  capable."     Malone. 

"  A  it'idow,']  This  was  not  the  faft.  Conftance  was  at  this 
time  married  to  a  third  hulband,  Guido,  brother  to  the  Vifcomit 
of  Touars.  She  had  been  divorced  from  her  fecoud  hufband, 
Ranulphj  Earl  of  Chelter.     Malone. 
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With  my  vex'd  fpirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce, 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What  doft  thou  mean  by  fliaking  of  thy  head  ? 
Why  doll  thou  look  fo  fadly  on  my  fon  ? 
What  means  that  hand  upon  thnt  breaft  of  thine  ? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum,      ' 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ?? 
Be  thefe  fad  figns^  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? 
Then  fpeak  again  ;  not  all  thy  former  tale, 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true.     , 

Sal.  As  true,  as,  I  believe,  you  think  them  falfe. 
That  give  you  caufe  to  prove  my  faying  true. 

Const.  O,  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this  forrow, 
Teach  thou  this  forrow  how  to  make  me  die ; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  fo. 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  defperate  men. 
Which,  in  the  very  meeting,  fall,  and  die. — 
Lewis  marry  Blanch  !  O,  boy,  then  where  art  thou  r 
France   friend   with  England  I    what  becomes  of 

me  ? — 
Fellow,  be  gone  ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  fight ; 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  moll  ugly  man. 

Sal.  What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done. 
But  Ipoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done  ? 


''  Like  a  proud  river  peer'mg  oer  his  bounds?'^  This  Teems 
to  have  been  imitated  by  Marfton,  in  his  Infatiate  CounUfs, 
1603: 

"  Then  how  much  more  in  me,  whofe  youthful  veins, 
"  Like  a  proud  river,  oerfiow  their  bounds ." 

Ma  LONE. 

'  Be  thefe  fad  figns — ]     The  fad  Jigns  :\re,  the  Jliahing  of 
his  head,  the  laying  his  hand  on   his  breaji,  &c.     We  have 
again  the  fame  words  in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis  .- 
"  So  flie,  at  thefe /o(^y?ir7?5  exclaims  on  death." 
Mr.  Pope   and   the  fubfequent   editors   read — Be  thefe  fad 

fighs &C.       M ALONE. 
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Const.  Which  harm  within  itfelf  lb  heinous  is. 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  fpeak  of  it. 

Arth.  I  do  befeech,  you,  madam,  be  content. 

Const.  If  thou,9  that  bid'll  me  be  content^  wert 
grim, 
Ugly,  and  fland'rous  to  thy  mother's  womb, 
Full  of  unpleafing  blots,'  and  lightlefs^  ftains, 
Lame,  foolifh,  crooked,  fwart,^  prodigious,+ 

'  If  thou,  &c.]    Maflinger  appears  to  have  copied  this  paflage 
in  The  Unnatural  Combat : 

" If  thou  hadft  been  born 

"  Deform'd  and  crooked  in  the  features  of 
"  Thy  body,  as  the  manners  of  thy  mind  j 
"  Moor-Hp'd,  flat-nos'd,  &c.  &c. 
"■  I  had  been  bleft."     Steevens. 

'   Ugly,  and  JlandWous  to  thy  mother's  womb, 
Full  of  unpleajing  blots,]     So,  in  our  author's  Rape  of 
Lucrece,   1594: 

**  The  blemifli  that  will  never  be  forgot, 

"  Worfe  than  a  llavifli  wipe,  or  birth-hour's  blot." 

Malone. 

* Jightlcfs — ]    The  poet  ufes  f-ghtJefs  for  that  which  we 

now  exprefs  by  unjlghtly,  difagreeable  to  the  eyes.    Johnson. 

^  fivnrt,']     Swart  is  brown,  inclining  to  black.     So,  in 

King  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  Ad  I.  fc.  ii  : 

"  And  whereas  I  was  black  and  fwart  before." 
Again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  III.  fc.  ii : 

"  Sivart  like  my  fhoe,  but  her  face  nothing  fo  clean 
kept."     Steevens. 

*  prodigious,']     That  is,  portentous,  fo  deformed  as  to 

be  taken  for  a  foretoken  of  evil.     Johnson. 

In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Decker,  in  the  firfl  part  of  The 
Honcft  Whore,  l604  : 

" yon  comet  Ihews  his  head  again ; 

"  Twice  hath  he  thus  at  crofs-turns  thrown  on  us 

"  Prodigious  looks." 
Again,  in  The  Revengers  Tragedy,   160/: 

"  Over  whofe  roof  hangs  this  prodigious  comet," 
Again,  in  The  En gUJh  Arcadia,  by  Jarvis  Markham,   160/ : 
"  O,  yes,  I  was  prodigious  to  thy  birth-right,  and  as  a  blazing 
rtar  at  thine  unlcok'd  for  funeral."     Steevens, 
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Patch'd  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-ofFcnding  marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content ; 
For  then  I  fhould  not  love  thee ;   no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,   nor  deferve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fair ;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy  ! 
Nature  and  fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great : 
Of  nature's  gifts  thou  may'ft  w\th  lilies  boaft, 
And  with  the  half-blown  role :   but  fortune,  O  ! 
She  is  corrupted,  chang'd,  and  won  from  thee ; 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John  ; 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluck'd  on  France 
To  tread  down  fair  relpecSt  of  fovereignty, 
And  made  his  majefly  the  bawd  to  tlieirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  fortune,  and  king  John ; 
That  ftrumpet  fortune,  that  ufurping  John  : — 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forfworn  ? 
Envenom  him  with  words  ;  or  get  thee  gone, 
And  leave  thofe  woes  alone,  which  I  alone, 
Am  bound  to  under-bear. 

Sal,  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 

Const.  Thou  may 'ft,    thou  fhalt,  I  will  not  go 
with  thee : 
I  will  lnftru61:  my  forrows  to  be  proud ; 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  ftout.5 

•makes  his  owner  ftout.]    The  old  edirions  have — males 


its  oivner  ftoop.     The  emendation  is  Sir  T.  Hanmer's. 

JoHNSOJfo 

So,  in  T)aniers  CAvil  Ifars,  B.  VI: 

"  Full  with  JtuHt  grief  and  with  difdainful  woe." 

Steevens. 
Our  author  has  rendered  this  pnlTage  obfcnre,  by  indulging 
himfelf  in  one  of  thofe  conceits  in  which  he  too  much  delights, 
and  by  bounding  rapidly,  with  his  ufual  licence,  from  one  idea 
to  another.  This  obfcurity  induced  Sir  1'.  Hanmer,  for  ,/ioop, 
to  fubftitutc  y/ow/ ;  a  reading  that  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
too  haftil/  adopted  in  the  fubfequent  editions. 
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To  me,  and  to  the  ftate  of  my  great  grief. 
Let  kings  aflemble ;  ^  for  my  grief's  fo  great^ 

The  confiifion  arifes  from  tlie  poet's  having  perfonified  grief 
in  the  firft  part  of  the  palTage,  and  fuppofing  tlie  afflided  perfon 
to  be  lowed  to  the  earth  by  that  pride  or  haughtinefs  which 
Grief  is  faid  to  poffefs ;  and  by  making  the  afflifted  perfon,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  paffage,  actuated  by  this  very  pride,  and 
exacting  the  fame  kind  of  obeifance  from  others,  that  Grief  has 
exafted  from  her. — "  I  will  not  go  (fays  Conltance)  to  thefe 
kings ;  I  will  teach  my  forrows  to  be  proud :  for  Grief  is  proud, 
and  makes  the  afflifted  Jtoop  5  therefore  here  I  throw  myfelf, 
and  let  them  come  to  me."  Here,  had  fhe  flopped,  and  thrown 
herfelf  on  the  ground,  and  had  nothing  more  been  added,  how- 
ever we  might  have  difapproved  of  the  conceit,  we  fliould  have 
had  no  temptation  to  difturb  the  text.  But  the  idea  of  throwing 
herfelf  on  the  ground  fuggctts  a  new  image ;  and  becaufe  her 
Jiately  grief  is  fo  great  that  nothing  but  the  huge  earth  can 
fupport  it,  Ihe  conliders  the  ground  as  her  throne;  and  having 
thus  inveiled  herfelf  with  regal  dignity,  flie,  as  queen  in  mifery^ 
as  polfefhng  (like  Imogen)  "  the  fupreme  crown  of  grief,"  calls 
on  the  princes  of  the  world  to  bow  down  before  her,  as  flie  has 
herfelf  been  boived  doirn  by  affliftion. 

Such,  I  think,  was  the  procefs  that  pafTed  in  the  poet's  mind  j 
which  appears  to  me  fo  clearly  to  explain  the  text,  that  I  fee  no 
reafon  for  departing  from  it.     Malon'e. 

I  am  really  I'urprized  that  Mr.  Malone  fhould  endeavour,  by 
one  elaborate  argument,  to  fiipport  the  old  debating  reading. 
A  pride  which  makes  the  owners  ftoop  is  a  kind  of  pride  I  have 
never  heard  of  5  and  though  grief,  in  a  weaker  degree,  and 
working  in  weaker  minds,  may  deprefs  the  fpirits,  defpair,  Aich 
as  the  haughty  Conftance  felt  at  this  time,  muft  naturally  roufe 
them.  This  diftlndion  is  accurately  pointed  out  by  Johnfon,  in 
his  obfervations  on  this  palTage.     M.  Mason. 

^  To  me,  and  to  the  Jiate  of  my  great  grief, 
Let  kings  affemhle-y']  In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  the 
father  of  Hero,  deprelfcd  by  her  difgrace,  declares  himfelf  fo 
fubdued  by  grief,  that  a  thread  may  lead  him.  How  is  it  that 
grief,  in  liConato  and  Lady  Conftance,  produces  effects  direftly 
oppolite,  and  yet  both  agreeable  to  nature  ?  Sorrow  foftens  the 
mind  while  it  is  yet  warmed  by  hope,  but  hardens  it  when  it  is 
congealed  by  defpair.  Dillrefs,  while  there  remains  any.profpe6t 
of  relief,  is  weak  and  flexible,  but  when  no  fuccour  remains,  is 
fearlefs  and  flubborn  ;  angry  alike  at  thofe  that  injure,  and  at 
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That  no  fupporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up  :  here  I  and  forrow  (it ;  ^ 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it.^ 

\_She  throws  lierfelf  on  the  ground, 

thofe  that  do  not  help  ;  carelefs  to  pleafe  where  nothing  can  be 
gained,  and  fearlefs  to  offend  when  there  is  nothing  further  to 
be  dreaded.    Such  was  tliis  writer's  knowledge  of  the  paffions. 

Johnson*. 

'  here  I  and  {orrow  Jit ;]     The  old  copy  has— ^furrows. 

So,  in  thet  Jirji  edition  of  ^Vope's  verfion  of  the  15th  Book  of 
the  Odtj^cy  : 

"  My  fecret  foul  in  all  thy  forrow  (hares." 

The  next  edition  erroneoufly  reads— ^-/orroer^,  which  number, 
ns  Mr.  Wakefield  obferves,  no  man  of  any  ear  could  in  that 
place  have  written.     Steevens. 

A  flight  corruption  has  here  deftroyed  a  beautiful  image. 
There  is  no  poetical  reader  that  will  not  join  with  me  in  reading — 
"  here  I  and  Sorrow  fit."     M.  Mason. 

Perhaps  we  fliould  read — Here  I  and  {orrow  Jit.  Our  author 
might  have  intended  to  perfonify  forrow,  as  Marlowe  had  done 
before  him,  in  his  King  Edward  II : 

"  While  I  am  lodg'd  within  this  cave  of  care, 
"  Where  Sorroiv  at  my  elbow  flill  attends." 

The  tranfcriber's  ear  might  eafily  have  deceived  him,  the  two 
readings,  when  fpoken,  founding  exa6tly  alike.  So,  we  find, 
in  the  quarto  copy  of  Kiiig  Henry  IV.  P.  I : 

"  The  mailed  Mars  fhall  on  his  altars  fit, — ." 
inflead  of — fhall  on  his  altar  fit.     Again,  in  the  quarto  copy  of 
the  fame  play  we  have — monfl:rousyta?z^/e,  infle'ad  of — monftrous 
canlle. 

In  this  conje£lure  I  had  once  great  confidence ;  but,  a  pre- 
ceding line — 

"  I  will  inflruft  my  forroivs  to  be  proud," 
now  appears  to  me  to  render  it  Ibmewhat  difputable. 

Perhaps  our  author  here  remembered  the  defcription  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  widow  of  King  Edward  IV.  given  in  an  old  book,  that, 
I  believe,  he  had  read — "  The  Queen  J'at  alone  lelow  on  the 
rvjhes,  al  defolate  and  difmaicle ;  whom  the  Archbifhop  com- 
forted in  the  befl  manner  that  he  coulde."  Continuation  of 
Harding's  Chronicle,  1543.  So  alfo,  in  a  book  already  quoted, 
that  Shakfpeare  appears  to  have  rend,  A  cumfiendioiis  and  moji 
marvelous  Hijiory  of  the  latter  Times  of  the  Jewes  Commojiweale: 
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Enter  King  Jou^,  KingVHihiF,  Lewis,  Blanch^ 
Elinor,  Baltard,  Austria,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Phi.  'Tis  true,  fair  daughter ;  and  this  blefled 
day, 
Ev^er  in  Fi-ance  Ihall  be  kept  feftival  : 


"  All  thole  things  when  I  Joleph  heard  tydings  of,  I  tare  my 
head  with  my  hand,  and  caf^  allies  upon  my  beard.  Jilting  in 
great  Jiirrou'  upon  the  ground.''     Malone, 

^  bid  kings  come  l-nw  to  it.']     I  aiuft  here  account  for 

the  liberty  I  have  taken  to  make  a  change  in  the  divifion  of  the 
fecond  and  third  A6is.     In  the  old  editions,  the  fecond  A6t  was 
made  to  end  here ;  though  it  is  evident  Lady  Confiance  here,  in 
her  defpair,  feats  herl'elf  on  the  floor:  and  flie  mull;  be  fuppofed, 
as  I  formerly  oblerved,  immediately  to  rife  again,  only  to  go  ofi* 
and  end  the  Atl  decently;  or  the  JIat  fcenc  mult  fliut  her  in 
from  the  fight  of  the  audience,  an  abfurdity  I  cannot  wifh  to 
accule  Shakfpeare  of.      Mr.  Gildon,  and  fome  other  criticks, 
fancied,  that  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fecond  A6t  was  loft,  and 
that  the  chafm  began  here.     I  had  joined  in  this  fufpicion  of  a 
fcene  or  two  bemg  loft,  and   unwittingly  drew  Mr.  Pope  into 
this  error      "  It  leems  to  be  fo,   (fays  he,)  and  it  were  to  be 
wilh'd  the  rejtorer  (meaning  we)  could  fupply  it."     To  deferve 
this  great  man's  thanks,  I  will  venture  at  the  talk  ;  and  hope  to 
convince  my  readers,  that  nothing  is  loll ;  but  that  I  have  fup- 
plied  the  fulpe6led  chafm,  only  by  reftifying  the  divifion  of  the 
A6ts.     Upon  looking  a  little  more  narrowly  into  the  conftitution 
of  the  play,   I  am  fatislied  that  the  third  A6i;  ought  to  begin 
with  that  fcene  which  has  hitherto  been  accounted  the  laft  of 
the  fecond  A61 :   and  my  reafons  for  it  are  thefe.     I'he  match 
being  concluded,  in  the  fcene  before  that,  betwixt  the  Dauphin 
and  Blanch,  a  melfenger  is  lent  for  Lady  Conftance  to  King 
Philip's  tent,  for  her  to  come  to  Saint  Mary's  church  to  the 
folemnity.     The  princes  all  go  out,  as  to  the  marriage  j  and  tlie 
Ballard  llaying  a  little  behind,  to  defcant  on  intereft  and  com- 
modity, n'ery  properly  ends  the  Ait.     The  next  fcene  then,  in 
the  French  king's  tent,  brings  us  Salilbury  delivering  his  meffage 
to  Conftance,  who,  refuling  to  go  to  the  folemnity,  lets  herfelf 
down  on  the  floor.     The  whole  train  returning  from  the  church 
to  the  French  king's  pavilion^  Philip  expreffes  fuch  fatisfa6tioa 
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To  folemnize  this  day,9  the  glorious  fun 
Stays  in  his  courfe,  and  plays  the  alchemifl ; ' 
Turning,  with  fplendor  of  his  precious  eye, 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold  : 

on  occafion  of  the  happy  folemnity  of  that  day,  that  Conftance 
rifes  from  the  floor,  and  jonis  in  the  fcene  by  entering  her  proteft 
againft  their  joy,  and  curling  the  bufinefs  of  the  day.  Thus,  I 
conceive,  the  fcenes  are  fairly  continued,  and  there  is  no  chafm 
in  the  a6tion,  but  a  proper  interval  made  both  for  Salilbury's 
coming  to  Lady  Conftance,  and  for  the  folemnization  of  the 
marriage.  Befides,  as  Faulconbridge  is  evidently  the  poet's 
favourite  charafter,  it  was  very  well  judged  to  clofe  theA6t  with 
his  foliloquy.     Theobald. 

This  whole  note  feems  judicious  enough  ;  but  Mr.  Theobald 
forgets  there  were,  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  no  moveable  fcenes  in 
common  playhoufes.     Johnson. 

It  appears,  from  many  paffages,  that  the  ancient  theatres  had 
the  advantages  of  machinery  as  well  as  the  more  modern  ftages. 
See  a  note  on  the  fourtli  fcene  of  the  fifth  A6t  of  Cymheline. 

How  happened  it  that  Shakfpeare  himfelf  fhould  have  men- 
tioned the  a6t  oi  Jhif ting  fcenes,  if  in  his  time  there  were  no 
fcenes  capable  of  being  Jhifted  ?  Thus,  in  the  choras  to  King 
Henry  V: 

"  Unto  Southampton  do  we  Jliift  our  fcene." 

This  phrafe  was  hardly  more  ancient  than  the  cuftom  which 
it  defcribes,     Steevens. 

'  To  folemnize  this  day,  &c.]  From  this  paflage  Rowe  feems 
to  have  borrowed  the  firft  lines  of  his  Fair  Penitent,    Johnson. 

The  firft  lines  of  Rowe's  tragedy — 

"  Let  this  aufpicious  day  be  ever  facred,"  &"C. 
are  apparently  taken  from  Dryden's  verfion  of  tlic  fecond  Satire 
of  Perfius : 

"  Let  this  aufpicious  morning  be  expreft,"  &c. 

Steevens. 
^  — —  and  plays  the  alchemift ;]     Milton  has  borrowed  this 
thought : 

"         •  when  with  one  virtuous  touch 

"  Th'  arch-chemic  fun/'  &c.    Paradife  Lojl,  B.  IIL 

Steevens, 
So,  in  our  author's  33d  Sonnet : 

"  Gilding  pale  llreams  with  heavenly  alchymy." 

Ma|-one, 

VoL.X.  Ee 
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The  yearly  courfe,  that  brings  thls-day  about. 
Shall  never  fee  it  but  a  holyday/ 

Const.  A  wicked  day,3  and  not  a  holyday  ! 

What  hath  thi»  day  deferv'd  ?  what  hath  it  done  ; 
That  it  in  golden  letters  fhould  be  fet. 
Among  the  high  tidesj-^  in  the  kalendar  ? 
Nay,  rather,  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week ;  5 
This  day  of  fhame,  oppreflion,  perjury: 
Or,  if  it  muft  ftand  ftill,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray,  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day, 

'  Shall  never  fee  it  tut  a  liolyday.']  So,  in  The  Famous 
Hiftorie  of  George  Lord  Faucotihridge,  l6"l  6:  "  This  joyful  day 
of  tiieir  arrival  [that  of  Richard  I,  and  his  millrefs,  Clarabel,] 
was  by  the  king  and  his  counfell  canonized  for  a  lioly-day." 

Malone, 
^  A  ivicked  day,  &c.]     There  is  a  paflage  in  The  Honefi 
IVJiore,  by  Decker,   1604,  fo  much  refembliug  the  prefent,  tliat 
I  cannot  forbear  quoting  it : 

"  Curil  be  that  day  for  ever,  that  roljb'd  her 

*'  Of  breath,  and  me  of  blifs !  henceforth  let  it  Hand 

*'  Within  the  wizzard's  book  (the  kalendar) 

"  Mark'd  with  a  marginal  finger,  to  be  chofen 

"  By  thieves,  by  villains,  and  black  murderers, 

"  As  the  beft  day  for  them  to  labour  in. 

*'  If  henceforth  this  adulterous  bawdy  world 

"  Be  got  with  child  with  treafon,  facrilege, 

"  Atheifm,  rapes,  treacherous  fiiendlhip,  perjury, 

"  Slander,  (the  beggars  fin,)  lies,  (the  fin  of  fools,) 

"  Or  any  other  damn'd  impieties, 

"  On  Monday  let  them  be  delivered,"  &c.    Hendersok. 

•♦ high  tid^s,~j    i.  e.  folemn  feafons,  times  to  be  obferved 

above  others.     Steevens. 

*  A^i/,  rather,  turn  this  day  out  of  the  iveek ;']  In  allufion 
(as  Mr.  Upton  has  obferved)  to  Job,  iii.  3  :  "  Let  the  day  perlili," 
&:c.  and  v.  6 :  "  Let  it  not  be  joined  to  the  days  of  the  year, 
let  it  not  come  into  the  number  of  tlie  months."     Malone. 

In  The  Fair  Penitent,  the  imprecation  of  Califta  on  the  night 
that  betrayed  her  to  Lothario,  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  this  and 
fubfequcnt  verfes  in  the  fame  chapter  of  Job.     Steevens. 
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Left  that  their  hopes  procligioufly  be  crofs'd :  ^ 
But  on  this  day,  let  leameii  fear  no  wreck ; 
No  bargains  break,  that  arc  not  this  day  made  :  ^ 
This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end ; 
Yea,  faith  itfelf  to  hollow  falfehood  change ! 

K.  Phi.  By  heaven,  lady,  you  fhall  have  no  caufe 
To  curfe  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day : 
Have  I  not  pawn'd  to  you  my  majefly  ? 

Const.  You  have  beguil'd  me  with  a  counterfeit, 
Refembling  majefty ;  ^    which,  being  touch'd,  and 
tried,9 

*  prodigioufly  be  crofs'd  :}     i.  e.  be  difappointed  by  the 

produftion  of  a  prodigy,    a  monfter.     So,    in  A  Midfummer' 
Night's  Dream  : 

"  Nor  mark  prodigious,  fuch  as  are 
"  Defpifed  in  nativity."     Steevens. 

'  But  on  this  day,  &c.]     That  is,  except  on  this  day. 

Johnson. 
In   the  ancient  almanacks,  (leveral  of  which  I  have  in  my 
poireflion,)  the  days  fuppofed  to  be  favourable  or  unfavourable 
to  bargains,  are  dillinguilhed  among  a  number  of  other  particu- 
lars of  the  like  importance.     This  circumftance  is  alluded  to  in 
Webfler  s  Duchefs  of  Maify,  l623  : 
"  By  the  almanack,  I  think 
"  To  choofe  good  days  and  fhun  the  critical." 
Again,  in  The  Elder  Brother  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

"  ■        an  almanack 

"  Which  thou  art  daily  poring  in,  to  pick  out 
"  Days  of  iniquity  to  cozen  fools  in."     Steevens. 
See  Macbeth,  Act  IV.  fc.  i.     Malone. 

*  You  have  beguil'd  me  with  a  counterfeit, 

Rejemlling  mqjtjty  (]  i.  e.  a  falfe  coin.  A  counterfeit  for- 
merly fignitied  alfo  a  portrait. — A  reprefentation  of  the  king 
being  ufually  imprelTed  on  his  coin,  the  word  feems  to  be  here 
ufedequi  vocally.     Malone. 

^  Refembling  wajefty ;  which,  being  touch'd,  and  tried,] 
Being  touch'd — fignifies,  having  the  touchjione  applied  to  it. 
The  two  lall  words — and  tried,  which  create  a  redundancy  of 
meafure,  ihouid,  as  Mr.  Ritfon  obferves,  be  omitted. 

Steevens. 
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Proves  valuelefs  :  You  are  forfworn,  fbrfworti ; 
You  came  in  arms  to  fpill  mine  enemies'  blood. 
But  now  in  arms  you  lirengthen  it  with  yours :  * 
The  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war. 
Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace, 
And  our  oppreffion  hath  made  up  this  league  : — 
Arm,  arm,  you  heavens,  againfi;  thefe  perjur'd  kings  t 
A  widow  cries  ;  be  hufband  to  me,  hea\  ens  ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day^  in  peace;  but,  ere  funfet. 
Set  armed  difcord^  'twixt  thefe  perjurVl  kings ! 
Hear  me,  O,  hear  me  ! 

j4ust.  Lady  Condance,  peace. 

Const.  War  !  war  !  no  peace  !  peace  is  to  me  a 
war. 
O  Lymoges  !   O  Auftria  !  -+  thou  dofl  fhame 

^   You  came  in  arms  to  fpill  mine  enemies'  blood, 
But  now  in  arms  you  Jtrengthen  it  with  yours  :^     I  aru 
afraid  here  is  a  clinch  intended.     You  came  in  war  to  dejiroy  my 
enemies,  but  now  yoit  Jtrengtheji  them  in  embraces.    Johnson. 

*  Wear  out  the  day — ]  Old  copy — days.  Correfted  by  Mr. 
Theobald.     Malone. 

^  Set  armed  difcord  &c.]  Shakfpeare  makes  this  bitter  curfc 
efFe6kual,     Johnsoi^. 

■*  O  Lymoges  !  O  Auftria  !]  The  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
thefe  titles,  which  every  editor  has  futfered  to  pafs  unnoted,  de- 
ferves  a  little  confideration,  Shakfpeare  has,  on  this  occafion, 
followed  the  old  play,  which  at  once  fui'niflied  him  with  the 
character  of  Faulconbridge,  and  afcribed  the  death  of  Richard  I. 
to  the  duke  of  Auftria.  In  the  perfon  of  Auftria,  he  has  con- 
joined the  two  well-known  enemies  of  Coeur-de-lion.  Leopold, 
duke  of  Auftria,  threw  him  into  prifon,  in  a  former  expedition  ; 
[in  1193]  but  the  caftle  of  Chaluz,  before  which  he  fell 
[in  1 199]  belonged  to  Vidomar,  vifcount  of  Limoges  ;  and  the 
archer  who  pierced  his  ftioulder  with  an  arrow  (of  which  wound 
he  died)  was  Bertrand  de  Gourdon.  The  editors  feem  hitherto 
to  have  underftood  Lymoges  as  being  an  appendage  to  the  title 
of  Auftria,  and  therefore  enquired  no  further  about  it. 
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That  bloody  fpoil :  Thou  ilave,  thou  wretch,  thou 

coward ;  " 

Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy  ! 
Thou  ever  ftrong  upon  the  ftronger  fide ! 
Thou  fortune's  chainpionj  that  clod  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyfhip  is  by 
To  teach  thee  fafety  !  thou  art  perjur'd  too, 
And  foothTt  up  greatnefs.     What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool ;  to  brag,  and  fiamp,  and  fwear. 
Upon  my  party  !  Thou  cold-  blooded  flave, 
Haft  thou  not  fpoke  like  thunder  on  my  fide  ? 
Been  fworn  my  foldier  ?  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  fiars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  ftrength  ? 
And  doft  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  !   doft'  it  for  fhame,5 
And  hang  a  calf's-iliin  on  thofe  recreant  limbs.^ 

Holinnied  fays  on  this  occafion  :  "  The  fame  yere,  Philip^ 
fcaftard  fonne  to  King  Richard,  to  whom  his  father  had  given 
the  caftell  and  honor  of  Coinacke,  killed  the  vifcount  of  Li- 
moges, in  revenge  of  his  father's  death,"  &€.  Auftria,  in  the 
old  play,  [printed  in  ISQl]  is  called  Lymoges,  the  Aiiji rich 
duke. 

With  this  note  I  was  favoured  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  I 
have  yet  more  confiderable  obligations  in  regard  to  Shakfpeare. 
His  extenfive  knowledge  of  hiftory  and  manners  has  frequently 
fupplied  me  with  apt  and  neceffary  i)luftrations,  at  the  fame 
time  tliat  his  judgment  has  corre6ted  my  errors ;  yet  fuch  has 
been  his  conftant  folicitude  to  remain  concealed,  that  I  know 
not  but  I  may  give  offence  while  I  indulge  my  own  vanity  in 
affixing  to  this  note  the  name  of  my  friend,  Henry  Blake,  Efq. 

Steevens. 

'  doff  it  for  JJiame,']     To  doff  is  to  do  off,  to  put  off'. 

So,  in  Fuimus  Troes,  l633  : 

"  Sorrow  muft  dnff'  her  fable  weeds."     Steevens. 

^  And  hang  a  calf's-fkin  on  thofe  recreant  limbs.']  When  fools 
were  kept  for  diveriion  in  great  families,  they  were  diftinguifhed 
jjy  a  caffs-Jkin  coat,  which  had  the  buttons  down  the  back ; 
and  this  they  wore  that  they  might  be  known  for  fools,  and 
cfcape  the  vefentment  of  thofe  whom  they  provoked  with  their 
waggeries, 

Ee3 
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^usT.  O,  that  a  man  fhould  fpeak  thofe  words  to 
me ! 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calf's-lkin  on  thofe  recreant 
limbs. 

AusT.  Thou  dar'll:  not  fay  {o,  villain,  for  thy  life. 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calf's-fkin  on  thofe  recreant 
hmbs.' 

In  a  little  penny  book,  intitled  The  Birth,  Life,  mid  Death, 
(if  John  Franks,  with  Ike  Pranks  he  played  though  a  mcer  Fool, 
mention  is  made  in  I'everal  places  of  a  calfs-skin.  In  chap.  x. 
of  this  book.  Jack  is  faid  to  have  made  his  appearance  at  his 
lord's  table,  having  then  a  new  calf-shin,  red  and  white  fpotted. 
This  fa£t  will  explain  the  farcafm  of  Conftance  and  Faulcon- 
bridge,  who  mean  to  call  Auftria  a  fooL     Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

I  may  add,  that  the  cuftom  is  ftill  preferved  in  Ireland  ;  and 
the  fool,  in  any  of  the  legends  which  the  mummers  a6t  at 
Chriftmas,  always  appears  in  a  cafs  or  cow's  skin.  In  the 
prologue  to  IFily  Beguiled,  are  the  two  following  paffages  : 

"  I'll  make  him  do  penance  upon  the  ilage  in   a  calfs- 
skin." 
Again  : 

"  His  calf's-skin]eG.s  from  hence  are  clean  exil'd." 
Again^  in  the  play  : 

"  I'll  come  wrapp'd  in  a  caips-skin,  and  cry  bo,  bo." — 
Again  :    "  I'll  wrap  me  in  a  rouling  calfskin  fuit,  and  come 

like  fome  Hobgoblin." "  T  mean  my  Chriftmas  calfs-skin 

fuit."     Steevens. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Conftance  means  to  call  Auftria  a  fool, 
as  Sir  John  Hawkins  would  have  it ;  but  fhe  certainly  means  to 
call  him  coivard,  and  to  tell  him  that  a  ealf's-skin  would  fuit 
his  recreant  limbs  better  than  a  lion's.  They  ftill  fay  of  a  daf- 
tardly  perfon  that  he  is  a  calf-hearted  fellow  ;  and  a  run-away 
fchool  boy  is  ufually  qalled  a  great  calf     Ritson. 

The  fpeaker  in  the  play  [^Wily  Beguiled']  is  Robin  Good- 
fellow.  Perhaps,  as  has  been  fuggefted,  Conftance,  by  cloath- 
ing  Auftria  in  a  c'aU's-fts:in,  means  only  to  infinuate  that  he  is  a 
coward.     I'he  word  recreant  feems  to  favour  fuch  a  fuppofition. 

Malone. 

'  Here  Mr.  Pope  inferts  the  following  fpeeches  from  the  old 
play  of  King  John,  printed  in  \5Q\,  before  Shakfpeare  appears 
to  have  commenced  a  writer  : 
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K.  John.  We  like  not  this;    thou  dofl  forget 
tliyfeir. 

Enter  Pandulph. 

K.  Phi.  Here  comes  tl/e  holy  legate  of  the  pope. 

Pjnd.  Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  heaven  1 — 
To  thee,  king  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 
I  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal, 
And  from  pope  Innocent  the  legate  here. 
Do,  in  his  name,  religioufly  demand. 
Why  thou  againfl  the  church,  our  holy  mother. 
So  wilfully  dolt  fpurn ;  and,  force  perforce. 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  cholen  archbilliop 

"  j4i//I.  Methinks,  that  Richard's  pride,  and  Richard's 
■fall, 
"  Should  be  a  precedent  to  fright  you  all. 

"  Faulc.  What  words  are  thefe  ?  how  do  my  fincws 
Ihake  ! 
"  My  father's  foe  clad  in  my  father's  fpoil ! 
"  How  doth  Alecto  whifper  in  my  ears, 
"  Delay  not,  Richard,  kill  the  villain  ^flraight ; 
"  Difrobe  him  of  the  malchlefs  vwnuvn-tit, 
"  Thy  father  s  triumph,  r/er  the  jbvages ! 
"  Now  by  his  foul  I  fwear,  my  father's  foul, 
"  Twice  will  I  not  review  the  morning's  rife, 
*'  Till  I  have  torn  that  trophy  from  thy  back, 
"  And  fplit  thy  heart  for  wearing  it  fo  long."  Steevens. 

I  cannot,  by  any  means,  approve  of  the  infertion  of  thefe 
lines  from  the  other  play.  If  they  were  necelfary  to  explain 
the  ground  of  the  Iqjiard's  quarrel  to  Aiijiria,  as  Mr.  Pope 
fuppofes,  they  fhould  rather  be  inferted  in  the  firfi;  fcene  of  the 
fecond  Aft,  at  the  time  of  tJie  Jirji  altercation  between  the 
Baftard  and  Auftria.  But  indeed  the  ground  of  their  quarrel 
feems  to  be  as  clearly  exprelfed  in  the  firft  fcene  as  in  thefe 
lines;  fo  that  they  are  unnecell'ary  in  either  place ;  and  there- 
fore, I  think,  Ihould  be  thrown  out  of  the  text,  as  well  as  the 
three  other  lines,  which  have  been  inferted,  with  as  little  rea- 
foiij  in  A6l  III.  fc.  ii :   Thus  hath  King  Richard's,  &c. 

Tyrwhitt. 

E  e  4 
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Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  fee  ? 
This,  in  our  'forefaid  holy  father's  name. 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

K.  John.  What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories,* 
Can  tafK  the  free  breath  of  a  facred  king  ? 
Thou  carift  not,  cardinal,  devife  a  name 
So  flight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous, 

^  IVhat  earthly  &c.]  This  mufl  have  been,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written,  in  our  ftruggles  with  popery,  a  veiy  cap- 
tivating Icene. 

So  many  paffages  remain  in  which  Shakfpeare  evidently  takes 
his  advantage  of  the  facts  then  recent,  and  of  the  paffions  then 
in  motion,  that  I  cannot  but  fufpett  that  time  has  obfcured 
much  of  his  art,  and  that  many  allulions  yet  remain  undifco- 
vered,  which  perhaps  maj'-  be  gradually  retrieved  by  fucceeding 
commentators.     Johnson. 

The  fpeech  t1:ands  thus  in  the  old  fpurious  play  :  "  And  what 
haft  thou,  or  tlie  pope  thy  mafter,  to  do,  to  demand  of  me  how 
I  employ  mine  own  ?  Know,  fir  prieft,  as  I  honour  the  church 
and  holy  churchmen,  fo  I  fcorne  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  greateft 
prelate  in  the  world.  Tell  thy  mafter  fo  from  me;  and  fay, 
John  of  England  faid  it,  that  never  an  Italian  prieft  of  them  all, 
iTiall  either  have  tythe,  toll,  or  polling  penny  out  of  England ; 
but  as  I  am  king,  fo  will  I  reign  next  under  God,  fupreme  head 
both  over  fpirilual  and  temporal :  and  he  that  contradicts  me  in 
this,  I'll  make  him  hop  headlefs."     Steevens. 

IVhat  earthly  nnvie  to  inteirogofories, 

Can  taik  Ike  free  breatii  ^c]  i.  e.  What  earthly  name, 
fuljoined  to  interrogatories,  can  force  a  king  to  fpeak  and  anfwer 
them  ?  The  old  copy  reads — earthy.  The  emendation  was  made 
by  Mr.  Pope.  It  has  alio  toji  inftead  of  Inji,  which  was  fubfti- 
tuted  by  Mr.  Thec^bald.  Breath  for  fpeech  is  common  with  oar 
author.     So,  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  this  fcene  : 

"  The  lateft  breath  that  gave  the  found  of  words." 
Again,    in  The  Merchant  of  Fetiice,   "  breathing  courtefy," 
for  verbal  courtefy.     M.\lone. 

The  emendation  \_task']  may  be  juftified  by  the  following  paf- 
fage  in  King  Henry  IF.   P.  I : 

'•'  How  iliow'd  his  tasking?  feem'd  it  in  contempt  V 
/Vgain,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  That  task  oui-  thoughts  concerning  us  and  France," 

Steevens. 
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To  charge  me  to  an  anfvver,  as  the  pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  Eng- 
land, 
Add  thus  much  more, — That  no  Italian  prieft 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions  ; 
But  as  we  under  heaven  are  fupreme  head, 
So,  under  him,  that  great  fupremacy, 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold, 
Without  the  alliftance  of  a  mortal  hand : 
So  tell  the  pope  ;  all  reverence  fet  apart, 
To  him,  and  his  ufurp'd  authority. 

K,  Phi.  Brother  of  England,  you  blafpheme  in 
this. 

K.  John.    Though   you,    and   all   the   kings  of 
Chriiiendom, 
Are  led  fo  grofsly  by  this  meddling  prieft. 
Dreading  the  curfe  that  money  may  buy  out ; 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  drofs,  duft, 
Purchafe  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 
Who,  in  that  fale,  fells  pardon  from  himfelf : 
Though  you,  and  all  the  reft,  fo  grofsly  led, 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherifh  ; 
Yet  I,  alone,  alone  do  me  oppofe 
Againft  the  pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes. 

Pand.  Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  I  have, 
Thou  (halt  ftand  curs'd,  and  excommunicate  : 
And  blefled  fliall  he  be,  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretick ; 
And  meritorious  fhall  that  hand  be  call'd. 
Canonized,  and  worfhip'd  as  a  faint. 
That  takes  away  by  any  fecret  courfe 
Thy  hateful  life.9 

'  That  takes  away  ly  any  fecret  courfe 
Thy  hateful  Ufe.']     This  may  aHude  to  the  bull  publiflied 
againll  Queen  Elizabeth,     Or  we  may  fuppofe,  fince  we  have 
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Const.  O,  lawful  let  it  be, 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curie  a  while ! 
Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou,  amen, 
To  my  keen  curfes  ;  for,  without  my  wrong, 
There  is  no  tongue  hatli  power  to  curfe  him  right. 

Pand.  There's  law  and  warrant,  lady,  for  my  curfe. 

Const.  And  for  mine  too;  when  law  can  do  no 
right. 
Let  it  be  lawful,  that  law  bar  no  wrong : 
Law  cannot  give  mv  child  his  kingdom  here ; 
For  he,  that  holds  his  kingdom,  holds  the  law : 
Therefore,  fince  law  itfelf  is  perfect:  wrong, 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curfe  ? 

Pand.  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curfe. 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretick ; 
And  raife  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head, 
Unlefs  he  do  fubmit  himfelf  to  Rome. 

En.  Look'lt  thou  pale,  France  ?  do  not  let  go 
thy  hand. 

Const.  Look  to  that,  devil !  left  that  France  re- 
pent. 
And,  by  disjoining  hands,  hell  lofe  a  foul. 

no  proof  that  tliis  play  appeared  in  its  prefent  ftate  before  the 
reign  of  King  .Tames,  that  it  was  exhibited  foon  ofter  the  popilh 
plot.  I  have  feen  a  Spanilh  book  in  which  Garnet,  Faux,  and 
their  accomplices,  are  regiftered  as  faints.     Johnson. 

If  any  allufion  to  his  own  times  was  intended  by  the  author 
of  the  old  play,  (for  this  fpeech  is  formed  on  one  in  King  John, 
1501,)  it  mull  have  been  to  the  bull  of  Pope  Pius  the  Fifth, 
150'y  :  "  Then  I  Pandulph  of  Padua,  legate  from  the  Apoftolike 
fen,  doe  in  the  name  of  Saint  Peter,  and  his  fucceflbr,  our  holy 
fiUhcr  Pope  Innocent,  pronounce  thee  accurfed,  difcharging  every 
of  thy  fubjetts  of  all  dutie  and  fealtie  that  they  do  owe  to  thee, 
and  pardon  and  forgivent^lfe  of  fume  to  thofe  or  them  whatfoever 
•which  fliall  carrie  armes  againft  thee  or  murder  thee.  This 
I  pronounce,  and  charge  all  good  men  to  abhorre  thee  as  au 
extu-fitmunicate  r;erfon."     Malone. 
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^LTST.  King  Philip,  liften  to  the  cardinal. 

Bjst.  And  hang  a  calf's-lkin   on  his  recreant 
limbs. 

^usT.  Well,   ruffian,   I   mud  pocket  up   thefe 
wrongs, 
Becaufe 

Bjst.  Your  breeches  beft  may  carry  thcm.^ 

K.  John.  Philip,  what  TayTt  thou  to  the  cardinal  ? 

Const.  What  fhould  he  fay,  but  as  the  cardinal  ? 

Lsfr.  Bethink  you,  father  ;  for  the  difference 
Is,  purchafe  of  a  heavy  curfe  from  Rome,- 
Or  the  light  lofs  of  England  for  a  friend : 
Forgo  the  ealier. 

Blanch.  That's  the  curfe  of  Rome. 

Const.  O  Lewis,  Hand  fafl  ;    the  devil   tempts 
thee  here, 
In  likenefs  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride.3 

'  Your  breeches  beft  may  carry  them.']    Perhaps  there  is 

foniewhat  proverbial  in   this  larcafm.     So,   in  the  old  plaj  of 
King  Lcir,   lQ05  : 

"  Mum.  Well  I  have  a  payre  of  flops  for  the  nonce, 
"  Will  hold  all  your  mocks."     Steevens. 

*  Is,  purchafe  of  a  heavy  curfe  from  Rome,]  It  is  a  political 
maxim,  tliat  kingdoms  are  never  viarricd.  Lew^is,  upon  the 
wedding,  is  for  making  war  upon  his  new  relations.    Johnson. 

the  devil  tempts  thee  here. 


In  likenefs  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride.]  Though  all  the 
copies  concur  in  this  reading,  yet  as  untrimmed  cannot  bear  any 
fignification  to  fquare  with  the  {eni'e  required,  I  cannot  help 
tliinking  it  a  corrupted  reading.  I  have  ventured  to  throw  out 
tire  negative,  and  read  : 

In  likenefs  of  a  neiv  and  trimmed  bride. 
i.e.  of  a  new  bride,  and  one  decked  and  adorned  as  well  by  art 
as  nature,     Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  fays,    "  that  as  untrimmed  cannot  bear  any 
liguification  to  fquare  with  the  fenfe  required,"  it  rauft  be  eor- 
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Blanch.  The  lady  Conftance  fpeaks  not  from 
her  faith, 
But  from  her  need. 

rupt ;  therefore  he  will  cafhier  it,  and  read — and  trimmed ;  in 
•which  he  is  foUovved  by  the  Oxford  editor :  but  they  are  both 
too  hafty.  It  fquares  very  well  with  the  fenfe,  and  fignifies 
Jtnjteady.  The  term  is  taken  from  navigation.  We  fay  toOj  in 
a  firailar  way  of  fpeaking,  7iot  well  manned.     Waeburton. 

I  think  Mr,  Theobald's  correftion  more  plaufible  than  Dr. 
Warburton's  explanation,  A  commentator  fliould  be  grave,  and 
therefore  I  can  read  thefe  notes  with  proper  feverity  of  atten- 
tion j  but  the  idea  of  trimming  a  lady  to  keep  her  Jleady,  would 
be  too  rifible  for  any  common  power  of  face,     Johnson. 

Trim   is   drefs.     An   vntrimmed   bride   is   a   bride    undrpjl. 
Could  the  tempter  of  mankind  alTume  a  femblance  in  which 
he  was    more   likely   to  be  fuccefsfiil  ?      But  notwithftanding 
"what  Ariflajnetus  allures  us  concerning  Lais — "  h^sh[x.evyj  y^ev, 
snt^otrccTrold'Trj  oa'  kx.$-j<ra  Ss  oKr^  itcccnxTiov  (palvsrai.'^ — that  dre/i 
fhe  was  beautiful,  undreji  (he  was  all  beauty — ^by  Shakfpeare's 
epithet — untrimmed,  I  do  not  mean  abfolutely  naked,  but 
"  Nuda  pedem,  difcinfta  linum,  fpohata  lacertos  j" 
in  fhort,  whatever  is  comprized  in  Lothario's  idea  of  unaitired. 
"  Non  mihi  anda  Diana  placet,  nee  nuda  Cytherej 
"  Ilia  voluptatis  nil  habet,  ha;c  nimium," 

The  devil  (fays  Conftance)  raifes  to  your  imagination  your 
bride  difencumbered  of  the  forbidding  forms  of  drefs,  and  the 
memory  of  my  MTongs  is  loft  in  the  anticipation  of  future 
enjoyment. 

Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  New  Inn,  fays  : 

*'  Bur.  Here's  a  lady  gay. 

"  Tip.  A  well-trimnid  lady  !" 
Again,  in  Tlie  Two  Gentlemen  of  J^erona  : 

"  And  I  was  trimmed  in  madam  Julia's  gown." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  III.  Aft  I«  : 

"  Trim?n'd  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love." 
Again,  in  Reginald  Scott's  Difcnvery  of  Witchcraft,   1514: 

" a  good  hufwife,  and  alfo  well  trimmed  up  in  apparel." 

!Mr.  Collins  inclines  to  a  colder  interpretation,  and  is  willing  to 
fnppofe  that  by  an  untrimmed.  bride  is  meant  a  bride  unadorned 
ivilh  the  i/fuo I  pomp  and  formality  of  a  nuptial  halit.  The 
propriety  of  this  epithet  he  infers  from  the  hafte  in  which  the 
niatdi  was  n^ade,  and  further  juftiiics  it  from  King  John's  pre- 
Gcdinsj  words  : 
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Const.  O,  if  thou  grant  my  need, 

Wliich  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith. 

That  need  mud  needs  infer'this  principle, 

That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need; 

*'  Go  we,  as  well  05  hq/te  tvill  fiiffcr  lis, 
"  To  this  unlook'd  for,  uvprepared  pomp," 
Mr.  Toilet  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  offers  two  inftaiices  in 
wfiich  untriinmed  indicates  a  delhabille  or  a  frngal  vefture.  In 
Minlheu's  DiSt'iGnary,  itjignilies  one  not  finely  dreffed  or  attired. 
Again,  in  Vives's  Injirutiion  of  a  CIniji'wn  JVbman,  I592,  p.  99 
and  p9  :  "  Let  her  [the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe]  bee  content  with 
a  maide  not  faire  and  wanton,  that  can  fmg  a  ballad  with  a  clerc 
voice,  but  fad,  pale,  and  witrimmed.''     Steevens. 

I  incline  to  think  that  the  tranfcriber's  ear  deceived  him,  and 
that  we  lliould  read,  as  Mr.  Theobald  has  propofed — 

a  new  and  trimmed  hride. 

The  following  palTage  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  I.  .appears  to  mc 
ftrongly  to  fupport  his  conje6ture  : 

*'  When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil, — 

"  Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  drefs'd, 

"  Frelli  as  a  l-ridegroovi ." 

Again,  more  appoiitely,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"Go,  waken  Juliet ;  go,  fl«f/ frzw  her  up^ 

*'  Make  hafte ;  the  bridegroom  he  is  come  already." 
Again,  in  Cymhctine : 

" and  forget 

"  Your  labourfome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 

*'  You  made  great  Juno  angry." 
Again,  in  our  authors  Fernis  and  Adonis  : 

"The  flowers  are  fweet,  their  colours  fi-efli  and  trim — .'* 
The  frelhnefs  which  our  author  has  connetted  with  the  word 
trim,  in  the  firfr  and  lafl:  of  thefe  palfages,  and  tlie  "  labourfome 
and  dain<-y  trims  that  made  great  Juno  angry,"  which  furely  a 
bride  may  be  fuppofed  moil  likely  to  indulge  in,  (however  fcan- 
tily  Blanch's  toilet  may  have  been  furniflied  in  a  camp,)  prove, 
either  that  this  emendation  is  right,  or  that  Mr.  Collins's  inter- 
pretation of  the^word  untrimmed  is  the  trae  one.  Minlheu's 
definition  of  un trimmed,  "  qui  n'eft  point  orne, — inornatus, 
incultus,"  as  well  as  his  explanation  of  the  verb  "  to  trim,'' 
which,  according  to  him,  means  the  fame  as  "  to  prank  up," 
may  alfo  be  adduced  to  the  fame  point.  See  his  Diciionary, 
1617.  Mr.  M.  Mafon  jutlly  obferves,  that  "  to  trim  means  to 
drefs  out,  hut  not  to  clothe;  and,  confequently,  though  it  might 
mean  unadvrn-^d,  it  cannot  meat)  unclad,  or  naked."    JVLviOiVE. 
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O,  then,  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts  up ; 
Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden,  down. 

K.  John.  The  king  is  mov'd,  and  anfwers  not  to 
this. 

Const.  O,  be  remov'd  from  him,  and  anfwer  well. 

AusT,  Do  fo,   king  Philip;    hang  no  more  in 

doubt. 
Bast.  Hang  nothing  but  a  calf's-ikin,  moft  fweet 

lout. 

K,  Phi.  I  am  perplex'd,  and  know  not  what  to  fay. 

Pand.  What  can'ft  thou  fay,  but  will  perplex 
thee  more, 
If  thou  ftand  excommunicate,  and  curs'd  ? 

K.  Phi.  Good  reverend  father,  make  my  perfon 
yours. 
And  tell  me,  how  you  would  beftow  yourfelf. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit ; 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  fouls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 
With  all  religious  ftrength  of  facred  vows  ; 
The  latefl  breath  that  gave  the  found  of  words, 
Was  deep-fworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love. 
Between  our  kingdoms,  and  our  royal  felves ; 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before, — 
No  longer  than  we  well  could  wafh  our  hands. 

To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace, 

Heaven  knows,  they  were  befmear'd  and  overllain'd 
With  {laughter's  pencil ;  where  revenge  did  paint 
The  fearful  difference  of  incenfed  kings : 
And  fhall  thefe  hands,  fo  lately  purg'd  of  blood. 
So  newly  join'd  in  love,  fo  ftrong  in  both,'^ 

"*  fo  ^ftrong  in  Loth,']     I  believe  the  meaning  is,  love  Jo 

ftrong  in  loth  parties.     Johnson. 

Rather,  in  hatred  and  in  love  -,  in  deeds  of  amitij  or  Hood. 

Henley, 
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Unyoke  this  feizure,  and  this  kind  regreet  ?  5 
Play  fait  and  loofe  with  faith  ?  fo  jefl  with  heaven. 
Make  fuch  unconfiant  children  of  ourlelves, 
As  now  aijain  to  fnatch  our  pahn  from  palm  ; 
Unfwear  faith  fworn ;  and  on  the  marriage  bed 
Of  fmiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  hoft, 
And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 
Of  true  fmcerity  ?     O  holy  lir. 
My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  fo : 
Out  of  your  grace,  devile,  ordain,  impofe 
Some  gentle  order ;  and  then  we  (hall  be  blefs'd 
To  do  your  pleafure,  and  continue  friends. 

Pjnd.  All  form  is  formlefs,  order  orderlefs. 
Save  what  is  oppofite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms  !   be  champion  of  our  church! 
Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curfe, 
A  mother's  curfe,  on  her  revolting  fon. 
France,  thou  may'il  hold  a  ferpent  by  the  toiifniCj 
A  caled  lion  ^  by  the  mortal  paw, 
A  falling  tiger  fafer  by  the  tooth, 
Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  doll:  hold^ 

K.  Phi.  I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  faith. 

*  this  kind  regreet  ?]    A  regreet  is  an  exchange  of  falu- 

tation.     So,  m  Hey  wood' s  LoJi  Age,   J  632: 

"  So  bear  our  kind  regreets  to  Hecuba."     Steevens. 
*"' ^  cafed //o7z — ]     The  modern  editors  read — a  chafed  Won. 
I  lee  little  realbn  for  change.     A  cafed  lion  is  a  lion  irritated  by- 
coalincment.     So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  III.  Ad  I.  fc.  iii: 
"  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 
*■'  That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws  3"  &e. 

St  E  EVENS- 

Again,  in  Rowley's  When  you  fee  me  ynu  hnow  me,   1021  : 
"  The  lyon  in  his  cage  is  not  fo  fterne 
"  As  royal  Henry  in  his  wrathful  iplecne." 
Our  author  was  probably  thinking  on  the  lions,  which  in  his 
time,  as  at  prcfent,  were  kept  in  tlie  Tower,  in   dens  fo  ihaall 
ai  luUy  to  jurtity  the  epithet  lie  has  ufed.     Malon£. 
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PaNd.  So  mak*fl  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith ; 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  fet'ft  oath  to  oath. 
Thy  tongue  againft  thy  tongue.    O,  let  thy  vow 
Firft  made  to  heaven,  firft  be  to  heaven  perform'd ; 
That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  church  ! 
What  fince  thou  fwor'lt,  is  fworn  againft  thyfelf. 
And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyfelf : 
For  that,  v^'hich  thou  haft  fworn  to  do  amifs. 
Is  not  amifs  when  it  is  truly  done ; ' 


^  Is  not  ami/s,  tvken  it  is  truly  done;'}     This  is  a  conclufion 
de  trovers.     We  fhould  read  : 
Is  yet  amifs, 

The  Oxford  editor,  according  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  will  improve 
it  further^  and  reads — nioji  amifs.     Warbukton. 

I  rather  read  : 

Is't  not  amifs,  when  it  is  truly  done? 
as  the  alteration  is  lefs,  and  the  fenfe  which  Dr.  Warburton  firft 
difcovered  is  preferred .     Johnson. 

The  old  copies  read  : 

Is  not  amifs,  irhen  it  is  truly  done. 
Pandulph,  having  conjured  the  King  to  perform  his  firft  vow 
to  heaven, — to  be  champion  of  the  church, — tells  him,  that  what 
he  has  fince  fworn  is  fworn  againft  himfelf,  and  therefore  may 
not  be  performed  by  him  :  for  that,  fays  he,  which  you  have 
fworn  to  do  amifs,  is  not  amifs,  (i.  e.  becomes  right)  when  it  is 
done  truly  (that  is,  as  he  explains  it,  not  done  at  all;)  and  being 
not  done,  where  it  would  be  ^ijin  to  do  it,  the  truth  is  moji  done 
when  you  do  it  not.     So,  in  Lovers  Labour's  Lnji : 

"  It  is  religion  to  be  thus  forfworn."     RixsoN. 

Again,  in  Cymleline : 

«  ___ {lie  is  fool'd 

"  With  a  moft  falfe  efte6l,  and  I  the  truer 

"  So  to  he  falfe  ivith  her." 
By  placing  the  fecond  couplet  of  this  fentence  before  the  firft, 
the  palTage  will  appear  pei-fe6tly  clear.  JFhere  doing  tends  to 
ill,  where  an  intended  aft  is  criminal,  the  truth  is  moft  done, 
by  not  doing  the  a&.  The  criminal  a6t  therefore  which  thou 
haft  fworn  to  do,  is  not  uviifs,  will  not  be  imputed  to  you  as  a 
crime,  if  it  be  done  truly,  in  the  fenfe  I  have  new  affixed  to 
truth  ;  tliat  is,  if  you  do  not  do  it.     Maj^one. 
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And  being  hot  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill, 

The  truth  is  then  moft  done  not  doing  it : 

The  better  a  A  of  purpofes  miftook 

Is,  to  miftake  again  ;  though  indirect,     - 

Yet  indire6lion  thereby  grows  dire6l, 

And  falfehood  falfehood  cures ;  as  fire  cools  fire, 

Within  the  Icorched  veins  of  one  new  burn'd. 

It  is  religion,  that  doth  make  vows  kept ; 

But  thou  haft  fworn  againfl  religion  ;^ 

^  Bui  thou  haft  fworn  aga'injt  Teligio?l  5  &c.]     Tlie  propo- 
fitions,  that  the  voice  of  the  church  is  the  voice  of  heaven,  and 
tliat  the  Pope  titters  the  voice  of  the  church,  neither  of  which 
Pandulph's  auditors  would  deny^  being  once  granted,  the  ai-gu-. 
ment  here  ufed  is  irrefitlible ;  nor  is  it  eafy,  notwithftanding  the 
gingle,  to  enforce  it  with  greater  brevity  or  propriety  : 
But  thou  haji  fworn  againfl  religion  : 
By  wliat  thozi  fwearfl  againfl  the  thing  thou  fwear^Ji: 
And  mak'fl  an  oath  the  furety  for  thy  truth, 
jlgainfl  an  oath  the  truth  thou  art  unfure 
To  fwear,  fwear  only  not  to  be  forfworn. 
By  what.     Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — By  that.     I  think  it  fhould 
be  rather  by  ivhich.     That  is,  thou  fwearfl  againfl  the  thing, 
ly  which  thou  fwear f ;  that  is,  agaififl  religion. 
The  moft  fo}-midable  difficulty  is  in  thefe  lines  : 
And  7nakfi  an  oath  the  furety  for  thy  truth, 
Againji  an  oath  the  truth  thou  art  unfure 
To  fwear,  &c. 
This  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reforms  thus : 

And  mak\fl  an  oath  the  furety  for  thy  truth, 
Againfl  an  oath ;  this  truth  thou  art  unfure 
To  fwear,  &c. 
Dr.  Warburton  writes  it  thus  : 

Againft  an  oath  the  truth  thou  art  unfure — 
which  leaves  the  paffage  to  me  as  obfcure  as  before. 

I  know  not  whether  there  is  any  corruption  beyond  the  omif- 
fion  of  a  point.  The  fenfe,  after  I  had  confidered  it,  appeared 
to  me  only  this:  In  fwear  in  g  by  religion  againft  religion,  to 
which  thou  haft  already  fworn,  thou  viaheft  an  oath  the  fecurity 
for  thy  faith  againfl  an  oath  already  taken.  I  will  give,  fays 
he,  a  rule  for  confcience  in  thefe  cafes.  Thou  may'ft  be  in  doubt 
about  the  matter  of  an  oath  ;  ivhen  thou  fweanfl,  thou  may  ft 
not  be  always  fure  to  fwear  rightly  ;  but  let  this  be  thy  fettled 
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By   what   thou    IwearTt,    agaiiid   the   thing   thoii 

fwear'It ; 
And  mak'ft  an  oath  the  llirety  for  thy  truth 
Againit  an  oath :  The  truth  thou  art  unfure 
To  fwear,  fwear  only  not  to  be  forrworn;^ 
Ebb,  what  a  mockery  fliould  it  be  to  fwear  ? 
But  thou  doft  fwear  only  to  be  forfworn ; 
And  moft  forfworn,  to  keep  what  thou  doft:  fwear. 
Therefore,  thy  latter  vow^s,  agjiinft  thy  firft. 


principle, /It'cflr  only  not  to  le  forfworn  ;  let  not  the  latter  oaths 
be  at  variance  with  the  former. 
Truth,  through  this  whole  ipeech,  means  rectitude  of  conduft. 

Johnson. 
I  believ'e  tlie  old  reading  is  right;  and  that  the  line  "  By 
what,''  &c.  is  put  in  appoiition  with  that  which  precedes  it : 
"  But  thou  haft  fworn  againft  religion ;  thou  haft  fvvorn,  li/ 
what  thou  fwearejt,  i.  e.  in  that  which  thou  haft  fworn,  againji 
the  thing  thou  fwearej}  hy;  i.  e.  religion.  Our  author  has  many 
fuch  elliptical  expreflions.     So,  in  King  Henry  VIII : 

" Whoever  the  king  favours, 

"■  The  cardinal  will  quickly  find  employment  [^forl, 

"  And  far  enough  from  court  too." 
Again,  ibidem  : 

"  This  is  about  that  which  the  bifliop  fpake"  [ofl. 
Again,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man"   [hy~\. 
Again,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale : 

"  A  bed-fwerver,  even  as  bad  as  thofe 

"  That  vulgars  give  bold'ft  titles"   [/o]. 
Again,  ibidem  : 

" the  queen  is  fpotlefs  — 

"  In  this  that  you  accufe  her"   [o/"].     Ma  lone, 

^ -fwear  only  not  to  be  forfworn  -yl  The  old  copy  reads— 

fwears,  which,  in  my  apprehenfion,  ftiews  that  two  half  lines 
have  been  loft,  in  which  the  perfon  fuppofed  io  fwear  was  men- 
tioned. When  the  fame  word  is  repeated  in  two  fucceeding 
lines,  the  eye  of  the  compofitor  often  glances  from  the  firft  to 
the  fecond,  and  in  confequence  the  intermediate  words  are 
omitted.  For  what  has  been  loft,  it  is  now  in  vain  to  feek; 
I  have  therefore  adopted  the  emendation  made  by  Mr.  Pope, 
which  makes  feme  kind  of  fenfe.     Malone. 
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Is  in  thyfelf  rebellion  to  thyfelf : 

And  better  conqueft  never  canfl  thou  make. 

Than  arm  thy  conftant  and  thy  nobler  parts 

Againfl  thofe  giddy  loofe  fuggeftions : 

Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in, 

If  thou  vouchfafe  them  :  but,  if*  not,  then  know, 

The  peril  of  our  curfes  light  on  thee  ; 

So  heavy,  as  thou  (halt  not  fhake  them  ofF, 

But,  in  defpair,  die  under  their  black  weight. 

AusT.  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion  ! 
Bast.  Will't  not  be  ? 

Will  not  a  calf's-fkin  flop  that  mouth  of  thine  ? 

Lett.  Father,  to  arms  ! 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding  day  ? 

Againfl  the  blood  that  thou  haft  married  ? 
What,  fhall  our  feafl  be  kept  with  flaughter'd  men  ? 
Shall  braying  trumpets,'  and  loud  churlifh  drums, — 

*  braying  tj-umpets,']  Sray  appears  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly applied  to  exprefs  the  harfh  grating  found  of  the 
trampet.     So,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  IV.  c.  xii.  ft.  6: 

"■  And  when  it  ceafi:  flirill  trowpels  loud  did  bray." 
Again,  B.  IV.  c.  iv,  ft.  48  : 

"  Then  llirilling  trompets  loudly 'gan  to  bray.'" 
And  elfewhere  in  the  play  before  us  : 

" Hard-refounding  trumpets'"  dreadful  hray^ 

Again,  in  Hamlet : 

"  The  trumpet  fhall  bray  out ." 

Gawin  Douglas,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  yEneid,  renders 
"  fub  axe  tonanti "  (Lib.  V.  v.  820:) 

"  Under  the  brayand  quhelis  and  aililtre." 
Blackmore  is  ridiculed  in   the  Dunciad,  (B.  II.)  for  endea- 
vouring to  ennoble  this  word  by  applying  it  to  the  found  of 
armour,  war,  &rc.     He  might  have  pleaded  thefe  authorities, 
and  that  of  Milton  : 

"  Arms  on  armour  claihing  brayd 

"  Horrible  difcord."    Paradife  Lojl,  B.  VI.  v.  209. 
Nor  did  Gray,  fcrupulous  as  he  was  in  language,  reje6t  it  in 
The  Bard  : 

"  Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray  ?"     Holt  White. 
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Clamours  of  hell, — be  meafures-  to  our  pomp  ? 
O  hufband,  hear  me  ! — ah,  alaek,  how  new 
Is  hufband  in  my  mouth  ! — even  for  that  name. 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne'er  pronounce. 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Againfl  mine  uncle. 

Const.  O,  upon  my  knee, 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee, 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Fore-thought  by  heaven. 

Blanch.  Now  fliall  I  fee  thy  love ;  What  motive 
may 
Be  ftronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 

Const.   That  which   upholdeth  him   that  thee 
upholds. 
His  honour :  O,  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine  honour  t 

Leit.  I  mufe,3  your  majefty  doth  feem  fo  cold. 
When  fuch  profound  refpe6ts  do  pull  you  on. 

Pand.  I  will  denounce  a  curfe  upon  his  head. 

K.  Phi.    Thou  fhalt  not  need : — England,  FlI 
fall  from  thee. 

Const.  O  fair  return  of  banifh^d  majefty  ! 

Eli.  O  foul  revolt  of  French  inconftancy  ! 

"  ——  le  meafures — ]  The  meafures,  It  has  already  been 
more  than  once  obferved,  were  a  fpecies  of  folema  dance  in  our 
author's  time. 

This  fpeech  is  formed  on  the  following  lines  in  the  old  play : 
"  Blanch.  And  will  your  grace  upon  your  wedding-day 
"  Forfake  your  bride,  and  follow  dreadful  drums  ? 
*'  Phil.  Drums  ftiall  be  mufick  to  this  wedding-day." 

Malone. 
^  /mufe,]     i.e.  I  wonder.     Reed. 

Soj  in  Middleton's  "  Tragi-Coomodie,  called  The  Witch  i^'* 
"  And  why  thou  ftaift  fo  long,  I  miife, 
"  Since  the  air's  fo  fweet  and  good."    Steevens. 
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K.  John.  France^  thou  (halt  rue  this  hour  within 
this  hour. 

Bjst.  Old  time  the  clock-fetter,  that  bald  fexton 
time, 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  fhall  rue. 

Blanch.   The  fun's  o'ercaft  with  blood :    Fair 
day,  adieu  I 
Which  is  the  fide  that  I  muft  go  withal  ? 
I  am  with  both  :  each  army  hath  a  hand ; 
And,  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  afunder,  and  difmember  me.4 
Hufband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  may'ft  win ; 
Uncle,  I  needs  muft  pray  that  thou  may'fl  lofe ; 
Father,  I  may  not  wifh  the  fortune  thine  ; 
Grandam,  I  will  not  wifh  thy  wifhes  thrive : 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  fide  lliall  I  lofe  ; 
AfTured  lofs,  before  the  match  be  play'd. 

Lejv.  Lady,  with  me ;  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 

Blanch.   There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there 
my  life  dies. 

K.  John.    Coufin,  go  draw  our  puifTance  toge- 
ther.—  \_Exit  Baflard. 
France,  I  am  burn'd  up  with  inflaming  wrath  ; 
A  rage,  whofe  heat  hath  this  condition, 
Than  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood. 
The  blood,  and  dearefl-valu'd  blood,  of  France. 

K.  Phi.  Thy  rage  fhall  bum  thee  up,  and  thou 
flialt  turn 

*  They  whirl  afunder,  and  difmember  me.]     Alluding  to  » 
well-known  Roman  punifhment : 

" Metium  in  diverfa  quadrigae 

"  Diliulerant."    jEneid,  VIII.  642.     Steevens. 
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To  afhes,  ere  our  blood  fhall  quench  that  fire : 
Look  to  thyfelfj  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

K.  John.  No  more  than  he  that  threats. — ^To  arms 
let's  hie  !  \_Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 
The  fame.     Plaiyis  near  Anglers. 

Alarums,    Exciirjions.      Enter   the   Baftard,    2vith 
Austria's  Head. 

Bast.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondrous 
hot ; 
Some  airy  devil  5  hovers  in  the  Iky, 

*  Some  airy  devil — ]  Shakfpeare  here  probably  alludes  to  the 
diftin6lions  and  divifions  of  fome  of  the  demonologifts,  fo  much 
regarded  in  his  time.  They  dillributed  the  devils  into  different 
tribes  and  clalTes,  each  of  which  had  its  peculiar  qualities, 
attributes,  &c. 

Thefe  are  defcribed  at  length  in  Burton's  Anatomie  of  Melan- 
choly, Parti,  fed.  ii.  p.  45,   l632  : 

"  Of  thefe  fublunary  devils — Pfellus  makes  fi^  kinds  ;  fiery, 
aeriall,  terreftriall,  u^atery,  and  fubterranean  devils,  befides  thofe 
faieries,  fatyres,  nymphes,"  &c. 

"  Piery  i'pirits  or  divells  are  fuch  as  commonly  worke  by 
blazing  flarres,  fire-drakes,  and  counterfeit  funnes  and  moones, 
and  fit  on  fliips'  mafts,"  &c.  &c. 

"  Aeriall  fpirits  or  divells  are  fuch  as  keep  quarter  mofl  part 
in  the  aire,  caufe  many  tempetl:s,  thunder  and  lightnings,  teare 
oakes,  fire  fieeples,  houfes,  fWke  men  and  beafls,  make  it  raine 
Hones,"  &c.     Peecv. 

There  is  a  minute  defcription  of  different  devils  or  fpirits,  and 
their  ditfercnt  funftions,  in  Pierce  PennileU'e  his  Supplication, 
15Q2  :  With  refpeft  to  the  paffage  in  queftion,  take  the  fol- 
lowing :'"'-^  the  fpirits  of  the  aire  w\\\  mixe  themfelves  with 
thunder  and  light'-.ing,  and  fo  infeti  the  clyme  where  they  raife 
any  terapeft,  that  fodainely  great  mortalitie  fliall  enfue  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  fpirits  of  ,^/e  have  their  manfions  under  the 
jregions  of  the  moone."     Henderson. 
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And  pours  down  mifchief.    Auflria's  head  lie  there; 
Wliile  Philip  breathes.^ 

Enter  King  John,  Arthur,  and  Hubert. 

A".  John,    Hubert,    keep    this    boy :  ^ — Philip,^ 
make  up : 
My  mother  is  aflailed  in  our  tent,^ 
And  ta'en,  I  fear. 

Bjst.  My  lord,  I  refcu'd  her; 

Her  highnefs  is  in  fafety,  fear  you  not  : 
But  on,  my  liege  ;   for  very  little  pains 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end.      [^Exeunt. 

^  Here  Mr.  Pope,  without  authoritjs  adds  from  the  old  play- 
already  mentioned  : 

"  Thus  hath  king  Richard's  fi'n  perform'd  his  vow, 

"  And  offer'd  Auftria's  blood  for  facrifice 

"  Unto  his  father's  ever-living  foul."     Steevens.    ' 

'  Hubert,  keep  this  boy  :]  Thus  the  old  copies.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
would  read  : 

Hubert,  keep  thou  this  boy  : .     Steevens. 

^  Philip,']     Here  the  King,  who  had  knighted  him  by 

the  name  of  Sir  Richard,  calls  him  by  his  former  name. 

Steevens. 

^  My  mother  is  a/failed  in  our  tent,']  The  author  has  not 
attended  clofely  to  the  hillory.  The  Queen-mother,  whom  King 
John  had  made  Regent  in  Anjou,  was  in  poflelfion  of  the  toM'n 
of  Mirabeau,  in  that  province.  On  the  approach  of  the  French 
army  with  Arthur  at  their  head,  flie  fent  letters  to  King  John  to 
come  to  her  relief;  which  he  did  immediately.  As  he  advanced 
to  the  town,  he  encountered  the  army  that  lay  before  it,  routed 
them,  and  took  Arthur  prifoner.  The  Queen  in  the  mean  while 
remained  in  perfeft  fecurity  in  the  caftle  of  Mirabeau. 

Such  is  the  bell  authenticated  account.  Other  hiftorians  how- 
ever fay  that  Ar  hur  took  Elinor  prifoner.  The  author  of  the 
old  play  has  followed  them.  In  that  piece  EHnor  is  taken  by 
Arthur,  and  refcued  by  her  fon.     M alone. 
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SCENE    III. 

The  fame. 

j4larnms;  Excurjions-,  Retreat.  Enter  King  John, 
Elinor,  Arthur,  the  Baftard,  Hubert,  and 
Lords. 

K.  John.    So  fhall  it  be ;  your  grace  (hall  flay 
behind,  [To  Elinor. 

So  flrongly  guarded. — Coufin,  look  not  fad  : 

[To  Arthur. 
Thy  grandam  loves  thee  ;  and  thy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was. 

Arte.   O,  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with 
grief. 

K.  John.    Coufin,    [To  the  Baftard.]    away  for 
England  ;  hafte  before : 
And,  ere  our  coming,  fee  thou  (hake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  angels  imprifoned 
Set  thou  at  liberty  :  ^  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Muft  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon  :  - 
Ufe  our  commiffion  in  his  utmoft  force. 


^  Set  thou  at  liberty  ;]  The  word  thou  (which  is  wanting  in 
the  old  copy)  was  judicioufly  added,  for  the  fake  of  metre,  by 
Sir  T.  Hanmer.     Steevens. 

*  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 

Mtt/l  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon  :]  This  word  now 
feetns  a  very  idle  term  here,  and  conveys  no  fatisfa6tory  idea. 
An  antithefis,  and  oppofition  of  terms,  fo  perpetual  with  our 
author,  requires : 

Miiji  by  the  hungry  war  be  fed  upon. 
TVar,  demanding  a  l^rge  expence,  is  very  poetically  faid  to  be 
hungry,  and  to  prey  on  the  wealth  and  fat  of  peace. 

Wakburton. 
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Bast.  Bell,  book,  and  candle  3   {liall  not  drive 
me  back, 

This  emendation  is  better  than  the  former  word,  but  yet  not 
nccellary.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — hungry  maw,  with  lefs  de- 
viation from  the  common  reading,  but  not  with  fo  much  force 
or  elegance  as  war.     Johnson. 

Either  emendation  may  be  unneceflary.    Perhaps,  the  hungry 
now  is  this  hungry  injiant.     Shakfpeare  ufes  the  word  7wiu  as 
a  fubftantive,  in  Meqfure  for  Meafure  : 
"  ■  till  this  very  notv, 

"  When  men  were  fond,  I  fmil'd  and  wonder'd  how." 

Steevens. 
The  meaning,  I  think,  is,  "  — tlie  fat  ribs  of  peace  mull  now 
be  fed  upon  by  the  hungry  troops," — to  whom  fome  Ihare  of 
this  ecclefiaftical  fpoil  would  naturally  fall.  The  exprellion,  like 
many  other  of  our  author's,  is  taken  from  the  facred  writings  : 
"  And  there  he  maketh  the  hungry  to  dwell,  that  they  may 
prepare  a  city  for  habitation."  lO/th  Pfalm. — Again  :  "  He 
hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,"  &c.     St.  Luke,  i.  53, 

This  interpretation  is  fupported  by  the  paffage  in  the  old  play, 
which  is  here  imitated  : 

"  Philip,  I  make  thee  chief  in  this  affair; 
"  Raniack  their  abbeys,  cloyfters,  priories, 
"  Convert  their  coin  unto  my  foldieis'  ufe." 
"When  I  read  this  paffage  in  the  old  play,  the  firfl  idea  that 
fuggefted  itfelf  was,  that  a  word  had  dropped  out  at  the  prefs, 
in  the  line  before  us,  and  that  our  author  wrote  : 

Muji  ly  the  hungry  foldiers  now  le  fed  on. 
But  the  interpretation  above  given  renders  any  alteration  un- 
neceffary.     Malone. 

^  Bell,  book,  and  candle — ]  Tn  an  account  of  tiie  Romiih 
curfe  given  by  Dr.  Gi-ey,  it  appears  that  three  candles  were 
extinguifhed,  one  by  one,  in  different  parts  of  the  execration. 

Johnson. 
I  meet  with  the  fame  expreffion  in  Ram-Alley,  or  Merry 
Tricks,  1611  : 

"  I'll  have  a  prieft  fliall  mumble  up  a  marriage 
"  Witliout  lell,  look,  or  candle.'"     Steevens. 

In  Archbifliop  Winchelfea's  Sentences  of  Excommunication^ 
anno  1298,  (fee  J ohnfLons  Ecclejia ft ical  Laws,  Vol.11.)  it  is 
dire<5ted  tliat  the  fentence  againft  infringers  of  certain  articles 
Ihould  be  "  — throughout  explained  m  order  in  EngUJJi,  with 
hells  tolling,  and  candles  lighted,  that  it  may  caufe  the  greater 
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When  gold  and  filver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  highnefs : — Grandam,  I  will  pray 
(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy,) 
For  your  fair  fafety  ;  fo  I  kifs  your  hand. 

Eli.  Farewell,   my  gentle  coufin. 
K.  John.  Coz,  farewell. 

\_Eocit  Ballard. 

Eli.  Come  hither,  little  kinfman  ;  hark,  a  word. 

[She  takes  Arthur  ajide. 

K.  John.  Come  hither,  Hubert.     O  my  gentle 
Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much  ;  within  this  wall  of  flefh 
There  is  a  foul,  counts  thee  her  creditor, 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love  : 
And,  my  good  fj-iend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bolbm,  dearly  cheriflied. 
Give  me  thy  hand.     I  had  a  thing  to  fay, — 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  fome  better  time.4 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almoft  afham'd 
To  fiiy  what  good  refpe6i:  I  have  of  thee. 

Hub.  I  am  much  bounden  to  ycur  majeity. 

K.  John.  Good  friend,  thou  haft  no  caufe  to  lay 
fo  yet : 
But  thou  fhalt  have ;  and  creep  time  ne'er  fo  flow, 

dread ;  for  laymen  have  greater  regard  to  this  folemnity,  than  to 
the  effeft  of  fuch  fentences."  See  Dodfley's  Old  Plays,  Vol.  XII. 
p.  397,  edit.  1/80.     Reed. 

■*  •with  p>7vc  letter  time.]     The  old  copy  reads — tune. 

Corrected  by  Mr.  Pope.  The  fame  miftake  has  happened  in 
Twelfth  Night.  See  that  play.  Vol.  V.  p.  3CX),  n.  3.  In 
Macl-eth,  A61  IV.  fc.  ult.  we  have — "  This  tivie  goes  manly/' 
inftead  of — "  This  tnne  goes  manly."     Malone. 

In  tlie  hand-writing  of  Shakfpeare's  age,  the  words  time  and 
tune  are  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  each  other. 

Steevens. 
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Yet  it  fhall  come,  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  lay, — But  let  it  go : 
The  fun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleafurcs  of  the  world. 
Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds,^ 
To  give  me  audience : — If  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowiy  race  of  night ;  ^ 

'  full  of  gawds,]     Gawds   are  any  lliowy  ornaments. 

So,  in  The  Diimh  Knight,   lG33  : 

"  To  caper  in  his  grave,  and  with  vain  gaivds 
"  Trick  up  his  coffin." 
See  A  Midfummer-Nighrs  Dream,  Vol.  IV.  p.  320,  n.  8. 

Steevens. 

^  Sound  one  unto  the  droufy  race  of  night ;']  Old  copy — 
Sound  on — ,     Steevens. 

We  fliould  read — Sound  one — .     Warburton. 

I  flioiild  fuppofe  the  meaning  of — Sound  on,  to  be  this :  If 
the  midnight  hell,  hy  repeated  Jirokes,  was  to  haften  away  the 
race  of  Icings  who  are  lufy  at  that  hour,  or  quicken  night  ilp^lf 
in  its  progrefs ;  the  morning  bell  (that  is,  the  bell  that  llrikes 
one,)  could  not,  with  llrid  propriety,  be  made  the  agent ;  for 
the  bell  has  ceafcd  to  be  in  the  fervice  of  night,  when  it  pro- 
claims the  arrival  of  day,  Sound  on  may  alio  have  a  peculiar 
propriety,  becaufe,  by  the  repetition  of  the  ftrokes  at  twelve, 
it  gives  a  much  more  forcible  warning  than  when  it  only  ftrikes 
one. 

Such  was  once  my  opinion  concerning  the  old  reading;  but, 
on  re-conlideration,  its  propriety  cannot  appear  more  doubtful 
to  any  one  than  to  myfelf. 

It  is  too  late  to  talk  of  haftening  the  night,  when  the  arrival 
of  the  morning  is  announced  -.  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  repeated 
ftrokes  have  lefs  of  folemnity  than  the  tingle  notice,  as  they  take 
from  tiie  horror  and  awful  iilence  here  defcribed  as  fo  propitious 
to  the  dreadful  purpoi'es  of  the  king.  Though  the  hour  of  one 
be  not  the  natural  midnight,  it  is  yet  the  moll  folemn  moment 
of  the  poetical  one ;  and  Shakfpeare  himf^-lf  has  chol'en,  to  in- 
troduce his  Ghofl  in  Hamlet, — 

"  The  bell  then  beating  one."     Steevens. 

The  word  one  is  here,  as  in  many  other  paffages  in  thefe 
plays,  written  on  in  the  old  copy,     JNIr.  Theobald  made  tlie  cor- 
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If  this  fame  were  a  church-yard  where  we  ftand, 
And  thou  pofTeffed  with  a  thoufand  wrongs ; 

reftlon.  He  llkewife  fubftituted  ^inio  for  into,  the  reading  of 
the  original  copy ;  a  change  that  requires  no  fupport.  In 
Chaucer,  and  other  old  writers^  one  is  ulually  written  on.  See 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  GlolTary  to  The  Canterbury  Tales.  So  once 
was  anciently  written  07/^.  And  it  fhould  feem,  from  a  quibbling 
palfage  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  that  one,  in  feme 
counties  at  leaft,  was  pronounced,  in  our  author's  time,  as  if 
written  on.  Hence  the  tranfcriber's  ear  might  eafily  have  de- 
ceived him.  One  of  the  perfons  whom  I  employed  to  read 
aloud  to  me  each  llieet  of  the  prefent  work  [Mr.  Malone's 
edition  of  our  author]  before  it  was  printed  off,  conftantly 
founded  the  word  one  in  this  manner.  He  was  a  native  of 
Herefordfliire. 

The  inftances  that  are  found  in  the  original  editions  of  our 
author's  plays,  in  which  on  is  printed  inftead  of  one,  are  fo  nu- 
merous, that  there  cannot,  in  my  apprehenfion,  be  the  fmalleft 
doubt  that  one  is  the  true  reading  in  the  line  before  us.  Thus, 
in  Coriolamis,  edit.  1 623,  p.  15  : 

'' This  double  worfhip, — 

"  Where  on  part  does  difdain  with  caufe,  the  other 

"  Infult  without  all  reafon." 
Again,  in  Cymleline,  l623,  p.  380  : 

"  . perchance  he  fpoke  not ;  but 

'^  Like  a  full-acorn'd  boar,  a  Jarmen  on,"  &c. 
Again,  m  Romeo  and  Ji/lief,   l623,  p.  66  : 

"  And  thou,  and  Romeo,  prefs  on  heavie  bier." 
Again,  in  The  Comedy  nf  Errors,   l623,  p.'g4  : 

"  On,  whofe  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  fteel." 
Again,  in  All's  well  that  ends  well,  l623,  p.  240  :   "  A  good 
traveller  is  fomething  at  the  latter  end  of  a  dinner, — ^but  on  that 
lies  three  thirds,"  ice. 

Again,  in  Love's  Labour's  Loji,  quarto,  1598  : 

"  On,  whom  the  mufick  of  his  own  vain  tongue — ." 
Again,  Hid.  edit.  l623,  p.  133  : 

"  On,  her  hairsi  were  gold,  crj'ftal  the  other's  eyes." 
The  fame  fpelling  is  found  in  many  other  books.     So,  in  Hol- 
land's Suetonius,  1606,  p.  14  :  "  — he  caught  from  on  of  them 
a  trumpet,"  &:c. 

I  Ihould  not  have  produced  fo  many  pafTages  to  prove  a  faft 
of  which  no  one  can  be  ignorant,  who  has  the  Jlighteji  know- 
ledge of  the  early  editions  of  thefe  plays,  or  of  our  old  writers, 
iiad  not  the  author  of  Remarks,  &c.   on  the  loji  Edition  of 
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Or  if  that  furly  fpirlt,  melancholy, 

Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick ; 

(Which,  elfe,  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins> 

Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes. 

And  ftrain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 

A  paflion  hateful  to  my  purpofes ;) 

Or  if  that  thou  could'ft  fee  me  without  eyes. 

Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 

Shahfpeare,  alTerted,  with  that  modefty  and  accuracy  by  which 
his  pamphlet  is  diftinguilhed,  that  the  obfervation  contained  in 
the  former  part  of  this  note  was  made  by  one  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  old  copies,  and  that  "  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a.  Jingle  injiance"  in  which  on  and  one  are  confounded 
in  thofe  copies. 

I  fufpeft  that  we  have  too  haftlly,  in  this  line,  fubftituted 
UJito  for  i?ifo  )  for  into  feems  to  have  been  frequently  ufed  for 
unto  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  So,  in  Harfnet's  Declaration,  &c. 
16Q3  :  "  -—when  the  nimble  vice  would  Ikip  up  nimbly — into. 
the  devil's  neck." 

Again,  in  Daniel's  Civil  Jfars,  Book  IV.  folio,  l602  : 
"  She  doth  confpire  to  have  him  made  away, 
"  Thruft  thereinto  not  only  with  her  pride, 
"  But  by  her  father's  counfel  and  confent." 
Again,  in  our  poet's  King  Henry  V: 

"  Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  favour — ." 
Again,  in  his  IVill :  "  I  commend  my  foul  into  tlie  hands  of 
God,  my  creator." 

Again,  in  King  Henry  VHl : 

" Yes,  that  goodnefs 

"  Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one." 
i.  e.  into  one  man.     Here  we  fliould  now  certainly  write  "  unto 
one." 

Independently,  indeed,  of  what  l;as  been  now  ftated,  into 
ought  to  be  reftored.  So,  Marlowe,  in  his  King  Edward  II. 
15(^8  : 

"  I'll  thunder  fueh  a  peal  into  his  ears,"  &c.    Malonb 

Shakfpeare  may  be  reftored  into  obfcurity.  I  retain  Mr. 
Theobald's  corre6tion ;  for  though  "  thundering  a  peal  into  a 
man's  ears''  is  goodEnglifli,  I  do  not  perceive  that  luch  an  ex- 
prefliou  as  "  founding  one  into  a  drov/lV  race,"  is  countenanced 
by  any  example  hitherto  produced.     Sj'reven's. 
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Without  a  tongue,  ufing  conceit  alone,^ 
Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  found  of  words ; 
Then,  in  defpite  of  brooded^  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bofom  pour  my  thoughts  : 
But  ah,  I  will  not : — Yet  I  love  thee  well ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think,  thou  lov'ft  me  well. 

Hub.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake. 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjun6l  to  my  a6l. 
By  heaven,  I'd  do't. 

K.  John.  Do  not  I  know,  thou  would'll  } 

Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 

7  iijing  conceit  alone^     Conceit  here,  as  in  many  other 

places,  figiiihes  conception,  thought.    So,  in  King  Richard  III : 
"  There's  Ibme  conceit  or  other  hkes  him  well, 
"  When  that  he  bids  good-morrow  with  fuch  fpirit." 

Malone. 

*  brooded — ]      So   the   old  copy.      Mr.  Pope   reads — 

hroad-eijd,  which  alteration,  however  elegant,  may  be  un- 
necelfary.  All  animals  while  brooded,  i.  e.  with  a  brood  of 
young  ones  under  their  proleBion,  are  remarkably  vigilant. — 
The  King  fays  .of  Hamlet : 

" foraething's  in  his  foul 

"  O'er  which  his  melancholy  fits  at  brood.'" 
In    P.  Holland's  tranllation   of    Pliny's    Natural   HiJIory,    a 
broodie  hen  is  the  term  for  a  hen  that  fits  on  eggs.     See  p.  301, 
edit.  l601. 

Milton  alfo,  in  Lylllegro,  defires  Melancholy  to — ■ 

" Find  out  fome  uncouth  cell 

"  Where  brooding  darknefs  fpreads  \{i?,  jealous  wings  :" 
plainly  alluding   to  the  watchjulnefs  of   fowls  while  they  are 
fitting.     Broad-eyed,    however,    is  a  compound  epithet   to  be 
found  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  eighth  Iliad : 

"  And  hinder  broad-eyd  Jove's  proud  will — ."  . 

Steevens. 
Brooded,  I  apprehend,  is  here  ufed,  with  our  author's  ufual 
licence,  for  brooding  ;    i.  e.  day,  who  is  as  vigilant,  as  ready 
with  open  eye  to  mark  what  is  done  in  his  prefence,  as  an  ani- 
mal at  brood.     Malone. 

I  am  not  thoroughly  reconciled  to  this  reading  ;  but  it  would 
be  jomewhat  improved  by  joining  the  words  brooded  and  ivatch~ 
Jill  by  a  hyphen — brooded-watchful.     M.  Mason. 
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On  yon  young  boy  :  I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend. 
He  is  a  very  lerpent  in  my  way ; 
And,  whereibe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 
He  lies  before  me  :   Doll  thou  underftand  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub,  And  I  will  keep  him  fo. 

That  he  fhall  not  offend  your  majefty. 

K.  John.  Death. 

Hub.  My  lord  ? 

K.  John.  A  grave. 

Hub.  He  fhall  not  live. 

K.  John.  Enough. 

I  could  be  merry  now  :  Hubert,  I  love  thee  ; 
Well,   I'll  not  lay  what  I  intend  for  thee : 

Remember. 5^— Madam,  fare  you  well  : 

I'll  fend  thofe  powers  o'er  to  your  majefty. 

Eli.  My  bleffing  go  with  thee  ! 

K.  John.  For  England,  coufin  :  * 

Hubert  Ihall  be  your  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty. — On  toward  Calais,  ho  ! 

\^Exeunt. 

"  Rememler.']  This  is  one  of  the  fcenes  to  which  maybe 
promiled  a  lading  comnaendation.  Art  could  add  little  to  its 
perfetlion  ;  no  change  in  dramatick  tafte  can  injure  it ;  and 
time  itfelf  can  lubftrad  nothing  from  its  beauties,    Steevens. 

'   For  England,  coujin  .]     The  old  copy — 
For  England,  coiijin,  go  : 
I  have  omitted  the  laft  ufelefs   and  redundant  word,  which  the 
eye  of  the  compofitor  feems  to  have  caught  from  the  preceding, 
hemiitich.     Steevens. 

King  John,  after  he  had  taken  Arthur  prifoner,  fent  him  to 
the  town  of  Falaife,  in  Normandy,  under  the  care  of  Hubert, 
his  Chambeiloin  ;  from  whence  he  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Rouen,  and  delivered  to  the  cullody  of  Robert  de  Veypont, 
Vi^'ve.  he  was  fecretly  put  to  deadi.     JNI alone. 
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SCENE  IV.  • 

The  fame.     The  French  King's  Tent, 

Enter  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Pandulpk,  and 

Attendants. 

K.  Phi,  So,  by  a  roaring  tempefl  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado  ^  of  convicted  fiiil  ^ 
Is  fcatter'd  and  disjoin'd  from  fellowfhip. 


*  A  uho/e  armado — ]  This  fimilitude,  as  little  as  it  makes 
for  the  purpofe  in  hand,  was,  I  do  not  queltion^  a  very  taking 
one  when  tiie  play  was  tirft  reprelcntedj  which  was  a  winter  or 
two-  at  mort  after  the  Spanifli  invalion  in  1588.  It  was  in 
reference  likewife  to  that  glorious  period  that  Shakfpeare  con- 
cludes his  play  in  that  triumphant  manner : 

"  This  England  never  did,  nor  never  fhall, 
"  Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror,"  &c. 
But  the  whole  play  abounds  with  touches  relative  to  the  then 
pollure  of  afeirs.     Warbukton. 

This  play,  fo  far  as  I  can  difcover,  was  not  played  till  a  long 
time  after  the  defeat  of  the  armado.  The  old  play,  I  think, 
wants  this  (imile.  The  commentator  fliould  not  have  affirmed 
what  he  can  only  guefs.     Johnson. 

Armado  is  a  Spanifh  word  fignifying  a  ^flcet  of  timr.  The 
armado  in  1588  was  called  fo  by  way  of  diltin(!3:ion.    Steevens. 

^  •— —  q/'conviftedyazZ — }  Overpowered,  baffled,  deftroyed. 
To  conviB  and  to  conv'mce  were  in  our  author's  time  fynonymous. 
See  Minfheu's  DiBionary,  1617  :  "To  conviSi,  or  convince, 
a  Lat,  convicius,  overcome."     So,  in  Macbeth  ; 

" their  malady  convhices 

"  The  great  alfay  of  art." 

Mr.  Pope,  who  ejected  from  the  text  almoft  every  word  that 
he  did  not  underftand,  reads — collected  fail ;  and  the  change 
was  too  haftily  adopted  by  the  fubfequent  editors. 

See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  Dictionary,  \5QS  :  "  ConvUto.  Van- 
<juiflied,  conviciid,  convinced."     Malose. 
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Pand.  Courage  and  comfort !    all  fhall  yet  go 
well. 

K.  Phi.  What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  run 
fo  ill  ?  '       • 

Are  we  not  beaten  ?  Is  not  Anglers  loft  ? 
Arthur  ta'en  prifoner  ?  divers  dear  friends  flain  ? 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone, 
O'erbearing  interruption,  fpite  oi  France  ? 

LEf^.  What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  fortified : 
So  hot  a  fpeed  with  fuch  advice  difpos'd. 
Such  temperate  order  in  fo  fierce  a  caufe,4 
Doth  want  example :  Who  hath  read,  or  heard. 
Of  any  kindred  adlion  like  to  this  ? 

K.  Phi.  Well  could  I  bear  that  England  had  this 
praife, 
So  we  could  find  fome  pattern  of  our  fhame. 

Enter  Constance; 

Look,  who  comes  here !  a  grave  unto  a  foul ; 
Holding  the  eternal  fpirit,  againft  her  will. 
In  the  vile  prifon  of  affli6led  breath  :  5— 
I  pr'ytheCj  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

*  in  fo  fierce  a  caufe,]     We  flaould  read  courfe,  i.e. 

march.     The  Oxford  editor  condefcends  to  this  emendation. 

Warburton. 

Change  is  needlefs.  A  fierce  caiife  is  a  caufe  condu(5led  with 
precipitation.  "  Fierce  wretchednefs,"  in  Timon,  is,  hqjiy, 
fudden  mifery.     Steevens. 

'  a  grave  unto  a  foul ; 

Holding  the  eternal  fpirit,  again/l  her  will, 

In  the  vile  prifon  of  ajfiided  breath:]     I  think  we  fliould 

read  earth.     The  paflage  feems  to  have  been  copied  from  Sir 

Thomas  More :   "  If  the  body  be  to  the  foule  a  prifon,  how 

ftrait  a  prifon  maketh  he  the  body,  tliat  ftuiieth  it  with  riff-raff, 
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Const.    Lo,  now  I    now  fee  the  iiTue  of  yo\xt 
peace ! 

K.  Phi.   Patience,  good  lady !    comfort^  gentle 
Conflance  I 

tliat  the  foule  can  have  no  room  to  ftlrre  Itfelf— but  is,  as  It 
were,  enclofed  not  in  a  prifon,  but  in  a  grave."     Fakmer. 

Perhaps,  the  old  reading  is  juftifiable.  So,  m  Meafure  for 
Meafure : 

"  To  be  imprifo?id  in  the  viewlefs  winds."    Steevens. 

It  appears,  from  the  amendment  propofed  by  Farmer,  and  by 
the  quotation  adduced  by  Steevens  in  fupport  of  tlie  old  reading, 
that  they  both  confider  diis  pafTage  in  the  fame  light,  and  fup- 
pofe  that  King  Philip  intended  to  fay,  "  that  the  breath  was  the 
prifon  of  the  foul  3"  but  I  think  they  have  millaken  the  fenfe  of 
it ;  and  that  by  "  the  vile  prifon  of  affli6ted  breath,"  he  means 
the  fame  vile  prifon  in  which  the  breath  is  confined  j  that  is, 
the  body. 

In  the  fecond  fcehe  of  the  fourth  Aft,  King  John  fays  to 
Hubert,  fpeaking  of  what  pafTed  in  his  own  mind  : 
*'  Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  flefhly  land, 
"  This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 
"  Hoftility  and  civil  tumult  reign." 
And  Hubert  fays,  in  the  following  fcene  : 

"  If  I,  in  aft,  confent,  or  fin  of  thought, 
"  Be  guilty  of  the  ftealing  that  fweet  breath 
**  Which  was  emlounded  in  this  beauteous  clay, 
"  May  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me  !" 
It  is  evident  that,  in  this  laft  pallage,  the  breath  is  confidered 
as  emlounded  in  the  body  ;  but  I  will  not  venture  to  affert  that 
the  fame  inference  may  with  equal  certainty  be  drawn  from  the 
former.     M.  Mason. 

There  is  furely  no  need  of  change.  "  The  vile  prifon  of 
afflifted  breath,"  is  the  body,  the  prifon  in  which  the  dyirejjed 
foul  is  confined. 

We  have  the  fame  image  in  King  Henry  FI.  Part  III : 
"  Now  my  foul's  palace  is  become  her  prifon." 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

"  Even  here  fhe  Iheathed  in  her  harmlefs  breafl; 

**■  A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  foul  unfheath'd  j 

**  That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unreft 

*'  Of  that  polluted  prifon  where  it  breathed."   Malone. 
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Const.  No,  I  defy  ^  all  counfel,  all  redrefs. 
But  that  which  ends  all  counfel,  true  redrefs, 
Death,  death  : — O  amiable  lovely  death  ! 
Thou  odoriferous  ftench  !   found  rottennefs  ! 
Arife  forth  from  the  couch  of  kiting  pight, 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  profperity, 
And  I  will  kifs  thy  deteftable  bones ; 
And  put  my  eye-balls  in  thy  vaulty  brows; 
And  ring  thefe  fingers  with  thy  houfehold  worms ; 
And  ftop  this  gap  of  breath  ^  with  fulfome  duft, 
And  be  a  carrion  monfter  like  thyfelf : 
Come,  grin  on  me  ;  and  I  will  think  thou  fmil'ft. 
And  bufs  thee  as  thy  wife  I  ^  Mifery's  love,^ 
O,  come  to  me  ! 

K.  Phi.  O  fair  affli6tion,  peace. 

Const,   No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  breath  to 
cry: — ' 

^  No,  I  defy  &5'c.]  To  defy  anciently  fignlfied  to  refufe. 
So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  I  do  dify  thy  commiferation."     Steevens. 

'  And  Jiop  this  gap  of  breath — ]  The  gap  of  breath  is  tlie 
mouth  j  the  outlet  from  whence  the  breath  ilTues,     Malone. 

^  And  bufs  thee  as  thy  wife  f]  Thus  the  old  copy.  The 
word  lufs,  however,  being  now  only  ufed  in  vulgar  language, 
our  modern  editors  have  exchanged  it  for  kifs.  The  former  is 
ufed  by  Drayton,  in  the  third  canto  of  his  Barons'  JFars,  whera 
Queen  Ifabel  fays  : 

"  And  we  by  ligns  fent  many  a  fecret  bufs." 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  III.  c.  x  : 

"  Biit  every  fatyre  firft  did  give  a  buffe 

"  To  Hellenore  j  fo  bujjes  did  abound." 
Again,  Stanyhurft,  the  tranflator  of  Virgil,   1582,  renders 

" ofcula  libavit  natos 

"  Buft  his  prittye  parrat  prating,"  &c.     Steevens. 

'  Miferys  love,  ^c]      Thou,    death,    who  art  courted  by 
Mifery  to  come  to  his  relief,  O  come  to  me.     So  before  : 
"  Thou  hate  and  terror  to  profperity.''     Malone, 
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O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth  \ 
Then  with  a  paliion  would  I  (hake  the  world ; 
And  roufe  from  fleep  that  fell  anatomy. 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice, 
Which  fcorns  a  modern  invocation.* 

Pand.  Lady,  you  utter  madnefs,  and  not  forrow. 

Const.  Thou  art  not  holy  ^  to  belie  me  fo ; 
I  am  not  mad :  this  hair  I  tear,  is  mine ; 
My  name  is  Conflance ;  I  was  Geffrey's  wife ; 
Young  Arthur  is  my  fon,  and  he  is  loft : 
I  am  not  mad  ; — I  would  to  heaven,  I  were ! 
For  then,  'tis  like  I  fhould  forget  myfelf : 
O,  if  I  could,  what  gri^f  fhould  I  forget ! — 
Preach  fome  philofophy  to  make  me  mad, 
And  thou  fhalt  be  canoniz'd,  cardinal ; 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  fenfible  of  grief. 
My  reafonable  part  produces  reafon 
How  I  may  be  deliver'd  of  thefe  woes, 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myfelf: 
If  I  were  mad,  I  fhould  forget  my  fon ; 
Or  madly  think,  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he : 

' modern  invooation.']  It  is  hard  to  fay  what.Shaivfpeare 

means  by  modern  :  it  is  not  oppofed  to  ancient.     In  Mi's  well 
that  ends  well,  fpeaking  of  a  girl  in  contempt,  he  ufes  this 
'word:  "her  modern  grace."     It  apparently  means  fomething 
Jllght  and  inconfideralle.     Johnson, 
Modern,  is  trite,  orditiary,  common. 
So,  in  As  you  like  it : 

"  Full  of  wife  faws,  and  modern  inftances," 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  As  we  greet  modern  friends  withal."     Steevens. 

^  Thou  art  not  holy — ]  The  word  net,  which  is  not  in  the 
old  copy,  (evidently  omitted  by  the  careleffnefs  of  the  tranfcriber 
ox  compofitor,)  was  inferted  in  the  fourth  folio.     Malone. 

Perhaps  our  author  wrote — 

Thou  art  nnholy  &c.     Steevens. 
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I  am  not  mad ;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  tliofe  treffes :  3  O,  what  love  I 
note 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  thofe  her  hairs  ! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  iilver  drop  hath  fallen, 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thoufand  wiry  friends  * 
Do  glew  themfelves  in  fociable  grief; 
Like  true,  infeparable,  faithful  loves. 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 

Const.  To  England,  if  you  will. 5 

^  Bind  up  thofe  trcffes  :]  It  was  necefTary  that  Conltance 
fhould  be  interrupted^  becaule  a  partion  fo  violent  cannot  be 
borne  long.  I  wilh  the  following  fpeeches  had  been  equally- 
happy  ;  but  they  only  ferve  to  iliow  how  difficult  it  is  to  main- 
tain the  pathetick  long.     Johnson. 

•*  '—wiry  friends — •']     The  old  copy  reads — wiry  fiends. 

Wiry  is  an  adje6tive  ufed  by  Hey  wood,  in  his  Silver  Age,  l6l3  : 
"  My  valfal  furies,  with  their  %i'iery  itringSj 
"  Shall  lafti  thee  hence."     Steevexs. 

Mr.  Pope  made  the  emendation.     Malone. 

Fiends  is  obvioufly  a  typographical  error.  As  the  epithet 
wiry  is  here  attributed  to  hair ;  fo,  in  another  defcription,  the 
hair  of  Apollo  fupplies  the  office  of  wire.  In  The  InJiritSlions 
to  the  CommiJJioners  for  the  Choice  of  a  Wife  for  Prince  Arthur, 
it  is  direfted  "  to  note  the  eye-browes"  of  the  young  Queen  of 
Naples,  (who,  after  the  death  of  Arthur,  was  married  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  divorced  by  him  for  the  fake  of  Anna 
Bulloygn).  They  anfwer,  "  Her  browes  are  of  a  browne 
heare,  very  fmall,  like  a  wyre  of  heare."  Thus  alfo,  Gaf- 
coigne  : 

"  Firft  for  her  head,  her  hairs  were  not  of  gold, 

"  But  of  fome  other  mettall  farre  more  fine, 

"  Wherof  each  crinet  feemed  to  behold, 

*'  Like  gliil'ring  wyars  againft  the  funne  that  fliine." 

Henley. 

5  To  England,  if  you  will.']     Neither  the  French   king  nor 

Pandulph  has  faid  a  word  of  England  fince  the  entry  of  Con- 

ftance.     Perhapsj  therefore,   in  defpair,  Ihe  means  to  addrefs 
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JC.  Phi,  Bind  up  your  hairs. 

Const.  Yes,  that  I  will ;  And  wherefore  will  I 
do  it  ? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds ;  and  cried  aloud, 
0  thai  theje  hands  could  Jo  redeem  my  Jon, 
j4s  they  have  given  theJe  hairs  their  liberty  ! 
But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty. 
And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds, 

Becaufe  my  poor  child  is  a  prifoner. 

And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  fay, 

That  we  fhall  fee  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven  \ 

If  that  be  true,  I  fhall  fee  my  boy  again  ; 

For,  lince  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  firft  male  child. 

To  him  that  did  but  yeflerday  fufpire,*^ 

There  was  not  fuch  a  gracious  creature  born.^ 

the  abfent  King  John  :   "  Take  my  fon  to  England,  if  you  will ;" 
now  that  he  is  in  your  power,  I  have  no  profpe6l  of  feeing  him 
again.     It  is,  therefore,  of  no  confequence  to  me  where  he  is. 
-    '  Malone. 

fi  — —  hut  yefterday  fufpire,]     To  fiifpire,  in  Shakfpeare,  I 
believe,  only  means  to  breathe.     So,  in  King  Heiiry  IF.  P.  II : 
"  Did  he  fufpire,  that  light  and  weightlefs  down 
*'  Perforce  mull  move." 
Again,     in    a  Copy  of  Verles    prefixed    to  Thomas  Powell's 
Pajfionate  Poet,  16OI  :  - 

"  Beleeve  it,  1  fufpire  no  freftier  aire, 

"  Than  are  my  hopes  of  thee,  and  they  ftand  faire." 

Steevens. 

y  . a  gracious   creature  born.']     Gracious,  i.e.  graceful. 

So,  in  Albion's  Triumph,  a  Mafque,  l631  :  "  — on  the  which 
{the  freeze)  were  feftoons  of  feveral  fruits  in  their  natural  co- 
lours, on  Avhich,  in  gracious  poliures,  lay  children  lleeping." 

Again,  in  the  fame  piece  :   "  — they  flood  about  him,  not  in 
fet  ranks,  but  in  feveral  gracious  poftures." 

Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  eighteenth  Iliad : 

" then  tumbled  round,  and  tore, 

**  Yi\s  gracious  curies."     Steevens, 

A  paffage  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens,   from  Marflon's  MaU 
tontent,  l604,  induces  me  to  think  that  gracious  likewife,  in 
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But  now  will  canker  forrow  eat  my  bud, 
And  chafe  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek. 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghoft ; 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit ; 
And  fo  he'll  die ;  and,  riling  fo  again. 
When  I  ihall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 
I  ihall  not  know  him  :  therefore  never,  never 
Mull  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pand.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  refpedt  of  grief. 

Const.  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  fon.^ 

K.  Phi.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief,  as  of  your 
child. 

Const.   Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  abfent 
child,9 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form ; 
Then,  have  I  reafon  to  be  fond  of  grief. 


our  author's  time,  included  the  idea  of  beauty  :  "  — he  is  the 
moft  exquifite  in  forging  of  veins,  fpright'ning  of  eyes, — fleek- 
ing  of  Ikinnes,  blufhing  of  cheeks, — blanching  and  bleaching 
of  teeth,  that  ever  made  an  ould  lady  gracious  by  torch-light." 

Malone. 
*  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  Jon.l     To  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  Macduff  obferves — 

"  He  has  no  children." 
This  thought  occurs  alio  in  Kitig  Henry  VI.  Part  III. 

Steevens. 
'  Grief  Jills  the  room  up  of  my  ahfent  child,'\ 

"  Perfruitur  lachrymis,  et  amat  pro  conjuge  luSlum." 

Lucan,  Lib.  IX, 
Maynard,  a  French  poet,  has  the  fame  thought : 
"  Qui  me  confole,  excite  ma  colere, 

"  Et  le  repos  eft  un  bien  que  je  crains  : 
''  Mon  deuil  me  plait,  et  me  doit  toujours  plaire, 
*'  //  7ne  tient  lieu  de  celle  queje  plains.'*    Malone. 
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Fare  you  well :  had  you  fuch  a  lofs  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort'  than  you  do. — 
I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 

[Tearing  off  her  kead-drefs. 
When  there  is  fuch  diforder  in  my  wit. 
O  lord  !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  fon  ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  ! 
My  widow- com  fort,  and  my  forrows'  cure  !    [Exit. 

K.  Phi.  I  fear  fome  outrage,  and  I'll  foljow  her. 

[Exit. 

Lew.  There's  nothing  in  this  world,  can  make 

me  joy : " 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale,^ 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowfy  man ; 
And  bitter  fhame  hath  fpoil'd  the  fweet  world's 

i;afte,4 
That  it  yields  naught,  but  fhame,  and  bitternefs. 

■•  — —  had  you  fuch  a  hfa  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort — ]     This  is  a  fentiment  which 
great  forrow   always   diftates.     Whoever  cannot  help  himfelf 
cafts  his  eyes  on  others  for  affiftance,  and  oftpn  miftakes  theij: 
inability  for  coldnefs.     Johnson. 

*  There's  nothing  in  this  &c.]  The  young  prince  feels  his 
defeat  with  more  fenfibility  than  his  father.  Shame  operates 
moft  ftrongly  in  the  earlier  years  ;  and  when  can  difgrace  be  lefs 
■welcome  than  when  a  man  is  going  to  his  bride  ?     Johnson. 

^  Lfe  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale,']  0\\.x  author  here, 
and  in  another  play,  feems  to  have  had  the  poth  Pfalm  in  his 
thoughts.  "  For  when  thou  art  angry,  all  our  days  are  gone, 
we  bring  our  years  to  an  end,  as  it  were  a  tale  that  is  tol4-'' 
So  again,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Life's  but  a  walking  fliadow ; — 

" « it  is  a  tale 

"  Told  by  an  ideot,  full  of  found  and  fury, 

*'  Signifying  nothing."     Malone. 

*.  '——the  fweet  v,'ox\A's  tafie,']     The  old  copy —^/z^^e^/ word. 

Steevens, 
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Pjnd.  Before  the  curing  of  a  ftrong  difeafe, 
Even  in  the  inftant  of  repair  and  health, 
The  fit  is  ftrongeft  ;  evils,  that  take  leave, 
On  their  departure  moft  of  all  fhovv  evil : 
What  have  you  loll  by  loling  of  this  day  ? 

Lew.  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happinefs. 

Pand.  If  you  have  won  it,  certainly,  3'ou  had. 
No,  no :  when  fortune  means  to  men  moll  good. 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
'Tis  ftrange,  to  think  how  much  king  John  hath  loft 
In  this  which  he  accounts  fo  clearly  won  : 
Are  not  you  griev'd,  that  Arthur  is  his  prifoner  ? 

^  Lew.  As  heartily,  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 

Pand.    Your   mind   is  all  as  youthful   as  your 
blood. 
Now  hear  me  fpeak,  with  a  prophetick  fpirit ; 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  fpeak 
Shall  blow  each  duft,  each  Itraw,  each  little  rub, 
Out  of  the  path  which  fhall  dire611y  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne ;  and,  therefore,  mark, 
John  hath  feiz'd  Arthur ;  and  it  cannot  be, 
That,  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins. 
The  mifplac'd  John  fhould  entertain  an  hour. 
One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  reft  : 

The  piveet  ivord  is  life ;  which,  fays  the  fpeaker,  is  no  longer 
fweet,  yielding  now  nothing  but  fhame  and  bitternefs.  Mr. 
Pope,  with  fome  plaulibility,  but  certainly  without  neceffity, 
reads — the  fweet  wox\6!s  tajie,     Malone. 

I  prefer  Mr.  Pope's  reading,  which  is  fufEciently  juftified  by 
the  following  paflage  in  Hamlet : 

"  How  weary,  ^fiale,  flat  and  unprofitable 
"  Seem  to  me  all  the  ufes  of  this  zvorld!" 
Our  prefent  rage  for  rejioralion  from  ancient  copies  may  in- 
duce fome  of  our  readers  to  exclaim,  w^ith  Virgil's  Shepherd : 
*'  Claudit€  jam  rivos,  pueri,  fat  prata  biberunt." 

Steevens. 
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A  fcepter,  fnatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand, 
Muft  be  as  boiiteroufly  maintain'd  as  gain*d : 
And  he,  that  ftands  upon  a  flippery  place. 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  It  ay  him  up : 
That  John  may  ftand,  then  Arthur  needs  muft  fall ; 
So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  fo. 

ZEfT.  But  what  fhall  I  gain  by  young  Arthur's 
fall  ? 

Pand.  You,  in  the  right  of  lady  Blanch  your 
wife. 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 

LEfT.  And  lofe  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 

Pand.  How  green  are  you,  and  frelh  in  this  old 
world  !  5 
John  lays  you  plots ;  ^  the  times  confpire  with  you : 
For  he,  that  fteeps  his  fafety  in  true  blood,^ 
Shall  find  but  bloody  fafety,  and  untrue. 
This  a6l,  fo  evilly  born,  fhall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal ; 
That  none  fo  fmall  advantage  fhall  ftep  forth. 
To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cherifh  it ; 

^  How  green  &c.]  Hall,  in  his  Chronicle  of  Richard  III. 
fays,  "  — what  neede  in  that  grene  worlde  the  proteftor  had," 
&c.     Henderson. 

^  John  lays  yon  plots  ;']  That  is,  lays  plots,  which  muft  be 
ferviceable  to  you,  Perhaps  our  author  wrote — your  plots. 
John  is  doing  your  bufinefs.     Malone. 

The  old  reading  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.      A   iinailar 
phrafe  occurs  in  TJie  Firji  Part  of  King  Henry  VI : 
"  He  writes  me  here, — that,"  &c. 

Again,  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  fame  play  :  "  He  would 
have  carried  you  a  fore-hand  Ihaft,"  &c.     Steevens. 

'  true  Hood,']    The  blood  of  him  that  has  the  jiiji  claim. 

Johnson. 
The  expreffion  feems  to  mean  no  more  than  innocent  blood  in 
general.     Ritson. 
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No  natural  exhalation  in  the  fky, 
No  Icape  of  nature/  no  diltemper'd  day, 
No  common  wind,  no  cuftomed  ev^ent, 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  caufe, 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies^  and  figns, 
Abortives,  prefages,  and  tongues  of  heaven, 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

LEfr.  May  be,  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's 
life. 
But  hold  himfelf  fafe  in  his  prifonment. 

Pand.  O,  fir,  when  he  fhall  hear  of  your  ap- 
proach, 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already. 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies :  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  (hall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kifs  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change  ; 
And  pick  ftrong  matter  of  revolt,  and  wrath. 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers'  ends  of  John. 
Me  thinks,  I  fee  this  hurly  all  on  foot ; 
And,  O,  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you. 
Than  I  have  nam'd  !  9 — ^The  baftard  Faulconbridge 
Is  now  in  England,  ranfacking  the  churclx, 
Offending  charity  :  If  but  a  dozen  French 


*  No  fcape  of  nature/}     The  old  copy  reads — iVb  fcope,  &:c. 

Steevens. 
It  was  correfted  by  Mr.  Pope.     The  word  abortives,  in  the 
latter  part  of   this  fpeech,  referring  apparently  to  thefe  Jcapes 
of  nature,  confirms  the  emendation  that  has  been  made. 

Malone. 
The  author  very  finely  calls  a  monjirous   birth,  an  efcape  of 
nature,  as  if  it  were  produced  while  ihe  was  buly  elfewhere, 
or  intent  upon  fome  other  thing.     Warburton. 

'  And,  O,  what  letter  matter  breeds  for  you, 

Than  I  have  nam'd!}     I  believe  we  fhould  read — lo  !  in- 
(lead  of  O.    M.  Mason. 
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Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call  ^ 
To  train  ten  thoufand  Englilli  to  their  fide ; 
Or,  as  a  little  fiiovv,^  tumbled  about, 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.     O  noble  Dauphin, 
Go  with  me  to  the  king  :   'Tis  wonderful, 
"What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  difcontent : 
Now  that  their  fouls  are  topfull  of  offence. 
For  England  go ;  I  will  whet  on  the  king. 

Letv.  Strong  reafpns  make  ftrong  adlions :  ^  Let 
us  go  ;    ^  _ 

If  you  fay,  ay,  the  king  will  not  fay,  no.    \Exe%Lnt, 


'  -— —  they  ivould  be  as  a  call — ]  The  image  is  taken  from 
the  manner  in  which  birds  are  fometimes  caught ;  one  being 
placed  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  others  to  the  net,  by  his 
note  or  call.     Malone. 

*  Or,  as  a  little  fnoiv,']  Bacon,  in  his  Hijiory  of  Henry  Vll. 
fpeaking  of  Simnel's  march,  obferves,  that  "  their  Jhow-lall 
did  not  gather  as  it  went."     Johnson. 

^  ftrong   aSlioTis -.^      The    oldell:    copy    reads— ^raw^e 

a6tions  :   the  folio  \Q32—firovg.     Steevens. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  for  Jtra?ige,  fubftituted 7?row^ ; 
and  the  two  words  fo  nearly  referable  each  other  that  they  might 
certainly  have  been  eafily  confounded.  But,  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance,  I  fee  no  reafon  for  departing  from  the  reading  of  the 
original  copy,  which  is  perfectly  intelligible.     Malone. 

The  repetition,  in  the  fecond  folio,  is  perfe6tly  in  our  author's 
manner,  and  is  countenanced  by  the  following  pafTage  in  King 
Henri/  F: 

"  Think  we  King  Harry  Jirong, 
"  And,  princes,  look,  you  Jirongly  arm  fo  meet  him." 

Steevens, 
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ACT  IV.     SCENE  I. 

Northampton.'^    A  Room  in  the  Cajlle. 

Enter  Hubert  and  Two  Attendants. 

HUB.  Heat  me  thefe  irons  hot ;  and,  look  thou 
ftand 
Within  the  arras :  when  I  ftrike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bofom  of  the  ground,  rufh  forth  : 
And  bind  the  boy,  which  you  (hall  find  with  me, 
Fafl:  to  the  chair  ;  be  heedful :  hence,  and  watch. 

1  Attend.  I  hope,  your  warrant  will  bear  out 
the  deed. 

Hub.  Uncleanly  fcruples  !   Fear  not  you  :    look 
to't. —  \_Exeunt  Attendants. 

Young  lad,  come  forth  ;  I  have  to  fay  with  you. 

Enter  Arthur. 

Arth.  Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 

*  Northampton.']  The  fa£t  is,  as  has  been  already  ftated, 
that  Arthur  was  firft  confined  at  Falaifc,  and  afterwards  at 
Rouen,  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  put  to  death. — Our  author 
has  deviated,  in  this  particular,  from  the  hiftory,  and  brought 
King  John's  nephew  to  England  ;  but  there  is  no  circumftance, 
either  in  the  original  play,  or  in  this  of  Shakfpeave,  to  point 
out  the  particular  caftle  in  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined. 
The  caftle  of  Northampton  has  been  mentioned,  in  feme  modern 
editions,  as  the  place,  merely  becaufe,  in  the  firft  Aft,  King 
John  feems  to  have  been  in  that  town.  In  the  old  copy  there  is 
no  where  any  notice  of  place.     Malone. 
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Arte.  As  little  prince  (having  fo  great  a  tittg' 
To  be  more  prince,)  as  may  be. — You  are  fad. 
Hub.  Indeed^  I  have  been  merrier. 

Arte.  Mercy  on  me  f 

Methinks,  no  body  fhould  be  fad  but  I  : 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  lad  as  night. 
Only  for  wantonnefs.5     By  my  chriftendom,'^ 

*  Young  gentlemen  Sec]  It  fliould  feem  that  this  affectation 
had  found  its  way  into  England,  as  it  is  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonfon, 
in  tlie  chara6ter  of  Mafter  Stephen,  in  Every  Man  in  his 
Huvwiir,  1601.  Again,  in  Quejlions  concernyng  Conie-hood, 
and  the  Nature  of  the  Conie,  &c,  1595  :  "  That  conie-hood 
which  proceeds  of  melancholy ,  is,  when  in  feaftings  appointed 
for  merriment,  this  kind  of  conie-man  fits  like  Mopfus  or 
Corydon,  blockilh,  never  laughing,  never  fpeaking,  but  fo 
beariihlie  as  if  he  would  devour  all  the  companie ;  which  he 
doth  to  this  end,  that  the  guells  might  mutter  how  this  his  deep 
melancholy  argueth  great  learning  in  him,  and  an  intendment  to 
moll:  weighty  affaires  and  heavenlie  fpeculations." 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Quee?i  of  Corinth,  Ones 
fays  : 

"  Come  let's  be  melancholy." 
Again,  in  l.yly's  Midas,  15Q2  :  "  Melancholy  !  is  melancholy  a 
word  for  a  barber's  mouth  ?    Thou  Ihould'ft  fay,  heavy,  dull, 
and  doltifli :  melancholy  is  the  creft  of  courtiers^  and  now  every 
bafe  companion,  &c.  fays  he  is  melancholy ." 

Again,  in  The  Life  and  Death  of  the  Lord  Cromwell,  l6l3  : 
"  My  nobility  is  wonderful  melancholy. 
"  Is  it  not  mnft  gentleman-like  to  he  melancholy  /'" 

Steevens. 

Lyly,  in  his  Midas,  ridicules  the  affectation  of  melancholy  : 
"  Now  every  bafe  companion,  being  in  his  multc  fulles,  fays, 
he  is  melancholy. — Thou  fliould'ft  fay  thou  art  lumpijh.  If 
thou  encroach  on  our  courtly  terms,  weele  U'ounce  tliee," 

Farmer. 

I  doubt  v.hether  our  author  had  any  authority  for  attributing 
this  fpecles  of  affe6lation  to  the  French.  He  generally  afcribes 
the  manners  of  England  to  all  other  countries.     Malone. 

By  my  chriftendom,]     This  word  is  ufed,  both  her© 


and  in  ylU's  well  that  ends  well,  for  laptifm,  or  rather  the 
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So  I  were  out  of  prifon,  and  kept  fheep, 

I  fhould  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  Jong  ; 

And  Co  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 

My  uncle  pracSlifes  more  harm  to  me  : 

He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him : 

Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffrey's  fon  ? 

No,  indeed,  is't  not ;  And  I  would  to  heaven, 

I  were  your  fon,  fo  you  would  love  me,  Hubert, 

Hub.  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead : 
Therefore  I  will  be  fudden,  and  defpatch.     \yijide. 

Arte.  Are  you  fick,  Hubert  ?  you  look  pale  to- 
day : 
In  footh,  I  would  you  were  a  little  fick  ; 
That  I  might  fit  all  night,  and  watch  with  you : 
I  warrant,  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hub.  His  words  do  take  pofleffion  of  my  bofom. — 
Read   here,    young  Arthur.    [^Showing  a  paper.'} 
How  now,  foolifli  rheum  !  \_Afide. 

Turning  difpiteous  torture  out  of  door  ! 
I  muft  be  brief;  lefi:  refolution  drop 

Out  at  mine  eyes,  in  tender  womanifli  tears. 

Can  you  not  readjt  ?  is  it  not  fair  writ  ? 

Arth.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  fo  foul  efFe6l : 
Mufi:  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out  both  mine  eyes  ? 
Hub.  Young  boy,  I  mufi;. 
Arte.  And  will  you  ? 

Hub.  And  I  will. 

laptifmal  name :  nor  is  this  ufe  of  the  word  peculiar  to  our 
author.  Lyly,  his  predecelTor,  has  employed  the  word  in  the 
fame  way  :  "  Concerning  the  body,  as  there  is  no  gentlewoman 
fo  curious  to  have  him  in  print,  fo  there  is  no  one  io  carelefs  to 
have  him  a  wretch, — only  his  right  fliape  to  {how  him  a  man, 
his  chrijiendome  to  prove  his  faith."  Euphues  and  his  Ent^lar^L 
\5^\,     See  alfo  Vol.  VIII.  p,  220,  n.  7.     MAiONf. 
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Arte.  Have  you  the  heart  ?  When  youf  head 
did  but  ake, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  beft  I  had,  a  princefs  wrought  it  me,) 
And  I  did  never  alk  it  you  again  : 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head ; 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time ; 
Saying,  What  lack  you  ?  and,  Where  lies  your  griefs 
Or,  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? 
Many  a  poor  man's  fon  would  have  lain  ftill. 
And  ne'er  have  fpoke  a  loving  word  to  you ; 
But  you  at  your  fick  fervice  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think,  my  love  was  crafty  love. 
And  call  it,  cunning ;  Do,  an  if  you  will : 
If  heaven  be  pleas'd  that  you  mull  ufe  me  ill. 
Why,  then  you  muft. — Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes  ? 
Thefe  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  fhall. 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  ? 

Hub.  I  have  fworn  to  do  it ; 

And  with  hot  irons  mult  I  burn  them  out. 

Arte.  Ah,  none,  but  in  this  iron  age,  would 
do  it ! 
The  iron  of  itfelf,  though  heat  red-hot, ? 

'  though  heat  red-hot,']     The  participle  heat,    though 

now  obfolete,  was  in  ufe  in  our  author's  time.  See  Twelfth- 
Night,  Vol.V.  p.  240,  n.  8. 

So,  in  the  facred  writings  :  "  He  commanded  that  they  fliould 
heat  the  furnace  one  feven  times  more  than  it  was  wont  to  be 
heat.'"     Dan.  iii.  UJ.     Malone. 

Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  20th  Iliad  : 

"  ——but  when  blowes,,  fent  from  his  fiery  hand 
'•'  (^Thrice  heat  by  ilaughter  of  his  friend) — ." 

Again,  in  the  fame  tranilator's  verfion  of  the  19th  Book  of  the 

Odi/Jiy  : 

"  And  therein  bath'd,  bein^  temperately  heat^ 
•'  Her  fovereis:n's  feet."     Steevexs- 
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Approaching  near  thefe  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears. 

And  quench  his  fiery  indignation,*^ 

Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence : 

Nay,  after  that,  confume  away  in  ruft. 

But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 

Are  you  more  flubborn-hard  than  hammer'd  iron  ? 

An  if  an  angel  fhould  have  have  come  to  me, 

And  told  me,  Hubert  fhould  put  out  mine  eyes, 

I  would  not  have  believ'd  no  tongue,  but  Hubert's. 9 

Hub.  Come  forth.  \_Stamps. 

Re-enter  Attendants,  with  Cord,  Irons,  &c. 

Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 

Arte.  O,  fave  me,  Hubert,  fave  me !  my  eyes 
are  out. 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  thefe  bloody  men. 

*  And  quench  his  fiery  indignation,]  The  old  copy- — this  fiery 
indignation.  This  phrafe  is  from  The  New  Tejiament,  Heb.  x. 
27  :  "  — a  certain  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment,  and  Jiery 
indignation, — "     Steevens. 

We  fhould  read  either  "  its  fiery,"  or  "  his  fiery  indignation." 
The  late  reading  was  probably  an  error  of  the  prefs.  His  is 
moft  in  Shakfpeare's  ftyle.     M.  Mason. 

By  this  fiery  indignation,  however,  he  might  mean, — the  in- 
dignation thus  produced  by  the  iron  being  made  red-hot  for 
luch  an  inhuman  purpofe.     Malone. 

'  /  would  not  have  lelievd  ?io  tongue,  but  Hubert'' s.']  The 
old  copy,  and  fome  of  our  modern  editors,  read  : 

/  ivoutd  not  have  believ'd  him ;  no  tongue  but  Hubert's. 
The  truth  is^  that  the  tranfcriber,  not  underftanding  the  power 
of  the  two  negatives  not  and  no,  (which  are  ufually  employed, 
not  to  affirm,  but  to  deny  more  forcibly,)  intruded  the  redundant 
pronoun  hijn.  As  you  like  it,  affords  an  inftance  of  the  phrafe- 
ology  J  have  defended  : 

"  Nor,  I  am  iure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 

"  That  can  do  hurt."     Steevens. 

Vol.  X.  Hh 
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Hub.  Give  me  the  iron,  I  fg^y,  and  bind  him  here. 

Arte.  Alas,   what  need  you   be   To  boift'rous- 
rough  ? 
I  will  not  ftruggle,  I  will  fiand  Itoi^-ftill. 
For  heaven's  Take,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound ! 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert !   drive  thefe  men  away. 
And  I  will  lit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  ; 
I  will  not  flir,  nor  wince,  nor  fpeak  a  word. 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly : 
Thruft  but  thefe  men  away,  and  I'll  forgive  you. 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Hub.  Go,  ftand  within ;  let  me  alone  with  him. 

I  Attend.  I  am  belt:  pleas'd  to  be  from  fuch  a 
deed.  \_Exeunt  Attendants. 

Arth.  Alas  !  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend  ; 
He  hath  a  llej-n  look,  but  a  gentle  heart : — 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compaffion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hub.  ComCj  boy,  prepare  yourfelf. 

Arte.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Hub.  None,  but  to  lofe  your  eyes. 

Arte.  O  heaven  ! — that  there  were  but  a  mote 
in  yours,  ^ 

*  a  n\oic  in  your 8,1     Old  copy — a  moth.     Steevens. 

Surely  we  Ihould  read — a  mote.     Our  author,  who  has  bor- 
i:owed  fo  much  from  the  facred  writings,  without  doubt  remem- 
bered,— "  And  wliy  beholdeft  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  bro- 
t\xQx'&  eye"  &c.     Matlh.  vn.3.     So,  \n  Hamlet : 
"A  7n.ote  it  is,  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye." 

A  mote  is  a  Imall  particle  of  llraw  or  chaff.  It  is  likewife  ufed 
by  old  writers  for  an  atom. 

I  have  fince  found  my  conjecture  confirmed.  Moth  was 
merely  the  old  fpelling  of  mote.  In  the  paffage  quoted  from 
Hamlet,  the  word  is  fpelt  moth  in  the  original  copy,  as  it  is 
here.  So  alfo,  in  the  preface  to  Lodge's  Incarnate  Devils  of  the 
Age,  4to.  1596:  *' — they  are  in  the  aire,  hkt  atomiin /ole. 
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A  gram,  a  dull,  a  gnat,  a  wand'ring  hair. 

Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  fenfe ! 

Tlien,  feeling  what  liiiall  things  are  boifl'rous  there. 

Your  vile  intent  mull  needs  I'eem  horrible. 

Hub.  Is  this  your  promife  ?  go  to,  hold  your  tongue. 

Arth.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Muit  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eye? : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue ;  let  me  not,  Hubert ! 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue,* 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes ;  O,  fpare  mine  eyes  ; 
Though  to  no  ufe,  but  ftill  to  look  on  you  ! 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  inftrument  is  cold. 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arte.  No,  in  good  footh  ;  the  fire  is  dead  with 
grief,3 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd 
In  undeferv'd  extremes  :  See  elfe  yourfelf ; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ;  ^ 

MOTHES  in  the  fonne."  See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  DiSi.  1508 : 
"  Feftucco, — A  moth,  a  little  beam."     Malonb. 

*  Or,  Huiert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue,"]  This  is  ac- 
cording to  nature.  We  imagine  no  evil  lb  great  as  that  whidii  is 
near  us.     Johnson. 

^  the  fire  is  dead  with  grief,  t^c.]     The  fenfe  is  :    the 

fire,  being  created  not  to  hurt,  but  to  comfort,  is  dead  with 
grief  for  finding  itfelf  ufed  in  atts  of  cruelty,  which,  being 
innocent,  I  have  7iot  deferved.     Johnson. 

*  There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal;']  Dr.  Grey  fays, 
"  that  no  malice  in  a  burning  cog.1  is  certainly  abfurd,  and  that 
we  Ihould  read  : 

There  is  no  malice  burning  in  this  coal,     Steevens. 

Dr.  Grey's  remark  on  this  paflfage  is  an  hypercriticifni.  The 
coal  was  ftill  burning,  for  Hubert  fays,  "  He  could  revive  it 
with  his  breath  :"  but  it  had  loft,  for  a  time,  its  power  o£  'n\^ 
juring,  by  the  abatement  pf  its  heat.     M.  Mason. 
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The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  fpirit  out. 
And  ftrew'd  repentant  afhes  on  his  head. 

Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth.  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blufh. 
And  glow  with  fhame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert : 
Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  fparkle  in  your  eyes ; 
And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compell'd  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  mailer  that  doth  tarre  him  on.5 
All  things,  that  you  fhould  ufe  to  do  me  wrong, 
Deny  their  office  :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire,  and  iron,  extends. 
Creatures  of  note,  for  mercy-lacking  ufes. 

Hub.  Well,  fee  to  live ;  ^  I  will  not  touch  thine 
eyes 
For  all  the  treafure  that  thine  uncle  owes : 
Yet  am  I  fworn,  and  I  did  purpofe,  boy, 
With  this  fame  very  iron  to  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  O,  now  you  look  like  Hubert !  all  this 
while 
You  were  difguifed. 

Hub.  Peace  :  no  more.    Adieu ; 

Your  uncle  muft  not  know  but  you  are  dead  : 

*  -tarre  him  o«.]     i.e.  ffimulate,  fet  him  on,     Suppofcd 

to  be  derivsd  from  rapurlco,  excito.  The  word  occurs  again  in 
Hamlet :  "  — and  the  nation  holds  it  no  lin  to  tarre  them  on  to 
controverfy."     Again,  in  Troilus  and  Crejfida  : 

"  Pride  alone  muft  tarre  the  maftiffs  on,"     Steevens. 

"  fee  to  live;']     The  meaning  is  not,  I  believe, — keep 

your  eye- fight,  that  you  may  live  (for  he  might  have  lived, 
though  blind.)  The  words,  agreeably  to  a  common  idiom  of 
our  language,  mean,  I  conceive,  no  more  than /i7;e.    Ma  lone. 

See  to  live  means  on\y—Conti}iue  to  enjoy  the  means  of  life. 

Steevens. 

On  further  conlideration  of  thefe  words,  I  believe  the  author 
meant — Well,  live,  and  live  with  the  means  of  feeing  j  that  is, 
with  your  eyes  uninjured.     Ma-lone. 
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ril  fill  thefe  dogged  fpies  with  falfe  reports. 
And,  pretty  cbildj  fleep  doubtlefs,  and  fecure, 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world, 
Will  not  offend  thee. 

j4rth.  O  heaven  ! — I  thank  you,  Hubert, 

Hub.  Silence ;  no  more :  Go  xlofely  in  with  me ;  ^ 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  \Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

The  fame.    A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  King  Joiii<[,  croivned\  Pembroke,  Salis- 
bury, and  other  Lords.  The  King  takes  his 
State. 

K.  JoHi^.    Here  once  again  w^e  fit,  once  again 
crown'd,^ 
And  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 

Pem.  This  once  again,  but  that  your  highnefs 
pleas'd. 
Was  once  fuperfluous :  ^  you  were  crown'd  before, 

'  Go  c\oit\y  in  with  me {]  i.e.  feci'etJy,  privately.     So, 

mAlbumazar,  iQlO,  Aft  III.  Ic.  i : 

"  I'll  entertain  him  here,  mean  while,  (leal  you 

"■  Clofely  into  the  room,"  &e. 
Again,  in  The  Jtheift's  Tragedy,  l6l2.  Aft  IV,  fc.  i  : 

"  Enter  Frifco  chfe/y." 
Again,  in  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  Parallel :  "  That  when  he  was 
free  from  reftraint,    he  fhould  clofely  take  an  out  lodging  at 
Greenwich."     Reed, 

'  once  again  crown'd,']     Old  copy — againjl.     Correfted 

in  the  fourth  folio,     Malone. 

^  This  once  again, 

JFas  once  fuperjiuous  .]     This  one  time  more  was  one  time 
more  tl\an  enough,    Johnson. 
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And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck VI  off ; 
The  faiths  of  men  ne'er  ftained  with  revolt ; 
Frefli  expectation  troubled  not  the  land. 
With  any  long'd-for  change,  or  better  ftate. 

Sal.    Therefore,    to   be   poffefs'd   with   double 
pomp, 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before,' 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 
To  fmooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  feek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnifli, 
Is  wafteful,  and  ridiculous  excefs. 

Pem.  But  that  your  royal  pleafure  mufl  be  done, 
This  a61:  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told ;  ^ 
And,  in  the  laft  repeating,  troublefome. 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unfeafonable. 

It  fliould  be  remembered,  that  King  John  was  at  prefent 
crowned  for  the  fourth  time.     Steevens. 

John's  fecond  coronation  was  at  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1201. 
He  was  crowned  a  third  time,  at  the  fame  place,  after  the  mur- 
der of  his  nepiiew,  in  April,  1202  ;  probably  with  a  view  of 
confirming  his  title  to  the  tlirone,  his  competitor  no  longer 
Handing  in  his  way.     Malone. 

^  To  guard  a  title  that  ivas  rich  Z'(?/bre,]  To  guard,  is  to 
fringe.     Johnson. 

Jlather,  to  lace.     So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

" give  him  a  livery 

••  More  guarded  than  his  fellows."     Steevens. 

See  Meafurefor  Uleafure,  Vol.  VL  p.  300,  n.  6.    Malone. 

*  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told  ;']     Had  Shakfpeare  been 

a  diligent  examiner  of  his  own  compofitions,  he  would  not  fo 
foon  have  repeated  an  idisa  which  he  had  iirft  put  into  tlie  mouth 
of  tlie  Dauphin  : 

"  Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale, 
"'  Vexing  the  du!i  ear  of  a  drowfy  man." 
Mr.  Malone  has  a  remark  to  the  fame  tendency.     Si's Sv ens 
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Sal.  In  this,  the  antique  and  well-noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured  : 
And,  like  a  fhifted  wind  unto  a  fail, 
It  makes  the  courfe  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about ; 
Startles  and  frights  confideration  ; 
Makes  found  opinion  fick,  and  truth  fufpe6led, 
For  putting  on  fo  new  a  fafhion'd  robe. 

Pem.  When  workmen  flrive  to  do  better  than 
well. 
They  do  confound  their  ikill  in  covetoufnefs :  3 
And,  oftentimes,  excufing  of  a  fault, 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worfe  by  the  excufe ; 
As  patches,  fet  upon  a  little  breach, 
Difcredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault,^ 
Than  did  the  fault  befor^  it  was  fo  patch'd. 

Sal.  To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new-crown'd. 
We  breath'd  our  counfel  :  but  it  pleas'd  your  high- 

nefs 
To  overbear  it ;  and  we  are  all  well  pleas'd  ; 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would,5 
Doth  make  a  ftand  at  what  your  highnefs  will. 

'  They  do  confoimd  their  skill  in  covetoufnefs! :]  i.  e.  not  by 
their  avarice,  but  in  an  eager  emulation,  an  intenfe  defire  of 
excelling,  as  in  Henry  V: 

"  But  if  it  be  a  fin  to  covet  honour, 

"  I  am  the  moll  offending  foul  alive,"     Theobald. 

So,  in  our  author's  103d  Sonnet : 

'^  Were  it  not  finful  then,  ftriving  to  mend, 
'*  To  mar  the  fubje6t  that  before  was  well  ?" 
Again,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well." 

Malon'e, 

*  — —  in  hiding  of  the  fault,]     Fault  means  llemijli. 

Steevens. 

*  Sirice  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  ivould,']  Since  the 
whole  and  each  particular  part  of  our  wilhes,  &c.     Malone. 
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K.  John.  Some  reafons  of  this  double  coronation 
I  have  poflefs'd  you  with,  and  think  them  ftrong ; 
And  more,  more  llrong,  (when  letier  is  my  fear,) 
I  {hall  indue  you  with  :  ^  Mean  time,  but  afk 
What  you  would  have  reform'd,  that  is  not  well ; 
And  well  fhall  you  perceive,  how  willingly 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requefts. 

Pem.  Then  I,  (as  one  that  am   the  tongue  of 
thefe, 
To  found  the  purpofes  ^  of  all  their  hearts,) 
Both  for  myfelf  and  them,  (but,  chief  of  all, 
Your  fafety,  for  the  which  myfelf  and  them 
Bend  their  heft  ftudies,)  heartily  requeft 
The  enfranchifement  of  Arthur ;  whofe  reftraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  difcontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument, — 
If,  what  in  reft  you  have,  in  right  you  hold, 
Why  then  your  fears,  (which,  as  they  fay,  attend 
The  flcps  of  wrong,)  fhould  move  you  to  mew  up 

^  Some  reafons  of  this  doulle  coronation 
I  liave  pofPfi'd  you  with,  and  think  them  ftrong  ; 
And  more,   more  ftrong,   (when  li'fer  is  viy  fear,) 
J  fliall  indue  you  with  :]     Mr.  Theobald  reads — (the  lefer 

is  rny  fear)  which,    in   the  following  note.    Dr.  Johnfon   has 

attempted  to  explain.     Steevens. 

I  have  told  you  fome  reafons,  in  my  opinion  frong,  and  fliall 
tell  more,  yet  ftronger ;  for  the  ftronger  my  reafons  are,  the 
lefs  is  my  fear  of  your  difapprobation.  This  feems  to  be  the 
meaning.     Johnson. 

And  more,  more  frong,  (when  leffer  is  my  fear,) 
I  fhall  indue  you  with:']     The  firft  folio  reads  : 

(then  lefer  is  my  fear). 

The  true  reading  is  obvious  enough  : 

(when  leffer  is  my  fear).     Tvrwhitt. 

I  have  done  this  emendation  the  juftice  to  place  it  in  the  text, 

SxEEVEJfS. 

'  To  found  the  purpofes — ]  To  declare,  to  publifji  the  de- 
fires  of  all  thofe.     Johnson, 
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Your  tender  kinfman/  and  to  choke  bis  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercife  ?  9 
That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occafions,  let  it  be  our  fuit. 
That  you  have  bid  us  alk  his  liberty ; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  further  alk, 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending. 
Counts  it  your  weal,  he  have  his  liberty. 


s 


If,  what  in  reft  you  have,  in  right  yon  hold. 
Why  then  your  fears,   (which,  as  they  fay,   attend 
The  Jieps  of  wrong,)  flioald  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  Jnnfman,  Stc.]     Perhaps  we  Ihould  read  : 
If,  what  in  wreft  you  have,  in  right  you  hold,- 


i.  e.  if  what  you  polTefs  by  an  a6t  of  feizure  or  violence,  &c. 
So  again,  in  this  play  : 

"  The  imminent  decay  of  zrrcficd  pomp." 
JVref  is  a  fubftantive  ufed  by  Spenfer,  and  by  our  author,  in 
Troilus  and  CreJ/ida.     Steevens, 

The  emendation  propofed  by  Mr.  Steevens  is  its  own  voucher/ 
If  then  and  Jhould  change  places,  and  a  mark  of  interrogation 
be  placed  after  exercife,  the  full  fenfe  of  the  paifage  will  be 
reftored.     Henley. 

Mr.  Steevens's  reading  of  irreft  is  better  than  his  explanation. 
If  adopted,  the  meaning  muft  be — If  what  you  pofefs,  or  have 
in  your  hand,  or  grafp.     Ritson. 

It  is  evident  that  the  vferds  fliovld  and  then,  have  changed 
their  places.     M.  Mason. 

The  conftru6tion  is — If  you  have  a  good  title  to  what  3'ou  now 
quietly  poflefs,  why  then  Jhould  your  fears  move  yoa,  &c. 

Malone. 
Perhaps  this  queftion  is  elliptically  exprefled,  and  means — 
Why  then  is  it  that  your  fears  Jhould  move  you,  &c. 

Steevens. 
'  ——' good  exercife?']  In  the  middle  ages,  the  whole  edu- 
cation of  princes  and  noble  youths  confilled  in  martial  exercifes, 
&c.  Thefe  could  not  be  eafily  had  in  a  prifon,  where  mental 
improvements  might  have  been  afforded  as  M'ell  as  any  where 
elfe ;  but  this  fort  of  education  never  entered  into  the  thoughts 
of  our  a6tive,  warlike,  but  illiterate  nobiUty.     Pekcy, 
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K.  John.  Let  it  be  To ;  I  do  commit  his  youth 

.   Enter  Hubert. 

To  your  dire6lion. — Hubert,  what  news  with  you  ? 

Pem.   This  is  the  man  fhould   do   the  bloody 
deed ; 
He  -fhow'd  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine  : 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye ;  that  clofe  afpe6l  of  his 
Does  Ihow  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled  brealt ; 
And  I  do  fearfully  believe,  'tis  done, 
What  we  fo  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

Sal.  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go, 
Between  his  purpofe  and  his  confcience,' 

*  Betiveen  his  purpofe  and  his  confcience,']  Between  his 
(onfcioufnefs  of  guilt,  and  his  dejigti  to  conceal  it  by  fair  pro- 
feliions.     Johnson. 

The  purjjnfc  of  the  King,  which  Salill)V'*y  alludes  to,  is  that 
of  putting  Arthur  to  death,  which  he  confiders  as  not  yet  ac- 
compli Ihed,  and  therefore  fuppofes  that  there  might  Hill  be  a 
conflift,  in  the  King's  mind — 

Between  his  purpofe  and  his  confcience,  » 

So,  when  Salisbury  fees  the  dead  bo^y  of  Arthur,  he  fays — 
"  It  is  the  Ihameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand  ; 
"  The  pra6tice  and  the  purpofe  of  the  king." 

M.  Mason. 

Rather,  between  the  criminal  z&.  that  he  plaiimd  and  com- 
manded to  be  executed,  and  the  reproaches  of  his  confcience 
confequent  on  tlie  execution  of  it.     So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  It  is  a  purposed  thing,  and  grows  by  plot." 
We  have  nearly  the  fame  expreflions  afterwards  : 

"  Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  flefliy  land,  [in  John's  own 

perfon] 
"  Hoftility,  and  civil  tumult,  reigns 
"  Betiveen  my  confcience  and  my  coujin's  death.'' 

Maxone. 
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Like  heralds  'twlxt  two  dreadful  battles  fet :  - 
His  paffion  is  fo  ripe,  it  needs  mult  break. 

Pem.  And,    when  it  breaks,^    I   fear,  will  iflue 
thence 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  fweet  child's  death. 

K.  John.    We   cannot  hold    mortality's   ftrong 
hand  : — 
Good  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living. 
The  fuit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead : 
Pie  tells  us,  Arthur  is  deceas'd  to-night. 

Sal.  Indeed,  we  fear'd,  his  licknefs  was  paft  cure, 

Pem.  Indeed,  we  heard  how  near  his  death  he  was, 
Before  the  child  himfelf  felt  he  was  fick : 
This  mufl  be  anfwer'd,  either  here,  or  hence. 

K.  John.  Why  do  you  bend  fuch  folemn  brows 
on  me  ? 
Think  you,  I  bear  the  (hears  of  deftiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulle  of  life } 

Sal.  It  is  apparent  foul-play;  and  'tis  fhame. 
That  greatnefs  (hould  fo  grofsly  offer  it : 
So  thrive  it  iri  your  game !  and  fo  farewell. 

Pem.  Stay  yet,  lord  Salifbury  ;  I'll  go  with  thee, 
And  find  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  child. 
His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 

^  Like  heralds  'tivixt  two  dreadful  battles  fef :]  But  heralds 
are  not  planted,  I  prefume,  in  the  midft  betwixt  two  lines  of 
battle;  though  they,  and  trumpets,  are  often  fent  over  from 
party  to  party,  to  propofe  terms,  demand  a  parley,  &c.  I  have 
therefore  ventured  to  read — fe7it.     Theobald, 

Set  is  not  Jixed,  but  only  placed  ;  heralds  muft  he  fet  between 
battles,  in  order  to  he' fent  between  them.     Johnson. 

'  And,  when  it  breaks,']  This  is  but  an  indelicate  metaphor, 
taken  from  an  impofthumated  tumour,     Johnson. 
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That  blood,  which  ow'd  the  breath  of  all  this  ifle, 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold ;  Bad  world  the  while  ! 
This  mult  not  be  thus  borne :  this  will  break  out 
To  all  our  forrows,  and  ere  long,  1  doubt. 

[^Exeunt  Lords. 

K.  John.  They  burn  in  indignation  ;  I  repent ; 
There  is  no  fure  foundation  fet  on  blood  ; 
No  certain  life  achiev'd  by  others'  death.- 


Enter  a  Meflenger. 

A  fearful  eye  thou  haft ;  Where  is  that  blood, 

That  I  have  feen  inhabit  in  thofe  cheeks  ? 

So  foul  a  Iky  clears  not  without  a  ftorm : 

Pour  down  thy  weather : — How  goes  all  in  France? 

Mess.  From  France  to  England.'^ — Never  fuch  a 
power 
For  any  foreign  preparation, 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land  1 
The  copy  of  your  fpeed  is  learn'd  by  them ; 
For,  when  you  flioald  be  told  they  do  prepare. 
The  tidings  come,  that  they  are  all  arriv'd. 

K.  John.  O,  where  hath  our  intelligence  been 
drunk  ? 
Where  hath  it  flept  ?5  Where  is  my  mother's  care  ? 
That  fuch  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France, 
And  {he  not  hear  of  it  .^ 

*  From  France  to  England.']  The  king  ailis  how  all  goes  in 
Fra}icF^'*the  Meflenger  catches  the  word  goes,  and  anfwers,  tliat 
wlmtever  is  in  France  ^oe*  now  into  England.     Johnson. 

5  O,  where  hath  our  intelligence  Leen  drunk  ? 
Where  hath  it  llept  ?]     So,  in  Macbeth: 

" Was  the  hope  drunk 

*'  Wherein  you  drell  j'ourfelf  ?  hath  it  Jlept  (ince  ?" 

Stbevens. 
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Al£ss.  My  liege,  lier  ear 

Is  llopp'd  with  dvift  ;  the  firlt  of  April,  died 
Your  noble  mother :  And,  as  I  hear,  my  lord. 
The  lady  Conliance  in  a  frenzy  died 
Three  days  before  :  but  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard  ;  if  true,  or  falle,  I  know  not. 

K.  John.  Withhold  thy  fpeed,  dreadful  occafion ! 
O,  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
My  difcontented  peers  ! — What !   mother  dead  ? 
How  wildly  then  walks  my  eftate  in  France !  ^ — 
Under  whofe  condu6t  came  thofe  powers  of  France, 
That  thou  for  truth  giv'O;  out,  are  landed  here  ? 

Mess.  Under  the  Dauphin. 

Enter  the  Baftard  and  Peter  of  Pomfret. 

K.  John.  Thou  haft  made  me  giddy 

With  thefe  ill  tidings. — Now,  what  fays  the  world 
To  your  proceedings  ?  do  not  feek  to  ftufF 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 

Bast.  But,  if  you  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worft, 
Then  let  the  worft,  unheard,  fall  on  your  head, 

K.  John.  Bear  with  me,  coufin ;  for  I  was  amaz'd' 

*  How  wildly  then  walks  my  eftate  in  France!']  So,  in  one 
of  the  Pufton  Letters,  Vol.  HI.  p.  99  :  ''  The  country  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  ftand  right  wildly.'"     Steevens. 

i.  e.  How  ill  my  affairs  go  in  Fi'ance  ! — ^I'he  verb,  to  walk,  is 
ufed  with  great  licenfe  by  old  writers.  It  often  means,  to  go  ; 
to  move.  So,  in  the  Continuation  of  Harding's  Chrojiicl^,  1543: 
"  Evil  words  walke  far."  Again,  in  Fenner's  Coihptefs  Com- 
monwealth,  I6I8  :  "  The  keeper,  admiring  he  could  not  hear 
his  prifoner's  tongue  zualk  all  this  while,"  &c.     Malone. 

'  /  toas  amaz/d — ]    i.  e.  ftunned,  confounded.     So,  in 

Cymheline  :   "  — I   am  amaxd  with  matter."     Again,  in  Tlie 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  Vol.  V.  p.  219,  n.  3  : 

"  You  do  amaze  her:  hear  the  truth  of  it."    Steevens, 
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Under  the  tide  :  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  flood ;  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  fpcak  it  of  what  it  will. 

Bast.  How  I  have  fped  among  the  clergymen. 
The  fums  I  have  colle6led  fhall  exprefs. 
But,  as  I  travelled  hither  through  the  land, 
I  find  the  people  ftrangely  fantafied ; 
Pofl^fsVl  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams ; 
Not  knowing  v/hat  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear : 
And  here's  a  prophet,^  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  Itreets  of  Pom  fret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels ; 
To  whom  he  fung,  in  rude  harfh-founding  rhymes^ 
That,  ere  the  next  Afcenfion-day  at  noon. 
Your  highnefs  fhould  deliver  up  your  crown. 

K.  John.    Thou   idle   dreamer,    wherefore  didft 
thou  fo  ? 

Peter.    Foreknowing   that   the   truth  will   fall 
out  fo. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  away  with  him  ;  imprifon  him  ; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon,  he  fays, 
I  fliall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hang'd : 
Deliver  him  to  fafety,^  and  return, 

^  And  here's  a  prophet,"]  This  man  was  a  hermit  in  great 
repute  with  the  common  people.  Notwithftanding  the  event  is 
faid  to  have  fallen  out  as  he  had  prophefied,  the  poor  fellow  was 
inhumanly  dragged  at  horfes'  tails  through  the  llreets  of  War- 
ham,  and,  together  with  his  fon,  who  appears  to  have  been 
even  more  innocent  than  his  father,  hanged  afterwards  upon  a 
gibbet.     See  Holinflied's  Chronicle,  under  the  year  1213. 

Douce, 

See  A.  of  Wyntown's  Cronykil,  B.  VII.  ch.  viii.  v.  801,  &:c. 

Steevens. 

'  Deliver  him  to  fafety,']  That  is.  Give  him  intofafe  cujiody^ 

Johnson. 
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For  I  nmft  ufe  thee. — O  my  gentle  coufin, 

\_Ea;it  Hubert^  with  Peter. 
Hear'll  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arriv'd  ? 

Bast.  The  French,  my  lord  ;  men's  mouths  are 
full  of  it : 
Befides,  I  met  lord  Bigot,  and  lord  Salifbury, 
(With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire,) 
And  others  more,  going  to  feek  the  grave 
Of  Arthui',  who,  they  fay,'  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  fuggeltion. 

K.  John.  Gentle  kinfman,  go, 

And  thrull  thyfelf  iato  their  companies  : 
I  have  a  way  .to  win  their  loves  again  ; 
Bring  them  before  me. 

Bast.  I  will  feek  tliem  out. 

K.  John.  Nay,  but  make  hafle ;  the  better  foot 

before. 

O,  let  me  have  no  fubj€6l  enemies. 
When  adverfe  foreigners  affright  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  ftout  invafion ! — 
Be  Mercury,  fet  feathers  to  thy  heels  ; 
And  fly,  like  thought,  from  them  to  me  again. 

Bast.  The  fpirit  of  the  time  lliall  teach  me  fpeed. 

\_E3cit. 

K.JoHN.  Spoke  like  a  Ipriteful  noble  gentleman. — - 
Go  after  him ;  for  he,  perhaps,  fhall  need 
Some  meffenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers  ; 
And  be  thou  he. 

Mess.  With  all  my  heart,  my  liege, 

[Exit. 
K.  JoH2f.  My  mother  dead  ! 

^  who,   they  fay,']     Old  copy — tvhom.     Cori*e6led  by 

Mr.  Pope,     Malone'.  "  ^ 
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Re-enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  My  lord,  they  fay,  five  moons  were  feer^ 
to-night :  ^ 
Four  fixed ;  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four,  in  wond'rous  motion. 

K.  John.  Five  moons  ? 

Hub,  Old  men,  and  beldams^ 

in  the  ftreets 
Do  prophecy  upon  it  dangeroufly  : 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths: 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  fhake  their  heads. 
And  whifper  one  another  in  the  ear  ; 
And  he,  that  fpeaks,  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrifi: ; 
Whilfl  he,  that  hears,  makes  fearful  a6lion. 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes.. 
I  faw  a  fmith  fiand  with  his  hammer,  thus. 
The  whilft  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
With  open  mouth  fwallowing  a  tailor's  news  ; 
Who,  with  his  fhears  and  meafure  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  flippers,  (which  his  nimble  hafle 
Had  falfely  thruil  upon  contrary  feet,)^ 


*  -Jive  moons  were  feen  to-night :   &c  ]    This  incident  ia. 

mentioned  by  few  of  our  hiftorians.  I  have  met  with  it  no 
where  but  in  Matthew  of  Weftminiter  and  Polydore  Virgil,  with 
a  fmall  aheration.  Thefe  kind  of  appearances  were  more  com- 
mon about  that  time  than  either  before  or  fince.     Grey. 

This  incident  is  likewife  mentioned  in  the  old  King  John. 

Steeveks. 
^  'Jlippers,  {which  his  nimble  hqjie 

Had  falfely  thniji  upon  contrar}'  feet,)^  I  know  not  how 
the  commentators  underftand  this  important  palfage,  which,  m 
Dr.  Warburton's  edition,  is  marked  as  eminently  beautiful,  and, 
on  the  whole,  not  without  juftice.  But  Shakfpeare  feems  to 
have  confounded  the  man's  Ihoes  with  his  gloves.  He  that  h 
frighted  or  hurried  may  put  his  hand  into  tlie  wrong  glove,  but 
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Told  of  a  many  thoufand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embatteled  and  rank'd  in  Kent : 


either  Ihoe  will  equally  admit  either  foot.     The  author  Icems  to 
be  difturbed  by  the  dilbrder  which  he  defcribes.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  forgets  that  ancient  Jlippers  might  poffibly  be 
very  different  from  modern  ones.  Scott,  in  his  Difcovcrie  of 
Witchcraft,  tells  us  :  "  He  that  receiveth  a  mifchance,  will 
confider,  whether  he  put  not  on  his  fliirt  wrong  fide  outwards, 
or  his  left  Jlioe  on  his  right  foot."  One  of  thejefts  of  Scogan, 
by  Andrew  Borde,  is  how  he  defrauded  two  Ihoemakers,  one  of 
a  right  foot  boot,  and  the  other  of  a  left  foot  one.  And  Davies, 
in  one  of  his  Epigrams,  compares  a  man  to  "  a  foft-knit  hnfe, 
that  ferves  each  leg."     Farmer. 

In  The  Fleire,  \6l5,  is  the  following  palTage  :  "  — This  fel- 
low is  like  your  upright  flioe,  he  will  ferve  either  foot."  From 
this  we  may  infer,  that  fome  fhoes  could  only  be  worn  on  the 
foot  for  whicli  they  were  made.  And  Barrett,  in  his  Alvearie, 
1580,  as  an  inftance  of  the  word  wrong,  fays  :  "  — to  put  on 
his  fliooes  wrong.''  Again,  in  A  vierye  Jeft  of  a  Man  that  was 
called  Howleglas,  bl.  1.  no  date  :  "  Howleglas  had  cut  all  the 
lether  for  the  lefte  foote.  Then  when  his  mafter  fawe  all  his 
lether  cut  for  the  lefte  foote,  then  alked  he  Howleglas  if  there 
belonged  not  to  the  lefte  foote  a  right  foote.  Then  fayd  Howle- 
glas to  his  maifter.  If  that  he  had  tolde  th&t  to  me  before,  I 
would  have  cut  them ;  but  an  it  plcafe  you  I  fliall  cut  as  mani 
right  flioone  unto  them."  Again,  in  Frobiflier's  Second  Voyage 
for  the  Difcoverie  of  Calaia,  4to.  bl.  1.  157S  :  "  They  alfo  be- 
held (to  their  great  maruaille)  a  dublet  of  canuas  made  after 
the  Eugiifhe  fafhion,  a  fliirt,  a  girdle,  three  Ihoes  for  contrarie 
feet,"  &c.  p.  21.  See  alfo  the  Gentlemaiis  Magazine,  for 
April,   1797 }  P-  280,  and  the  plate  annexed,  figure  3. 

Steevens. 

See  Martin's  Defcription  of  the  JVeJlern  Iflands  of  Scotland, 
1703,  p.  207  :  "  The  generality  now  only  wear  ihoes  having 
one  thin  fole  only,  and  fhapcd  after  the  right  and  left  foot,  fo 
that  what  is  for  one  foot  will  not  ferve  the  other."  The  mean- 
ing feems  to  be,  that  the  extremities  of  the  flioes  were  not 
round  or  fquare,  but  were  cut  in  an  oblique  angle,  or  allant 
from  the  great  toe  to  the  little  one.  See  likewife  The  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfaciions  abridged.  Vol.  III.  p.  432,  and  Vol.  VII. 
p.  23,  where  are  exhibited  flioes  and  fandals  fliaped  to  the  fcet^ 
fpreading  more  to  the  ouifide  tlian  the  infide.     Tollex. 

Vol.  X.  li 
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Another  lean  unwaih'd  artificer 

Cuts  oft'  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

K.  John.  Why  feek'fl  thou  to  poflefs  me  with; 
thele  fears  ? 
Why  urgeft  thou  fo  oft  young  Arthur's  death  ? 
Thy  hand  hath  murder'd  him  :  1  had  mighty  caule* 
To  wifli  him  dead,  but  thou  hadfl  none  to  kill  him. 

Hub.  Had  none,  my  lord !  5   why,  did  you  not 
provoke  me  ? 

K.  John.  It  is  the  curfe  of  kings,^  to  be  attended 
By  flaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  \Aithin  the  bloody  houfe  of  life ; 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority, 

So,  in  Holland's  tranflation  of  Suetonius,  f606:  "  -^-K  in  a 
morning  his  flioes  were  put  one  [r.  on]  wrong,  and  namely  the 
left  for  the  right,  he  held  it  unlucky."  Our  author  himfelf 
alfo  furnifhes  an  authority  to  the  fame  point.  Speed,  in  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  fpeaks  of  a  left  fhoe.  It  ihould  be 
remembered  that  tailors  generally  work  barefooted  :  a  circum- 
ftance  which  Shakfpeare  probably  had  in  his  thoughts  when  he 
wrote  this  paflTage.  I  believe  the  word  contrary,  in  his  time, 
was  frequently  accented  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  and  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  fo  accented  here.  So  Spenfer,  in  his  Fairy 
^ueen : 

"  That  with  the  wind  contrary  courfes  few."    Malone, 

*  /  had  mighty  caufe — ]  The  old  copy,  more  redun- 
dantly— /  had  a  mighty  caufe.     Steevens. 

5  Had  none,  my  lord!}  Old  copy — No  had.  Correded  by 
Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 

*  It  is  the  curfe  of  kings,  &c.]  This  plainly  hints  at  Davi- 
fon's  cafe,  in  the  atFair  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  fo  muft 
have  been  infer  ted  long  after  the  firft  reprefentation. 

Warburton. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  our  author  meant  to  pay  his 

court  to  Elizabeth  by  this  covert  apology  for  her  condu6t  to 

Mary.     The  Queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded  in  1587,  fome  years, 

I  believe,  before  he  had  produced  any  play  on  tlie  ftage. 

Malonb, 
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To  underflaiid  a  law ;  to  know  the  meaning 

Of  dangerous  majefly,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 

More  upon  humour  than  advis'd  refpedl.^ 

Hub.  Here  is  your  hand  and  feal  for  what  I  did. 

K.  John.  O,  when  the  lafl  account  'twixt  heaven 
and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  fhall  this  hand  and  feal 
Witnefs  againft  us  to  damnation  ! 
How  oft  the  light  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds. 
Makes  deeds  ill  done  !   Hadeft  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd. 
Quoted,^  and  fign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  fhame. 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind  ; 
But,  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  afpe6l. 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villainy. 
Apt,  liable,  to  be  employ'd  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death  ; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king. 
Made  it  no  confcience  to  deftroy  a  prince. 

Hub.  My  lord, 

K.  John.  Hadfl  thou  but  (hook  thy  head,^   or 
made  a  paufe, 

^  Gf^tizVc?  refpect.]  i.e.  deliberate  conlideration,  reflec- 
tion.    So,  in  Hamlet : 

" Tliere's  the  refpefi 

"  That  makes  calamity  of  fo  long  life,"     Steevens. 

•  Quoted,']  i.  e.  obferved,  diftinguilhed.     So,  in  Hamlet : 
"  I  am  forry>  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment 
"  I  had  not  quoted  him."     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  VII.  p.  107,  n.  8.     Malone. 

'  Had/i  thou  hut  Jliook  thy  head,  &c.]  There  are  many 
touches  of  nature  in  this  conference  of  John  with  Hubert.  A 
man  engaged  in  wickednefs  would  keep  tlie  profit  to  himfelf, 
and  transfer  the  guilt  to  his  accomplice.  Thefe  reproaches, 
vented  againft  Hubert,  are  not  the  words  of  art  or  policy,  but 

Ii2 
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When  I  fpake  darkly  what  I  purpofed  ; 

Or  turn'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face/ 

As  bid  -  ine  tell  my  tale  in  exprefs  words ; 

Deep  fhame  had  ftruck  me  dumb,  made  me  break  off. 

And  thofe  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in  me : 

But  thou  didft  underlland  me  by  my  figns. 

And  didlt  in  ligns  again  parley  with  fin  ; 

Yea,  without  flop,  didft  let  thy  heart  confent. 

And,  confequently,  thy  rude  hand  to  a6t 

the  eruptions  of  a  mind  fwelling  with  confcioufnefs  of  a  crime^ 
and  defirous  of  difcharging  its  mifery  on  another. 

Tliis  account  of  the  timidity  of  guilt  is  drawn  al  ipjis  re- 
ri'JJlbiis  mentis,  from  the  intimate  knowledge  of  mankind,  par- 
ticularly that  line  in  which  he  fays,  that  to  have  bid  him  tell  his 
talc  in  exprefs  words,  would  have  ftruck  him  dvml' :  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  bad  men  ufe  all  the  arts  of  fallacy  upon 
themfelves,  palliate  their  adions  to  their  own  minds  by  gentle 
terms,  and  hide  themfelves  from  their  own  deteftion  in  ambi- 
guities and  fubterfuges.     Johnson. 

^   Or  turnd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face. 
As  bid  me  tell  viy  tale  in  exprefs  words ;]     That  is,  fuch 
an  eye  of  doubt  as  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  exprefs  words. 

M.  Mason. 

-  As  bid — ]     Thus  the  old  copy.     Mr.  Malone  reads — And. 

Steevens. 
Mr.  Pope  reads — Or  bid  me  &c,  but  As  is  very  unlikely  to 
have  been  printed  for  Or. 

As  we  have  here  As  printed  inftead  of  And,  fo,  vice  versa,  in 
King  Henry  V.  4to.   l£)00,  we  find  ^//f/ mifprinted  for  ^5.- 
"  And  in  this  glorious  and  well  foughten  field 
"  We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry."     Malone. 

As,  in  ancient  language,  has  fometimes  the  power  of — as  for 
injiancc.     So,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  As,  ftars  with  trains  of  fire,"  &c. 
In  the  prefent  inftance  it  feems  to  mean,  as  if.     "  Had  you, 
(fays  the  King,  fpeaking  elliptically,)  turned  an  eye  of  doubt 
on  my  face,  as  if  to  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  exprefs  words,"  &c. 
So,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen  : 

"  That  with  the  noife  it  fliook  as  it  would  fall  ;" 
i.  e,  as  if. — I  have  not  therefore  difturbed  the  old  reading. 

Steevens. 
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The  deed,   which  both  our  tongues   held  vile  to 

name. — 
Out  of  my  fight,  and  never  fee  me  more  ! 
My  nobles  leave  me ;  and  my  flate  is  brav'd, 
Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers : 
Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  flefhly  land, 
This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 
Hofl:ility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
Between  my  confcience,  and  my  coufin's  death. 

Hub.  Arm  you  againfi:  your  other  enemies, 
I'll  make  a  peace  between  your  foul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive :    This  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand, 
Not  painted  with  the  crimfon  fpots  of  blood. 
Within  this  bofom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murd'rous  thought,^ 
And  you  have  flander'd  nature  in  my  form ; 
Which,  howfoever  rude  exteriorly. 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K.  John.  Doth  Arthur  live  ?  O,  hafi:e  thee  to  the 
peers. 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incenfed  rage. 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience  ! 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  paffion  made 
Upon  thy  feature  ;  for  my  rage  was  blind. 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Prefented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 
O,  anfwer  not ;  but  to  my  clofet  bring 

^  The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murd'rous  thought,']  Nothing 
can  be  faller  than  Avhat  Hubert  here  lays  in  his  own  vindication  j 
for  we  find,  from  a  preceding  fcene,  the  motion  of  a  murd'rous 
thought  had  entered  into  him,  and  that  very  deeply  :  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  tears,  the  intreaties,  and  the  innocence 
of  Arthur  had  diverted  and  fuppreffed  it.     Warburton. 

lis 
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The  angry  lords,  with  all  expedient  hafte  : 

I  conjure  thee  but  llovvly ;  run  more  faft.4  \_Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

The  fame.     Before  the  Cafile. 

Enter  Artkvr,  on  the  Walls, 

Arth.  The   wall  is  high  ;  and  yet  will   I  leap 
down  :-'' — 
Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not  ! — 
There's  few,  or  none,  do  know  me ;  if  they  did, 
This  {hip-boy's  femblance  hath  difguis'd  me  quite. 
I  am  afraid  ;  and  yet  I'll  venture  it. 
If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs. 


*  The  old  play  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  firft  of  which 
concludes  with  the  King's  defpatch  of  Hubert  on  this  mertage  ; 
the  fecond  begins  with  "  Enter  Arthur/'  &c.  as  in  the  follow- 
ing fcene.     Steevens. 

^  The  wall  is  high  ;  and  yet  will  I  leap  dmvn  ;]  Our  au- 
thor has  here  followed  the  old  play.  In  what  manner  Arthur 
was  deprived  of  his  life  is  not  afcertained.  Matthew  Paris, 
relating  the  event,  ufes  the  word  evanuit ;  and,  indeed,  as 
King  Philip  afterwards  publickly  accufed  King  John  of  putting 
his  nephew  to  death,  without  either  mentioning  the  manner  of 
it,  or  his  accomplices,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  condu6ted 
■with  impenetiable  fecrecy.  The  French  hiitorians,  however, 
fay,  that  John  coming  in  a  boat,  during  the  night-time,  to  the 
cal^le  of  Rouen,  where  the  young  prince  was  confined,  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  forth,  and  having  ftabbed  him,  while  fup- 
plicating  for  mercy,  the  King  faftcned  a  ftone  to  the  dead  body, 
and  threw  it  into  the  Seine,  in  order  to  give  fome  colour  to  a 
report,  which  he  afterwards  caufed  to  be  fpread,  that  the  prince 
attempting  to  elcape  out  of  a  window  of  the  tower  of  thh 
caflle,  fell  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned.     Malone. 
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111  find  a  thoiifand  fhifts  to  get  away  : 
As  good  to  die,  and  go,  as  die,  and  ftay. 

[Leaps  down. 
O  me !  my  uncle's  fpirit  is  in  thefe  flones  : — 
Heaven  take  my  foul,  and  England  keep  my  bones  ! 

\JDie&, 

jErz^er  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  a??^/ Bigot. 

Sal.  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  faint  Edmund's- 
Bury ; 
It  is  our  fafety,  and  wc  mufi:  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time. 

Pem.  Who  brought  that  letter  from  the  cardi- 
nal ? 

Sal.  The  count  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  France; 
Whofe  private  with  me,^  of  the  Dauphin's  love, 
Is  much  more  general  than  thefe  lines  import. 

Big.  To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him  then. 

Sal.  Or,  rather  then  fet  forward  :  for  'twill  be 
Two  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet.^ 

*  Whqfe  private  &c.]  i.  e.  whofe  private  account  of  the 
Dauphin's  atfedion  lo  our  caufe  is  much  more  ample  than  tlie 
letters.     Pope. 

'  or  e'er  we  7neet.~\     This  phrafe,  fo  frequent  in  our  old 

writers,  is  not  well  underftood.  Or  is  here  the  fame  as  ere,  i.  e. 
lefore,  and  fhould  be  written  (as  it  is  ftill  pronounced  in  Shrop- 
shire) ore.  There  the  common  people  ufe  it  often.  Thus,  they 
lay.  Ore  to-morrow,  for  ere  or  before  to-morrow.  The  addition 
of  ever,  or  e'er,  is  merely  augmentative. 

That  or  has  the  full  fenfe  of  before,  and  that  e'er,  when 
joined  with  it,  is  merely  augmentative,  is  proved  from  innu- 
merable paffages  in  our  ancient  writers,  wherein  or  occurs 
iimply  without  e'er,  and  mull  bear  that  fignification.  Thus,  in 
the  old  tragedy  of  Mqjier  Arden  of  Feverjliam,  l5Qg,  quarto, 
-(attributed  by  fome,  though  falfely,  to  Shakfpeare,)  the  wife 
fays  : 

"  He  fhall  be  murdered  or  the  guefts  come  in." 

Sig.  H.  III.  b.     Pekcy, 
Ii4 
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Enter  the  Baftard. 

Bast.  Once  more  to-day  well  met,  diflemper'd  * 
lords ! 
The  king,  by  me,  requeds  your  prefence  flraight. 

Sal.  The  king  hath  difpoflefs'd  himfelf  of  us ; 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  befeiined  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where-e'er  it  walks : 
Return,  and  tell  him  fo ;  we  know  the  worfl. 

Bast.  Whatever  vou  think,  good  words,  I  think, 
were  bell. 

Sal.  Oar  griefs,  and   not  our  manners,  reafon 
now.9 

Bast.  Bat  there  is  little  reafon  in  your  grief; 
Therefore,  "twere  reafon,  you  had  manners  now. 

So,  in  All  for  Money,  an  old  Morality,   15/4  : 
"  I  could  fit  in  the  cold  a  good  while  I  Iwear, 
"  Or  I  would  be  weary  luch  fuitors  to  hear." 
Again,  in  Every  Man,  another  Morality,  no  date  : 

"  As,  or  we  departe,  thou  fhalt  know." 
Again,    in  the  interlude   of    The  Difoledient   Child,  hi.  I.   no 
date  : 

"  To  fend  for  viftuals  or  I  came  away." 
That  or  fhould  be  written  ore  I  am  by  no  means  convinced. 
The  vulgar  pronunciation  of  a  particular  county  ought  not  to  be 
received  as  a  general  guide.     Ere  is  nearer  tlie  Saxbu  primitive 
aeji.     Steevens. 

^  diflemper'd — ]    i.e.  ruffled,  out  of  humour.     So,  in 

Hamlet : 

"'"^ in  his  retirement  marvellous  diflemper'd." 

'"'  Steevens. 

^  reafon  noiu.']     To  reafun,    in  Shakfpeare,   is  not  fo 

often  to  argue,  as  to  talk.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

" reajhii  with  the  fellow 

"  Before  you  punitli  him."     Steevens. 
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Pem.  Sir,  fir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 

Bast.  'Tis  true ;  to  hurt  his  mafter,  no  man  elfeJ 

Sal.  This  is  the  prifon  :  What  is  he  lies  here  ? 

[Seeing  Arthur. 

Pem.    O    death,    made   proud   with   pure    and 
princely  beauty  ! 
The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed. 

Sal.  Murder,  as  hating  what  himfelf  hath  done. 
Doth  lay  it  open,  to  urge  on  revenge. 

Big.  Or,  when  he  doom'd  this  beauty  to  a  grave, 
Found  it  too  precious-princely  for  a  grave. 

Sal.  Sir  Richard,  what  think  you  ?    Have  you 
beheld,^ 
Or  have  you  read,  or  heard  ?  or  could  you  think  ?  ^ 
Or  do  you  almoft  think,  although  you  fee. 
That  you  do  fee  ?  could  thought,  without  this  ob- 

jea, 

Form  fuch  another  ?    This  is  the  very  top. 
The  height,  the  creft,  or  creft  unto  the  creft. 
Of  murder's  arms :  this  is  the  bloodieft  fhame. 
The  wildeil  favag'ry,  the  vileft  ftroke. 
That  ever  wall-ey'd  wrath,^  or  flaring  rage, 
Prefented  to  the  tears  of  foft  remorfe. 


'  '        '710  man  clfe.']     Old  copy — no  man's.    CorreiSled  by 
the  editor  of  the  fecond  foHo.     M alone. 

^  Have  you  beheld,']     Old  copy — You  have  &c.     Corre6te<l 
bj  the  editor  of  the  third  folio.     Malone. 

^   Or  have  you  read,  or  heard  P  &c.]     Similar  interrogatories 
have  been  already  urged  by  tlie  Dauphin,  A&.  III.  fc.  iv  : 
"  ——Who  hath  read,  or  heard, 
"  Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  ?"     Steeven^. 

*  wall-ey'd  wrath,]     So,  in  Titus  Andronicus ,  LuciuSj 

addrefling  himfelf  to  Aaron  the  Moor  : 

"  Sayj  wall-ey'd  flave,"     Steevens. 
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Feme.  All  murders  pafl  do  ftand  excusM  in  this: 
And  this,  fo  fole,  and  fo  unmatchable. 
Shall  give  a  holinefs,  a  purity, 
To  the  yet-unbegotten  fin  of  time ;  5 
And  prove  a  deadly  bloodfhed  but  a  jefl, 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  fpecSlacle. 

Bast.  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work ; 
The  gracelefs  a6tion  of  a  heavy  hand, 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand.  ^ 

Sal.  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand  ? — 
We  had  a  kind  of  light,  what  would  enfue : 
It  is  the  fhameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand ; 
The  pradice,  and  the  purpofe,  of  the  king : — • 
From  whofe  obedience  I  forbid  my  foul. 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  fweet  life. 
And  breathing  to  his  breathlefs  excellence 
The  incenfe  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow ; 
Never  to  talle  the  pleafures  of  the  world,^ 
Never  to  be  infeded  with  delight, 

5  fin  of  time  5]     The  old  copy — of  times.     I  follow 

Mr.  Pope,  whofe  reading  is  juftified  by  a  line  in  the  celebrated 
foliloquy  of  Hamlet: 

"  For  who  -would  bear  the  whips  and  fcorns  of  time  ?" 
Again,  by  another  in  this  play  of  King  John,  p,  503  : 

"  I  am  not  glad  that  fach  a  {o^cof  time — ."  Steevens. 

of  times  5]     That  is,  of  all  future  times.     So,  in  King 

Henry  V: 

,  "  By  cuftom  and  the  ordinance  of  times." 
Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  For  now  againfl  himfelf  he  founds  his  doom, 
"  That  through  the  length  of  times  he  Hands  difgrac'd." 
Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequent  editors  more  elegantly  read — 
Jins  of  time ;  but  the  peculiarities  of  Shakfpeare's  diftion  ought, 
in  my  apprehenfion,  to  be  faithfully  preferved.     Malone. 

*  a  holy  vow  ; 

Never  to  tafie  the  pleafures  of  the  world,']     This  is  a  copy 
of  the  vows  made  in  the  ages  of  fuperftition  and  chivalry. 

•  Johnson. 
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Nor  converfant  with  eafe  and  idlenefs. 
Till  I  have  fet  a  glory  to  this  hand. 
By  giving  it  the  worfhip  of  revenge.' 

'  Till  I  have  fet  a  glory  fo  this  hand, 
Bi/  giving  it  the  worJJiip  of  revenge.]     The  worfliip  is  the 
dignity,  the  honour.     We  ftill  fay  worfliipful  of  viagiftrates. 

Johnson. 
I  think  it  Ihould  be — a  glory  to  this  head ; — pointing  to  the 
dead  prince,  and  ufing  the  word  worjhip  in  its  common  accep- 
tation.    A  glory  is  a  frequent  term  : 

"  Round  a  quaker's  beaver  cafl  a  glory" 
fays  Mr.  Pope  :    the   folemn   confirmation  of  the  other  lords 
feems  to  require  this  fenfe.    The  late  Mr.  Gray  was  much  pleafed 
with  this  correftion.     Farmer. 

The  old  reading  feems  right  to  me,  and  means, — till  I  have 
famed  and  renowned  wy  own  hand  ly  giving  it  the  honour  of 
revenge  for  fo  foul  a  deed.     Glory  means  fplendor  and  magni- 
ficence in  St.  Matthetv,  vi,  29.     So,  in  Markham's  Husbandry, 
1631,  p.  353  :   "  But  if  it  be  where  the  tide  is  fcant,  and  doth 
no  more  but  bring  the  river  to  a  glory,"  i.  e.  fills  the  banks 
without  overflowing.     So,  in  A61 II.  ic.  ii.  of  this  play  : 
"  O,  two  fuch  filver  currents,  when  they  join, 
"  Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in," 
A  thought  almoft  fimilar  to  the  prefent,  occurs  in  Ben  Jonfon's 
Catiline,  who.  Aft  IV.  fc,  iv.  fays  to  Cethegus  :    "  When  we 
meet  again  we'll  facrifice  to  liberty.     Cet.  And  revenge.     That 
we  may  praife  our  hands  once  !"  i.  e.  O  !   that  we  may  fet  a 
glory,  or  procure  honour  and  praife,  to  our  hands,  which  arc 
the  inftruments  of  action.     Tollet. 

I  believe,  at  repeating  thefe  lines,  Salifbury  fliould  take  hold 
of  the  hand  of  Arthur,  to  which  he  promifes  to  pay  the  worfhip 
of  revenge,     M.Mason. 

I  think  the  old  reading  the  true  one.  In  the  next  A6t  we 
have  the  following  lines  : 

" 1  will  not  return, 

"  Till  my  attempt  fo  much  be  glorified 
"  As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promifed." 

The  following  palfage  in  Troilus  and  Crcfjida  is  decifive  in 
fupport  of  the  old  reading  : 

"  ' — Jove,  let  JEneas  live, 

"  If  to  my  fword  his  fate  be  not  ihe  glory, 

"  A  thoufand  complete  courfes  of  the  fun."    Malonk. 
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Pem.  Big.    Our  fouls  religioufly  confirm  thy 
words. 

Enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  Lords,  I  am  hot  with  hafte  in  feeking  you : 
Arthur  doth  live  ;  the  king  hath  fent  for  you. 

Sjl.  O,  he  is  bold,  and  bluihes  not  at  death  : — - 
Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone  ! 

Hub.  I  am  no  villain. 

Sjl.  Muft  I  rob  the  law  ? 

[^Draiving  his  fword. 

Bast.  Your  fword  is  bright,  fir ;  put  it  up  again.^ 

Sal.  Not  till  I  fheath  it  in  a  murderer's  fkin. 

Hub.    Stand  back,  lord  Salifbury,  ftand  back,  I 
fay; 
Bv  heaven,  I  think,  my  fword's  as  fharp  as  yours : 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourfelf. 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence ;' 
Left  I,  by  marking  of  your  rage,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatnefs,  and  nobility. 

Big.  Out,  dunghill  !  dar'ft  thou  brave  a  noble- 
man ? 

Hub.  Not  for  my  life :  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  againft  an  emperor. 
Sal.  Thou  art  a  murderer. 


*  Your  fword  is  bright,  Jtr ;  put  it  up  again,']     i.e.    left  it 
lofe  its  brightnefs.     So^  in  Othello  : 

"Keep  up  your  bright  fwords^  for  the  dew  will  ruft 
them."     Malone. 

'  true  defence  j]     Honejl  defence ;    defence  in  a  good 

caufe.    Johnson. 
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HuB»  Do  not  prove  me  fo ; 

Yet,  I  am  none : '  Whofe  tongue  foe'er  fpeaks  falfe. 
Not  truly  fpeaks  ;  who  fpeaks  not  truly,  lies. 

Pemb.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Bast.  Keep  the  peace,  I  fay. 

Sal.  Stand  by,    or  I  fhall  gall   you,    Faulcon- 
bridge. 

Bast.  Thou  wert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury : 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  ftir  thy  foot. 
Or  teach  thy  hafty  fpleen  to  do  me  fliame, 
I'll  ftrike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  fword  betime ; 
Or  I'll  fo  maul  you  and  your  toalling-iron,^ 
That  you  (hall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  helL* 

Big.  What  wilt  thou  do,    renowned  Faulcon- 
bridge  ? 
Second  a  villain,  and  a  murderer  ? 

Hub.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

Big.  Who  kill'd  this  prince  ! 

Hub.  'Tis  not  an  hour  (ince  I  left  him  well : 


*  Do  not  prove  me  fo  ; 

Yet,  / am  none  .]     Do  not  make  me  a  murderer,  by  com- 
pelling me  to  kill  you  j  I  am  hitherto  not  a  murderer, 

Johnson. 

'  your  toafting-iron,]     The  fame  thought  is  found  in 

King  Henry  V:  "  I  dare  not  fight,  but  I  will  wink  and  hold 
out  mine  iron.  Ir  is  a  fimple  one,  but  what  though  ?  it  will 
toajl  cheefe." 

Again,  in  Fletcher's  Woman  s  Prize,  or  the  Tamer  tamed : 

" dart  ladles,  toajting  irons, 

"  And  tongSj  like  thunder-bolts."     Steevens. 

*  That  you  JJiall  think  the  df^vil  is  come  from  hell.]     So,  ia 
the  ancient  MS.  romance  of  The  Sowdon  of  Balyloyjie : 

"  And  faide  thai  wer  no  men 

"  But  develis  alroken  oule  of  helle,"    Stekvens, 
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I  honour'd  him,  I  lov'd  him  ;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out,  for  his  fweet  life's  lofs, 

Sal.  Truft  not  thofe  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes. 
For  villainy  is  not  without  fuch  rheum  ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  feem 
Like  rivers  of  remorfe^  and  innocency. 
Away,  with  me,  all  you  whofe  fouls  abhor 
The  uncleanly  favours  of  a  flaughter-houfe ; 
For  I  am  ftifled  with  this  fmell  of  fin. 

Big.  Away,  toward  Bury,  to  the  Dauphin  there  \ 

Pem.  There,  tell  the  king,  he  may  inquire  us  out, 

[^Exeunt  Lords. 

Bast.  Here's  a  good  world  ! — Knew  you  of  this 
fair  work  ? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundlefs  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didfi  this  deed  of  death. 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert. 

Hub,  Do  but  hear  me,  fir. 

Bast.  Ha  !  I'll  tell  thee  what ; 
Thou  art  damn'd  as  black — nay,  nothing  is  fo  black  ; 
Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  prince  Lucifer  :5 
There  is  not  yet  fo  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 
As  thou  (halt  be,  if  thou  didfi:  kill  this  child.^ 

*  Lilie  rivers  of  remorie — ]  Remorfe  here,  as  almoft  every 
where  in  thefe  plays,  and  tlie  conteinporary  books,  lignifies 
pity.    Malone. 

5  Thou  art  more  deep  damnd  than  prince  Lucifer  :]  So,  in 
the  old  play  : 

"  Hell,  Hubert,  truft  me,  all  tlie  plagues  of  hell 
"  Hangs  on  performance  of  this  damned  deed  } 
"  This  feal,  the  warrant  of  the  body's  blifs, 
"  Enfureth  Satan  chieftain  of  thy  foul."     Malone. 

*  There  is  not  yet  &c.]  I  remember  once  to  have  met  with 
a  book,  printed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  (which  Shakfpeare 
poffibly  might  have  leen^)  where  we  are  told  that  tlie  deformity 
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Hus.  Upon  my  foul, 

Bast.  If  thou  didil  but  confent 

To  this  mod  cruel  a6lj  do  but  defpair, 
And,  if  thou  vvant'll:  a  cord,  the  fmalleft  thread 
That  ever  fpider  twifted  from  her  womb 
Will  ferve  to  ftrangle  thee  ;  a  rufh  will  be 
A  beam  to  hang  thee  on  ;  or  would'ft  thou  drown 

thyielf,7 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  fpoon. 
And  it  fhall  be  as  all  the  ocean, 

Enough  to  ftifle  fuch  a  villain  up. 

I  do  lufpe^t  thee  very  grievoully. 

Hub.  If  I  in  adl,  confent,  or  iin  of  thought 
Be  guilty  of  the  ftealing  that  fweet  breath 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay. 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me  1 
I  left  him  well. 

Bast.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms. — 

I  am  amaz'd,^  methinks  ;  and  lofe  my  way 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world. — 
How  eafy  doft  thou  take  all  England  up  ! 
From  forth  this  morfel  of  dead  royalty. 
The  life,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 
Is  fled  to  heaven  ;  and  England  now  is  left 

of  the  condemned  in  the  other  world.  Is  exaftly  proportioned  to 
the  degrees  of  their  guilt.  The  author  of  it  obferves  how  dif- 
ficult it  would  be,  on  this  account,  to  diftinguifh  between 
Belzebub  and  Judas  Ifcariot.     Steevbns. 

'  drown  thyfelf.]     Perhaps — thjfelf  is  an  Interpolation, 

It  certainly  fpoils  the  meafure  ;  and  droivn  is  elfewhere  ufed  by 
our  author  as  a  verb  neuter.     Thus,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  Good  lord,  inethoughtj.what  pain  it  was  to  droivn." 

Steevens. 
*  /  ain  amaz'd,]     i.  e.  confounded.    So,  King  John^  p.  477"* 
fays  : 

" ■  I  was  amax'd 

"  Under  the  tide."     Steevens, 
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To  tug  and  fcamble,^  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 

The  unowed  intereft^  of  proud-fwelling  ftate. 

Now,  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majefty. 

Doth  dogged  war  briftle  his  angry  creft, 

And  fnarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace  : 

Now  powers  from  home,  and  difcontents  at  home^ 

Meet  in  one  line  ;  and  vaft  confufion  waits 

(As  doth  a  raven  on  a  iick-fallen  bead,) 

The  imminent  decay  of  wrefled  pomp.- 

Now  happy  he,  whofe  cloak  and  cincture 3  can 

Hold  out  this  tempeft.     Bear  away  that  child. 

And  follow  me  with  fpeed ;  I'll  to  the  king : 

A  thoufand  bufinefles  are  brief  in  hand. 

And  lieaven  itfelf  doth  frown  upon  the  land. 

[^Exeunf. 

*  To  tug  and  fcamble,]     So,  in  K.  Henry  V.  fc.  i : 

"  But  that  the.  fcaml ling  and  unquiet  time." 
Scamble  zndjcramb/e  have  tlie  fame  meaning.     See  note  on  tlie 
pall'age  quoted.     Steevens. 

^  The  unowed  intereji — ]  i.  e.  the  intereft  which  has  no 
proper  owner  to  claim  it.     Steevens. 

That  is,  the  intereft  which  is  not  at  this  moment  legally 
pojjeffed  by  any  one,  however  rightfully  entitled  to  it.  On  the^ 
death  of  Arthur,  the  right  to  the  Englifti  crown  devolved  te  his 
lifter,  Eleanor.     Malone. 

*  The  imminent  decay  q/"  wrefted  pomp.]  IFreJtedpomp  is 
greatnefs  obtained  by  violence.     Johnson. 

Rather,  greatnefs  wrefted  from  its  poflelfor.     Malone. 

-and  cincture — ]      The  old   copy  reads — center,  pro- 


b 


bably  for  ceinture,  Fr.     Steevens. 

The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 
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ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 

TJw  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

J^nter  King  John,    Pandulph   with   the  Croiun^ 
and  Attendants. 

K.  John.  Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 

Pand.  Take  again 

\_Giving  John  the  Croivn. 
From  this  my  hand,  as  holding  of  the  pope, 
Your  fovereign  greatnefs  and  authority. 

K.  John.   Now  keep  your  holy  word :  go  meet 
the  French ; 
And  from  his  holinefs  ufe  all  your  power 
To  ftop  their  marches,  'fore  we  are  inflam'd.^ 
Our  difcontented  counties  5  do  revolt ; 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience ; 
Swearing  allegiance,  and  the  love  of  foul, 
To  ftranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 
This  inundation  of  mistemper'd  humour 
Rells  by  you  only  to  be  qualified. 

*  "  '      ■  ufe  all  your  power 

To  Jiop  their  marches,  'fore  we  are  injlamd.'\  This  cannot 
be  right,  for  the  nation  was  already  as  much  inflamed  as  it 
could  be,  and  fo  the  King  himfelf  declares.  We  fliould  read 
for,  inftead  of  'fore,  and  then  the  palVage  will  run  thus  : 

' life  all  your  power 

To  Jiop  their  marches,  for  we  are  in  flam' d; 

Our  difcontented  counties  do  revolt,  &:c.     M.  Mason. 

*  counties — ]  Perhaps  counties,  in  the  prefeut  inftance, 
do  not  mean  the  divifions  of  a  kingdom,  but  lords,  nobility,  as 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  &c.  Steevens. 
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Then  paufe  not ;  for  the  prefent  time's  fo  fick, 
That  prefent  medicine  muft  be  minifter'd, 
Or  overthrow  incurable  enfues. 

Pand.  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempefl  up. 
Upon  your  ftubborn  ufage  of  the  pope : 
But,  fince  you  are  a  gentle  convertite/ 

^  a  gentle  convertite,]     A  convertite  is  a  convert.     So^ 

in  Marlows  Jew  of  Malta,  l633  : 

"  Gov.  Why,  Barabas,  wilt  thou  be  chriftened  ? 

"  Bar.  No,  governour ;  I'll  be  no  convertite."     Steevexs. 

The  fame  expreffion  occurs  in  yls  you  like  it,  where  Jaques, 
fpeaking  of  the  young  Duke,  fays  : 

"  There  is  much  matter  in  thefe  convertites.'" 
In  both  thefe  places  tlie  word  convertite^  means  a  repenting 
Jinner ;  not,  as  Steevens  fays,  a  convert,  by  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  prefent  time,  is  meant  a  perfon  who  changes 
from  one  religion  to  another ;  in  which  fenfe  the  word  can 
neither  apply  to  King  John,  or  tO'  Duke  Frederick  :  In  the 
fenfe  I  have  given  it,  it  will  apply  to  both.     M.  Mason. 

A  convertite  (a  word  often  ufed  by  our  old  writer's,  where  we 
fhould  now  ufe  convert)  fignified  either  one  converted  to  the 
faith,  or  one  reclaimed  from  worldly  purfuits,  and  devoted  to 
penitence  and  religion. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  fays,  a  convertite  cannot  mean  a  convert,  be- 
caufe  the  latter  word,  "  in  the  language  of  the  prefent  time, 
means  a  perfon  that  changes  from  one  religion  to  another."  But 
the  queftion  is,  not  what  is  the  language  of  the  prefent  time, 
but  what  was  tlie  langiiage  of  Shakfpeare's  age.  Marlow  ufcs 
the  word  convertite  exaftly  in  the  fenfe  now  affixed  to  convert. 
John,  who  had  in  the  former  part  of  this  play  alferted,  in  very 
ftrong  terms,  the  fupremacy  of  the  king  of  England  in  all 
ecclefiaftical  matters,  and  told  Pandulph  that  he  had  no  reverence 
for  "  the  Pope,  or  his  iifurp'd  authority,"  having  now  made  his 
peace  with  the  "  holy  churcli,"  and  refigned  his  crown  to  the 
Pope's  reprefentative,  is  confidered  by  the  legate  as  one  newly 
converted  to  the  true  faith,  and  very  properly  ftyled  by  him  a 
convertite.  The  fame  term,  in  the  feeond  fenfe  above-men- 
tioned, is  applied  to  the  vfurper,  Duke  Frederick,  in  As  you 
like  it,  on  his  having  "  put  on  a  religious  life,  and  thrown  into 
negleft  the  pompous  court :" 

*' out  of  thefe  convertites 

"  There  is  much  matter  to  be  i^eard  and  learn'd." 

Malone. 
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My  tongue  (hall  hufli  again  this  ftorm  of  war, 
And  make  fair  weather  in  your  bluilering  land. 
On  this  Afcenfion-day,  rementber  well, 
Upon  your  oath  of  fervice  to  the  pope, 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms. 

\_Exit. 
K.  John.    Is  this  Afcenfion-day  ?    Did  not  the 
prophet 
Say,  that,  before  Afcenfion-day  at  noon, 
My  crown  I  fhould  give  off?  Even  fo  I  have : 
I  did  fuppofe,  it  fliould  be  on  conftraint ; 
But,  heaven  be  thank'd,  it  is  but  voluntary. 

Enter  the  Baftard. 

Bast.  All  Kent  hath  yielded ;  nothing  there  holds 
out. 
But  Dover  caftle  :  London  hath  receiv'd. 
Like  a  kind  hoft,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers : 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  fervice  to  your  enemy ; 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.  John.  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me  again, 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive  ? 

•    Bast.  They  found  him  dead,  and  cafl  into  the 

ftreets ; 
An  empty  cafket,  where  the  jewel  of  life'' 
By  fome  damn'd  hand  was  robb'd  and  ta'en  away. 

'  An  empty  ca&et,  zvhere  (he  jewel  of  life — ]     Diyden  has 
transferred  this  image  to  a  fpeech  of  Antony,  in  All  for  Love  : 
"  An  empty  circle,  fince  the  jewel's  gone — •." 

Steevens. 
TTie  fame  kind  of  imagery  is  employed  in  Kiiig  Richard  II: 
"  A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barr'd-up  chefi 
"  Is  a  bold  fpirit  in  a  loyal  breall,"     Malone. 
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K.  John.  That  villain  Hubert  told  me,  he  did  live. 

Bast.  So,  .on  my  foul,  he  did,  for  aught  he  knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  ?  why  look  you  fad  ? 
Be  great  in  a6l,  as  you  have  been  in  thought ; 
Let  not  the  world  fee  fear,  and  fad  diftrull, 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye  : 
Be  fiirring  as  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fire  ; 
Threaten  the  threat'ner,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror :  fo  fhall  inferior  eyes, 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great. 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntlefs  fpirit  of  refolution.^ 
Away  ;  and  glifter  like  the  god  of  war. 
When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field :  ^ 
Show  boldnefs,  and  afpiring  confidence. 
What,  fhall  they  feek  the  lion  in  his  den. 
And  fright  him  there?  and  make  him  tremble  there? 
O,  let  it  not  be  faid  ! — Forage,  and  run^ 
To  meet  difpleafure  further  from  the  doors ; 
And  grapple  with  him^  ere  he  come  fo  nigh. 

K.  John,  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  been  with 
me. 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him  ; 
And  he  hath  promis'd  to  difmifs  the  powers 
Led  by  the  Dauphin. 

Bast.  O  inglorious  league ! 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land, 

•  and  put  on 


The  dauntlefs  fliirit  of  refolution.']     So,  in  Macbeth  t 
"  Let's  briefly  p«/  on  manly  readinefs, 
"  And  meet  i'the  hall  togedier."     Malone. 

* to  become  the  Jicld:']     So,  m  Hamlet ; 

" fuch  a  iight  as  this 

"  Becomes  the  field."     Steevens. 

^  Forage,  and  run — ]     To  forage  is  here  ufed  in  its 

original  fenfe^  for  to  range  abroad.     Johnson. 
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Send  fair-play  orders,  and  make  compromife, 
Infinuation,  parley,  and  bale  truce, 
To  arms  invalive  ?  (liall  a  l^eardlefs  boy, 
A  cocker'd  lilken  wanton  brave  our  fields, 
And  flefh  his  fpirit  in  a  warlike  foil. 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  fpread,- 
And  find  no  check  ?  Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms  : 
Perchance,  the  cardinal  cannot  make  your  peace  ; 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  leaft  be  faid. 
They  law  we  had  a  purpofe  of  defence. 

K.  John.  Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  prefent 
time. 

Bast.   Away  then,  with  good  courage  ;   yet,  I 
know. 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe.^    \_Exeunt. 

'  Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  fpread,']  He  has  the 
fame  image  in  Macleth  : 

"  Where  the  Norwcyan  banners  flout  the  Iky, 
"  And  fan  om'  people  cold."     Johnson. 

From  thefe  two  paffages  Mr,  Gray  feems  to  have  formed  the 
firft  flanza  of  his  celebrated  Ode  : 

"  Ruin  feize  thee,  ruthlefs  king  ! 

"  Confufion  on  thy  banners  wait ! . 

"  Though  fannd  by  conqueft's  crimfon  wing 

"  They  mock  the  air  with  idle  ftate."     Malonj?, 

^  Away  then,  with  good  courage ;  yet,  I  hnoir, 

Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe,']  Let  us  then 
away  with  courage ;  yet  I  fo  well  know  the  faintnefs  of  our 
party,  that  I  think  it  may  eafily  happen  that  they  Jliall  en- 
counter enemies  who  have  more  fpirit  than  themselves. 

Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  is,  I  believe,  miftaken.  Faulconbridge  means — 
for  all  their  boafting,  I  know  very  well  that  our  party  is  able  to 
cope  with  one  yet  prouder  and  more  confident  of  its  ftrength 
than  theirs.  Faulconbridge  would  otherwife  difpirit  the  King, 
whom  he  means  to  animate.     Steevens. 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Plain,  near  St.  Edmund' s-Bury.'^ 

Enter,  in  arms,  Lewis,  Salisbury,  Melun^ 
Pembroke,  Bigot,  and  Soldiers. 

Lejv.  My  lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out, 
And  keep  it  fafe  for  our  remembrance : 
Return  the  precedent  ^  to  thefe  lords  again ; 
That,  having  our  fair  order  written  down. 
Both  they,  and  we,  perufing  o'er  thefe  notes, 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  facrament, 
And  keep  our  iliiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

Sal.  Upon  our  fides  it  never  fhall  be  broken. 
And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  fwear 
A  voluntary  zeal,  and  unurg'd  faith, 

.  *  vear  St.  Edniund's-Bury.]     I  have  ventured  to  fix  the 

place  of  the  fcene  here^  which  is  fpecified  by  none  of  the  edi- 
tors, on  tlie  following  authorities.  In  the  preceding  A.&.,  where 
Salilbury  has  fixed  to  go  over  to  the  Dauphin,  he  fays  : 

"  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  St.  EdmuncV s-Bury  " 
And  Count  Melun,  in  this  laft  A6t,  fays  : 

" and  many  more  with  me, 

"  Upon  the  altar  at  St.  EdmimcVs-Bury ; 

"  Even  on  that  altar,  where  we  fwore  to  you 

"  Dear  amity,  and  everlafting  love." 
And  it  appears  likewife,  from  The  troublefome  Reign  of  King 
John,  in  two  Parts,  (the  firft  rough  model  of  this  play,)  that 
the  interchange  of  vows  betwixt  the  Dauphin  and  the  Englifli 
barons  was  at  St.  Edmund" s- Bury.     Theobald. 

^  -the  precedent  t^c.']     i.e.  the  rough  draught  of  tl^e 

original  treaty  between  the  Dauphin  and  the  Englifh  lords.  Thus 
(adds  Mr.  M.  jVIafon)  in  King  Richard  III.  the  fcrivener  em- 
ployed to  engrofs  t!ie  indiftment  of  Lord  Haftings,  fays,  "  that 
it  took  him  eleven  hours  to  write  it,  and  that  the  precedent  was 
full  as  long  a  doing."     Steevens. 
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To  your  proceedings ;  yet,  believe  me,  prince, 

I  am  not  glad  that  ftich  a  fore  of  time 

Should  leek  a  plafter  by  contemn'd  revolt. 

And  heal  the  invetei-ate  canker  of  one  wound. 

By  making  many :  O,  it  grieves  my  foul. 

That  I  muft  draw  this  metal  from  my  lide 

To  be  a  widow-maker ;   O,  and  there. 

Where  honourable  refcue,  and  defence, 

Cries  out  upoft  the  name  of  Salilbury  : 

But  fuch  is  the  infe6lion  of  the  time. 

That,  for  the  health  and  phyfick  of  our  right. 

We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 

Of  ftern  injuftice  and  confufed  wrong. — 

And  is't  not  pity,  O  my  grieved  friends  ! 

That  we,  the  fons  and  children  of  this  ifle, 

Were  born  to  fee  fo  fad  an  hour  as  this ; 

Wherein  we  ftep  after  a  ftranger  march  ^ 

Upon  her  gentle  bofom,  and  fill  up 

Her  enemies'  ranks,  (I  muft  withdraw  and  weep 

Upon  the  fpot  of  this  enforced  caufe,)  ^ 

To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote, 

And  follow  unacquainted  colours  here  ? 

What,  here  ? — O  nation,  that  thou  could'fl:  remove  ! 

That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth  thee  about,^ 

Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyfel'f, 

*  '  after  a  ftranger  march — ]      Our  author  often  ules 

J?raw^er  as  an  adje6tive.     See  the  lall  fcene,     Malone. 

'  the  fpot  of  this  enforced  caufe,']    Spot  probably  means^ 

Jtain  or  difgrace.     M.Mason. 

Soj  in  a  former  paflage  : 

"  To  look  into  the  f pots  and  ftains  of  right."    Malone, 

'  ■  clippeth  thee  about,']     i.e.  embraceth.     So,  in  Corio- 

lanus  .* 

*^  Enter  the  city  J  c/ip  your  wives."     Steevens. 
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And  grapple  thee^  unto  a  pagan  fhore ;  ^ 
Where  thefe  two  Cliriftian  arnnies  might  combine 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league, 
And  not  to-fpend  it  fo  unneighbourly  !  - 

Leif.  a  noble  temper  doft  thou  fhow  in  this ; 
And  great  affec^tions,  wreftling  in  thy  bofom, 
Do  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 
O,  what  a  noble  combat  haft  thou  fought,^ 


'  And  grapple  thee — ]  The  old  copy  reads — And  cripple 
thee  &c.  Perhaps  our  author  wrote  gripple,  a  word  uled  by 
Drayton,  in  his  Polijollion,  Song  1  : 

"  That  thruils  his  gripple  hand  into  her  golden  maw." 
Our  author,  however,  in  Macbeth,  has  the  verb — grapple  : 
"  Grapple,^  ihee  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us — ."     The  emenda- 
tion (as  Mr,  Malone  obferv^es)  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Steevens, 

'  jinfo  a  pagan  ^fhoref\      Our  author  feems  to  have 

been  thinking  on  the  wars  carried  on  by  Chriftian  princes  in  the 
lioly  land  againfl  the  Saracens,  where  the  united  armies  of 
France  and  England  might  have  laid  their  mutual  animofities 
afide,  and  fought  in  the  caufe  of  Chrift,  inftead  of  fighting 
againft  brethren  and  countrymen,  as  Salilbnry  and  the  other 
Englilli  noblemen  who  had  joined  the  Dauphin  were  about  to 
do.     Malone. 


*  And  not  to-fpend  it  fo  unneighbourly  f]  This  is  one  of 
many  palfages  in  which  Shakfpeare  concludes  a  fentence  without 
attending  to  the  manner  in  which  the  former  part  of  it  is  con- 
Itratled.     Malone. 

Shakfpeare  only  employs,  in  tlie  prefent  inftance,  a  phrafeology 
which  he  had  ufed  before  in  The  Merry  JVives  of  IVindfor  : 
"  And,  fairv-like,  <o-pinch  the  unclean-knight." 
To,  in  compoiition  w^ith  verbs,  is  common  enough  in  ancient 
language.  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  obfervations  on  this  laft  palfage, 
and  many  inftances  in  fupport  of  his  pofition.  Vol.  V,  p.  1/8, 
n,  p.     Steevens. 

haji  thou  fought,']     Thou,  which  appears  to  have  been 


accidentally  omitted  by  the  tranfcriber  or  compofitor,  was  in- 
ferted  by  the  editor  of  the  fourth  folio,     Malone. 
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Between  compulfion  and  a  brave  refpe^l !  * 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew, 

That  filverly  doth  progreis  on  thy  cheeks  : 

My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears, 

Being  an  ordinary  inundation  ; 

But  this  efFulion  of  fuch  manly  drops. 

This  fhower,  blown  up  by  tern  pell  of  the  foul, 5 

Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz'd 

Than  had  I  feen  the  vaulty  top  of  heaven 

Figur'd  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors. 

Lift  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salilbury, 

And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  ftorm  : 

Commend  thefe  waters  to  thofe  baby  eyes. 

That  never  faw  the  giant  world  enrag'd ; 

Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feafts, 

Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  goffiping. 

Come,  come ;  for  thou  fhalt  thruft  thy  hand  as  deep 

Into  the  purfe  of  rich  profperity, 

As  Lewis  himfelf :— fo,  nobles,  fhall  you  all, 

That  knit  your  finews  to  the  ftrength  of  mine. 

Enter  Pandulph,  attended. 
And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  fpake:^ 

*  Between  compulfion,  and  a  hrave  refpeSi  f]  This  eorh- 
puljion  was  the  neceffity  of  a  reformation  in  the  Itate ;  which, 
according  to  Salilbury's  opinion,  (who,  in  his  fpeecli  preceding, 
calls  it  an  enforced  caufe,)  could  only  be  procured  by  foreign 
arms  :  and  the  Irave  rtJpeSl  was  the  love  of  his  country. 

Warburton. 

^  This  fhower,  blown  up  by  tempeft  of  the  foul/l  So,  in 
our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  This  windy  tempefi,  till  it  lloiu  up  rain, 
"  Held  back  his  forrow's  tide — ."     MajCone. 

^  -an  angel   fpake :]     Sir  T.  Hanmer,  and,  after  him. 

Dr.  Warburton,    read   here — a7i   angel    fpeeds,     I   think   un- 
neceflarily.     The  Dauphin  does  not  yet  hear  the  legate  indeed. 
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Look,  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace. 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  heaven ; 
And  on  our  a6lions  fet  the  name  of  right. 
With  holy  breath. 

Pjnd.  Hail,  noble  prince  of  France ! 

The  next  is  this, — king  John  hath  reconcil'd 
Himfelf  to  Rome  ;  his  fpirit  is  come  in, 
That  fo  flood  out  againft  the  holy  church. 
The  great  metropolis  and  fee  of  Rome : 
Therefore  thy  threat'ning  colours  now  wind  up, 
And  tame  the  favage  fpirit  of  wild  war ; 
That,  like  a  lion  foiter'd  up  at  hand. 
It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace, 
And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  fhow. 

LsfF,  Your  grace  (hall  pardon  me,    I  will  not 
back  ; 
I  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied. 
To  be  a  fecondary  at  control, 
Or  ufeful  ferving-man,  and  inftrument. 
To  any  fovereign  ftate  throughout  the  world. 
Your  breath  firft  kindled  tlie  dead  coal  of  wars. 
Between  this  chaftis'd  kingdom  and  myfelf, 
And  brought  in  matter  that  fhould  feed  this  firej 
And  now  'tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  tiiat  fame  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 


nor  pretend  to  hear  him  ;  but  feeing  him  advance,  and  conclud- 
ing that  he  comes  to  animate  and  authorize  him  with  the  power 
of  the  church,  he  cries  out,  at  the  Jight  of  this  ho/i/  man,  I 
am  encouraged  as  by  the  voice  of  an  angel,     Johnson. 

Rather,  In  what  1  have  now  /aid,  an  angel  fpake  3  for  fee, 
the  holy  legate  approaches,  to  give  a  warrant  from  heaven,  and 
the  name  of  right  to  our  caufe.     Malone. 

This  thought  is  far  from  a  new  one.  Thuj,  in  Gowerj  De 
■ConfeJJionc  Amantis  : 

•    "  Hem  thought  it  fov/ned  in  her  ere, 

*'  Js  though  that  it  an  ansell  ivcre,"     Steevens. 
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You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right, 
Acquainted  me  with  intereft  to  this  laud,' 
Yea,  thrufl  this  enterprize  into  my  heart ; 
And  come  you  now  to  tell  me,  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  ?  What  is  that  peace  to  me  ? 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed, 
After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine ; 
And,  now  it  is  half-conquer'd,  muft  I  back, 
Becaufe  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Rome  ? 
Am.   I  Rome's   flave  ?    What   penny  hath   Rome 

borne, 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  fent. 
To  underprop  this  a6lion  ?  is't  not  I, 
That  undergo  this  charge  ?  who  elfe  but  I, 
And  fuch  as  to  my  claim  are  liable, 
Sweat  in  this  bufinefs,   and  maintain  this  war  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  thefe  iflanders  (hout  out, 
Vive  le  roy  !  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns  ?  ^ 

'   You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right. 
Acquainted  me  with  intere/i  to  this  land,']     This  was  the 
phrafeology  of  Shakfpeare's  time.    So  again,  in  King  Henry  IV,' 
Part  II : 

"  He  hath  more  worthy  intereft  to  the  ftate, 

*'  Than  thou  the  Ihadow  of  fucceffion." 
Again,    in    Dugdale's  /Inlicjuities  of   JFarwic\fhire,    Vol.  11. 
p.  927  :  "  — in  4.  R.  2.  he  had  a  releafe  from  Rofe  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  Sir  John  de  Arden  before  fpecified,  of  all  her  inter ejl 
to  the  manor  of  Pedimore."     Malone. 

*  05  /  Aave  bank'd  their  towns  ?]      Bank'd  their  towns 

may  mean,  tl«"ow  up  entrenchments  before  them. 

The  old  play  of  King  John,  however,  leaves  this  Interpreta- 
tion extremely  difputable.  It  appears  from  thence  that  thefe 
falutations  were  given  to  the  Dauphin  as  he  failed  along  the 
hanks  of  the  river.  This,  I  fuppofe,  Shakfpeare  calls  banking 
tlie  towns. 

" from  the  hollow  holes  of  Thamefis 

"  Echo  apace  replied,   Vive  le  roi  I 

"  From  thence  along  the  wanton  rolling  glade, 

''  To  Troynovant,  your  fair  metropolis." 
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Have  I  not  here  the  beft  cards  for  the  game, 
To  win  this  eafy  match  play'd  for  a  crown  ? 
And  fhall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  fet  ? 
No,  on  my  foul,9  it  never  fhall  be  faid. 

Pand.  You  look  but  on  the  outfide  of  this  work. 

Lejf.  Outfide  or  infide,  I  will  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  fo  much  be  glorified 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promifed 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war/ 
And  cuU'd  thefe  fiery  fpirits  from  th6  world, 
To  outlook-  conquelt,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. — 

[Trumpet  founds. 
What  lufty  trumpet  thus  doth  fummon  us  ? 

Enter  the  Baflard,  attended. 

Bast.  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world, 

Let  me  have  audience ;  I  am  fent  to  fpeak : 

My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king 
I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him ; 
And,  as  you  anfwer,  I  do  know  the  fcope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

We  ftill  fay  to  cnqft  and  to  _/Ian'k  ;  and  to  iank  has  no  lefs  of 
propriety  J,  though  it  is  not  reconciled  to  us  by  modern  ufage. 

Steevens. 

'  No,  on  vry  Joul,']     In  the  old  copy,  no,  injurioufly  to  the 
meafure,  is  repeated.     Steea'ens, 

'  drew  this  gallant  head  of  zra?-,]    i.e.  aflembled  if, 

drew  it  out  into  the  field.     So,  in  Ki?!g  Henry  IF.  P.  I : 
"  And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not 
"  So  foon  be  drawn."     Stee\^ens. 

"  outlook — ]    i.  e.  face  down,  bear  down  by  a  {how  of 

magnanimity.     In  a  former  fcene  of  this  play  we  have  ; 
"  — '■ —  outface  the  brow 
*'  Of  bragging  horror."     Steevens, 
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Pand,  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-oppofite. 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties ; 
He  flatly  fays,  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Bast.  By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  breath'd, 
The  youth  fays  well : — Now  hear  our  Englifh  king; 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  fpeak  in  me. 
He  is  prepar'd ;  and  reafon  too,3  he  fhould : 
This  apifh  and  unmannerly  approach, 
This  harnefs'd  mafque,  and  unadvifed  revel, 
This  unhair'd  faucinefs,  and  boyifli  troops,^ 
The  king  doth  fmile  at ;  and  is  well  prepar'd 
To  whip  this  dwarfifli  war,  thefe  pigmy  arms, 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 


^  and  reafon   too,]     Old  copy — to.     Corredled  by  the 

editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone, 

^  This  m\ha.\fd  faucinefs,  and  loyijli  troops,']  The  printed 
copies — unheard ;  but  unheard  is  an  epithet  of  very  little  force 
or  meaning  here  ;  belides,  let  us  obferve  how  it  is  coupled- 
Faulconbrldge  is  fneering  at  the  Dauphin's  invafion,  as  an  un- 
advifed enterprize,  favouring  of  youth  and  indifcretion  ;  the 
refnlt  of  childiflinefs,  and  unthinking  rafhnefs  ;  and  he  feems 
altogether  to  dwell  on  this  charader  of  it,  by  calling  his  pre- 
paration loyijh  troops,  dwarf.Jli  ivar,  pigmy  arms,  &c.  which, 
according  to  my  emendation,  fort  very  well  with  unhaird,  i.  e. 
unbearded  faucinefs.     Theobald. 

Hair  was  formerly  written  hear.  Hence  tiie  miftake  might 
eafily  happen.  Faulconbridge  has  already,  in  this  Aft,  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Shall  a  heardhfs  boy, 

"  A  cocker'd  lilken  wanton,  brave  our  fields  ?" 
So,  in  the  fifth  A6t  of  Macbeth,  Lenox  tells  Cathnefs  that  tlie 
Engliih  army  is  near,  in  which,  he  fays,  there  are — 

" many  unrough  youths,  that  even  now 

"  Proteft  their  firft  of  manhood." 
..\gain,  in  King  Henry  F: 

"  For  who  is  he,  whofe  chin  is  but  enrich'd 

"  With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 

"  Thefe  cuU'd  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  France  ?" 

Malone, 
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That  hand,  which  had  the  flrength,  even  at  your 

door, 
To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  take  the  hatch ;  5 
To  dive,  like  buckets,  in  concealed  wells  ;^ 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  ftable  planks  ; 
To  lie,  like  pawns,  lock'd  up  in  chefls  and  trunks; 
To  hug  with  fwine ;  to  feek  fweet  fafety  out 
In  vaults  and  prifons  ;  and  to  thrill,  and  fhake. 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow,^ 
Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englifhman ; — 
Shall  that  vidorious  hand  be  feebled  here. 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chaflifement  ? 
No :  Know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms ; 

^  take  the  hatch ;']     To  take  the  hatch,  is  to  leap  the 

hatch.  To  take  a.  hedge  or  a  ditch  is  the  hunter's  phrafe. 
Chapman  has  more  than  once  employed  it  in  his  verlion  of 
Homer.     Thus,  in  tlie  22d  Iliad : 

" take  the  town  ;  retire,  dear  fon,"  &:c. 

Again,  ihid : 

" and  take  the  town,  not  tempting  the  rude  field." 

" z](rBpyzo  rs~yj:)g, Tsly(£OS  hvto;  Jwv." 

Steevens. 
So,  in  Maffinger's  Fatal  Doivry,  l632  : 

"  I  look  about  and  neigh,  take  hedge  and  ditch, 
"  Feed  in  my  neighbour's  paftures."     Malone. 

in  concealed  wells  ;]     I  believe  our  author,  with  hi3 


accuftomed  licence,  ufed  concealed  for  concealing ;  wells  that 
afforded  conceahnent  and  proteftion  to  thofe  who  took  refuge 
there.     Malone. 

Concealed  wells  are  wells  in  concealed  or  olfcure  fituations  j 
viz.  m  Y>\aces  fecured  J'rom  pullic  7iotic^.     Steevens. 

7  • of  your  nations  croiv,']     Mr.  Pope,  and  fome  of  the 

fubfequent  editors,  read — our  nation's  crow  ;  not  obferving 
that  the  Baftard  is  fpeaking  of  John's  achievements  in  France. 
He  likewife  reads,  in  the  next  line — his  voice  ;  but  this  voice, 
the  voice  or  caw  of  the  French  crow,  is  fufficiently  clear. 

Malone. 

your  nations  c7-ow,']    i.e.  at  the  crowing  of   a  cock; 

§allus  meaning  both  a  cock  and  a  Frenchman.     Douce. 
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And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery  towers,^ 
To  foure  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  neft. — 
And  you  degenerate,  yon  ingrate  revolts, 
You  bloody  Neroes,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blufli  for  fhame : 
For  your  own  ladies,  and  pale-vifag'd  maids, 
Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums  ; 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change. 
Their  neelds  to  lances,^  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

Lew.  There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  face  in 
peace ; 
We  grant,  thou  canft  outfcold  us  :   fare  thee  well ; 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  fpent 
With  fuch  a  brabbler. 

Pand.  Give  me  leave  to  fpeak. 

Bast.  No,  I  will  fpeak. 

Lejk  We  will  attend  to  neither : — 

Strike  up  the  drums ;  and  let  the  tongue  of  v/ar 
Plead  for  our  intereft,  and  our  being  here. 

Bast.    Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will 
cry  out ; 

*  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery  towers,']     An  aieri/  is  the 

nell:  of  an  eagle.     So,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  Our  aiery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top."     Steevens. 

^  Their  neelds  to  lances,']  So,  in  A  Midfummer- Night's 
Dream  : 

"  Have  with  our  neelds  created  both  one  flower." 
Fairfax  has  the  fame  contraftion  of  the  -woxdi^— needle.^ 

Steevens. 

In  the  old  copy  the  word  is  contraftedly  written  needts,  but 
it  was  certainly  intended  to  be  pronounced  neelds,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently written  in  old  Engiifh  books.  Many  dilTyllables  are 
ufed  by  Shakfpeare  and  other  writers  as  monofyllables,  as 
whethi'r,  ffjirity  &c.  though  they  generally  appear  at  length  in 
the  original- editions  of  thefe  plays.     Malone. 
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And  (b  fhall  you,  being  beaten  :  Do  but  ftart 
An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum, 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brac'd. 
That  fhall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine  ; 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  fhall. 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear. 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder  :  for  at  hand 
(Not  trufting  to  this  halting  legate  here. 
Whom  he  hath  us'd  rather  for  fport  than  need,) 
Is  warlike  John ;  and  in  his  forehead  fits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,'  whofe  office  is  this  day 
To  feaft  upon  whole  thoufands  of  the  French. 

Lsfr.  Strike  up  our  drums,  to  find  this  danger 
out. 

Bast.  And  thou  (halt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do  not 
doubt.  ^Exeunt, 


SCENE  III. 

The  fame.     ^  Field  of  Battle. 
Alarums.     Enter  King  John  and  Hubert. 

K.  John.  How  goes  the  day  with  us  ?  O,  tell  me, 

Hubert. 
Hub.  Badly,  I  fear :  How  fares  your  majefiy  ? 

K.  John.  This  fever,  that  hath  troubled  me  fo 
long, 
Lies  heavy  on  me ;  O,  my  heart  is  fick  ! 


^  A  hare-ribl'd  death,']    So,  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 
"  Shows  me  a  bare-bon'd  death  by  time  outworn." 

Steevens. 
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Enter  a  MefTenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  valiant  kinfman,  Faulcon- 
bridge, 
Defires  your  majelty  to  leave  the  field ; 
And  fend  him  word  by  me,  which  way  you  go. 
K,  John.   Tell  him,   toward  Swinflead,4  to  the 
abbey  there. 

Mess.  Be  of  good  comfort ;  for  the  great  fupply^ 
That  was  expected  by  the  Dauphin  here. 
Are  wreck'd^  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin  fands. 
This  news  was  brought  to  Richard^  but  even  now: 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themfelves. 

K.  John.  Ah  me  !  this  tyrant  fever  burns  me  up. 

And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news. 

Set  on  toward  Swinftead :  to  my  litter  Itraight ; 
Weaknefs  poffefleth  me,  and  I  am  faint.    \_Exeunt» 

*  "for  the  great  fupply,— 

Are  ivreck'd — ]     Supply  is  here,    and  in  a  fubfequent 
paflage  in  fcene  v.  ufed  as  a  noun  of  multitude.     Malone. 

^  Richard — -']     Sir  Richard  Faulconlridge ; — and  yet 

the  King,  a  little  before,  (Aft  III.  fc,  ii.)  calls  him  by  his  origi- 
nal name  of  Philip.     Steevens. 

*  *■  Sivinjiead,']    i.  e,  Swinefhead,  as  T  am  informed  bj 

Mr.  Dodd,  the  prefent  vicar  of  that  place.     Rbed. 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  fame.     Another  Part  of  the  fame. 

Enter  Salisbury,  Pembroke,  Bigot,  and 
Others. 

Sal.   I  did  not  think  the  king  fo  ftor'd  with 
friends. 

Pem.  Up  once  again  ;  put  fpirit  in  the  French ; 
If  they  mifcarry,  we  mifcarry  too. 

Sal.  That  misbegotten  devil,  Faulconbridge, 
In  fpite  of  fpite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 

Pem,  They  fay,  king  John,  fore  fick,  hath  left 
the  field. 

Enter  Melun  wounded,  and  led  by  Soldiers. 

Mel.  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here, 

Sal.  When  we  were  happy,  we  had  other  names. 

Pem.  It  is  the  count  Melun. 

Sal.  Wounded  to  death. 

Mel.  Fly,  noble  Englifh,  you  are  bought  and 
fold  ;  4 
Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion,5 

*  -^— bought  and  fold  {]  The  fame  proverbial  phrafe,  in- 
timating treachery,  is  ufed  in  King  Richard  III.  Aft  V.  fc.  iii, 
in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  I.  A6t  IV,  fc.  iv.  and  in  The  Comedy  of 
Errors,  AQ.  Ill,  fc.  i.     Steevens. 

•  5  Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion,'}  Though  all  the  copies 
concur  in  this  reading,  how  poor  is  the  metaphor  o{  unthreading 
the  eye  of  a  needle  ?  And  befides,  as  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  a  needle^  how  remote  and  obfcure  is  the  allulion  without  it  ? 
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And  welcome  home  again  dii'barded  faith. 
Seek  out  king  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet ; 
For,  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day. 
He  means  ^  to  recompenfe  the  pains  you  take. 
By  cutting  off  your  heads :  Thus  hath  he  fworn. 
And  I  with  him,  and  many  more  with  me. 
Upon  the  altar  at  Saint  Edmund's-Bury ; 
Even  on  that  altar,  where  we  fwore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlalting  love. 

Sjl.  May  this  be  poffible  ?  may  this  be  true  ? 

Mel.  Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view. 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life ; 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Refolveth  from  his  figure  'gainft  the  fire  ? ' 

The  text,  as  I  have  reflored  it,  is  eafy  and  natural  j  and  it  is  the 
mode  of  expreflion  which  our  author  is  every  where  fond  of,  to 
tread  and  untread,  the  way,  path,  Jlepg,  &c.     Theobald. 

The  metaphor  is  certainly  harfh,  but  I  do  not  think  the  paflage 
corrupted.     Johnson. 

Mr.  Theobald  reads — untread ;  but  Shakfpeare,  in  King  Lear, 
ufes  the  expreflion,  threading  dark  ey'd  night ;  and  Coriolanus 
fays  : 

"  Even  when  the  navel  of  the  flate  was  touch'd, 
"  They  would  not  thread  the  gates." 
This  quotation,  in  fupport  of  the  old  reading,  has  alfo  been 
adduced  by  Mr.  M.  Mafon.     Steevens. 

Our  author  is  not  always  careful  that  the  epithet  which  he 
applies  to  a  figurative  term  fliould  anfwer  on  both  fides.  Rude 
is  applicable  to  rebellion,  but  not  to  eye.  He  means,  in  fact,— 
the  eye  of  rude  rebellion.     Malone. 

^  He  means — ]  The  Frenchman,  i.  e.  Lewis,  means,  &c, 
.See  Melun's  next  fpeech  :  "  If  Lewis  do  win  the  day — ." 

Malone. 

'  even  as  a  form  of  wax 

Refolveth  tsfc.']  This  is  faid  in  allufion  to  the  images 
made  by  witches.  Plolinfhed  obferves,  that  it  was  alledged 
againft  dame  Eleanor  Cobham  and  her  confederates,  "  that  they 
had  dcvifed  an  image  of  wax,  reprefenting  the  king,  which, 
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What  in  the  world  ihould  make  me  now  deceive. 

Since  I  mufl  lole  the  ufe  of  all  deceit  ? 

Why  (hould  I  then  be  falfe  ;  lince  it  is  true 

That  I  muft  die  here,  and  live  hence  by  truth  ? 

I  lay  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day, 

He  is  forfworn,  if  e'er  thofe  eyes  of  yours 

Behold  another  day  break  in  the  eaft : 

But    even    this    night, — whofe   black    contagious 

breath 
Already  fmokes  about  the  burning  creft 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  fun, — 
Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  fhall  expire ; 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery,^ 
Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives. 
If  Lewis  by  your  afliftance  win  the  day. 
Commend  me  to  one  Hubert,  with  your  king ; 
The  love  of  him, — ^and  this  refpe6l  befides. 
For  that  my  gi'andfire  was  an  Englilliman,^ — 
Awakes  my  confcience  to  confefs  all  this. 
In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noife  and  rumour  of  the  field ; 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 
In  peace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  foul 
With  contemplation  and  devout  defires. 


bj  their  forcerie,  by  little  and  little  confumed,  intending  thereby, 
in  conclufion,  to  wafte  and  deliroy  the  king's  perfon," 

Refolve  and  diffblve  had  anciently  the  fame  meaning.     So,  in 
Hamlet : 

"  O,  tliat  this  too  too  folid  flefli  would  melt, 

"  Thaw,  and  refolve  itfelf  into  a  dew  !"     Steevens. 

^  rated  treachery,']     It  were  eafy  to  change  rated  to 

hated,  for  an  eafier  meaning,  but  rated  fuits  better  with  Jine. 
The  Dauphin  has  rated  your  treachery,  and  fet  upon  it  a  Jine, 
which  your  lives  muft  pay.     Johnson. 

'  For  that  my  grandjire  was  an  Englijhman,']     This  line,  is 
taken  from  the  old  play,  printed  in  quarto,  in  1591.    Malonb. 
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Sal.  We  do  believe  thee, — And  befhrew  my  foul 
But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form 
Of  this  moft  fair  occafion,  by  the  which 
We  will  untread  the  fteps  of  damned  flight ; 
And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  our  ranknefs  and  irregular  courfe,* 
Stoop  low  within  thofe  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd. 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience, 

Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  king  John. 

My  arm  fhall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  hence ; 

For  I  do  fee  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 

Right    in  thine  eye.^ — Away,    my  friends !    New 

flight ; 
And  happy  newnefs,^  that  intends  old  right. 

[Exeunt,  leading  off  Melun. 


^  Leaving  our  ranknefs  and  irregular  courfe,']  Rank,  as  ap- 
plied to  water,  here  lignifies  exuberant,  ready  to  overjloiv :  as 
applied  to  the  aftions  of  the  fpeaker  and  his  party,  it  fignifies 
inordinate.     So,  in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  Rain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank, 

"  Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank."    Malone. 

^  Right  in  thine  eye.']  This  is  the  old  reading.  Right  figni- 
fies immediate.  It  is  now  obfolete.  Some  commentators  would 
read — ■pight,  i.  e,  pitched  as  a  tent  is ;  others,  Jight  in  thine  eye. 

Steevens, 

^  happy  newnefs^  (S5*c.]     Happy  innovation,  that  pur- 

pofed  the  reftoration  of  the  ancient  rightful  government. 

Johnson. 
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SCENE  V. 

The  fame.     The  French  Camp. 
Enter  IjEw IS  and  his  Train, 

Lztr.  The  fun  of  heaven,  methought,  was  loath 

to  fet ; 
But  (lay'd,  and  made  the  weftern  welkin  blufh, 
When  the  Englifh  meafur'd^  backward  their  own 

ground, 
In  faint  retire :  O,  bravely  came  we  off. 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needlefs  (hot. 
After  fuch  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night ; 
And  wound  our  tatter'ds  colours  clearly  up, 
Laft  in  the  field,  and  almoft  lords  of  it ! 


*  When  the  En glijlimeaiar'' 6. — ]  Old  copy — JF/tera  Euglifh 
meafare  t^c.     Correfted  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 

s  tatter  d — ]     For  tatter" d,  the  folio  reads,  tottering. 

Johnson. 
It  is  remarkable  through  fuch  old  copies  of  our  author  as  I 
have  hitherto   feen,    that  wherever  the   modern  editors   read 
tatter  d,  the  old  editions  give  us  totter  d  in  its  room.     Perhaps 
the  prefent  broad  pronunciation,  almoft  peculiar  to  the  Scots, 
was  at  that  time  common  lo  both  nations. 
So,  in  Marlowe's  King  Edward  11.  1508  : 
"  This  tottered  enfign  of  my  anceftors." 
Agaui : 

"  As  doth  this  water  from  my  totter  d  robes." 
Again,  in  The  DoiunfaU  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington,  iQOl  : 
"  I  will  not  bid  my  enfign-bearer  wave- 
"  My  totter  d  colours  in  this  worthlefs  air."    Steevens. 

Tattering,  which,  in  the  fpelling  of  our  author's  time,  ws5 
tottering,  is  ufed  for  tatter" d.  The  aftive  and  paflive  participles 
ai'e  employed  by  him  very  indifcriminately.     Malone. 

I  read — tatter" d,  an  epithet  which  occurs  again  in  King  Lear 
and  Roineo  and  Juliet.  Of  tattering  (which  would  obvioufly 
mean  tearing  to  tatters)  our  author's  works  afford  no  parallel. 

Steevens. 
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Enter  a  Meflenger. 

Mess,  Where  is  my  prince,  the  Dauphin  ? 

LEfr.  Here : — What  news  ? 

Mess.   The  count  Melun  is  flain;  the  Englifh 
lords. 
By  his  perfuafion,  are  again  fallen  off: 
And  your  fupply,  which  you  have  wiih'd  Co  long, 
Are  caft  away,  and  funk,  on  Goodwin  fands. 

Le^t.  Ah,  foul  fhrewd  news  ! — Befhrew  thy  very 
heart ! 
I  did  not  think  to  be  fo  fad  to-night. 
As  this  hath  made  me. — Who  was  he,  that  faid. 
King  John  did  fly,  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  flumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers  ? 

Mess.  Whoever  fpoke  it^  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

JjEfF.  Well ;  keep  good  quarter,^  and  good  care 
to-night ; 
The  day  (hall  not  be  up  fo  foon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow.    [^Exeunt, 


®   ■■     'keep  good  quarter,]  i.  e.  keep  in  your  allotted  pofts  or 
Nations.     So,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 
"         '         not  a  man 
**  Shall  pafs  his  quarter."    Steevens. 
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SCENE  VI. 

jin  open  Place  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Swinftead- 
Abbey. 

Enter  the  Baftard  and  Hubert,  meeting. 

Hub,  Who's  there  ?    fpeak,  ho !  fpeak  quickly, 
>  or  I  flioot. 

Bast.  A  friend : — ^What  art  thou  ? 

Hub.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Bast.  Whither  doft  thou  go  ? 

Hub.  What's  that  to  thee  ?  Why  may  not  I  de- 
mand 
Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 

Bast.  Hubert,  I  think. 

Hub.  Thou  haft  a  perfect  thought :  ^ 

I  will,  upon  all  hazards,  well  believe 
Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know'ft  my  tongue  fo  well : 
Who  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  Who  thou  wilt :  an  if  thou  pleafe. 

Thou  may'ft  befriend  me  fo  much,  as  to  think 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Hub.   Unkind  remembrance !  thou,  and  eyelefs 
night,^ 

'  ^tx^eSi  thought :"]   i.e.  a  well-informed  one.     So,  in 

C^m  I'd  line : 

*'  I  am  perfeSi ; 

"  That  the  Pannonians/*  &c.     Steevens. 

'  thou,  and  eyelefs  night/]     The  old  copy  reads — end- 

lef;,     Steevens. 

We  flionld  read  eyelefs.  So,  Pindar  calls  the  moon,  the  eye 
rf  night.     Warburton. 
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Have  done  me  fhame : — Brave  foldier,  pardon  me. 
That  any  accent,  breaking  from  thy  tongue. 
Should  'fcape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 

Bast.  Come,  come ;  fans  compliment,  what  news 
abroad  ? 

Hus.  Why,  here  walk  I,  in  the  black  brow  of 
night, 
To  find  you  out. 

Bast.  Brief,  then ;  and  what's  the  news  ? 

Hub.  O,  my  fweet  fir,  news  fitting  to  the  night, 
Black,  fearful,  comfortlefs,  and  horrible. 

Bast.  Show  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill  news ; 
I  am  no  woman,  I'll  not  Iwoon  at  it. 


This  epithet  I  find  in  Jarvis  Markham's  EngliJJi  Arcadia, 
1607  : 

"  O  eyelefs  night,  the  portraiture  of  death  ! 
J^gain,  in  Gowe.r,  De  ConfeJJione  Amantis,  Lib.  V.  fol.  102.  b  ; 

"  The  daie  made  ende,  and  lojie  his  Jight, 

"  And  comen  wan  the  darke  night, 

'^  The  whidie  all  the  daies  eie  blent  "     Steevens. 

The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  With  Pindar 
our  author  had  certainly  no  acquaintance ;  but,  I  believe,  the 
correftion  is  right.  Shakfpeare  has,  however,  twice  applied  the 
epithet  endlefs  to  night,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  ray  country's  light, 

"  To  dwell  in  folemn  (hades  of  endlefs  night." 
Again : 

"  My  oil-dry'd  lamp — 

''  Shall  be  extinft  with  age  and  endlefs  night." 
But  in  the  latter  of  thefe  paflages  a  natural,  and  in  the 
former,  a  kind  of  civil,  death,  is  alluded  to.  In  the  prefent 
paifage  the  epithet  endlefs  is  inadmiflible,  becaufe,  if  underflood 
literally,  it  is  falfe.  On  the  other  hand,  eyelefs  is  peculiarly 
applicable.  The  emendation  is  alfo  fupported  by  our  author's 
Mape  of  Lucrece  : 

*'  Poor  grooms  are  Jightlefs  night  j  kings,  glorious  day." 

Malone. 
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Hub.  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poifon'd  by  a  monk  :♦ 
I  left  him  almoft  fpeechlefs,  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil ;  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  fudden  time, 
Than  if  you  had  at  leifure  known  of  this."^ 

Bast.  How  did  he  take  it  ?  who  did  tafle  to  him  ? 

Hub.  a  monk,  I  tell  you  ;  a  refolved  villain, 
Whofe  bowels  fuddenly  burll  out :  the  king 
Yet  fpeaks,  and,  peradventure,  may  recover. 

Bast.  Who  didfl  thou  leave  to  tend  his  majefty  ? 

Hub.  Why,  know  you  not  ?    the  lords  are  all 
come  back, 
And  brought  prince  Henry  in  their  company ;  * 

*  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poifond  by  a  monk  :]  Not  one  of  the 
hiftorians  who  wrote  within  fixty  years  after  the  death  of  King 
John,  mentions  this  very  improbable  ftory.  The  tale  is,  that  a 
monk,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  king  for  a  faying  at  which  he 
took  offence,  poifoned  a  cup  of  ale,  and  having  brought  itj  to 
ids  majefty,  drank  fome  of  it  himfelf,  to  induce  the  king  to 
tafte  it,  and  foon  afterwards  expired.  Thomas  Wykes  is  the 
iirft,  who  relates  it  in  his  Chronicle,  as  a  report.  According  to 
the  belt  accounts,  John  died  at  Newark,  of  a  fever.    Malone. 

* that  you  might 

The  letter  arm  you  to  the  fudden  time. 

Than  if  you  had  at  leifure  hioivn  of  this."]  That  you 
might  be  able  to  prepare  inftantly  for  the  fudden  revolution  in 
affairs  which  the  king's  death  will  occafion,  in  a  better  manner 
than  you  could  have  done,  if  you  had  not  known  of  it  till  the 
event  had  aftually  happened,  and  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  compofure  and  quiet.     Malone. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  at  leifure  means  lefs  fpeedily,  after 
fovie  delay. 

I  do  not  clearly  comprehend  Mr.  Malone's  explanation.  The 
death  of  the  king  was  not  likely  to  produce  a  ftate  of  compofure 
and  quiet,  while  there  was  a  hoftile  army  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom.     M.  Mason. 

*  IVhy,  know  you  not  ?  the  lords  &c.]  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  point  thus  : 

Why  know  you  not,  the  lords  are  all  come  back. 

And  brought  prince  Henry  in  their  company  ?  Malone. 
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At  whofe  requefl  the  king  hath  pardon'd  them, 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majefty. 

Bast.    Withhold    thine    indignation,     mighty- 
heaven. 

And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power  ! 

I'll  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night. 
Palling  thefe  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide, 
Thele  Lincoln  wafhes  have  devoured  them  ; 
Myfelf,  well-mounted,  hardly  have  efcap'd. 
Away,  before  !  condu6l  me  to  the  king ; 
I  doubt,  he  will  be  dead,  or  ere  I  come.    \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. 

The  Orchard  of  Swinftead- Abbey. 
Enter  Prince  Henry,3  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

P.  Hen,  It  is  too  late ;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly  ;•*  and  his  pure  brain 
(Which  fome  fuppofe  the  foul's  frail  dwelling-houfe,) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes. 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pembroke. 

Pem.  His  highnefs  yet  doth  fpeak;  and  holds 
belief. 
That,  being  brought  into  the  open  air, 

'  Prince  Henry,"]     This  prince  was  only  nine  years  old 

when  his  father  died.     Steevens. 

*  Is  touch'd  corruptibly j]    i.e.  corruptively .     Such  was  the 
phrafeology  of  Shakfpeare's  age.     So,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece: 

"  The  Romans  plaujibly  did  give  confent — ." 
i.  e.  with  acclamations.    Here  we  ihould  now  fay — plaujively. 

Malone. 
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It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 

Of  that  fell  poifon  which  affaileth  him. 

P.  Hen.  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  orchard 
here. — 
Doth  he  dill  rage  ?  \_Exit  Bigot. 

Pem.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him  ;  even  now  he  fung. 

P.  Hen.  O  vanity  of  ficknefs  !  fierce  extremes, 
In  their  continuance,^  will  not  feel  themfelves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts. 
Leaves  them  infenfible  ;  and  his  fiege  is  now 
Againfi:  the  mind/  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 


^  In  their  continuance,']  I  fufpe6t  our  author  wrote — In  thy 
continuance.  In  his  Sonnets  the  two  words  are  frequently  con- 
founded. If  the  text  be  right,  continuance  means  continuity. 
Bacon  ufes  the  word  in  that  fenfe.    Malone. 

^  Leaves  them  infenfible  j  and  his  Jiege  is  now 
Againji  the  mind,']     The  old  copy  reads — invijille, 

Steevens. 
As  the  word  invijille  has  no  fenfe  in  this  paffage,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  modern  editors  are  right  in  reading  infenjiile, 
which  agrees  with  the  two  preceding  lines  : 

jierce  extremes, 

In  their  continuance,  will  not  feel  themfelves. 
Death,  having  preyd  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leaves  them  infenfible  :   his  Jiege  is  now 
Agalvjt  the  mind,  &:c. 
:  The  laft  lines  are  evidently  intended  as  a  paraphrafe,  and  con- 
firmation of  the  two  firtt.     M.  Mason. 

Invijille  is  here  ufed  adverbially.  Death,  having  glutted 
himfelf  with  the  ravage  of  the  ahnofl  wafted  body,  and  know- 
ing that  the  difeafe  with  which  he  has  alfailed  it  is  mortal,  be- 
fore its  di Ablution,  proceeds,  from  mere  fatiety,  to  attack  the 
mind,  leaving  the  body  invijilly  ;  that  is,  in  fuch  a  fecret 
manner  that  the  eye  cannot  precifely  mark  his  progrefs,  or  fee 
when  his  attack  on  the  vital  powers  has  ended,  and  that  on  the 
mind  begins ;  or,  in  other  words,  at  what  particular  moment 
reafon  ceafes  to  perform  its  function,  and  the  underftanding,  in 
<:onJequence  of  a  corroding  and  mortal  malady,  begins  to  be 
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With  many  legions  of  ftrange  fantafies  ; 

Which,  in  tlieir  throng  and  prefs  to  that  lad  hold, 

dirturbed.     Our  ptx't,  in  his   Venus  and  Adonis,    calls  Death, 
"  invijib/e  commander." 

Henry  is  here  only  purfuing  the  fame  train  of  thought  which 
we  find  in  his  firft  fpeech  in  the  prefent  fcene. 

Our  author  has,  in  many  other  palfages  in  his  plays,  ufed  ad- 
jectives adverbially.  So,  in  All's  luell  that  ends  iveil :  "  Was 
it  not  meant  damnal.h  in  us,"  &c.  Again,  in  King  Henry  IV. 
Part  I:  " — ten  times  more  dijlioiiourable  ragged  than  an  old 
faced  ancient."  See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  348,  n.  *] ,  and  King  Henry  IV, 
Aa  IV.  fc.  ii. 

Mr.  Rowe  reads — her  fiege — ,  an  error  derived  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  fecond  folio.  I  fufpeft,  that  this  ftrange  miftake 
was  Mr.  Gray's  authority  for  making  Death  a  female ;  in 
which,  I  believe,  he  has  neither  been  preceded,  or  followed  by 
any  poet : 

"  The  painful  family  of  Death, 
"  More  hideous  than  their  queen" 

The  old  copy,  in  the  palfage  before  us,  reads — Againft  the 
wind ;  an  evident  error  of  the  prefs,  which  was  correfted  by 
Mr.  Pope,  and  which  I  fliould  fcarcely  have  mentioned,  but 
that  it  juftifies  an  emendation  made  in  Meafure  for  Meofure, 
[Vol.  VI.  p.  262,  n.  2,]  where,  by  a  fimilar  miftake,  the  word 
Jiawes  appears  in  the  old  copy  inftead  oi  flames.     Malone. 

Mr.  Malone  reads  :  y 

Death,  having  prey''d  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leaves  them  invifible  j   k^c. 

As  often  as  I  am  induced  to  ditfer  from  the  opinions  of  9. 
gentleman  whofe  laborious  diligence  in  the  caufe  of  Shakfpeare 
is  without  example,  I  fubjecl  myfelf  to  the  moft  unwelcome 
part  of  editorial  duty.  Succefs,  however,  is  not,  in  every  in- 
Itance,  proportionable  to  zeal  and  eftbrt ;  and  he  who  fli rinks 
fnjm  controveriy,  fliould  alfo  have  avoided  the  vejiihulum  ipjum, 
prima fque  fauces  of  the  fchool  of  Shakfpeare. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  gives  us — irifevjible,  which  affords  a 
meaning  fufficiently  commodious.  But,  as  inuijiile  and  in- 
fenjihle  are  not  words  of  exatteli  confonance,  the  legitimacy  of 
this  emendation  has  been  difputed.  It  yet  remains  in  the  text, 
for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  difcover  no  light  through  the  ancient 
reading. 

Perhaps  (I  fpeak  without  confidence)  our  author  wrote — in- 
vinfiUe,  which,  in  found,  (o  nearly  refeinbles  invijihlc,  that  an 
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Confound  themfelves.'     'TIs  ftrange,    that  desth 
fhould  ling. 

inattentive  compofitor  might  have  fubftituted  the  one  for  the 
other. — All  our  modern  editors  (Mr,  Malone  excepted)  agree 
that  invincille,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  Aft  III.  1g.  ii.  was  a 
mifprint  for  invijihle ;  and  fo  {vice  verfa)  invi/ible  may  here 
have  ufurped  the  place  of  invincible. 

If  my  fappofition  be  admitted,  the  Prince  muft  defign  to  fay, 
that  Death  had  battered  the  royal  outworks,  but,  feeing  they 
were  invincible,  quitted  them,  and  direfted  his  force  againft  the 
mind.  In  the  prefent  inftance,  the  King  of  Terrors  is  defcribed 
as  a  befieger,  who,  failing  in  his  attempt  to  ftorm  the  bulwaik, 
proceeded  to  undermine  the  citadel.     Why  elfe  did  he  change 

his  mode  and  object  of  attack  ? The  Spanifh  ordnance  fuffi- 

eiently  preyed  on  the  ramparts  of  Gibraltar,  but  ftill  left  them 
impregnable, — ^The  fame  metaphor,  though  not  continued  fo  far, 
occurs  again  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

" Nature, 

''  To  whom  all  fores  lay  Jiege." 
Again,  m  All's  well  that  ends  well: 

" and  yet  my  heart 

*'  Will  not  confefs  he  owes  the  malady 
*'  That  does  my  life  bejiege." 

Mr.  Malone,  however,  gives  a  different  turn  to  the  pafTage 
before  us ;  and  leaving  the  word  Jiege  out  of  his  account,  ap- 
pears to  reprefent  Death  as  a  gourmand,  who  had  fatiated  him- 
felf  with  the  King's  body,  and  took  his  intelleftual  part  by  way 
of  change  of  provifion. 

Neither  can  a  complete  acquiefcence  in  the  fame  gentleman's 
examples  of  adje6tives  ufed  adverbially,  be  well  expeded  j  as 
they  chiefly  occur  in  light  and  familiar  dialogue,  or  where  the 
regular  full-grown  adverb  was  unfavourable  to  rhyme  or  metre. 
Nor  indeed  are  thefe  docked  adverbs  (which  perform  their  office, 
like  the  witch's  rat,  *'  without  a  tail,")  difcoverable  in  any  foleran 
narrative  like  that  before  us.  A  portion  of  them  alfo  might  be 
no  other  tlian  typographical  imperteftions;  for  this  part  of  fpeech, 
lliorn  of  its  termination,  will  necelTarily  take  the  form  of  an  ad- 

jedive, 1  may  fubjoin,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 

fcene,  the  adjective  corniptible  is  not  ofl'ered  as  a  locum  tenens 
for  the  adverb  corrziplibly,  though  they  were  alike  adapted  to 
our  author's  meafure. 

It  muft,  notwithftanding,  be  allowed,  that  adjedives  employed 
adverbially  are  Ibmetimes  met  with  in  the  language  of  Shakfpeare, 
Yet,  furely,  we  ought  not  (as  Polonius  fays)  to  "  crack  the  wifld 
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I  am  the  cygnet^  to  this  pale  faint  fwan, 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death ; 

of  the  poor  phrafe,"  by  fuppofing  its  exiftence  where  it  muft 
operate  equivocally,  and  provoke  a  fmile^  as  on  the  prefent 
occalion. 

Tliat  Death,  therefore,  "  left  the  outward  parts  of  the  King 
invijible,"  could  not,  in  my  judgment,  have  been  an  exprelliou 
hazarded  by  our  poet  in  his  moft  carelefs  moment  of  compofition. 
It  conveys  an  idea  too  like  the  helmet  of  Orcus,  in  the  fifth 
Iliad,*  Gadshill's  "  receipt  of  fern-feed,"  Colonel  FeignweU's 
inoros  miifphonon,  or  the  confequences  of  being  bit  by  a  Se[)s, 
as  was  a  Roman  loldier,  of  whom  fays  our  excellent  tranflator 
of  Lucan, 

" none  was  left,  no  leaft  remains  were  feen, 

"  No  marks  to  lliow  that  once  a  man  had  been."f 
Befides,  if  the  outward  part  (i.  e.  the  body)  of  the  expiring  mo- 
narch was,  in  plain,  familiar,  and  unqualified  terms,  pronounced 
to  be  invijible,  how  could  thofe  who  pretended  to  have  juft  feen 
it,  expeft  to  be  believed  ?  and  would  not  an  audience,  uninitiated 
in  the  myftery  of  adverbial  adjeftives,  on  hearing  fuch  an  account 
of  the  royal  carcafe,  have  exclaimed,  like  the  Governor  of  Til- 
bury Fort,  in  The  Critic: 

" thou  canft  not  ^fee  it, 

"  Becaufe  'tis  Jiot  in  Jig  fit,'' 
But  I  ought  not  to  difmifs  the  prefent  fubjeft,  without  a  few 
words   in  defence  of  Mr.  Gray,  who  had  authority  ibmewhat 
more  decifive  than  that  of  the  perfecuted  fecond  folio  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  for  reprefenting  Death  as  a  JVoman.     The  writer  of  the 
Ode  on  a  dijlant  Prq/peSi  of  Eton  College,  was  fufficiently  inti- 
mate with  Lucretius,  Horace,  Ovid,  Phaidrus,  Statins,  Petronius, 
Seneca  the  dramatift,  &c.  to  know  that  they  all  concurred  in 
exhibiting  Mors  as  a  Goddefs.     Thus  Lucan,  Lib.  VI.  000  : 
"  Elyfias  refera  fedes,  ipfainque  vocatavi, 
"  Quos  petat  e  nobis.  Mortem  tibi  coge  fateri." 
Mr,  Spence,  in  his  Poll/ metis,  p.  261,   (1  refer  to  a  book  of 
eafy  accefs,)  has  produced  abundant  examples  in   proof  of  my 
alTertion,  and  others  may  be  readily  fupplied.    One  comprehen- 
live  inltance,  indeed,  will  anfwer  my  prefent  purpofe.     Statins, 
in  his  eightli  Thebaid,  defcribing  a  troop  of  ghallly  females  who 
furrounded  the  throne  of  Pluto,  has  the  following  lines  : 

"  Stant  Furiae  circuni,  fa?7.rt?que  ex  ordine  Mortes, 
*'  Soevaque  multifonas  exercet  Pcena  catenas.'* 

*  Avy  "AVJsf  -Kivi-Yiv,  ISIH  MIN  lAOI  0^01^.0;  "Aci;;. 
t  Rowe,  Book  IX.  1.  1334. 
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And,  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty,  fings 
His  foul  and  body  to  their  lafting  relt. 

From  this  group  of  perfonification,  &c,  it  is  erident,  that  not 
tnerely  Death,  as  the  lource  or  principle  of  mortality,  but  each 
particular  kind  of  Deatli  was  reprefented  under  a  feminine  (liape. 
For  want,  therefore,  of  a  correfponding  malculine  term,  Dobfon, 
in  his  Latin  verfion  of  the  fecond  Paradife  Ltji,  was  obliged  to 
render  the  terrific  offspring  of  Satan,  by  the  name  of  Hades ;  a 
lucklefs  neceffity,  becaufes  Hades,  in  the  964th  line  of  the  fame 
book,  exhibits  a  charafter  completely  difcriminated  from  that  of 
Death. 

For  the  fatisfadion  of  Englifli  antiquaries,  let  me  add,  that  in 
an  ancient  poem  (which  in  point  of  verfitication  refembles  the 
pieces  of  Longland)  there  is  a  cont^ft  for  fuperiority  between 
our  Lady  Dame  Life,  and  the  ugly  fend  dame  death. 

Milton  himfelf,  however,  in  his  fecond  Elegy,  has  exhibited 
Death  not  only  as  a  female,  but  as  a  queen  : 

"  Magna  fepulchrorum  regina,  fatelles  Averni, 
"  Saeva  nimis  Mufis,  Palladi  fseva  nimis." 
See  Mr,  Warton's  note  on  this  paffage.     Confult  alfo  Milton's 
third  Elegy,  v.  16: 

"  Mors  fera,  Tartareo  diva  fecurjda  Jovi." 
Again,  In  oiitum  Prcefidis  Elienfis  : 
"  Mors  atra  no6tis  filia." 
Drj-den,    likewife,    in  his  Indian  Queen,   A61 II.  fc.  i.   has 
attributed  the  fame  fex  to  Death  : 

"  'The  gods  can  but  deftroy ; 

"  The  nobleft  way  to  fly,  is  that  Death  fliows  j 
"  111  court  her  now,  fince  vi6tory's  grown  coy." 
Were  I  inclined  to  be  fportive,  (a  difpofition  which  commen- 
tators ftiould  ftudioully  reprefs,)  might  I  not  maintain,  on  the 
ftrength  of  the  foregoing  circumftances,  that  the  editor  of  the 
folio  1632,  (far  from  being  an  ignorant  blunderer,)  was  well 
inflruded  in  the  niceties  of  Roman  mythology  ?  and  might  not 
my  ingenious  fellow-labourer,  on  the  fcore  of  his  meditated 
triumph  over  Mr.  Gray,  be  faluted  with  fuch  a  remark  as  reached 

the  ear  of  Cadmus  ? 

" Quid,  Agenore  nate,  peremptum 

"  Serpentem  Ipedas  ?  et  tu  fpeftabere  ferpens." 
Fafliionable  as  it  is  to  cavil  at  the  produ6tions  of  our  Cambridge 
poet,  it  has  not  yet  been  difcovered  that  thioughout  the  fields  of 
claflick  literature,  even  in  a  fingle  inftance,  he  had  millook  his 
way.     Steevens. 
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Sal,  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince ;  for  you  are 
born 
To  fet  a  form  upon  that  indigeft 
Which  he  hath  left  fo  Ihapelefs  and  fo  rude.* 


Re-enter  ^iCrOT  and  Attendants,  who  bring  in  King 
John  in  a  Chair. 

K.  John.  Ay,  marry,  now  my  foul  hath  elbow-* 
room ; 
It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  fo  hot  a  fummer  in  my  bolbm. 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dufi: : 
I  am  a  fcribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 

'  With  many  legions  qfjirange  fantafies ; 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  prefs  to  that  lajt  hold. 
Confound  themfelves.]  So,  in  our  author's  Rape  of  hucrestz 
"  Much  like  a  prefs  of  people  at  a  door, 
"  Throng  his  inventions,  which  fliall  go  before." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VIII : 

" ' which  forc'd  fuch  way, 

"  That  many  maz'd  cojifiderings  did  throng, 
"  And  prefs  in,  with  this  cautin."     Malone. 

— —  in  their  throng  and  prefs  to  that  laft  hold,]     In  theif 
tumult  and  hurry  of  reforting  to  the  laft  tenable  part. 

JoHNSONr 

'  /  am  the  cygnet — ]     Old  copy — Symet.     Correded  by  Mr. 
Pope.     Malone. 

'  you  are  born 

To  fet  a  form  upon  that  indigefl 

Which  he  hath  left  fo  flxapelefs  andfo  rude.']    A  defcriptioa 
of  the  Chaos  almoft  in  the  very  words  of  Ovid : 

"  Quem  dixere  Chaos,  rudis  indigeftaque  moles."    Met.  I, 

Whalleii. 
"  Which  Chaos  hight,  a  huge  rude  heap, —  : 
"  No  funne  as  yet  witli  lightfome  beames  the  fliapelefs 
world  did  view."    Goldings  Travjlation,  1587- 

Maloni. 

VoL.X.  Mm 
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Upon  a  parchment ;  and  againft  this  fire 
Do  I  fhrink  up. 

P.  Hen.  How  fares  your  majefty  ? 

K.  John.    Poifon'd, — ill-fare ; ' — dead,    forfook, 
caft  off: 
-And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come, 
To  thruft  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw ;  ^ 

*  Poifnird, — ill-fare  5]  Mr.  Malone  fuppofes  fare  to  be  here 
ufed  as  a  diiTyllable,  like  Jire,  hour,  Ike.  But  as  this  word  has 
not  concurring  vowels  in  it,  like  hour,  or  fair,  nor  was  ever 
diHyllabically  fpelt  (like  fier)  faer ;  I  had  rather  fuppofe  the 
prefent  line  imperfe6t,  than  complete  it  by  fuch  unprecedented 
means.     Steevens. 

*  This  fcene  has  been  imitated  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in 
The  IFife  for  a  Month,  A6t  IV.     Steevens. 

^  To  thruji  his  icy  fngers  in  my  maw  il  Decker,  in  The 
GuVs  Hornbook,  1609,  has  the  fame  thought ;  " — the  morn- 
ing waxing  cold,  thritfi  his  frofty  fngers  into  thy  bofome." 

Again,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  great  Froft,  Cold  Doings, 
tsfc.  in  London,  16O8  :  "  Tlie  cold  hand  of  winter  is  thruft 
into  our  bofoms."     Steevens. 

The  correfponding  paffage  in  the  old  play  runs  thus : 
"  Philip,  fome  drink.     O,  for  the  frozen  Alps 
"  To  tumble  on,  and  cool  this  inward  heat, 
,    .      "  That  rageth  as  a  furnace  feven-fold  hot." 
There  is  fo  llrong  a  refemblance,  not  only  in  the  thought,  but 
in  the  expreffion,  between  the  pail'age  before  u«  and  the  tbliow- 
ing  lines  in  two  of  Marlowe's  plays,  that  we  may  fairly  fuppofe 
tliem  to  have  been  in  our  author's  thoughts  : 

"  O,  I  am  dull,  and  the  cold  hand  of  lleep 
"  Hath  thniji  his  icy  fngers  in  my  hreoft 
"  And  made  a  frofl  within  me."     Luffs  Dominion. 
Again : 

"  O,  poor  Zabina,  O  my  queen,  my  queen, 
"  Fetch  me  fome  water  for  my  burning  breqji, 
"  To  cool  and  comfort  me  witli  longer  date." 

Tavtlnrlaine,  1591. 
LujTs  Dominion,  like  many  of  the  plays  of  that  time,  re- 
mained unpubhtlied  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  was  firft 
printed  in  ItoJ ,  by  Francis  Kirkman,  a  bookfcller.  It  muft, 
however,  have  been  written  before  15^3,  in  which  year  Mar- 
lowe died.     Malone. 
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Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  courfe 
Through  my  burn'cl  bofom ;   nor  entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kits  my  parched  lips, 
And  comfort  me  with  cold : — I  do  not  alk  you  much,^ 
I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  you  are  fo  ftrait,-'' 
And  fo  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 

P.  Hen.  O,  that  there  were  fome  virtue  in  my 
tears, 
That  might  relieve  you  ! 

K,  John.  The  fait  in  them  is  hot. — 

Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poifon 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confin'd  to  tyrannize 
On  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 

Eriter  the  Baflard. 

Bast.  O,  I  am  fcalded  with  my  violent  motion. 
And  fpleen  of  fpeed  to  fee  your  majefty. 

K.  John.  O  coulin,  thou  art  come  to  fet  mine 
eye: 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burn'd ; 
And  all  the  fhrouds,*^  wherewith  my  life  fhould  fail. 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  firing  to  ftay  it  by. 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered  ; 

*  — •/  do  not  ask  you  much,']  We  fliould  read,  for  the  fake 
of  metre,  with  Sir  T.  Hanmer — I  ask  not  much.     Steevens. 

*  fo  ftrait,]    i.  e,  narrow,  avaricious ;    an  unufual  fenfe 

of  the  word.     Steevens. 

*  And  all  the  fhroiids,]  Shakfpeare  here  ufes  the  word 
Jhrouds  in  its  true  fenfe.  The  Jhrouds  are  the  great  ropes, 
which  come  from  each  fide  of  the  maft.  In  modern  poetry  the 
word  frequently  fignifies  the  fails  of  a  Jliip.     Malone, 

This  latter  ufage  of  the  word— JJirouds,  has  hitherto  efcaped 
my  notice.     Steevens. 

Mm  2 
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And  then  all  this  thou  fee'ft,  is  but  a  clod. 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty.^ 

Bast.  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward ; 
Where,   heaven  he  knows,    how  we  fhall  ianfwer 

him : 
For,  in  a  night,  the  befl  part  of  my  power, 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove, 
Were  in  the  wafhes,  all  unwarily, 
Devoured  by  the  unexpe6led  flood.^ 

[The  King  dies, 

Sal.  You  breathe  thefe  dead  news  in  as  dead  an 
ear. — 
My  liege  1  my  lord  ! — But  now  a  king, — ^now  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Even  fo  muft  I  run  on,  and  even  fo  flop. 
What  furety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  ftay, 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  ! 

Bast.  Art  thou  gone  fo  ?  T  do  but  flay  behind, 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge ; 
And  then  my  foul  fhall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven, 

As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  fervant  ftill. 

Now,  now,  you  flars,  that  move  in  your  right  fpheres. 


'  And  module  of  confounded  royalty."]  Module  and  models 
It  has  been  already  obferved,  were,  in  our  author's  time,  only 
different  modes  of  fpelling  the  fame  word.  Model  fignified  not 
an  archetype  after  which  fomething  was  to  be  formed,  but  the 
thing  formed  after  an  archetype ;  and  hence  it  is  ufed  by  Shak- 
fpeare  and  his  contemporaries  for  a  reprefentation.  So,  in  The 
London  Prodigal,   l605  : 

"  Dear  copy  of  my  hufband  !  O  let  me  Tcifs  thee  ! 

\_KiJJing  a  piSiure. 

"  How  like  him  is  this  model?" 
See  Vol.  VIII,  p.  352,  n.  2.     Malone. 

^  Were  in  the  wajhes,  all  unwarily,  &c.]  This  untoward 
accident  really  happened  to  King  John  himfelf.  As  he  pafled 
from  Lynn  to  Lincolnfhire,  he  loft  by  an  inundation  all  his  trea- 
fure,  carriages,  baggage,  and  regalia.     Malone. 
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Where  be  your  powers  ?  Show  now  your  mended 

faiths  ; 
And  inftantly  return  with  me  again, 
To  pufh  deltru^lion,  and  perpetual  fhame, 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  feinting  land  : 
Straight  let  us  feek,  or  flraight  we  {hall  be  fought ; 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels. 

Sal.  It  feems,  you  know  not  then  fo  much  as  we : 
The  cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  reft. 
Who  half  an  hour  iince  came  from  the  Dauphin; 
And  brings  from  him  fuch  offers  of  our  peace 
As  we  with  honour  and  refpe6l  may  take. 
With  purpofe  prefently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bast.  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  fees 
Ourfelves  well  finewed  to  our  defence. 

Sal.  Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already  ; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  defpatch'd 
To  the  fea-fide,  and  put  his  caufe  and  quarrel 
To  the  difpoftng  of  the  cardinal : 
With  whom  yourfelf,  myfelf,  and  other  lords. 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  poft 
To  confummate  this  bufinefs  happily. 

Bast.  Let  it  be  fo  : — And  you,  my  noble  prince, 
With  other  princes  that  may  heft  be  fpar'd. 
Shall  wait  upon  your  father's  funeral. 

P.  Hen.  At  Worcefter  muft  his  body  be  interr'd ;  9 
For  fo  he  will'd  it. 

Bast.  Thither  (hall  it  then. 

And  happily  may  your  fweet  felf  put  on 
The  lineal  ftate  and  glory  of  the  land  ! 
To  whom,  with  all  fubmiffion,  on  my  knee, 

^  At  TVorcefter  miiji  his  body  be  interr'd;']  A  ftone  coffin, 
containing  the  body  of  King  John,  was  dilcovered  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Worcefter,  July  17,  1/9/.     Steevens. 
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I  do  bequeath  my  faith  fal  fervices 
And  true  rubje6tion  everlaflingly. 

Sal.  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make. 
To  reft  without  a  fpot  for  evermore. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  a  kind  foul,  that  would  give  you  V 
thanks, 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  but  with  tears. 

Bast.  O,  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe. 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs.^ — 
This  England  never  did,  (nor  never  Ihall,) 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
But  when  it  firft  did  help  to  wound  itfelf. 
Now  thefe  her  princes  are  come  home  again. 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  fhall  fliock  them :  Nought  fhall  make  us 

rue. 
If  England  to  itfelf  do  reft  but  true.3        [_Exeunt.^ 

*  that  7vn?/ld  give  3'ou — ]      You,  which  is  not  in  the  old 

copy,  was  added  for  the  fake  of  the  metre,  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malone. 
'  ■  let  7ts  pay  the  time  l-/tf  veedfil  woe, 

Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with,  our  griefs.']  Let  us  now 
indulge  in  forrow,  fince  there  is  abundant  caufe  for  it.  England 
has  been  lone  in  a  fcene  of  confiiiion,  and  its  calamities  have 
anticipated  our  tears.  By  thofe  which  we  now  ilied,  we  only 
/>cj/ her  what  is  her  due.     Msloxe. 

I  believe  the  plain  meaning  of  the  paffage  is  this : — As  pre- 
vioufly  we  have  found  fufficient  caufe  for  lamentation,  let  us 
not  wafle  the  prefent  time  in  fuperfluous  forrow.     Steevens. 

^  ]f  England  to  itfelf  do  reji  hut  true."]  This  fentiment  feems 
borrowed  from  the  conclufion  of  the  old  play  : 

"  If  England's  peers  and  people  join  in  one, 
"  Nor  pope,  nor  France,  nor  Spain,  can  do  them  wrong." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VI    Part  III: 

" of  itfelf 

"  England  is  fafe,  if  true  ivithin  itfelf" 
Such  alfo  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Due  de  Rohan  : 
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'*  L'Angleterre  eft  un  grand  animal  qui  ne  peut  jamais  mouiir 
s'il  ne  i'e  tue  lui  mefme."     Steevens, 

Shakfpeare's  conclufion  feenis  rather  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  thefe  two  lines  of  the  old  play  : 

"  Let  England  live  but  true  within  itfelf, 

*'  And  all  the  world  can  never  wrong  her  ftate." 

Malone. 
"^  Brother,  brother,  we  may  be  both  in  the  wrong  j"  this  fen- 
timent  might  originate  from  A  Difcourfc  of  Rebellinn,  drawne 
Jhrtk  for  to  warne  the  wanton  IFittes  how  to  kepe  their  Heads 
v/i  their  Shoulders,  by  T.  Churchyard,   12mo.   1570: 
"  O  Britayne  blond,  marke  this  at  my  defire — 
*'  If  that  you  fticke  together  as  you  ought 
"  This  lytde  yle  may  {et  the  world  at  nought," 

Steevens. 
This  fentiment  may  be  traced  ftill  higher  :  Andrew  Borde,  in 
his  Fi/rji  Bake  of  the  IntroduSiion  of  Knowledge,  bl.  1.  printed 
for  Copland,  lig.  A  4,  fays,  "  They  (i.  e.  the  Englilb)  fare 
fumptuoufly ;  God  is  ferved  in  their  churches  devoutli,  but 
treafon  and  deceit  amonge  them  is  ufed  craftyly,  the  more  pitie, 
for  if  they  were  true  wythin  themfelves  they  nede  tint  to  feare 
although  al  nacions  were  fet  againft  them,  fpecialli  now  con- 
fydt:ring  our  noble  prince  (i.e.  Henry  VIII.)  hath  and  dayly 
dothe  make  noble  defences,  as  caftells,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Fuimus  Troes,  l633  : 

"  Yet  maugre  all,  if  we  ourfelves  are  true, 

"  We  may  defpife  what  all  the  earth  caii  do."     Reed. 

*  The  tragedy  of  King  John,  though  not  written  with  the 
utmoft  power  of  Shakfpeare,  is  varied  with  a  very  pleafing 
interchange  of  incidents  and  characters.  The  lady's  grief  is 
very  atfetting ;  and  the  charader  of  the  Ballard  contains  that 
mixture  of  greatnefs  and  levity  which  this  author  delighted  tu 
exhibit.     Johnson. 
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